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SANDINO’ 


REVOLUTION | 


An interview with UVM graduate student 


David Weinstein, who recently returned 
from Nicaragua. 


Introduction by MIKE USEN 
olitics in Latin America is disheartening. With almost sea- 
sonal regularity, the poiitical climate of the region’s coun- 
tries shifts from repression to corruption and back again, 

To follow Latin America is to accept pessimism. 

For Nicaragua, though, there may be hope. With increased 
frequency, the Sandinista government has allowed foreign citizens 
into the country. Efforts to aid in the country’s economic and 
social revitalization have also increased, observers report. Though 
the politics of the Latin American region remains threatening, 
many suggest Nicaragua can overcome its dismal history. 

The roots of the present Nicaraguan government can be traced 
to a rebellion led by General Agusto Sandino, from whom the 
Sandinistas take their name. 

Sandino, assassinated in 1934 by 
Anastasio Somoza. Garcia, led the 
nationalist. forces in the rebellion against 
the United States Marines that occupied 
Nicaragua for all but one year between 
1912 and 1933. 

The Sandinista Liberation Front was 
founded in 1961 with the intent to 
depose the Somoza dynasty. Their goal 
became reality in 1979 when the U.S. 
ended 45 years of support for the 
Somoza family, which had operated 
_ Nicaragua politically, economically, and 
militarily. 

Today Somoza is dead, but the: 
revolution continues in the form of the 
construction of a new nation, ‘‘Nicara- 
gua Libre.’’ Behind the revolution lies 
the philosophy of Sandino, a vehement 
opponent of imperialism, who advocates 
internationalism instead. 

Nicaragua has changed for the better 
since the overthrow of the Somoza 
dynasty: four times more money is spent 
on health care than before — a develop- 
ment that has led to a one-third reduc- 
tion in the infant mortality rate. Expen- 
_ ditures on education have increased 
_ threefold. Twelve hundred new schools 
have been built and the illiteracy rate, 
which stood at 52 percent in 1978, fell 
to 11 percent in 1983. 

T he new Nicaragua is far from the 
end of the tunnel, though. 
Natural disasters — an _ earth- 

quake in 1972 and major flooding in 

1982 — have taken turns devastating the 

country. A guerrilla war against U:S.- 

backed contra forces has added to the 

turmoil. 

And, although the Sandinista government has won internal 
legitimacy, it has yet to prove its worth to much of the rest of 
the world. One of the ways Nicaragua is trying to present itself is 
by opening its doors to foreigners. ; 

Through the Nicaraguan-sponsored International Work Bri- 
gades, volunteers from around the world can travel free of cost 
throughout Nicaragua in exchange for work. The government 
wants them to see firsthand the positive effect of the revolution. 
See NICARAGUA, page 26 
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08 NICARAGUAN REBEL LEADER GENERAL AGUSTO SANDINO. 


ABOVE: “‘... THE IMPERIALIST AND SOMOZA ARE THE SAME.” 


MONDAY, JAN. 30 
and 


WEDNESDAY, FEB. 1 


THURSDAY, FEB. 2 


FRIDAY, FEB. 3 


SATURDAY, FEB. 4 


SUNDAY, FEB. 5 


UVM 
WINTERCARNIVAL 
1984 


JANUARY 30 - FEBRUARY 5 


COLLEGE BOWL FINALS 7-10 pm 
235 Marsh Life Science 


WINTERCARNIVAL DINNER 5-6:30 pm 
Waterman, Harris/Milhs, 
Wnight Dining Halls 
WINTERCARNIVAL BALL 8-12 am Billings Center 
$10.50 a ticket with hor d’oerves, 
cash bar, and dancing to 
THE JIMMY DORSEY ORCHESTRA 
Formal Attaire Required | 
Faculty, Students, and Alumni welcome . 


UVM vs PRINCETON 7:30 pm Gutterson 
BROOMBALL PARTY 10:15-1:30 am 
Free Admission, Age I.D. Required, 
50¢ Beer, 10¢ Hotdogs 
Free Popcorn 
Dance to BIG DOLLA 


BROOMBALL FINALS Foot Race 10 am 
WOODSMEN CONTEST 1 pm haynes 
SNOW SCULPTURE JUDGING 11 am 
SKI RACE 11 am Behind Patrick Gym 
SNOW SHOE RACE 12 pm 
CREATIVE SLED RACE 12:30 

Jon Gailmor and refreshments in 

the gym during outdoor activities. 
UVM vs CORNELL 7:30 pm Gutterson 
BILLINGS BEDLAM 9-1 am Billings 

$3 Admission, Beer, Popcorn, 

Dancing, and a Movie 


PANCAKE BREAKFAST 11-1 pm Marsh Dining 
Hall with Real Maple Syrup! 

CAMPUS SING Following Breakfast 

AWARD CEREMONY 


By STEPHEN KELLY 

The first time I heard about flotation 
tanks was from Charlie Waters. As a free 
safety for the Dallas Cowboys, Waters spent 
an all-pro career creatively realigning his 
vertebrae. Partly as therapy and partly to 
restore sanity, he and several other members 
of the team added floating to their daily 
regimen. 

This was back in the late ’70s, and all I 
could remember thinking was why anyone 
would pay up to $7,000 to buy a tank or $25 
an hour to rent one. What was the point of 
sitting in a lukewarm hot tub filled with salt 
water? 

After I saw the ads for Altered States, I 
thought I knew why. If an hour in the tank 
could cause hallucinations of primordial lust, 
it was worth a try. But like most secondhand 
conceptions of flotation devices, my under- 
standing was far from accurate. 

True tanking is far less glamorous and far 
less dangerous than any Hollywood creation. 
An individual reclines in an 8 x 4 x 4-foot tub 
that is covered to keep all light and sound 
out. The individual floats on a solution of 80 
gallons water and 800 pounds Epsom salt. 

You rest half-in, half-out of water. The air 
of the chamber is humidified to 100 percent 
to blur the sensation of air or water on skin. 
The temperature of both air and water is 93 
degrees (your skin temperature). 

In theory, a person floats without any 
external stimuli, allowing the mind to free 
itself of sensory duties. 

In most cases the tank does not induce 
hallucinations or delirium; instead, it calms 
and quiets a person, often to the point of 
sleep. But, although sleep is common, many 
also. use the tank to free their creativity. 
Difficult business problems, personal anxiety, 
even writer’s block can be relieved by concen- 
tration in the tank. For most people, the 
adage, ‘‘what you take ii the tank is what you 
get out,’ applies. 

When approached by a friend about 
participating in a flotation research project at 
UVM, I was genuinely curious. Any chance 
for a rest, even if for only an hour, was 
welcome. But beyond a few faddish claims 
about floating, I knew only of Charlie Waters 
and his back problem. 

The five-week experiment was conducted 
in the psychology department. UVM student 
Randy Rzewnicki supervised the experiment 
to compare the effects of floating in a tank 
and watching television. Which was more 
relaxing? How does each affect behavior? 


The experiment began with a familiar 
task. The first job was answering 400 multiple 
choice questions. Perhaps prophetically, the 
questionnaire included, “How much are you 
bothered by the idea that something is wrong 
with your mind.” 

After the background data was estab- 
lished, I began my floats, one hour at a time, 
aware that I could end the experiment at any 
time. 

The tank at UVM is a small fiberglass tub 
that, if not in the basement of John Dewey 
‘Hall, might be mistaken for a modernized 
dumpster. But aesthetics are of little impor- 
tance once inside the tank. 


The first time in was like stepping into 
faulty quicksand. Instead of sinking, the salt 
water lifted me off the floor. Like some 
magical lazy-boy, the water enabled me to sit 
up and touch bottom (the water is only Ie 
inches deep), or I could recline and levitate in 
glorious comfort. 

After a few minutes, the novelty of 
floating gave way toa weightless disoriented 
state, common in my experience in the 
tank. At first it was disturbing. Without the 
sight of walls or the weight of gravity, the 
tank immediately, in my mind, filled the 
room, Then it grew to seemingly infinite 
volume. If I thought about it, it didn’t exist. 


Tanking 


The fine art of 
rest and relaxation. 


TOP: UVM’s flotation tank. ABOVE: Monitoring equipment. 


But then my toe would touch the side, 
and up was up again. Following my super- 
visor’s coaching, I didn’t react physically. 
If you push off, he said, you’ll end up pinging 
around the tank like a ping pong ball all 
evening. If you just don’t move, I found, 
you slowly bounce off the sides and back 
somewhere into the abyss of the middle. 

I tried to think where I was in the tank, 
only to be frustrated by the void of my 
surroundings. After bouncing off the walls 
a few times, I settled down to business. For 
me, that meant sleep. Of the five hours in the 
tank, three were spent asleep. 

But when inside, it was hard to distinguish 
being awake and being asleep. I could tell my 
eyes were open only from the slight stinging 
of salt condensation. But even so, sleep and 
consciousness merged. I knew I slept, but I 
don’t really know when. 
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During the one hour float, I thought it 
had only been fifteen minutes in the tank. 
Time as well as space became distorted. 
Without the involuntary interruption of the 
senses, I was free to think what I wanted. 

It was easy to concentrate on a problem 
or just an image, if I chose. In an extremely 
relaxed physical condition, ideas became 
clearer and more receptive. 

For this reason, floatation devices have 
been suggested as a possibility for behavior 
modification. UVM _ psychology researchers 
are currently designing a new experiment to 
test floating as therapy for smoking. By 
monitoring vital signs and studying individual 
responses, the experiment hopes to draw 


some conclusions concerning the benefits of 
floating. If you are interested in participating, 
please contact the psychology department for 
details. 


S.A. FILMS SPRING 1984 


THURSDAYS 


COMEDY NIGHT 


SHOWINGS AT 7 and 9:30 


FRIDAYS 


HOLLYWOOD 


SHOWINGS AT 7, 9:30, 12 


JANUARY Sek m% MARCH 

26 THE LIFE OF BRIAN eu mepweee=§=6©69”-—sC(DAYS OF HEAVEN 
_ _ Monty Python takes on the New Testament in their tale of a & * Terry Malick’s beautifully filmed biblical scene set in the 

man in the wrong place at the right time. The gang’s all here. ; *- wheat fields of Texas. With Sam Sheppard, Brooke Adams, 
27 LENNY — : Richard Gere, and Linda Manz. 
Dustin Hoffman’s searing portrait of Lenny Bruce, as directed | eg 15 THE PRODUCERS 
by Bob Fosse. aed Gene Wilder and Zero Mostel are Broadway producers who ~ 

FEBRUARY plan to make a killing on a flop play—but when “Springtime for 


Hitler’ becomes a smash, they get desperate. Mel Brooks 
first film and maybe his best. 


2 TIME BANDITS 


Terry Gilliam’s dark fairy tale of a boy, some time-jumping 
dwarves, an evil genius, and God. With Micheal Palin, Shelley 
Duval, David Warner, and the multi-talented Kenny Baker 
(who plays R2D2 in ihe Star Wars series). 


3 KENTUCKY FRIED MOVIE 


Cheap thrills and big laughs for Winterfest. Finger lickin’ good 
comedy. 


29 STRIPES 

You're in the Army now, Bill Murray. With all the military com- 
edy standards—a tough but fair sargent, cute dames on 
base, heavy artillery, and an assorted bunch of new recruits. 
With Harold ‘‘Mo Green” Ramis, John Candy, P. J. Soles, and 
Warren Oates. Even if you have seen it six times, you won't 
regret seeing it again. 


9 ANNIE HALL 3 30 AN OFFICER AND A GENTLEMAN 
Woody Allen falls for fun date Annie Hall (Diane Keaton)-sharp Boy meets girl...etc., done with suprising class and style. 
comedy, wonderful performances, and trouble with lobsters With Richard Gere and Debra Winger. 


ensue. 
10 SOPHIE'S CHOICE APRIL 
5 PRIVATE BENJAMIN 


Meryl Streep and Kevin Kline in last year’s romantic epic. 
You’re in the Army now, Goldie Hawn. Spoiled and troubled in 


16 INTERIORS 

Woody meets Ingmar in this drama of an unh fara love, Judy Benjamin joins up and finds marching in mud and 

Sombe : HRSP ey aay: rain isn’t as fun as shopping. With Eileen Brennan, Armand 
r, but extremely well done. With Maureen Stapleton, Assante, and Harry Dean Stanton 

Diane Keaton, Sam Waterson, E. G. Marshall, and Marybeth 6 T APS 


Hurt. 
Timothy Hutton takes over his military academy with a little 


23 LOVE AND DEATH help f his friend di iration f G C. Scott 
Woody Allen satirizes every major Russian novel as he tries is Sint me icllecd tele terete ae ea StS 


to avoid the draft during the Napoleonic War. One of his very 
| 12 MISTER ROBERTS 


best. 
24 MISSING Classic comedy of a WW2 cargo ship with an officer, Henry 
Fonda, who yearns for combat action. James Cagney plays 


Costa-Garvas’ political drama of aman gone “‘missing’’ down 
South America way, and the father and wife who search for | the psychotic captain. With Jack Lemmon and William Powell. 
‘a.' 13 WARRIORS 


him. With jack Lemmon and Sissy Spacek. 
Walter Hill’s infamous gang film. Come unarmed, but warned. 


MARCH 
19 BEDAZZLED 
1 MANHATTAN You won't be able to take sin seriously after seeing this 
Great comedy, great drama, seriously funny. Womanizing hilarious version of Faust. Devil Peter Cook gives Dudley 
Woody meets up with young thing, Mariel Hemingway, on the Moore seven wishes—including 
streets of New York. Shot in beautiful black and white by Gor- 20 48 HOURS 
don Willis. Meryl streep, Micheal Murphy, and Diane Keaton. Hill's searing action picture, with cop Nick Nolte aided by 


: Eddie Murphy on the trail of a killer. 
Speer oe MINER'S DAUGHTER ss : 26 DR. STRANGELOVE 
Sissy Spacek portrays Loretta Lynn in this warm, skillful 


F ; ; You know it, you love it, it still makes you worry. Stanely 
eae Sgt aed apes Gt Rea als Kubricks comedy classic of nuclear madness. At least twice 


as funny as The Day After. With George C. Scott, Sterling 
8 BLAZING SADDLES 


Hayden, the great Slim Perkins, Peter Sellers, Peter Sellars, 
Mel Brooks pummels the entire Western genre with a couple and Peter Sellars. 

hundred sight gags, and interesting stories, a few songs, and r 27. ON THE WATERFRONT 

a big pot of beans. With Gene Wilder, Cleavon Little, fam 


“| coulda been a contender...”” The Brando classic, with Rod 
Madeline Kahn, and Harvey Korman. Steiger and Lee J. Cobb. 
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ALL FILMS SHOWN IN B 106 ANGEL 


Saturday, Feb. 2 at 2:00 p.m. in Marsh. 
Lounge, Billings. Bring bold new ideas and 


Attention!! Film fans, filmakers, and video 
addicts — there will be an organizational 


meeting for the S.A. Films Cinema Club shy friends. 
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By FORD VON WEISE 
While investigating a broken 
water pipe on Christmas Day, two 
fire fighters and a maintenance 
worker in Vail, Colorado discovered 
a heart and a hand taken from a 


. cadaver at the UVM Anatomy and 
: Neurobiology Department. 


Vail fireman Michael Vaughan 
and maintenance manager Daniel 
James Leonard were checking for 
frozen pipes at the Wren condomi- 
nium complex and spotted a small 
box outside room 310. 

Leonard, expecting to find 
Christmas cookies, opened the box 
to find foil wrapped around an 
object in a plastic bag. Calling to 
Vaughan, Leonard began to open 
the bag. When Vaughan arrived, the 
two discovered not a box of cook- 
ies, but a human hand and heart. 

The box was addressed to 


Christopher Cotrell, a University of - 


Colorado student. Cotrell returned 
from a day of skiing to find the 
entire area sealed off by the Vail 
Police Department. According to 
Vail Detective Lindvall, the return 
address on the box was that of 


-UVM student Robert Florence, a 


freshman from Rye, N.Y. 

In what was described as a 
purely practical joke, Florence sent 
the hand and heart to Cotrell in 
Boulder with a note that read, “‘I 
got to hand it to you, you’ve 
really got a heart.” 

Florence was given the parts by 
two friends. Apparently, the prank 
seems to be another round of the 
practical jokes that the friends had 
been playing ever since prep school. 

The motivation for the prank 
came from a particular incident 
while Florence and his friends were 
at Taft. According to an article in 
the Rutland Herald, Cotrell ob- 
tained a fetal pig which he decided 
to display. On parents’ day, Cotrell 
had the pig swinging on a rope 
out the dorm window so that all 
parents could see until a teacher 
had him remove it. 

In the Vail incident, the human 


parts were left in Florence’s car. 


during the first few days of vaca- 
tion by his former roommates. 
“It was left in my car. 1 knew what 
was to be done with it. Instead of 
throwing it away, I did what was to 
be done with it... I addressed it,” 


NEWS 


_ Body Parts Used In Prank 


Florence sent the hand and heart to 
Cotrell in Boulder with a note that 
read, ‘‘I got to hand it to you, you’ve 


really got a heart.”’ 


said Florence to Rutland Herald 


reporter Debbie Bookchin. 
Florence declined to elaborate to 
the Cynic. 


Colorado law enforcement offi- 
cials turned the matter over to the 
Burlington Police Department after 
declining to prosecute, which they 
could have done under a Colorado 
law dealing with abuse of corpses. 

UVM Anatomy and Neurobio- 
logy Department Chairman Rodney 
Parsons confirmed the missing parts 
on Tuesday, Jan. 10 after he 
received them from the Vail medi- 
cal center. He later submitted his 
findings to university officials. 

Meanwhile, Florence, still on 
vacation, thought the phone calls to 
his house in Rye from Vermont 
officials were still another prac- 
tical joke by his Taft friends. 

Director of UVM Security Dave 
Richard called Florence in Rye to 
inform him of the severity of the 
incident and to arrange a meeting 
between the two. They arranged to 
meet outside a large hotel in New 


York City. Florence, thinking that 
this so-called director of security 
might actually be real, traveled to 
the city to greet him. 

However, the two never crossed 
paths and Richard returned to 
Burlington empty-handed and up- 
set. 


Not finding Richard in New 
York convinced Florence that the 
whole incident was just a hoax. A 
few days later, Florence returned 
from a party in Princeton, N.J. to 
find his parents confused. During 
his absence, the press in Burlington 
uncovered the story on a tip from a 
reporter in Colorado. In a short 
period, the Florence family 
received numerous calls from Bur- 
lington and had no inclination as to 
what had happened. 

Florence’s fears 
diately realized. 

Unidentified sources confirmed 
that Florence and his friends then 
contacted UVM Dean of Stu- 
dents Keith Miser, who was vaca- 


were imme- 


GLENN RUSSELL 


NARBETH EMMANUEL: He determined punishment. 


tioning in New Mexico. Miser 
informed them of the severity of 
the situation and that they all 
faced disciplinary hearings. 

University Security officials 
continued to investigate the inci- 
dent and submitted reports to both 
Miser and Chittenden County 
State’s Attorney Kevin Bradley. 
The incident could pertain to a 
Vermont law forbidding ‘‘the un- 
authorized removal of dead 
bodies,” according to a Burlington 
Free Press article last week. 

Miser emphasized that the nor- 
mal disciplinary procedure will be 
followed and that the cases will be 
heard by Associate Dean of Stu- 
dents Narbeth Emmanuel. 

Miser added, however, that the 
incident has ‘“‘very serious implica- 
tions and is a very very serious 
offense because it was an act done 
to a human. The University treats 
bodies very seriously and_ this 
incident strikes at the very relation- 
ship that UVM has with contribu- 
tions... it is very sad, but superfi- 
cially looks amusing.”’ 

Emmanuel, said Miser, will hear 
each case separately and inform the 
six students involved of his decision 
in writing. They will have 10 days 
to appeal the decision. Miser 
declined to name the other five 
individuals involved, nor would he 
speculate as to the probable result 
of the hearings. 

Miser added that this was the 
first violation of security in this 
area and that security procedures 
are presently being reviewed. He 
also. speculated that this one 
offense might have deeper ramifica- 
tions in teaching with cadavers 
throughout many educational insti- 
tutions. 

‘With fairly open laboratories, 
it is easy to slip parts out,’ said 
Miser. This open environment 
might evolve into a more restrict- 
ed and closed access system. 
Since the AP and UPI news services 
publicizing the theft, UVM may not 
be the only institution to alter its 
policies regarding anatomy labs. 

Meanwhile, Florence and the 
five others await their hearings and 
the results to what was called 
‘fone of the more bizarre things” 
ever encountered by Vail law 
enforcement. be 


Rankin Speaks on Weaponry 


By JOE ELMLINGER 

The concept of nuclear 
deterrence is a myth that 
the Pentagon has put forth 
since the 1950s. Meanwhile, 
it has been clandestinely 
working toward increasing 
our ability to destroy Soviet 
weapons — a Strategy called 
Counterforce. 

In a lecture/slide show 
entitled “‘First Strike Wea- 
pons: Technology and Stra- 
tegies’”” Joanna Rankin, 
associate professor of phy- 
sics, asserted that many 
military and political lea- 
ders have been duping the 
public into believing that 
they are primarily con- 
cerned with deterring the 
Soviet aggressors. The truth 
is that the technological 
advances in our weapons 
systems have forced the 
Soviets more and more into 


a “use it-or lose it” situa- 
tion that further disrupts 
the balance of power. 
“Counterforce is diame- 
trically opposed to stability 
and deterrence,’ said Ran- 
kin. New highly sophistica- 
ted weapons such as the 
Cruise and Pershing II mis- 
siles have been promoted as 
significant defensive ad- 
vances that will lead to 
greater security, but they 
are all in fact highly offen- 
sive in nature. Their accu- 
racy and proximity to the 
Soviet Union makes them 
viable first-strike weapons. 
“Indeed, there has 
always been a schism be- 
tween official public policy 
and the operational doc- 
trine that guides military 
planning,”’ said Rankin. 
According to Ms. Ran- 
kin, the proof of this schism 


is evidenced by heavy U.S. 
emphasis on the basic ele- 
ments of a first-strike stra- 
tegy: extremely accurate 
missiles and bombers; anti- 
submarine capability; anti- 
satelline capability; intricate 
command, communications, 
and control networks; and 
missiles and bombers that 
can intercept residual 
enemy forces. 

But each new technolo- 
gical advance buys only 
short term security, for it is 
not long until the other side 
catches up, said Rankin. We 
are engaged in a game of 
“technological one-upman- 
ship”’ that is really only part 
of a vicious spiral leading 
toward Armageddon, she 
asserted. 


“More weapons cannot 
provide us with more secur- 


ity,” said Rankin. Pentagon 
thinkers have for too long 
viewed the arms race as a 
zero-sum game, one in 
which there is endless 
potential for increases. 


Rankin said the nuclear 
disarmament question is a 
simple one that has been 
clouded and confused by 
the selective and misleading 
information put forth by 
proponents of nuclear 
buildup. 

Awareness of the true 
situation together with ac- 
tion is the only way to 
overcome the cycle of fear 
and despair that results as 
we contemplate the nuclear 
future, Rankin said. Dis- 
armament will be a major 
issue in the ’84 presidential 
campaign if more people 
become aware of the truth, 


said Rankin. 


Rankin said that the 
“U.S. is pursuing an illusory 
policy of military superior- 
ity which cannot be had in 
this world.’’ She thinks of 
the U.S. military buildup as 
a train running faster and 
faster toward “the worst of 
all possible worlds,” one 
in which ‘‘each superpower 
has the theoretical capabi- 
lity to survive and win a 
nuclear war only if it strikes 
first.’ She feels it is up to 
the public to pull the brake 
and bring the steady acce- 
leration to a halt. 

Rankin said that, 
because the United States is 
and always has been ahead 
in terms of technology, the 
public is in a position to 
make the first ‘unilateral 
steps toward parity.” a 
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Jewett Remains Controversial 


By MAGGIE GARB 

Dean John Jewett has been the 
focus of an extraordinary amount 
of criticism from both students and 
faculty in the past year. Contro- 
versy over the new curriculum and 
Jewett’s positions on issues of 
tenure and pay increases have made 
him the center of argument among 
arts and sciences faculty. 

The chief administrator of the 
College of Arts and Sciences, 
Jewett has been at UVM since 
1977. As dean of Arts and Sciences, 
he is in a position, along with 
faculty committees and department 
chairmen, to make decisions con- 
cerning hiring, firing and tenure- 
giving to Arts and Sciences faculty. 
Recently he has been instrumental 
in the development of the new 
curriculum. 

‘““My principle concerns are with 
curriculum and the attraction and 
retention of high quality faculty,” 
said Jewett. 

Some faculty think Jewett is 
concerned more with. procedure 
than with the individual in ques- 
tion. He has been accused of being 
“cold,” “inhuman,” and difficult 
for the faculty to talk to. Other 
faculty members. think _ that 
Jewett’s presence at UVM has given 
the university strength and direc- 
tion. Other faculty are not inter- 
ested in Jewett or the politics of 
the university at all. 

“There are two camps in the 
faculty,’’ one faculty member said. 
“One has negative responses to 
Jewett, the other has positive or no 
opinion, but about 50 percent of 
faculty is disenchanted with him.” 

“Some of the faculty who are 
upset with the dean have little else 
to do and some don’t. understand 
how good they have it,” said 
another faculty member. 

Last spring the administration 
chose a committee of faculty 
members to make a confidential 
evaluation of Jewett. The report 
was not publicized but Vice- 
President for Academic Affairs 
Robert Arns told the faculty that 
Jewett was a competent administra- 
tor. 
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DEAN JEWETT: Enjoys opposition’s challenge. 


Said one faculty member, “A 
vote of confidence, secret ballot, of 
faculty would give the only evalua- 
tion of Jewett.” 

Jewett does not seem disturbed 
by the controversy surrounding his 
decisions. He said that debate is 
healthy and enjoys the challenge of 
people opposing his decisions. With- 
out controversy, Jewett said, his 
job would be boring. 


Jewett has become a controver- 
sial figure, not only because of the 
outcome of his decisions, but also 
because of his decision-making 


methods. Some faculty argue that 


his bureaucratic procedures, espec- 
ially those concerning the hiring 
and retention of faculty, seem 
calculated and pragmatic. They 
think he has formed a scientific 
method for making decisions and 
for dealing with the faculty. In 
forming this method some think 
that he has de-emphasized the 


human element and that following 
procedure has become Jewett’s sole 
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criteria for judgment. 

“He does believe that a lot of 
things are measurable, almost quan- 
tifiable, that you can define excel- 
lence and then see how people 
measure up to it,” said one faculty 
member. 

Jewett says that in making 
decisions concerning individual 
faculty members, he attempts to be 
as objective as possible. 

“We inform ourselves with as 
much written material as possible 
and buttress that with conversation 
with the individual involved and the 
department chairmen,” Jewett said. 
“But, judgments are subjective; it is 
not always possible to form an 
algorithm in the decision-making 
process and in the end make a 
judgment that is completely objec- 
tive.”’ 

Another faculty member said 
that it is not just in decision- 
making, but during faculty meet- 
ings, that Jewett’s rules of proce- 
dure become inflexible. Some facul- 
ty think that the decision to use the 
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new curriculum was made without 


adequate discussion among the 
faculty. 

“He does not like faculty 
meetings,” said one faculty mem- 


ber. “He does not have the ability 
to sit back and listen without 
having decided beforehand or 
attempting to manipulate.”’ 

Although arguments about 
Jewett have seemed to increase in 
the past year, one faculty member 
who has been at UVM for 18 years 
said that this controversy has 
existed since Jewett first arrived 
and that the situation is improving. 

This faculty member said that 
when Jewett first arrived from Ohio 
University he was considered an 
outsider, who did not understand 
life at UVM or life in Vermont. 

“He was working hard and 
diligently, but didn’t realize how 
severely upset people were about 
the way he was doing things, but 
that is changing.” 

This faculty member believed 
that people are beginning to under- 
stand the standards that Jewett has 
set for the faculty, and that Jewett 
has mellowed and ~become more 
understanding in his relations with 
the faculty. 

“The bending is mutual,” said 
one faculty member. ‘‘More- people 
are beginning to understand that, 
troublesome as it (the bureaucracy) 
is, it is also a protective thing. 
These various procedures are being 
refined and made more applicable 
to the particular institution.” 

Like anyone else’s, Jewett’s 
personality and _ decision-making 
methods are a product of his 
background. He was educated at 
Harvard and MIT, where he 
received his Ph.D. in chemistry. He 


‘taught chemistry and later worked 


in the administration at Ohio 
University, a larger school than 
UVM. After eight years at UVM he 
said that he loves the challenges of 
his job. 

“J find him a very intelligent 
and interesting person,” one faculty 
member said, ‘‘but there are certain 
mannerisms and procedures that 
really can get on your nerves.” ° 
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areas recorded record levels 
of business, but so too have 
the area’s ski shops. 

After last year’s virtual 
“no show”’ snow, this year’s 
snow seems to have fallen 
(thus far) in adequate 
amounts. And even though, 
as Time magazine reports, 
“the tab for a week of 
skiing at a major resort is 
now roughly the cost of a 
small used car,’’ skiers are 
carving turns in record 
numbers. 

At Sugarbush and 
Sugarbush North, home of 
the area’s most expensive 
lift ticket ($25 full-day and 
$21 half-day), business has 
been excellent. 

Chan Weller, the moun- 
tain’s marketing director, 
reports that this year’s 
volume of skiers has been 
significantly higher than last 
year’s, and that the resort is 
well ahead of operations 
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viously their best year. 

Of course, for those 
who took advantage of 
Sugarbush North’s .$135 
student ski pass, the cost of 
skiing is slightly lower. 
Now one only has to pay 
for new skis, boots, bind- 
ings, poles, goggles, racing 
pants and sweaters, gators, a 
ski rack, and a host of other 
endless ‘‘necessities’’ (in- 
cluding gas and beer for the 
drive). Still, Weller reports 
there has been ‘‘a tremen- 
dous increase in this year’s 
student pass sales.”’ 

At the Downhill Edge, 
one of Burlington’s . ski 
shops, retail sales are signi- 
ficantly higher than those 
of last year. The most 
popular items, according to 
salesperson Luke Marble, 
include clothing, ski boots, 
and skis. And these are by 
no means inexpensive. 

The most expensive skis 
and boots sold at the Edge 
are manufactured by 
LeCroix and Lange, respec- 
tively; these run _ for 
approximately $450 and 
$325. 

Marble explains that 
these highly fashionable, 
high-tech items ‘‘may not 
sell, but they attract poten- 
j tial customers.” He adds 
. ; i that people now are ‘‘more 


willing to accept price in- 
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Smuggler’s Notch and 
Stowe have also jumped off 
to great starts. Brad Moore 
of Smuggler’s claims that 
there is no comparison to 
last year at all, that “‘last 
year almost didn’t happen.” 
He attributes the increase in 
business not only to the 
snow, but also to. the 


from two years ago, pre-. ; 


A Booming Year 
for Ski Business 


STEVE OSTROW 


SUGARBUSH NORTH: Ski industry has been helped by the 
improved economy and increased population in the area. 


improved health of the 
economy and the increased 
number of people in the 
area. 

Moore also claims that 
season pass and “badge” 
sales ($40, plus $10 per 
day) are ‘‘an all-time record, 
largely due to  word-of- 
mouth advertising by satis- 
fied skiers.” 

Stowe, the training faci- 
lity and host of the UVM 
ski team, also reports an 
exceptionally high — skier- 
turnout. Craig Whiton of 
Stowe attributes this to the 
snowfall and the mountain’s 


‘‘more 
proach.” 
Despite the $24 per day 
lift ticket, Whiton claims 
that the true cost is not that 
high; most skiers, he says, 
come for more than one 
day and can thus purchase 
‘lower-priced multi-day tic- 
kets.’”’ He went on to say 
that season pass ($650) 
sales have been substantially 


higher this year, though 
student mid-week _ pass 


aggressive ap- 


($200) sales have dropped 
slightly. 

The high prices associa- 
ted with skiing have encour- 
aged the mountains to add 
facilities, 


and improve 


Sugarbush officials report 
that they have added new 
trails and snowmaking, 
though much of it seems to 
go unnoticed. 

Rob Mallozzi, a season 
pass holder at Sugarbush 
North, claims that he didn’t 
“notice any improvements 
to the mountain.” 

Smuggler’s has under- 
gone an “indescribably im- 
portant”’ transformation by 
adding an extensive snow- 


making system to _ their 
mountains, according to 
Moore. 


John Crosby, an instruc- 
tor at Smuggler’s, notes that 
the snowmaking has largely 
accounted for consistently 
good conditions. 

Stowe has added a new 
lift this year — the Toll- 
house chairlift — though 
they have made no signifi- 
cant additions to snow- 
making, grooming, or lodge 
facilities. 

Nevertheless, James Mix 
and Billy Best, a member of 


UVM’s renowned ski team, 
both claim that Stowe has 
been excellent this season, 
particularly the grooming. 
So perhaps, as Time 
notes, “‘the cold, crisp joy 
of schussing to bankruptcy” 
is worth it after all. . 
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|Bars Cash in on 
Audio-Video Craze 


By AMY SCHLEGEL 

Certain area nightspots, 

among them Minerva’s Rest, 
Doolin’s, and Whispers, are 
refurbishing themselves, at 
no small cost, to accommo- 
date the current trends in 
music videos and dance. 
The result, the owners of 
each establishment claim, 
is increased business. 

For the past year 
Minerva’s Rest has played a 
precursory role in the 
audio-visual entertainment 
spectrum downtown by 
offering a _ six-foot video 
screen and a-commodious 
350-person capacity. Within 
the past seven months, 
however, Minerva’s has 
expanded physically and 
technologically: a disc joc- 
key and a second bar were 
added in May, and within 
the past two weeks, four 
television monitors. 

Frank Cioffi and Steve 

| Coon co-own and operate 


Minerva’s with an eye 
toward ‘addressing the 
needs” of their clientele. 


They have done this, they 
feel, by ‘remaining contem- 
porary” with the current 
video-art wave and by ex- 
panding their video capa- 
city. 


Doolin’s. 
Cioffi, whose hobby is 


Dever estimates ‘that 
within the next six months 
he will have invested 
$30,000 in refurbishments 
and audio equipment. Since 
the installment of the disc 
jockey booth at Halloween, 
Doolin’s has expanded its 
“busy days’ from Wednes- 
day through Saturday and 
has increased its business 
“over two-fold since last 
year,”’ claims Charles 
Asmar, doorman. 


“Chips” Hanson, 
Doolin’s disc jockey and 
manager, views Doolin’s as a 
“small art deco dance club” 
of about 125-person capa- 
city whose sales _ have 
allegedly increased 40 per- 
cent since the DJ’s incep- 
tion. 

Dever believes that with 
the presence of a_ disc 
jockey “all of a sudden it 
was fun,’ and that there is 
“something different every 
night.”” The changes have 
given Doolin’s a new image 
and a surge in sales. 

In May 19883 ‘‘Le Club” 
in Winooski, the area’s first 
prototype discotheque, 
closed its doors after four 
years of business about the 
time the label “‘disco”’ died. 


MARK SWEENEY 


CHRIS HANSON: Spinning discs to profit at 


Whispers, the resurrec- 


video, is “going to goted Le Club, is owned and 
crazy”’’ with his state-of-the- operated by the former 
art stereo-visual equipment, General Manager of Le 
which has now amassed aClub, Russ Martel. The 
$60,000 value. He hopes to emergence of Whispers as an 
create a “collage of sub- ‘‘audio-visual night club” in 
liminal video” similar to which dance music and 
The Metro (a dance club in state-of-the-art audio and 
Boston) by centralizing the visual equipment combine, 
control of the stereo and has given Martel ample 
video components and by reason to think his club can 
synchronizing the music cater successfully to what 
with interpretive visual he calls a ““TV generation. 
images. Enhancements such as 
Dance clubs comparable an expanded interior, acous- 
to Minerva’s generally tical alterations, and the 
charge a cover price for the purchase of $42,000 in 
entertainment and atmos- top-of-the-line parapher- 
phere, but Cioffi believes a nalia, are, admittedly for 
cover is not necessary to Martel, a “researched, calcu- 
generate sales. The need for lated risk.” The contem- 
expansion and the expecta- porary audio-visual appara- 
tion of catered audio-visual tus at Whispers includes: a 
entertainment have resulted ten-foot video screen, three 
in an enhanced overall television monitors, 270 
atmosphere of Minerva’s. videos, and a character 
Eight months ago generator, similar to a word 
Doolin’s came under the processor, that can send 
ownership of Jerry Dever. messages across the screen. 
Many of the bar’s internal Martel emphasizes am- 
changes since then were biance, a sophisticated, ele- 


inspired by Minerva’s. The gant atmosphere.” Whis- 
remodeling includes stand- pers’ spacious bar, a 
up bars, the removal of wooden dance _ platform, 


d- abundant cocktail tables, 
q and a 300-person capacity, 
will create the 


booths and tables, re ol 
hioned ceilin an, 
eat bar, ona a disc he hopes, 
jockey. Future renovations hroad appeal that has been 
will include brass railings, 4 sq successful at Minerva’s. 
gymnasium floor finish, and There is a cover charge on 
a coat check. weekends. e 
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IRA President Resigns 


By DOROTHY O’LEARY 

Citing time limitations, 
Inter Residence Association 
(IRA) President Gail Mas- 
ciantonio resigned Monday, 
January 16. Former Vice 
President of Governing 
Affairs Susan Leitch suc- 
ceeded her. January 23 IRA 
Vice President of Service 
Affairs Mandy Gill also 
resigned, She has not yet 
been replaced. 

The resignations were 
announced at a_ general 
council meeting last Tues- 
day. Previous IRA Secretary 
Diane Hadaya was approved 
by the council as the new 
vice president of governing 
affairs. The council also 
approved Lori Zarkower to 
fill the office of secretary. 
The office of vice president 
of service affairs is open for 
nominations. 

According to _ Leitch, 
the vice president of service 
affairs must organize the 
IRA movies, maintain the 
student copier service and 
chair the IRA entertain- 
ment committee. Because 
the movies have been 
chosen and ordered and the 
copier responsibilities will 
be distributed to.someone 
else, the operation of ser- 
vice affairs should not be 
disturbed. 

“The person who comes 
in will have a _ working 
knowledge. Most likely 
they’ll be a council member 
who’s been exposed to her 
duties and that side of the 
organization,”’ said Leitch. 

Masciantonio is a 
second semester sopho- 
more. She has been presi- 
dent for one semester. Her 
freshman year included 
positions as the IRA repre- 
sentative from McAuley 
Hall and on the Housing 
Committee. Expecting to 
hold the office of vice 


Billings 


president of governing 
affairs her sophomore year, 
she inherited the job of 
president when the elected 


president, Ray Tanner, 
transferred to another 
college. 

Masciantonio thinks 


that the job of IRA presi- 
dent took too much of her 
time and she wants to 
devote more time to aca- 
demics. Although she can- 
not participate as an active 
member, since only dorm 
representatives can vote, she 
will still attend the council 
meetings and advise the 
officers. She feels confident 
in the ability of the officers. 
“T have a lot of confidence 
in Susie (Leitch) and the 
rest of the _ executive 
board,”’ she said. “There 
won’t be any effect on IRA 
except a positive one.” 

Leitch was sorry to lose 
Masciantonio as President 
but expected no problem 
with the transition. The 
present officers agreed. 

“Tt shouldn’t have too 
much of an effect,’ said 
Treasurer Dave Wishnow. 
“She (Masciantonio) was 
excellent. She’s still around 
to talk to and get advice 
from.”’ 


“The executive council 
has always worked well asa 
group,’ said council mem- 
ber Paul Laliberte. “It 
should be a smooth transi- 
tion. She is very effective. 
It’s a shame to lose Gail but 
Sue should do an good a 


job.” 


IRA’s plans for the 
coming semester will con- 
tinue as scheduled. The 
movie schedule remains as 
planned last semester. The 
organization’s other major 
concern is Spring Fling, 
which it funds in conjunc- 
tion with S.A. Concerts. e 


Project 


Suffers Delay 


By LEXY BIONDO 

The multi-million dollar 
renovation of Billings Stu- 
dent Center, called the 
Billings Project, is suffering 
a modest delay. The cause 
of the delay is that, when 
bids were opened for the 
job, they were much highe 
than expected. , 

Director of Administra- 
tion Support Services Ray 
Lavigne does not think the 
setback will be a major one. 
“We are looking at ways of 
bringing in cutbacks with- 
out affecting the integrity 
of the building,”’ he said. 

There are many differ- 
ent options for  price- 
cutting. It is the intention 
of the Support Services, 
however, to cut back on 
various expenses, rather 
than to take a large chunk 
out of one area. 

There had been a sug- 
gestion to revamp the entire 
project and exclude the 
plans for the new auditor- 
ium. This, however, will not 


be the case. 
Some of the © price- 
cutting options include 


using plaster of veneer 
instead of sheet rock in the 
walls, changing the expos- 
ure on the slate roof, 
changing the type of granite 
used, eliminating custom 
lighting fixtures or using 
less expensive food service 
equipment. There is also the 
option of eliminating the 
glazed block or changing 
the seating in the lecture 
theater. 


No final decision has 
been made. “‘It will take the 
better part of 10 more days 
before we finally settle on 
what we think we need to 
change,” said Lavigne. 

A new construction 
date has not been set, but 
Lavigne expects it will still 
be some time this spring. 
“We have engineers working 
on it night and day,’ he 
said. Construction — will 
begin as soon as a final 
settlement is reached. e 
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CASSETTE 
COPYING CENTER 


20 UPPER ST. PAUL (BEHIND J. C. PENNY) 


HANDY’S TEXACO 


Your Campus Station 
75 S. Winooski Ave. 
Burlington 864-9535 


10% DISCOUNT ON ALL 
REPAIRS with I.D. 
FOREIGN & DOMESTIC SERVICE 

GUARANTEED WORK 
TOWING ROAD SERVICE 


AA approved repair facilities have signed a contract: 7 
‘with AAA: which guarantees their service work to AAA 
members limited to 90 days or 4,000 miles. ; 
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New Gradin 


By LISA LEVINE 

After one semester with 
the new grading policies 

‘(recognizing pluses and 
minuses), UVM _ students 
and faculty have had time 
to form opinions. As _al- 
ways, the system will 
receive praise along with 
hard knocks. Will it last, or 
just become another has- 
been? 

The comparative semes- 
ter class average drop from 
‘the fall of 1982 to the fall 
of 1983 could be a result of 
the new grading policy. For 
undergraduates as a whole, 
the average fell from a 2.81 
to 4 2.75. 

Registrar Charles Howe 
speculates that this drop is 
due to a combination of 
factors, one of which is the 
grading system. He feels 
that the key reason is the 
percentage increase last 
semester as compared to a 
year ago of A-F grades given 
by faculty members, mean- 
ing less students received 

incompletes and withdraw 
passings. 


Among the letter grades 
turned in, the percentage of 
C grades, including pluses 
and minuses, rose whereas 
the other letter grades did 
not change as much. This in 
turn lowered the _ total 
undergraduate grade point 
average because all of the C 
grades are now below the 
semester average of the fall 
of 1982 (2.81). 

Associate Professor of 
Forestry John Donnelly 
thinks that some students 
have been hurt by the lower 
points assigned to the minus 
grades. As a member of the 
School of Natural Resour- 
ces Studies Committee, he 
looked at the records of 
students who have a possibi- 
lity of being in academic 
difficulty. The committee 
noticed that last semester 
there were a few cases of 
juniors and seniors who 
were given all C’s with some 
C minuses. As a result, the 
students were put on trial 
because their cumulative 
semester averages were 
below the critical 2.0. 


THERE'S NEVER BEEN BETTER FRIENDS 
NEVER BEEN A BETTER TIME 


WHEN IT WAS BOILED EGGS ’N BEER - 
WHO EVER HEARD OF QUICHE ’N WINE? | 


WHEN LOUIS THREW A HOOK 


12 : 


AND THEY COUNTED ALL THE WAY TO TEN 


Under the old system they 
would have been fine 
because a C-minus was given 
the same quality points asa 
C. 

Judith Barber, assistant 
to the dean for student 
affairs in the College of 
Agriculture, thinks that a 
number of students were 
affected negatively by the 
new grading system. “It’s 
apparent that some students 
who are now in academic 
difficulty would not have 
been in difficulty under the 
former system.”’ 

This past semester the 
Studies Committee of the 
College of Agriculture 
found that, of the students 
who received below a 2.0 
(putting them on academic 
trial), a large amount would 
have had a better cumula- 
tive average (above a 2.0) 
under the old system. 

Freshman grade _aver- 
ages more than any other 
class dropped from fall 
1982 to fall 19838, accord- 
ing to the College of Arts 
and Sciences Dean’s List. 


Student Services representa- 
tive Susan Lackey says it is 
dangerous to blame this 
solely on the new grading 
system because there are 


other factors that exist, 
such as the age of the 
incoming freshman class 


and the interests and majors 
of the class members. 

A particular problem 
arises on the subject of an 
A-plus, and whether it is 
fair to give it the same 
quality points as an A. 
One UVM senior said that 
he would have had a perfect 
average last semester if his 
A-pluses and minuses were 
counted the same as an A. 

Mary Ann Smith, a 
lecturer in the Effective 
Speaking Program, favors 
the system because it allows 
faculty to reward students 
who have completed “‘plus”’ 
work. 

This policy also gives 
students incentive to per- 
form well on final exams. 
Donnelly believes this to be 
true because a student going 
into a final with a solid B 


THAT'S WHEN BEER WAS SOMETHING SPECIAL 
NOW IT IS AGAIN! 


Ys 


IT’S BACK TO BEER, BOYS 


MILLER SPECIAL RESERVE. 


Once again, there’s a beer with character. 


© 1983 Miller Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wisc. Available in limited areas 


Take a Short Cut 

to Carefree S 

It's the Latest 
in Hair Fashion! 


Today's look is shon and smart it's easy to 
wear and easy to care Now 

ever with this money saving coupon 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


Offer Expires 
1/31/84 


NO 
PROINTMENT 
Ne CLSSARY 


GREA 
CHPECTATIONS 


SO. BURLINGTON 864-4047 


g Hurts G.P.A. 


has a little push to strive for 
a B-plus. With the old 
system, the student could 
get away with a B-minus 
and still receive a quality 
point of 3.0. 

UVM senior Melody 
Hirschbiegel feels strongly 
that under the old system it 
is unfair for the student 
who does better quality 
(plus) work to be awarded 
the same quality points as 
the student who does infer- 
ior work (minus work). Miss 
Hirschbiegel believes that if 
UVM wants to stay with the 
new grading policy, it 
should do so one hundred 
percent, meaning that an 
A-plus should have more 
points than an A. 

‘When a student can be 
expelled for being .33 of a 
point below a 2.0, it seems 
only fair that a student be 
rewarded for a .33 above,” 
said Hirschbiegel. “‘In realiz- 
ing this may cause problems 
with an F grade, the solu- 
tion is simple, a failure is a 
failure and an F plus 
needn’t be considered.” 


tyling 


ts easier than 


$9.50 


JUST-A-CUT 


Ce 


~ BFP/10-18 


Custom Hair Design 
that only Looks expensive 


PRECISION HAIRCUT TERS 
UNIVERSITY MALL 


(Near Zayre's) 
Route 89 & Williston Road 
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the Stereo Citalivate 


BACK TO THE BOOKS... 


..:- AND THE MUSIC. 
SONY. HEADPHONES 


THE MDR-30T THE MDR-40T 


SONY. 


THE MDR-20T 


* LIGHTWEIGHT 
- EXCELLENT 


DEPINITION $49.88 


» LIGHTWEIGHT 
- FITS EVERYTHING 


- OPEN AIR 
- EASILY ADAPTABLE 


- LIGHTWEIGHT 
- GOES ANYWHERE 


$18.88 $29.88 


$23.88 


- DIRECT DRIVE x 
- FRONT ACCESS CONTRO 


- CARTRIDGE $119.88 


- DOLBY B+C 
- FEATHER TOUCH CONTROLS 
- AUTO MUSIC SEARCH 

$159.88 


- AUTO TAPE SELECT 
- SOFT TOUCH 


CONTROLS $139.88 


- 40 WATTS PER CHANNEL 
* DIGITAL TUNING 


-MEMORYSCAN $209.88 


INCLUDED 


\ : 


Is 


» RECORDING WALKMAN 
- SOFT TOUCH CONTROLS 


ene $119.88 


MICROPHONE 


- DOLBY NOISE REDUCTION 
- AUTO REVERSE 

- FEATHER TOUCH 
CONTROLS 


- CASSETTE PLAYER 
- DOLBY 

- SOFT TOUCH 
CONTROLS 


- FM RADIO 
- DOLBY 


$89.88 $109.88 ‘Compactsize $129.88 


THE GR-300 SYSTEM 


THE GR-200 SYSTEM | 


THE LNX-90 : 
INCLUDES: $1.19 EACH INCLUDES: 
- 20 WATTS PER CHANNEL Maa - 30 WATTS PER CHANNEL 
TH DIRECT | Aa RECEIVER — = 

ACCESS -Dikect orive semi ‘i me 
. DIRECT DRIVE SEMI- Cae tie AUTOMATIC TURNTABLE | ELBE “os 

AUTOMATIC TURNTABLE THE HFX-90 WITH CARTRIDGE 
- 3 WAY BASS REFLEX : 7 SPEAKERS WITH 10 INCH | 

SPEAKERS WITH 8-INCH SONY WOOFER 

WOOFER 
OPTIONAL STAND $45.00 | UCX-S90 | OPTIONAL STAND $55 
WITH PURCHASE OF SYSTEM THE UCX-S90 WITH PURCHASE OF SYSTEM 


$2.69 EACH 


the Stereo 


SALE ENDS JANUARY 30, 1984 
658-6952 


$399.88 $499.88 


QUANTITIES LIMITED 
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Criticizes sosocial because like how can they te sarety courses are offer- you take a more realistic 
| Luginbuhl Our civilization has run this school without the eq each year. The necessary approach to hunting in 
never seen technological students and our $. Just prerequisite to the course js Vermont, or anywhere for 

To the Editor: growth such as we've seen thinking. Have a good having a hunting license.” that matter. Going to a 
Congratulations on this century and Hi-Tech semester. Sorry, Bruce, you have it game reserve for one day in 

“Prevention Before Inven- medicine is a part of it. -Mike Ehrenthal backwards. In order to ever order to slap together an 

tion,’ (Dec. 1, 1983);some It will continue to grow in Class of °84 get your license you must article for the Cynic does 


With the mean grade 
point average of UVM stu- 
dents having dropped ever 
so slightly last semester, the 
new _ grading system’s 
detractors haven’t been long 


for keeping silent. There is a point at less objectionable than among the concerns ex- Was meant to be: a sincere 
The new system, which which blaming the new preaching improved study pressed by students are effort to strengthen the 
awards and penalizes plus system becomes question- habits to those who do not, the lack of recognition academic standards —_ at 


and minus grades, is being 
blamed in some quarters for 


UVM students’ declining to lessened student per- not study habits, but ex- as an A, and the fact that tough guidelines into alibis, 
performance. formance last semester, the cuses. The new grading some professors have pre- It 1s best to live by the 

Mathematically, it is new system is already being system seems in danger of viously seemed intent on sword and attempt to uti- 
conceivable that it did just used as an excuse in the being displayed as the per- tacking an _ indiscriminate lize the system positively. 


that. The average under- 
graduate saw his or her 


grade point average 
from 2.81 to 2.75 last 
semester, a decline that 
could be directly traced to 
the system’s punishment of 
minus grades. 


dip 


able, however. Whether or 


not it did in fact contribute 


ongoing charade among cer- 
tain students to justify 


faltering grades. 

Granted, discussing 
grades, whether they are 
good or bad, is a queasy 
endeavor. Relating how well 
one does is only slightly 


In question, however, is 


petual scapegoat, the ulti- 
mate excuse for the student 


who does not receive good 
grades. 


This does not mean that 
the new system is without 
its discrepancies. Chief 


given an A-plus, which is 
given the same credit (4.0) 


minus on the end of grades 
that do not always neces- 


Look Beyond Ideologies 


Everyone has some poli- 
tical ideology. Some weigh 
their decisions on abstrac- 
ted values of law, ethic, or 
personal experience. Others 
cling to universal principles 
of ultimate justification. 
And a few just vote demo- 
crat every November. 

We all have faith in our 
ideas, and we _ assemble 
them, however crudely, into 
ideologies. Some would 
rather call them a_ point 
of view, or a_ personal 
philosophy. But regardless, 
we all have some ideological 
justification for our politics. 
Even if it’s the common 


retreat, ‘‘Well, that’s what I 


think.”’ 


Similarly, nations tend 
to assume individual ideo- 
logies. Leaders have faith in 
their ideas, and normally 
move politically to realize 
their ideology. In doing so, 
all nations adopt a person- 
ality, just as every person 


has one. 


Unfortunately, as indi- 


viduals argue among them- 
selves, so too nations quar- 
rel. And often, these wars 


and killings are undertaken 


in the name of ideologies. 
The Catholics battle the 
Protestants in Ulster, South 


complexity, cost and _ in 


Africans invade Southern 
Angola, and capitalists bat- 
tle the mass of Marxists- 
communists everywhere. 


This week the Cynic 
features an interview with 
Environmental Studies 
Teaching Assistant David 
Weinstein, who spent two 
weeks traveling through 
Nicaragua. This country has 
been locked in an ideologi- 
cal battle with the United 
States ever since the Sandi- 
nista revolution in 1979. 
Our government calls the 
Sandinistas Marxist, their’s 
calls us imperialist. 


LETTERS [ee 


Regrettably, some indi- 
viduals have incorporated 
into their personal lives this 
ideological bigotry. Those 
who support our govern- 
ment are called interven- 
tionists practicing gun-boat 
diplomacy. Those who sup- 
port the Sandinista govern- 
ment are called communists 
deluded by left wing press. 
In either case, the injustices 
are gross. 


if we cannot see over 
ideological differences, 
‘there is little hope for 
international or even 
domestic community. As 


,beyond the stigma of ideo- 


air 


New Grading as Scapegoat 


sarily deserve such a distinc- 
tion. 


These flaws notwith- 
standing, the new system 
should be taken for what it 


UVM. For those who insist 
on kneading the system’s 


What can hurt can just as 
easily help. 


we look beyond race, color, 
or nationality when judging |. 
human character, so too our 
foreign policy must look 


logy in deciding political 
allegiance. 


In Nicaragua, as in 
many other third world | 
conflicts, the problem is 
critical. Until we can recog- 
nize the social and eco- 
nomic problems that under- 
lie national ideologies, the 
U.S. foreign policy will 
remain as unacceptable in | 
the world as racism is 
within our communities. 


. very thought-provoking St take the course first. You not a hunter make. 
lines in it, especially from absurdity. As Michio Kushi, Prisoner Wants also. say that hunting Daniel J. Harvey 
| Dean Luginbuhl. I quote: a Macrobiotic teacher, once re d licenses are compulsory to 
- “Further emphasis on ee ae eee isthe es PesPpondence’ hunters in Vermont (true) 
reventative medicine disease, cancer the cure.” but then you go on to sa : é 
| a result in more per- This is a free country, To the Editor: ; that at ae preserve a The Cynic’s new look a 
sons living longer, increasing those who are adventurous I am presently inearcer- gouth Hero only one person Semester, though a bit startl- | 
the financial drain on the can choose their own path ated at the Lucas County of the hunting party is i8 aesthetically, does not 
working population.” to well being. Those who Correctional Center for a required to have a license, If Teflect much of a change 
3 Is he trying to say that prefer not to take responsi- Marijuana charge and have his is true (and I hope it is @mong the paper’s staff. The 


preventative does prevent, 
and that Hi-tech medicine 
acts as a polite force of 
euthanasia? What value does 


bility for themselves can 

still support the establish- 

ment miracle workers. 
Luginbuhl et al express 


several months to do. 

The main reason for this 
letter is to find correspon- 
dence. I have no family or 


not) then I wouldn’t hunt 
there out of fear for my 
own. safety. I think that’s 
the type of hunter that 


he place on his own attitudes which make me _ friends and my occupation would “shoot at anything, 
parents? feel I’d rather not pay isa truck driver. including cows, sheep, dogs 
: “Society will have to there, let alone entrust my My age is 34 and white. ang you,” Mr. Hurd. 

make choices between good health to them! Let’s In case anyone is interested, In your opening state- 

socially desirable programs. just let nature run its I’m a “Pisces.” Any byPGUr ments; you paint a rosy 

I really question the cost- course. response will be apprecia- picture of a crisp fall day in 


savings of prevention.” 
“although prevention 
is desirable, it is unlikely to 
solve the dilemma of rising 
health care costs.” 
Luginbuhl knows that 
as a rule “‘society”’ does not 
make choices; the ‘experts’ 
do. Will he cut his own 
throat, and help make a 
choice which could create 
economic havoc? The medi- 
cal costs of not having a 
disease are very low, too 
low to maintain ‘‘Health 
Care” at 10 percent of the 
G.N.P. I suspect that the 
dilemma is personal and not 


Edward Kentish, 
Staff, Macrobiotic 
Health Center 

444 South Union St. 
Burlington 


Just Thinking 


To the Editor: 

So like last semester I 
was studying for finals and 
like I was thinking that if 
we all like said to our profs 
‘‘we’re not coming back 
next semester unless you 
gives us A’s,’’ they have to 


ted. 
Alvin L. Wilkinson, Jr. 
1622 Spielbush 
Wiehe 


____ Toledo, Ohio 43624 _ 


Disoriented 
Hunting Article 


To the Editor: 

As a Vermonter .and a 
hunter for eight years, I 
would like to comment on 
several points raised by 
Bruce Hurd in his disorien- 
ted article on bird hunting 
in Vermont. 

Mr. Hurd wrote ‘‘Hun- 


the woods, but then you 
later prostitute the whole 
idea of hunting when you 
include references to the 
‘pay to play’? game reserve 
in South Hero. That’s not 
hunting. That’s for flat- 
landers too lazy to find 
their own good _ hunting 
spots. A nice tender par- 
tridge would lose its flavor 
if f had to pay for it. 
Hunting on a game reserve 
is comparable to hunting 
for the squirrels that run 
around on campus — there 
is no challenge presented. 

I suggest, Mr. Hurd, that 


editorial board has, in fact, 
remained largely intact from 
last semester. 


| 


| 
| | 
| 
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FREE 20 MINUTES DRY TIME 
=== _—s—- WITHTHIS AD 


one coupon per customer per day 
expires March lst Valid Mon.-Fri. only 


Drop-off laundry service 


------------4 


247 No. Winooski Ave. (next to Dairy Queen) 864-9433 
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Lee’s Chinese 
Restaurant 


A New Chinese 
Restaurant 


Cantonese, Szechuan & Polynesian Cuisine 


LUNCHEON SPECIALS 
EXOTIC DRINKS 


* TAKE OUT ORDERS « 


Open Daily 11:30-10:00 
Closed Monday, except Holidays 
when we open at 4pm 


1900 Shelburne Rd. 985-3666 


clanfying 4% : 
otion2 CLINIQUE - 


Life's Essential Luxury: 


Luxury, for skin, means getting Organized those methods into a 
the best of care. quick 3-step procedure: Soap 
The bectok carecomesitron to cleanse. Lotion to de-flake 
qualified dermatologists. They and clarify. Moisturizer to renew. 
That's Clinique’s system of skin 
care--available now to anyone. 


help thousands of skins a vear, 
with visible results. 


That's why, in starting its search Clinique is the good life for skin. 
for the most effective skin care To learn how your skin can enjoy 
system, Clinique went straight to this privilege, consult the Clinique CLI N IQUE 
top dermatologists. Studied the Computer at any Clinique counter. §£—————____+—_—_ 


2 ‘ 
methods they used most often For good-looking skin, the best of Allergy Tested 
to improve skin’s appearance. care isn’t luxury. It’s essential. 100% Fragrance Free 


Maysair 


in the Marketplace, upper Church St., Burl. 9:30-5:30,Mon. &Fri. til? @ VISA, MasterCard, Amer.Ex., Mayfair Charge. 


invites 
Seniors/of all Majors 


to submit their resumés for consideration for our 
Executive Development Program. If you are a 

creative individual with proven abilities and 
achievement who seeks challenge and 

excitement, Lord & Taylor, America’s leading 

fashion specialty store, would like to see your resumé. 
Your resumé should be given to the 

Career Planning and Placement Office no later 
than January 3lst if you wish to be 
interviewed on campus on February /4th. 
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BUILDING MATERIALS 
See 


aes pe; Feet 
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"5 


DOORS & WINDOWS 
315°PINE STREET =e ee 
BURLINGTON BLDRS HARDWARE 


PANELING 


Over 50 years of Service 


YO U. R SHELVING 
LUMBER NUMBER _ MOvLDINGs 


CORK BOARDS 


863-3428 


T.A. HAIGH 


LUMBER COMPANY,INC 


Coce Cole and Coe are registered Nede-merts which idantity the same product of The Cose-Cow Comperny 
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Late Fee Appealed 


By ERIK STAVRAND 

I hope everyone noticed 
the shorter lines at registra- 
tion. I surely did. Do you 
know why they were short- 
er? It was due to that 
marvelous idea of pre- 
payment of tuition and 
fees. You remember, don’t 
you? They were due by 
January 9. A slight change 
in procedure, or a sleight of 


In all honesty, the con- 


cept of- pre-payment is major flaws. 


that the university imposed per day. mal. 
a penalty for what was, 


book 


sound. Students will avoid — flat fee? If the goal is truly deserve all the abuse she it is 


paying by mail. What, in registration, 


By EDEN STEIN 

When I first came to Burlington five years 
ago, Judaism was not important to me. I was 
psyched to start a new life away from my 
parents and New York City. Quickly alienated 
from the hectic rush of the city, I fell in love 
with Vermont. I felt totally at home in 
Burlington and in the countryside, and was 
drawn to people and lifestyles very different 
from mine. 

Academically my adjustment was great. I 
loved college. As a sophomore I decided to 
take Hebrew to fulfill my language require- 
ment. I knew it would be easy for me, since 
my parents had sent me to a Jewish day 
school. It was not a religious decision. We did 
not keep a home that observed the laws of 
Shabbat (Sabbath) or dietary laws. Sometimes 
I wondered why we didn’t follow these laws, 
which in school I was taught were so impor- 
tant. 

In Hebrew class I discovered a welcome 
refuge from my other introductory courses. 
Henny Lewin was a warm, friendly teacher 
and knew just how hard to push her students. 
Though some students were not Jewish, we 
enjoyed having latkes on Hanukah, and 
singing Hebrew songs on important holidays. 

One day I got a phone call from Mimi 
Wall, the administrator of Ohavi Zedek 
Hebrew school. They needed a _ teacher’s 
aide, and Henny Lewin had recommended me. 
Eager for a little extra cash, I accepted the 
four-hour-a-week job. Besides work, the only 


other time I went to the synagogue was for | _— 


high holiday services. 

I used college as a time to experiment 
with lifestyles that differed from the one I 
had grown up with. I went out in the country, 
in the sun and snow, hiking, and grew my 


own vegetables. I went to the bars with all the 
other college students. Occasionally I thought 


about going to synagogue, but Saturday 
mornings were precious for sleep and not 
prayer. 

Even though I considered myself a spiri- 
tual person, I was not ready for anything 
deeper. I needed to experience different 
lifestyles to realize that they didn’t fulfill my 
emotional and spiritual needs. 

Five years later I’m living in a different 
world. On Yom Kippur last September I 
heard Rabbi Wall’s sermon calling out to 
Jews only peripherally involved in Judaism. I 
heard a woman imploring teenagers to return 
to the synagogue for USY-social and cultural 
gatherings. 

Following the blowing of the Shofar 
which concluded Yom Kippur at sunset, I saw 
Hasse Halley, the woman who had spoken 
that afternoon at the synagogue. She invited 
me to come to her home for shabbat: dinner 
— any Friday evening. I was drawn to this 


16. 


woman and her family. They looked like a 
typical Vermont preppy family, but the men 
all wore kipot (skullcaps). 

That first dinner and shabbat was an 
intense, beautiful experience. We chanted the 
Kiddush, partook in the traditional shabbat 
meal of chicken soup and chicken, and sang 
traditional songs. There were about 20 people 
at the table: six Halley’s, some college stu- 
dents and a few others. Everyone was consi- 
dered part of the family. 

The next morning’s services at Ohavi 
Zedek synagogue were even more meaningful 
than the high holidays. had been. Maybe it 
was the small, closely knit group of people, 
and the specialness of Shabbat, crown of 
creation and stronghold of the Jews, that 
changed my life quickly and drastically. 

Keenly aware of my Jewish separateness, I 
now keep every Shabbat holy, eat only kosher 
food, and try to live as a Jew every minute. I 
have many questions: philosophical, religious, 
moral and practical. I find answers in the 
Torah, and a vast body of Judaic literature as 
well. 

All week I anticipate Shabbat and like my 
grandmothers, on Friday I clean my house, 


j 4! oe 240 kw. hrs 


yeu wor just released that revealed ts Life 

; 265 (I7on electric power for over Four 
he Kilowatt hours of stvdent use in dorms 
during Kiscal 1463... 


me es 

ohed ae have a 

Prombited trom using hair dryers 
silepdtehaae “fo be plugged in. 


The 


Without previous notifi- 
First, why a lateness sins, did not really cation of the policy change 
incomprehensible to 
the crush of registration by to keep students away from received. The policy wizards expect students to be fami- 
graduate the had neglected to put a liar with 
fact, was happening was _ fee by its lateness, say $5 standard American, albeit “borders upon the ludicrous. president. 


Remember the Sabbath 


Students have been ‘formed that cash orides 
will be awarded tothe dorm and the dorm 

Complex wrth the Oreatest Percent reduction 
in fokal energy Concuited between Jans 4, Feb 26 


HANG ON A SECOND... T HAVE To Go our 
TO THE WINDOW SILL TO GET AnoTHER 


another, hore fregrators uel 


and record club, The late fee policy 
phrase on the outside of the should be re-evaluated and, 
envelope — Dated Material if still deemed sound, imple- 
— Open Immediately. 
original idea of the students have been 
pre-payment remains sound. informed of its existence. 
The application was abys- Those students who were 
Lacking a graduated affected by the current 
Secondly, and most im- fee scale, this is but one state of affairs should have 
previously, standard: proce- portantly, notify the stu- more opportunity for the their money refunded. 
dure. The $50 late fee was dents of the policy change. university to extract money 
the incentive to avoid the The woman. from account- from the students. Enough 
the hand? lines.. Unfortunately, this ing, who at registration is enough. 

concept suffered from two informed students of their 


mented next fall only after 


An education at UVM is 
too financially dear to have 
a small revenue generator 
transgress student rights and 
common sense. 


it. Enforcement Erik Stavrand is S.A. 


put on a clean white tablecloth, and kindle 
the lights at sundown. On the way from 
synagogue to the Halley’s, I walk along the 
Burlington streets singing quietly. I see the 
college students going downtown and know I 
live in a separate world. I relish the peace of 
Shabbat, and the Neshemah Yeterah — 
additional soul granted to Jews for the 
Sabbath. Life becomes a sanctification of 
time. The love and renewal I feel on Shabbat 
keep me going all week. 


Burlington has a special group of Jews, 
lovers of justice and welcomers of strangers, 
who hold the Torah close to their hearts. I 
have been lucky to become part of a Jewish 
family who practices their religion with |} 
warmth, openness and love, truly loving their 
neighbors. They have helped me open up to 
an incredible source of wisdom, which contri- 
butes values and meaning to life. 

As a student of psychology, I know the 
immense value of the social support and 
tradition Judaism has to offer for mental 
and spiritual health. As a human being, I 
know the most important thing about my life 
is that I am a Jew. 


Ths has set many dorm + 
fifo action to Come Up wi energy. 
Saving measures 


Bot the dorm Hat will Probably vie 
sidents +0 live 
pian 
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SALAD BAR 


COMBINATIONS 
2 Arthur Treacher Fish SAB Se crtken Puls ae 
en : 
4—Chicken Hert Strips — 4— Chicken Breast Strips 2.49 
5 oz. Baked Sole Al e 5 oz. Baked Sole Almondine 3.39 
payee ae ae 8 02. Broiled N.E. Scrod 3,49 
2 = Fillets of Flound 99 Ff  2-Fillets of Flounder 3,49 
ats = tees ee 3.99 6 —Fried Oysters 3.49 
ried Oysters (bellies) 3.99 Boz. Clan Since 3 
6 oz. Clam Strips 4.49 12—Seall P 99 
12—Scallops 4.99 Callops 4.49 


7 —Battered Shrimp 4.99 


7 — Battered Shrimp 4.49 SKI P ACKAGES 
pS Save #100 


_—————E—E—— Family B Advanced Skiers 

amily boat D caster Omeglass II Skis, Poles, Salomon 737 Bindings, Installed and 

LIGHT APP Fi | Adj : : 
swt - aes oe Total Value *465 Package Price $365 
Fillet-of-Fish Sandwich 1.49 Chicken Boat Intermediate Skiers_ 
Fillet-of-Chicken Sandwich 1.59 (6 Chicken & Chips) 7.99 Dynastar Starsoft Skis, Poles, Salomon 637 Bindings, Installed and 
2—Fish & Chips 2.49 Basket (9 Chicken) 8.79 Total Value #395 Package Price $995 
2—Chicken & Chips 2.99 Shrimp Boat B Ski 
5 — Shrimp & Chips 2.99 (15 Shrimp & Chips) 7.99 Beginner Skiers_ 
Pint of Slaw — Macaroni or Dye riled aed aafieted 
Potato Salad - | Total Value #290 Package Price $190 


Advanced Skiers 


Rossignol F.P. Skis, Poles, Salomon 737 Bindings, Installed 
and Adjusted. 


Total Value ‘470 Package Price $370 
OLE ALMONDINE | Beginner Skiers 
Fe cere ee os ae Rossignol Skis, Poles, Look 25 Bindings, Installed 
I 80z. NE style broiled scrod, baked 1 ed Sole Almondine tapped and Adjusted. $ 
I potato w/ topping, cut green pears LF a baked | Total Value *280 Package Price 180 
1 et tf All Rossignol 
3.49 

‘ Cross Country Skis 40% OFF 
: 2 for 5.99 : 

on Odd $ Ski Sh 
I t 
f Expres 2-29-84 eefl ‘ O \d 
nape means torr tare Downstairs in The Ski ShOp —jon,-wed. 9-5: 

So, Burlington (802) 863- -2420 


30 
Burlington, Vi 862-5552 deal 9 pci 


Round-Trip Fares Adult Children 
Montpelier 
White River Jct. 
Bellow Falls 
Brattleboro 


There’s never been a better time to take Amtrak to 


all the fun and excitement of beautiful Montreal. 
Because from now through March 31st Amtrak will 
take you there for the one-way fare and bring you back 


for just $5. 


You'll enjoy all the comforts of Amtrak’s on-board 
OW, IND service. Wide, comfortable seats. And snacks, sand- 


wiches and beverages are always available. So you can 


forget the hassles of driving and weather conditions 
7 ie and arrive in Montreal relaxed. 
Amtrak’s Montrealer is a fare deal for the whole 
family. Children travel for half-price. 


Reservations must be made in 
advance and travel completed within 
3 5 days: Your travel agent can give 
; OR 5. 


you complete details. 

Or call us at 800-USA-RAIL to oo: 
find out why, with Amtrak, you’re on | 
the right track to magical Montreal. 


*OTHER RESTRICTIONS MAY APPLY. 
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~ momentous 1947 season. 


Colburn Gallery’s Faculty Art | 


By ALEX NEMEROV 
Baseball’s Great Experiment: Jackie 
Robinson and His Legacy. By Jules 
Tygiel. Oxford University Press. 
344 pages. $16.95. 

Joe Garagiola has done two 
things of interest during his long 
association with major league base- 
ball. First, on September 11, 1947 
he spiked and then slurred his 
Brooklyn Dodger opponent, Jackie 
Robinson, prompting Robinson to 
lose his temper for the only time in 
his rookie season. Second, and 
oftener, on almost every Saturday 
afternoon in the past decade 
in fact, Garagiola has imparted the 
wisdom of a certain pcrson to 
whom he refers only as ‘Mr. 
Rickey.” 

Clearly, this “‘“Mr. Rickey”’ has 
done something to earn Garagiola’s 
highest approbation. To no other 
baseball figure has Garagiola con- 
ferred the right never to have his 
first name spoken on_ national 
television. 

What ‘‘Mr. Rickey” did, it turns 
out, was to sign to a major league 
contract for the first time in the 
20th century a black player, Jac- 
kie Robinson. 

This is interesting. Garagiola, 
then a catcher for the St. Louis 
Cardinals and now an announcer 
on NBC’s Game of the Week, has 
come full circle in his attitude 
towards Rickey’s precedent. Gara- 
giola’s continued references to “Mr. 
Rickey” constitute one of the few 
existing links between today’s 
professional baseball, in which 
blacks and whites excel and fail 
with parallel regularity, and that 


~~ /Photos By KYRA SALLNIER 


Remembering J 


By JOHN ELMORE, JR. 

Shapes that arch like 
jumping whales from their 
white background to books 
petrified in marble; brightly 
colored comic-strip charac- 
ters to the not so comic 
smile of President Reagan 
splattered with blood-red 
paint — these works, part of 
an Art Department faculty 
exhibition presently show- 
ing at UVM’s Colburn Gal- 
lery, eschew any one unify- 
ing adjective other than 
eclectic. 

- With eleven artists 
working in a myriad of 
mediums, the exhibit pulls 
the viewer from piece to 
piece while evoking a spec- 
trum of emotions. 


In one corner, 
film/video artist Ted Ly- 
man’s piece ‘Sea Rocks, 
D.K.”’ depicts waves erupt- 
ing among rocks through 
the medium of enlarged 
film prints. Six multi- 
framed sequences hang side 
by side down the wall and 
reach toward the viewer on 
the floor. The perspective is 
truly unique with the final 
frame of the sequence so 
close to the wave that drops 
of water appear on the lens. 


until, in the last sequence, 
the waves and rocks develop 
other shapes and are freed 
to be molded by the ima- 
gination. Just as the frames 
of a film move slightly until 
played back at a _ fast 
speed, Lyman’s sequences 
slowly lose definition so as 
to allow the mind to follow 
the transformation without 
falling behind. 

Printmaker Bill Davison 
and ceramist Aurore Chabot 
also stretch the imagination 
with their works. 

Davison’s mixed-media 
paintings, “Fins and 
Breaches: Sluice” and ‘‘Fins 
and Breaches: Pinion,’’ con- 
tain. rounded shapes of 
brown and_ green _ that 
appear to jump from the 
white background giving the 
feeling of watching whales 
surface from the water. The 
choice of colors and the use 
of texture works well to 
engender the surfacing feel- 
ing. 


A turn of the head and 
one finds Chabot’s ceramic 
sculptures, “‘Wormy Cup” 
and ‘‘Marbleized Cup.” 
These pieces utilize several 
colors such as sky blue, 
earth red, and shades of 


BREAKING THE COLOR BARRIER: On the eve of the 1947 season, 


Each sequence 
progressively less 


Jackie Robinson spends a final day in the uniform of the Montreal Royals, 
the top farm club of the Brooklyn Dodgers. By opening day he would be 
promoted to the Dodgers, becoming the first black to play major league 


baseball in the 20th century. 

Jules Tygiel’s book, Baseball’s 
Great Experiment: Jackie Robinson 
and His Legacy, now provides 
another link, less emotional than 
Garagiola’s. The story not just of 
Robinson and his brilliant career, 
but of other black players like 
Larry Doby, Satchel Paige, Elston 
Howard, Don Newcombe, Roy 
Campanella, Henry Aaron and 
Willie Mays, Tygiel’s book chroni- 
cles the experiences of these 


athletes and the reaction of. fans 
and media towards their presence in 
professional baseball. 


What the book conveys, 
through a series of recent interviews 
with the surviving principles and an 
exhaustive recounting of contem- 
porary newspaper articles, is a 
different country, one in which 
segregation was thought to be the 
chosen preference of both races, 


cartoon characterizations of blacks. 


“of damaging their own game.”’ 


-terms. In 1945 Eddie Collins, the 


becomes yellow to elicit feeling: With 
defined 


See ART, page 23 


ackie Robinson 


Tygiel repeatedly takes issue 
with The Sporting News, for 
instance, for its  segregationist 
opinions and Stepin Fetchit-type 


In an editorial entitled ‘““No Good 
From Raising Race Issue,” the 
journal claimed that blacks and 
whites “‘prefer to draw their talents 
from their own ranks and both 
groups know their crowd psycho- 
logy and do not care to run the risk 


Several major league clubs are 
presented in similarly unflattering 


Boston Red Sox general manager, 
defended his team’s all-white make- 
up. “It is beyond my understanding 
how anyone can insinuate or 
believe that all ballplayers, regard- 
less of race, color, or creed, have 
not been treated in the American 
way as far as having an equal 
opportunity to play for the Red 
Sox.”’ 


Black — sportswriter Wendell 
Smith, relates Tygiel, responded by 
bringing three Negro League pros- 
pects to Boston for a tryout. Ten 
days later, the Red Sox had con- 
tacted none of the three, so Smith 
wrote the team for clarification. 
Collins responded that a broken leg 
suffered by manager Joe Cronin 
had “‘threw everything out of gear.” 
Collins never did contact the three 
players, one of whom was Jackie 
Robinson. 

The last major league team to 
play ,a black player, the Red Sox 
also had a chance to sign Willie 
Mays but did not because, accord- 


See ROBINSON, page 23 
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She shouldn’t have. She 
could have walked in after 
the first act, read the 
program notes and not 
missed anything. Although 
the performance never 


By KIMBERLY MILLS 
A Burlington ballet 
teacher left Saturday’s Fes- 
tival Dance Theatre per- 
formance of Sleeping 
Beauty after the first act. 


reached any heights of 
brilliance, it at least periodi- 
cally peaked above the 
mediocrity of its beginning. 

Sleeping Beauty is one 
of the most timeless of the 
classic ballets. Like The 
Nutcracker and Swan Lake 
(both Tchaikovsky/Petipa 
ballets as well), it can be 
enhanced by its age, classi- 
cism, and familiarity, or can 
be stagnated by the things 
which make it beautiful. 


Festival Dance Theatre’s 
production suffered from 
the latter. 


It also was designed well 
for a traveling show with 
sparse scenery compensated 
by lavish, lovely costumes. 
But being on tour, and 
being in a small town in an 
auditorium that looked like 
a gym with a bad floor and 
lights that couldn’t handle 
an intricate lighting design 
with dancers 
obviously bus weary and 


who danced the first act, 


and some the entire perfor- 
mance, like they had just 
gotten off the Greyhound, 
the performance had prob- 
lems. 


Festival Darree Theatre 
is a conglomeration of 


dancers from various pro- 


fessional compasties. Elanor 


D’Antuono, Prima Ballerina- 


and Co-artistic Director, is a 
fine dancer, an ex-principal 
of the American Ballet 
Theatre. She is not, appar- 


who © were 


ently, as good at directing. 
Maybe the _ travel-weary 
troupe was to blame for the 
lackluster and _ static per- 
formance. 


The plot is the same as 
the fairy tale, the first act 
taking place at Aurora’s 
birthday party. In all fair- 
ness, the first act was the 
worst, marred by idiosyn- 
cratic, rather than indivi- 
dualistic solos by the three 
fairies and a_ surprisingly 
stiff solo by the Lilac fairy, 
Charla Genn. D’Antuono 
showed her professionalism 
immediately upon her en- 
trance. While the rest of 
the troupe was adequate, 
she was a captivating per- 
former. 

The 


second act, in 
which Prince Florimund 
(William Starrett) sees a 


vision of Aurora, was an 
immediate improvement. 
The Grande Pas de deux 
was lyrical and poetic, and 
Starrett, though not a stel- 
lar performer in solo, was a 
very able’ partner for 
D’Antuono. She shone in 
her solo, exhibiting grace, 
amazing. precision and an 
extension that only years of 
training can provide. 
Perhaps the most inter- 
esting character in the per- 
formance was Carabosse, 
the evil fairy, danced by 
Deborah Zdobinsky. Dark, 
brooding, and costumed. in 
a black chiffon beaded dress 


Rie ot HUNTS 101 main st. 


F Sunday, Jan. 29 9em; 
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that floated and_jingled 
with every move, Zdobin- 
sky was. charismatic, a 
breath of fresh and evil air. 

The final act, the wed- 
ding of the enchanted cou- 
ple, gave rise to some very 
good character work. Paul 
Booker and Sheri Cook as 
Puss ’n Boots and The 
White _Cat were slinky, 
alternately come-hither and 
hissing, swaying cat hips 
and baring claws. 


Although the bluebird 
pas de deux. was adequate at 
best, Paulo Manso de Sousa 
as the Bluebird gave a 
notable characterization of 
a bird trapped and shiver- 
ing. Starrett exhibited his 
true talent of whipping off 
powerful turns in his athle- 
tic pas de deux with 
D’Antuono, who seemed 
tired by the end. The 
Mazurka finale, however, 
was more contrived than 
joyous. 

It was, on the whole, 
almost worth the $10-and- 
up admission price, even. 
though Memorial Auditor- 


, jum has horrendous seating 


beyond the seventh row and 
even though the speakers 
hissed and the noise of 
pointe shoes echoed off the 
balconies. There were some 
fine dancers in this produc- 
tion, and besides, when one 
lives in Burlington and one 
enjoys the dance, one takes 
every chance one gets. e 
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ASTRO PALMISTRY RESEARCH SERVICES 


Natal Charts cast and interpreted with accompanying palm 
prints. Yearly updates with Solar Return Charts 

and new prints. Composite Chart of a relationship. 
Written Analyses. 


By appointment 933-2456 Wed pm 


434-2251 Thurs 


® 
Call Helen Pyke 


SILKWOOD 
SILKWOOD 


74 CHURCH ST. 
On the Marketplace 


a / 


$14 - $22 
TAPESTRIES 


4 


BAMBOO SHAD ES 
_ SHODJI BLINDS - 


Hours: 9:30-5:30 
Fri till 9:00 
Sun 12-5 


Boghady. 


By KEN SCHWAB 

Mike Nichols’ Silkwood 
relates a true story so recent 
and tragic that it is disturb- 
ing. Films of this nature 
sway on a tightrope be- 
tween being an intelligent 
explanation of a current 
topic, and being the pro-, 
duct of business parasites 
who see big box-office 
returns. Some have been so 
crass as to turn real-life 
horror into melodrama, 
while lowering the cinema 


Quality Used lence 
oo to the status. of a cheap 


Seen Winiter SQlex:s : | 
gee : tabloid. To the credit of 
107 OFF EVERYTHING thrudannary ihoseicinwaled . -Silkwdod 


On as avoids such overexaggera- 
Aa ia Wiis 
eee sz 
Where else can you get 


tion of incidents and situa- 
great name brands like: 


Re 


tions. 
The two most impor- 
tant events in the film are 


*Pendleton “Calvin Kicin «Levi left unresolved, as they 
“Woolrich Cacharel oLee “sa in seal ao It a 
- McGregor Cserit Frye nown how Karen dsik- 
*L.L. Bean Crazy Morse es sagt ¢Sax wood was contaminated 

‘ 7 ; with plutonium and what 
“Johnson Woolen Kills «Chic “Organically Grown happened the night she had 


attempted to meet New 
York Times reporter David 
Burnham. Though one ex- 
planation to the ill-fated 
Burnham meeting is blatant- 
ly alluded to, any such 


Nuclear 


By JAYNE KENNEDY 

Testament is admirable 
for what it is not. The film 
is not preachy, self-con- 
scious, pointedly emotional, 
overly hyped, or stridently 
political. All of this is 
admirable in a film about 
how one family struggles to 
live after a nuclear war. The 
low key Testament puts the 
big budgeted The Day After 
to absolute shame. Testa- 
ment is everything The Day 
After should have _ been 
and was not. 

While ABC may have 
considered The Day After 
to have been a bold and 
courageous project, seeing 
Testament should make an 
audience reconsider what 
courage can really be in a 
film. Is courage spending 
millions on special effects 
so that a television audience 
can see what it looks like to 
be disintegrated in a nuclear 
blast? Or is it, as in Testa- 
ment, having the courage to 
show a mother sewing a 
death shroud of bed sheets 
around the body of her 
daughter? Or a playground 
transformed into a ceme- 
tery? Of not knowing who 
caused the war, or realizing 
that it doesn’t matter any- 
| more? Or seeing a man 


in nearly new condition at: 
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Come see us today at 197 College St., Burl. 
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Outstanding for Fish 


Always fresh and well prepared. 


nda WOod’s 
ZS effortlessness. 


Streep as Silkwood 


explanations are  subse- 
quently disclaimed. 
Silkwood’s story . syn- 


thesizes the basic intentions 
of The China Syndrome and 
Norma Rae. Yet, unlike 
these other films, Silkwood 
does not make _ obvious 
attempts at lionizing the 
main characters and_ so 
never seems contrived. 

As Silkwood, Meryl 
Streep moves with inner 
conviction. She sheds her 
persona and adapts to Silk- 
with impressive 
Once again 


gishe is of Academy Award 


caliber — not too surprising 
considering that, of her 
previous eight films, she has 
received four nominations 
and two Oscars. 

With the exception of 
Streep’s Silkwood, no other 
character is allowed much 
room for development. 
Both Cher, as Silkwood’s 
lesbian rogmmate Dolly 
Pelliker, and Kurt Russell, 
as Silkwood’s boyfriend 
Drew Stephens, are effec- 
tive presences, but can not 
transcend the shallow depth 
of their parts. 


The plethora of other 
characters are even less 
fortunate. Silkwood’s co- 
workers, ex-boyfriend (and 


his wife), children, the 
labor officials, and Kerr- 
McGee management are 


introduced and left to loiter 
as one-dimensional charac- 
ters. 

The Nora Ephron- -Alice 
Arlen screenplay is thema- 


tically slack. Though direc-. 


tor Nichols aptly paces and 
tempers individual scenes, 


‘script considerations fluc- 


tuate too drastically for any 
overall mood to prevail. 
Silkwood diffusely probes a 


Testament 


carrying a dresser drawer 
and knowing his child will 
be buried in it? What was 
really so terrifying about 
The Day After was its way 
of trivializing the apoca- 
lypse into big budget melo- 
drama. What makes Testa- 
ment so remarkable is its 
careful, often painful hon- 
esty. 

At the beginning of the 
film, there is no dark 
foreshadowing, no cryptic 
dialogue. Just a well-etched 
portrait of a family living in 
a small town somewhere 
outside of San Francisco — 
a father and son are shown 


taking an early morning. 


bike ride. A mother coaxes 
the younger kids into eating 
some breakfast. Minor 
squabbles. When the bomb 
drops, there isn’t. even time 
for shock, only instinct. As 
the weeks progress, we see 
startling transformations — 
not extras in heavy makeup 
or carefully constructed 
creations of horror and 
destruction — but in charac- 
ters that we understand, 
relate to, and care ahout. 
The father will never 
return from the city. The 
mother struggles to keep 
her family and her dignity 
even when there seems to 


.society, while categorically 


er. 


resorting to shock tactics. 


variety of human relation- 
ships, examines social ills, 
and questions the relation- 
ship of the individual to 


wavering between ‘“‘love 
story’”’ and ‘‘suspense/thrill- 
It is difficult, if not 
impossible, to do justice to 
considerations this expan- 
sive within the conventional 
length of feature films. 
Hence, Silkwood suffers, 
from narrative congestion, 
which clouds the communi- 
cation of any message. 

Whether inspired by the 
subject, or the remarkable 
demonstration of ability 
from the lead actors, direc- 
tor Nichols has uncharacter- 
istically abandoned neutral 
detachment for greater in- 
volvement. For example, 
when Stephens (Russell) 
visits the vacant, contami- 
nated house where he and 
Silkwood had once lived 
together, Nichols paces the 
camera movement at a 
gentle glide behind him. 
This effectively multiplies 
the feeling of emptiness 
surrounding the situation, 
To evoke a tender senti- 
ment in a scene in which 
Silkwood consoles room- 
mate Pelliker (Cher) on the 
front porch swing, the 
viewer’s perspective _is 
backed away to reveal the 
serenity of the nighttime 
country setting. 

Though the overall film 
is not exceptional, Silk- 
wood is an acceptable piece 
of work. While its flow is 
pedestrian, it is respectable 
in its sacrifice of stylishness 
for realism. If Silkwood’s 
purpose is to leave the 
viewer with something of 
substance to consider, it has 
adequately done that. @ 


be no hope. A ‘young son 
matures quickly through 
the tragedy, but knows he 
won’t live to be a man. The 
town’s head of police says, 
‘Order will be maintained,” 
but the emotions he follows 
this statement with reveals 
how futile ideas of ‘‘order”’ 
have become. A priest who 
has buried too many child- 
ren falters in his prayers. 
There is no need to show a 
city torn apart when there 
is far greater impact in 
showing people torn apart 
yet trying to hold together. 

Testament is a_ testa- 
ment to the power of film 
to affect audience without 


Its honesty is a testament to 
its creators, especially direc- 
tor Lynne Litton and the 
cast. As the mother, Jane 
Alexander is __ especially 
good, struggling to act 
natural in unnatural circum- 
stances, strong though 
afraid. 

As Testament is a 
courageous film, painfully, 
almost heart breaking at 
times to watch, its audience 
must also have a certain 
courage. It may be difficult |” 
to go and see this film, but 
you will not regret having 
seen it. ° 
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By JOHN ACKERMAN 
Berlin Game, by Len Deighton. Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc. 345 pages. $14.95. 

Homework being out of the question, reading a 
novel is one nice way to beat the snow, ice and wind 
chill factor. Len Deighton’s Berlin Game fits this bill 
perfectly. 

Len Deighton is a past master of the spy. genre, 
with a list of taut thrillers like SS-GM,; XPD; and The 
Ipress File to his credit. Unlike some writers of this 
genre, however, Deighton does not become redundant 
as time goes on. Although the plot of Berlin Game is 
_not startling or original, in Deighton’s capable hands it 

becomes the basis of an engrossing novel of intrigue 
in modern Berlin. 

The plot concerns an agent, code-named BRAHMS- 
FOUR, who wants to get out of an assignment in East 
Berlin, and Bernard Samson, an agent assigned to go in 
and convince him to stay. 


It soon becomes apparent, however, that some- 


body high in British Intelligence is a double agent for 
the KGB, a development that is endangering all Bri- 
tish agents in East Berlin. Samson must find the trai- 
tor without alerting him. This poses quite a problem; 
the traitor could be almost anyone. His wife, his imme- 
diate superior, and the officer who runs the BRAHMS 
network are all suspects. Deighton weaves a tangled web 
that catches the reader in a maze of false clues and red 
herrings. One cannot help but to become intrigued until 
the surprising conclusion. 

The book is satisfying on many levels — the back- 
drop of Berlin is superbly drawn, giving Berlin Game a 
wealth of detail that is essential for a successful spy 
novel. Details like Lisl Hennings’ guesthouse, a relic 
from the pre-war days; the use of the Berlin idiom; and 
stark contrasts between East and West all help to 
provide this flavor. The references to the recent history 
of the city are also a big factor, illustrated in a scene in 
which Samson is sneaking through the subway into East 
Berlin, led by Frank Harrington, the head of the Berlin 
spy section. 

“We waited in the darkness for what seemed an 
age. Then we walked slowly along the tunnel again. ‘In 
1945, the Red Army fighting their way into the city 
were held up at Stadtmitte U-Bahn Station,’ said Frank. 
‘The Germans were shooting from where we are stand- 
ing now and the Russians couldn’t get down onto the 
track...” °° 

This is the sort of detail that adds dimension to a 
story, and it is an area in which Deighton excels. 

The characters are believable. All seem to be in- 
volved in some shady activity. Marriage, especial- 
ly, takes a heavy beating. Extramarital affairs seem to 
be the order of the day, although this is a reflection 
of the dichotomy that shows up in almost every facet of 
the book. 

There are two sides to Berlin in this novel — the 
normal, bustling West and the silent suspicious East, 
They even show up in the conflicts between the theory- 
ridden desk officers and the streetwise field agents. 
Deighton uses these divisions to emphasize the dualistic 
nature of the role of the spy: on one extreme an appar- 
ently ordinary citizen, on the other an individual taking 
extraordinary risks in the service of his country. 

If you enjoy the spy genre or indeed anything in 
the class thriller style, Berlin Game is a must-read. 
Well-textured descriptions, a horde of intriguing char- 
acters, a wholly believable look at the world of espion- 
age and a plot that will keep you guessing until the very 
end make this novel well worth the time invested. ° 
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Art 


continued from page 18 


legs that seem like lime- 
stone formations dripping 
from a cave, the cups 
become as much a part of 
the natural world as the 
world of the kitchen. Just 
as Lyman’s sea and rocks 
lose __ their commonplace 
definition, Chabot’s cups 


invite the viewer to look. 


closer and to look again. 
When asked about her 
work, she expressed a need 
and “willingness to experi- 
ment.” 


This 


willingness _ bran- 


ches into the ceramist Cha- : 
bot’s work with pastels and - 


drawing in ‘“‘Tears. Land- 
ing.”’ In this work, triangu- 
lar shapes with sharp stripes 
| cut into a blanket of blue 
and pinks. The inspiration 
for the piece has to do with 
the sadness of leaving, as 
implied by the ambiguity of 
the title. “It also has a lot 
to do with the landscape 
over Canada,” she explained 


| in reference to a view from - 


a plane as an_ additional 


ROBINSON 


continued from page 18 


ing to Tygiel, the scout 
assigned. to -Mays’ Negro 
League. game.» had. driven 
halfway there before deci- 
ding “I’m not. going to sit 
through this thing.” 

In the same way that 
Tygiel’s book casts disparag- 
ing notes on_ otherwise 
distinguished players and 
franchises, it also serves to 
reintroduce the long- 
|forgotten opinions of those 
who, for whatever motives, 
accepted Robinson and in- 
tegration. 

Robinson’s first spring 
training, full of the degrad- 
ing segregation laws that 
hounded him wherever he 
went at the team’s Daytona 
Beach camp site, neverthe- 
less gave Robinson’s bene- 
factors one of their best 
chances to defend him, 
writes Tygiel. Dodger man- 
ager Leo Durocher, 
responding to a threatened 
player petition that would 
bar Robinson from playing 
with the team, woke his 
players in the middle of the 
night, led them into the 
kitchen behind the mess 
hall where they ate, and 
reportedly advised his 
charges that they could take 
the petition and “‘wipe your 
ass with it’? because “I’m 
the manager and I say he 
plays.”’ 

An incident like this is 


inspiration for the drawing. 

Much different than the 
self-interpretive art of Davi- 
son and Chabot, Dan Hig- 
gins and Terry Gips offer a 
bold and disturbing political 
message in their works. 
Both are concerned with 
Reagan’s Latin American 
policy. 

Higgins’ pictorial enti- 
tled “Interference 1984” 
imposes the many. defini- 
tions of “interference” on 


‘two photographs. One shot 


shows Reagan giving one of 
his television speeches but 
he can’t be seen too clearly 
through the several seg- 
ments of line distorting his 
face. The other photograph 
shows a map of Central 
America complete with 
American dollars and 
soldiers. Under this picture, 
the definition reads, “an 
invasion into the affairs of 
others; meddling.” 

Gip’s “Report on Cen- 
tral America: Oh Say Can’t 
We All Read Between the 
Lines” shocks the viewer 
with a framed glass full of 


several stratum of dirt and 


only one part of the broad 
perspective Tygiel attempts 
to convey. His. footnoted 
narrative covers the reaction 
of the white baseball estab- 
lishment and of its players, 
of the various Negro League 
stars intent on following 
Robinson to the majors, of 
the financially strapped 
Negro League owners losing 
their players to integration, 
of. both black and white 
fans, and, finally, of those 
black players who finally 
did reach the major leagues. 
Like Robinson, they found 
that prejudice did not end 
with a contract in _ pro- 
fessional baseball. While in 
the minor leagues, Hank 
Aaron, according to one 
reporter, ‘‘led the League in 
everything but hotel accom- 
modations.”’ 

Robinson, always the 
dominating figure, is shown 
as the rookie under orders 
not to retaliate, no matter 
what opponents and fans 
did and said; as the sea- 
soned player ready to give 
as good as he got; and 
finally as the increasingly 
militant advocate of black 
rights in baseball and in all 
aspects of American life. 


Never is there a sense 
that the author, a historian 
at San Francisco State Uni- 
versity, is trying to force a 
baseball parable of race 


relations in 1940s and ’50s 
America. He does not have 
to. The experiences of 


gravel. The final level con- 
sists of blood splattered 
clothing while the glass 


itself sports two bullet holes 
dripping with blood-red 
paint. Below, a garbage can 
spills with,crumpled news- 
paper articles with Kissinger 
and Reagan also splattered 
with blood red paint. The 
work succeeds in making a 
strong impression. 
Other artists whose 
work appears include Paul 
Aschenbach, Paul DeCause- 
maker, Lynda McIntyre, Ed 
Owre, Kathleen Schneider 
and Meg Walker. 
Collectively, the virtue 
of the exhibition is the 
variety of artists who not 
only read between the lines 
but experiment to create 
new lines. The result is a 
show rich with contrasts 
and surprises. 
this, Aurot Chabot’s advice 
is well taken: “In this day 
and age we’re encouraged to 
rush through things... we 
should take the time to 
spend with the arts.”’ 


This exhibit will run 
through January 30. 


segregated hotels and meals, 
ostracism from teammates 
and opponents alike, con- 
stant racial slurs, death 
threats — serve as an exam- 
ple of the way in which 
many American blacks were 
threatened at the time. 

For those who grew up 
listening to Joe Garagiola, 
the- question raised by 
Tygiel’s book is basic. In 
the face of enormous pres- 
sure, from acquaintances 
and powerful media sour- 
ces, not to support integra- 
tion, how would each of us 
have reacted? 

Many of those opposed 
to letting Jackie Robinson 
play with the Dodgers, 
Tygiel writes, took that 
stand only because segrega- 
ted baseball was the only 
baseball they knew. Never- 
theless they had neither the 
courage nor the foresight to 
protest the blatant preju- 
dice, one of whose manifes- 
tations Wendell Smith aptly 
and irritatedly labeled a 
“NaZi Opera,” that 
abounded in the national 
pastime. 


In other words, Joe, 
Garagiola slurred Jackie 
Robinson probably out of 
no inbred malace against 
blacks, but because he 
thought the veterans on his 
team might invite him in a 
few more card games if he 
did. 

By the way, it’s Branch 
Rickey, Mr. Garagiola. @ 
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Ft. Lauderdale - $119* 
Disneyworld - $399* 


7 San Juan - £329* 
Nassau - §329* —_stauce 


PER PERSON QUAD OCCUPANCY 


TRAVEL FREE!!! 
BE A CAMPUS REP ...CALL FOR DETAILS 


pee %, 1034 Great Plain Avenue, 


gz At Needham, MA 02192 


=. TELS (617)449-6860 


Styling, Coloring | Rockabilly 
2 Rebels 


Memorial Auditorium took on the look of a sweaty 
high school gym January 16. While temperatures outside 
hovered in the mid-teens, the neo-rockabilly Stray Cats 
made their Vermont debut before an appreciative 
Burlington audience. . 

Forget the fact that the first three songs were 
swallowed in the mix. Forget the fact that the perfor- 
mance lasted barely an hour. From the moment guitarist 
Brian Setzer (he of the rooster top and blue suede 
shoes) took the stage, Memorial’s dingy interior became 
sock-hop city. 

Drummer Slim Jim Phantom oozed attitude, bashing 
his basic kit with windmilling chops. A cigarette dang- 
ling precariously from one lip, bassist Lee Rocker 
pirouetted around his stand-up bass. 

Both band and audience displayed a level of enthu- 
siasm seldom seen in Queen City concerts. The 2000- 
plus crowd would have not been out of place at one of 
the late Alan Freed’s rock n’ roll extravaganzas, or at 
the height of Beatlemania. 

The band’s loose, spirited, if somewhat predictable 
set included all the hits ‘‘Stray Cat Strut,’’ ““kock This 


Town,” “She’s Sexy (And 17), as well as raucous 
covers of “Jailhouse Rock’? and ‘‘The Munsters’ 
Theme.’’ 


Considering the spare instrumentation : nd Memor- 
jal’s notorious acoustics, The Cats displayed a tight 


4 cohesion, 
aircuts jus Asien Soe podbia/ deca ines eat ea 


Soul opened the show. The quintet’s soulful street- 
corner harmonies, on covers of such standards as ‘‘Come 


Go With Me” and ‘Boogie Woogie Bugle Boy,’’ comple- 

R EF A U TY mented the headliners’ revivalism well. 
Skeptics dismiss The Stray Cats as three chords and 
a hairstyle, yet, seen live, they are an energetic, 
SA L O N thoroughly enjoyable group. Although purists who 
revere the memory of Gene Vincent and Eddie Cochran 


Open Mon.-Sat. 9:00 to 8:00 may cringe at the group’s widespread appeal, the band 


have been instrumental in rekindling an interest in the 
Open Sundays 12:00 to 5:00 form, not unlike what John Belushi and Dan Ackroyd 


Phone: 658-6334 or walk in. did for rhythm and blues with the fedora and sunglasses 
routine a few years ago. The Blues Brothers of rocka- 
billy, so to speak. 


—Dan Williams 
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Aweek of pink Bermuda beaches 
and 


warm Bermuda sun. 


One of our previous college visitors described 
this event as “a week of wretched excess.’ An 
exaggeration perhaps, but not altogether 
inaccurate. 

Your week begins with a Sunday night 
Get Acquainted bash at one of our hotels, 
clubs or discos—meeting old friends, making 


new ones. The next morning, the tough part 


ing day after sun-drenched day on 
soft, pink beaches. Swimming, tanning, body- 
mbibing our special libations. Enjoy- 
beach buffet lunches, free calypso and 


Spend 


gazing. I 
ing free 


Are you tough enough to take it? 


steel band waterside concerts, even a free 
cruise—all courtesy of the Bermuda Depart- 
ment of Tourism. 

What will you do with your free time? 
What won’t you do! Bermuda is famed for its 
snorkeling and sailing, tennis and golf. For its 
fine restaurants, discos and British pubs. And 
for its fabulous mopeds—everybody’s favour- 
ite way to tour the island. 

Think you can handle a week of this? Talk 
to your campus friends, and see your Campus 
Travel Representative or your Travel Agent for 
complete details. 
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For more information, 
including a Bermuda 
College Weeks brochure, 
contact your Campus 
Travel Representative or 
your Travel Agent. 


Couldn't you use a little 
Bermuda this spring? 


da 


eCrmu 


By JAYNE KENNEDY 

Your toaster is watching 
you. Staring out at you 
from‘ the countertop. Wait- 
ing. Watching. Toasting. 
Stop worrying about your 
television. Don’t be con- 
cerned by the strange clicks 
you hear on the phone. 
Don’t think twice about 
your neighbor with the 
telescope pointing at your 
bedroom window. Watch 
out for your toaster — that 
looks so innocent, that does 
its job so well, that sits 
there gleaming on your 
table. Big Brother is here, 
and he is your toaster. 

In the early 1950s, the 
folks at the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency decided that 
this great land of ours could 
not be trusted. Amongst 
themselves, they plotted 


ways to keep an “eye,’’ so: 


to speak, on the country. 
After many months of 
planning and experimenta- 
tion, a minor CIA official 
came up with using Ameri- 
ca’s toasters to keep track 
of its people. 

There were several rea- 
sons for this choice. First of 
all, nearly every home has a 
toaster; they are a well 
accepted, natural, and un- 
assuming piece of machin- 
ery. They have one sole 
duty — to make toast. 

Secondly, it takes very 
little to change a toaster 
into a surveillance device — 
merely a few small transist- 
ors that relay what is 


being done to the toaster to 
command centers located 
all over this land. There is 
no need for’ expensive 
cameras, microphones, or 
trip wires, which would 
only cause confusion and 
suspicion among the people, 


and would be too time 


consuming for the CIA. The 
idea is simply this, the CIA 
can tell what kind of a 
person you are by the way 
you use your toaster. 


The CIA knows that 
people who eat toast at 
regular times and in regular 
quantities are safe and sane 
and pose no security risk. 


Copyright 1982 Ken Brown Cards 


However, those who eat 
toast at odd times, in large 
quantities, or let their toast 
burn often could be danger- 
ous. People who burn their 
toast often may be preoccu- 
pied by other matters — for 
example, planning the over- 
throw of the United States 
government. Then again, 
perhaps those that often 
burn their toast are merely 
unbalanced, and _ therefore 
unpredictable, or unable to 
afford a decent toaster. 


The CIA is afraid of 
poor people, ‘‘people who 
have nothing to lose but 
their _burnt toast,” -as-one 


former CIA operative put it. 
People who eat toast in 
large quantities may be 
hiding something — where is 
all that toast going to? 
Illegal aliens? Soviet spies? 
Large families? Nothing ter- 
rifies the CIA less than large 
families, those breeding 
grounds of such Communist 
ideals as loyalty, team 
spirit, and _ shared living 
areas. As for those who eat 
toast at odd times, they 
tend to be subversive types 
such as artists, who will stay 
up late and eat toast just 
because they feel like it, no 
matter what time it is, and 
who - would topple - this 


government in a second if 
they had the chance. Such 
is the: view of the CIA 
regarding their toaster sur- 
veillance plan, known with- 
in the organization as 
“‘Operation White Bread.”’ 
But, an_ incredulous 
American public asks, how 
can it be? How could the 
CIA control our toasters? 
The answer is mind- 
bogglingly simple — in the 
early 1950s, several society- 
altering inventions were on 
the horizon — television, 
nuclear power, and micro- 
waves. The United States 
government had a _ better 
idea of the future than the 
big businesses, and a deal 
was struck — companies 
would be given information 


! on microwave research in 


exchange for letting the 
CIA alter every toaster 
made in America. Ever 
wonder why every company 
that makes toasters is also 
making microwave ovens? 
Well, stop wondering. 
However, ‘Operation 
White Bread” does have its 
flaws. Many people are now 
foregoing toasters, ironi- 
cally, because of microwave 
ovens. But, the CIA never 
rests. Plans are now in the 
works to use other common 
household or personal items 
to keep an “‘eye”’ on Ameri- 
ca. Watch out, it could be 
anything — your light bulbs, 
your shoes, your mirrors, 
your clocks, your blankets, 
your... ¢ 


David Weinstein, a UVM gra- 
duate and teaching assistant for 
International Environmental Stu- 
dies, recently returned from two 
weeks of work and travel in Nicara- 
gua. The following is an excerpt 
from an interview with him. 

Cynic: Why did you go to 
Nicaragua? 

Weinstein: To learn the truth 
about the ‘‘New Nicaragua’’ — what 
the revolution is really about. Also, 
as an act of solidarity with the 
people who are living the revolution 
and, of course, to help build it. 

Cynic: Where did your travels 
take you? : 

Weinstein: We spent two days 
in Managua, then traveled to the 
isolated area of Rio San Juan on 
the Costa Rican border. We were 
supposed to work in the North, 
near the Honduran border, but all 
the International ‘‘Brigadistas”’ 
were pulled out because of heavy 
contra activity. 

Cynic: How much interaction 
did you have with the government 
and people? 

Weinstein: We were met by 
government officials in each town 
we traveled through — usually in 
very informal ways. Most of our 
contact was with the common 
people, though. We talked with the 
campesino (peasants) in the field, 
the union leaders who are the voice 
of the workers, with the women 
and men who fought against 
Somoza and who are now defend- 
ing the revolution. People every- 
where, in the city as well as in the 
campo (countryside), would come 
up to us and tell us about their 
lives and how they have been 
changed by the revolution. 

Cynic: As an American, how 
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were you treated? 

Weinstein: The people of 
Nicaragua make a definite distinc- 
tion between the people of the U.S. 
and its government. In the two 
weeks that we spent there, we never 
had any hostile remarks directed at 
us. Contrary to our media, the little 
children don’t run around shouting 
“Death to the yankees!”’ 

Cynic: How much freedom 
were you permitted? 

Weinstein: We had no restric- 
tions on travel as long as we did not 
leave the group. While we were in 
Managua, or in the country, we 
were allowed to wander indivi- 
dually or in small groups as we 
wished. 

Cynic: What is the Nicaraguan 
attitude toward the United States? 

Weinstein: As I 
earlier, the Nicaraguans have 
nothing against the people of the 
United States — as a matter of fact, 
they admire us and look to our own 
revolution as an example. However, 
their country is fairly united in 
opposition against the Central 
American policies of the Reagan 
administration, which they view as 
aggressive and imperialistic. 

Cynic: Could you expand on 
that a little? 

Weinstein: U.S. intervention in 
Nicaragua is not a new thing, and 
the people there are well aware of 
it. The U.S. Marines occupied their 
country from 1912 to 1933 when, 
unable to defeat Sandino’s army, 
they set up the National Guard and 
the Somoza dynasty. In the 45 
years of Somoza family rule, the 
U.S. used Nicaragua as a base camp 
to overthrow democratically elect- 
ed President Jacobo Arbnez of 
Guatamala in 1954 and also for the 


mentioned . 


Bay of Pigs invasion of 1961. 

It was also during these years 
that the reactionary military force 
CONDECA was formed by the U.S. 
and headed by the Nicaraguan 
National Guard. 

It is ironic that CONDECA, 
which dissolved as Anastasio Somo- 
za fled Nicaragua, is being resurrec- 
ted by the Reagan administration 
to direct hostilities 
Sandinistas. 

Cynic: Could you reflect on the 
differences between the Somoza 
and the Sandinista regime? 

Weinstein: One Nicaraguan kid 
who I spoke with summed up 
Somoza’s. relationship with his 
country like this: ‘“Somoza had a 
farm, its name was Nicaragua!” In 
retrospect, Somoza’s seemingly 
insatiable greed contributed to his 
downfall. A good example of this 
was in 1972, when Somoza poc- 
keted a lot of the foreign relief 
funds that were pouring into the 
country because of that year’s 
devastating earthquake. This action 
alienated much of the middle class 
that might otherwise have sup- 
ported him. 

The Sandinista Front for 
National Liberation on the other 
hand has an ideology dedicated to 
making life better for the campe- 
sino — the people who, although 
representative of the majority of 
the population, have been ignored 
and abused over history. 

Cynic: Were the people opti- 
mistic? 

Weinstein: Largely, yes. Most 
are optimistic about their revolu- 
tion and the future; however, they 
took the invasion of Grenada 
seriously and are worried of a 
further escalation. of U.S. military 


against the ~ 


activity in the area. 


Cynic: We’ve been told that 
Nicaragua is militarized. What has 
this meant in terms of press censor- 
ship? 

Weinstein: The Reagan adminis- 
tration has really capitalized on the 
censorship issue in Nicaragua — 
especially that of the opposition 
newspaper “‘La Prensa.’’ What is not 
often mentioned is that Nicaragua 
is in an Official state of emergency 
because of the contra war, and that 
the censorship is a result of this 
situation. 

This is not uncommon during 
wartimes, as was the case in the 
U.S. during World War II. Reagan 
has not been so quick in pointing 
this out, nor in mentioning that the 
U.S. Marines have been either 
controlling or censoring all forms of 
mass communication from Grenada 
since the invasion, It is also curious 
that he did make a point of men- 
tioning that censorship of ‘“‘La 
Prensa”? has considerably eased in 
the past few months, and that it 
even temporarily stopped com- 
pletely. 

Cynic: How much military 
activity was present? 

Weinstein: It depends on your 
definition of militarization. After 
all, they are being attacked on both 
the Honduran and the Costa Rican 
borders. The slogan of the fourth 
anniversary of the revolution is, 
“All the arms to the people,’’ (in 
other words) an attempt to defend 
the country through popular sup- 
port rather than through a huge 
army. 

No government, especially in a 
country with such a recent history 
of uprising, could distribute arms 


see NICARAGUA, page 30 
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By ALLISON COLE 
“Stand up. Close your 
eyes. You’re standing in 
front of a door. A powerful 
wind is coming through the 
door at you. 

“It’s pushing against 
you. You can feel the force 
of it. It gets stronger and 
stronger. You have to head 
into the wind to fight‘it off. 
It gets stronger and _ it’s 
harder for you to stand up. 
It keeps pushing at you and 
you’re finding it hard to 
stand up. OK. You can 
open your eyes now.” 

I had been swaying — 
swaying to remain standing 
against the wind. But there 
was no wind, nor was there 
a door. I was seated in a 
‘lecture room in the Given 
Medical Center, under the 
power of Dr. William Wood- 
ruff’s suggestion. 

On Tuesday, January 
24, Dr. Woodruff, an asso- 
ciate professor emeritus and 
25-year veteran of UVM’s 
psychiatry department, gave 
a lecture on Clinical Hypno- 
sis as part of the continuing 
Brown Bag lecture series. 

Woodruff began by ex- 
plaining that “hypnosis is a 
self-induced state of mind.” 
To better explain the sensa- 


murmurings of a rosary said 
all together for an extended 
period of time can often 


induce a trance in the 
participant. 
“Repetitive prayers 


allow you to withdraw from 


uses hypnosis to relax him- 
self, and for this reason, at 
age 65 he can proudly say 
that his blood pressure is 
only 90/60. 

Although hypnosis - has 
gone in and out of fashion 


tion of the hypnotic state, reality and induce calm- 


Woodruff noted that hyp- 
nosis should not be separ- 


ness,’ he said. 
“You feel as if you’ve 


ated from yoga or medita- had a great night’s sleep 
tion or, to a degree, prayer.- after hypnotizing yourself 

For example, Woodruff for an hour,” said Wood- 
cited that the rhythmical ruff. He claims that he 


with psychiatrists, today it 
is generally accepted, and 
used. 

Said Woodruff, it is 
“not infrequently used by 
dentists.””» Woodruff has 
hypnotized patients and 


then observed as their teeth 
are extracted. 


Hypnosis is used in 
anesthesiology as well. 
Woodruff once _ induced 
anesthesia through hypnosis 
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woman who was 


on a 


to have her retina operated 
on. 


Hypnosis is also used 
for women who desire 
natural childbirth without 
anesthesia. Yet hypnosis 


Woodruff Speaks on Clinical Hypnosis 


doesn’t remove the pain 
that a person feels. “In- 
stead,’ said Woodruff, 


‘pain is accepted by the 
brain.”’ 

According to Dr. Wood- 
ruff, ‘‘anxiety is necessary 
to the learning process. But 
excessive anxiety is destruc- 
tive to the process.” 

He claims that hypnosis 
is beneficial in high anxiety 
situations, for ‘“‘it enables 


“# you to relax during the 


process, while retaining 
your ambition to work.”’ 
Hypnosis is also used in 
sports for the same reason. 

Other pains and bad 
habits caused by anxiety 
can be treated or cured with 
hypnosis. Woodruff gave as 
examples migraine head- 
aches, hypertension and 
cigarette smoking. 

Woodruff explained a 
means of testing yourself, 
called the eye roll tech- 
nique, to see if you may 
easily be hypnotized. All 
you must do is look up at 
the ceiling and, while keep- 
ing your eyes focused on 
the ceiling, try to close 
them, bringing your lower 
eyelids up to meet your 
upper eyelids. If you can do 
this, then you can be easily 
hypnotized, by yourself or 
another. 

If you can’t concen- 
trate, are very depressed, or 
are a very compulsive per- 
son, then you are less sus- 
ceptible to hypnosis. e 
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HAIRCRAFTERS 


1340 WILLISTON RD. SO. BURLINGTON 863-4871 


If you are looking for a good haircut 
without the frills, HAIRCRAFTERS is 
offering $6.00 haircuts on Mondays only. 
Hours 1Oam to 69m (mon.) 

Will take Walk-ins, Appt. preferred. 
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and this coupon! 

Good thru Feb. 9/84 ' 
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mms ae 36 Main Street » Winooski mm mm 


Q. MARTIN 


Sinn FLY GUY 


Plaza . thru Thurs. 
deren ss Bee a 862-5050 
orse? 5?., So. Burl., opp. U. Mall : 

For Showtimes 


PREPARE FOR: aprit 28, 1984 


Centur 


Call Days Evenings & Weekends 


CLASSES IN 
VERMONT 


this winter!! 


CALL: 
(802) 655- 3300 


KAP PLAN 


TEST PREPARATION 
SPECIALISTS SINCE 1938 


For Information About Other Permanent Centers for course 
In More Than 120 Major US Cities & Abroad details 


Outside NY State CALL TOLL FREE: 800-223-1782 


You always haat» head fe tbl 
We just gave you body. 


We understand how your hairstyle has to complement your own personal 


lifestyle. That's why we work so hard to create exactly the look you want. 
That's why we listen so carefully. We even keep records of your preferences, 
treatments, and services, so we can easily keep up with you from visit to visit. 
Talk to your Command Performance’ stylist about what you want, a dra~ 
matic new image or just a great cut. You'll have your stylist’s full attention and 
expertise from your initial consultation through your shampoo, styling, and 
blow-dry finish, to make sure you're really pleased with the way you look. 
You'll also enjoy our exclusive free scalp massage treatment as an extra. 
Cail us for an appointment or just walk right in. 


let 


OPEN MON.-FRI. 9-9 
Talk to us. We underkland. 


SAT. 9-6 
1983 First international Services Corporation 
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Teaching to Live By 


By SUSAN JANOW 

A warm hug and a 
freshly prepared mug of 
herb tea preceded the 
friendly greeting I received 


-from Mary M. Petrusich, 


a professor of education in 
Human Development Stu- 
dies. 

Petrusich teaches EDLS 
45, 46 and Gyad Seminar 
377, all of them educational 
psychology courses. She has 
been an educator for all 
grades from first through 
ninth, excluding the second 
grade, and presently uses 
her considerable  experi- 
ences to relay her philoso- 
phy of education to future 
teachers. 


There are two kinds of 


teachers for Petrusich: the 
technician and the scholar. 
The technician is concerned 
with having students learn 
and prove that they have 
learned, through exams and 
papers. The scholar, on the 
other hand, frees students 
to learn more than just the 
subject. Instead, the scholar 
presents the material as a 
day-by-day challenge that 
may be applied to the 
student’s everyday life. 

This is how Dr. Petru- 
sich tries to teach both 
children and education stu- 
dents. “It is what we are 
and what we know that 
teaches,’’ she says. Together 
with a large heart, a zest for 
life and a great amount of 
care for her _ profession, 
Petrusich practices what she 
preaches. 

Her main goal as an 
educator is to help students 
stand for something they 
value. She _ believes that 
much of the facts taught in 
the school system today 
will either be forgotten or 
changed as new ideas and 
higher technology arises. 

This memorized infor- 
mation may get obliterated 
when the student leaves her 
classroom after the final 
examination, but the overall 


concepts Petrusich commu-. 


nicated in the past six 
months will be retained. 

One of the ways Petru- 
sich achieves this is by 
encouraging her students to 
ask questions. “If we teach 
students to ask questions 
and if we respect these 
questions, we teach them to 
be their own masters — not 
intellectual slaves,’’ she 
says. 

Paul Tillich captures her 
belief in what she feels is a 
fatal pedagogical error: ““To 
throw answers like stones at 
the heads of those who have 
not yet asked the ques- 
tions.” 

Petrusich considers her 
profession a major respon- 
sibility. She tries to struc- 
ture her lessons in a way 
that leads the _ student 
towards the idea, but does 
not give them automatic 
conclusions. She _ teaches 
education students how to 
question learning methodo- 
logy and question life. 

Petrusich illustrates the 
practical issues of her philo- 
sophy by sharing past teach- 
ing experiences with her 
education students. She 
thinks sharing these experi- 
ences will help to develop 
courage and _ confidence 
among her students. 

She relates a_ story 
about a third grade boy 
who stole from classmates, 
When Petrusich realized the 
child’s problem, she consi- 
dered both calling his par- 
ents and confronting him 
directly. Instead, she drew a 
huge castle on the board in 
dotted lines with solid bor- 
dered building blocks at its 
base. She explained to the 
entire class that within each 
one of them lay a beautiful 
castle and with each good 
thing they did, another 
building block could’ be 
added, 

She then placed $5 on 
the edge of her desk and 
stated that whoever could 
just walk by without taking 


it could add a block to their 
castle. Well, being excited at 
the prospect of a more 
complete castle, more stu- 
dents sharpened their pen- 
cils at the sharpener by her 
desk than the rest of the 
school year. 

During recess, Petrusich 
saw the young boy return 
to the classroom and put 
the $5 in his pocket. She 
decided not to confront 
him then and after recess, 
he came up to her, placed 
the money on her desk, and 
stated, “Someone could 
have stolen that, Miss Petru- 
sich.” 

After that, there were 
no more stealing problems 
in the class. 

Petrusich also uses an 
article she has written for 
Instructor magazine to illus- 
trate her philosophy. Called 
“Give Them Something for 
the Rest of their Lives,’ the 
article deals with a practice 
that Petrusich used when 
teaching elementary school 
children. Acording to the 
article, she would write a 
maxim on the chalkboard at 
the beginning of each week. 
The maxim was designed to 
convey a certain message to 
her class of 12 year olds. 

Petrusich would not 
comment on the writing on 
the board all week, but on 
Friday she would discuss 
the maxim with her pupils. 
During the following week, 
Petrusich tried directly to 
relate what she had taught 
her students a few days 
earlier to their lives. She 
then had the children write 
the maxim on art paper, 
decorate the page and color 
Ms She collected these 
pages and on the last day of 
school, she gave each child a 
sheaf of their decorated 
words of wisdom. The 
children made covers, and 
as they left Dr, Petrusich’s 
classroom for the final time, 
she told them that this is 
something they can live by.e 
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Culinary ore: 
Clairvoyance 


Deja Vu Cafe, 185 Pearl Street, 864-7917 


I doubt that the Deja Vu Cafe needs an introduc- 
tion. It is probably the best-known restaurant in the 
Burlington area. Moreover, it is considered by many to 
be the best restaurant in the Queen City. 

With the fame and the accolades Deja Vu_ has 
amassed over the years, it has established a superior 
reputation. But such a reputation poses a problem for 
any restaurant. The Deja Vu nightly must offer no less 
than first-rate food, service and ambience. It must 
maintain an aura of excellence. 

I am convinced that it does just that. 

The restaurant’s menu is extensive, perhaps too 
much so for review. In short, Deja Vu specializes in 
authentic French cuisine, occasionally with an interest- 
ing twist of the chefs design. The dinner menu lists over 
30 items, 18 of which are entrees. 

We began our ‘dinner with soup. One companion 
sampled the soupe du jour, mushroom barley in a light 
broth, while I opted for the onion soup gratinee. My 
soup arrived, with molten cheese still bubbling. But a 
spoonful of the hearty combination of savory soup, 
saturated French bread, and melted cheese brought a 
smile to my face, and warmth to my bones. After a 
taste, my companions assented with similar grins. We all 
tasted the soupe du jour as well, and though one of our 
party was not partial to thin broths, we all three agreed 
that it was delicately tasty. 

In the hiatus between soup and the second course, 
we sipped wine. The white house domestic was good, 
only a bit too sweet; French house wines are also 
available. For the connoisseur, there is an extensive wine 
list, and an imported beer list boasting ‘‘60 varieties of 
beer from 20 different countries.’’ We also emptied a 
bottle of alcoholic French cider, a crisp and cool com- 
plement to the meal if you are not in the mood for 
wine. 

Our dinners arrived shortly. My first companion had 
coquilles duglare. This is a dish of scallops in white 
wine, tomatoes, onions and basil, glazed with a garlic 
sauce and baked in a crock. She enjoyed the dish, and 
we both agreed that the garlic complemented, not 
overpowered, all else. With her dinner came brussel 
sprouts and a brown rice pilaf. 

My second companion dined on sautes de boeuf a la 
stroganoff. This dish is a crepe bretonnes. It consists of 
a crepe of buckwheat batter (or wheat batter, if you 
please) that is filled with tenderloin tips sauteed with 
mushrooms and onions. The entirety is covered with a 
brown sauce with sour cream and dill pickles. The crepe 
itself is not the same as those served in the back street 

‘bistros of Paris, however. It resembles more of a thin 
pancake. But this does not in any way detract from the 
excellence of the dish. The beef was tender as well as 
plentiful. The onions and mushrooms of the filling 
blended well with the piquant sauce, and the surround- 
ing crepe added flavor as well as texture. My companion 
declined comment, for his mouth was endlessly full. 

I myself had the gougere coq au vin, a delightful 
variation on the traditional dish. The coq au vin (chick- 
en in red wine with pearl onions and mushrooms) was 
nested in a puffed cheese pastry. This pastry was light 
and airy in the center, and flaky towards the oven- 
browned edges. It proved a sublime combination. A 
forkful of the light cheese pastry shell, with the wine- 

see DEJA VU, page 30 
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continued from page 26 

to the people on such a 
large scale unless it were 
popular. 


. t 
Cynic: How successful 


have the Sandinista social 
reforms been? 

Weinstein: Nationwide, 

the gains have been great, 
but since the region we 
were in, (Rio San Juan) is 
so far from the major 
, population centers, the full 
benefits of the revolution 
have not yet been felt. 
Even so, the gains have been 
incredible. 

Cynic: What achieve- 
ments did you notice in Rio 
San Juan? 

Weinstein: It would be 
hard to name them all, but 
to begin with, the illiteracy 
rate has been reduced from 
96 percent to 32 percent. 
The number of schools in 
the region increased from 
36 to over 200, the number 
of teachers from 78 to 266, 
and the number of students 
from 2,500 to 6,500. 

Additionally, virtually 
all of the workers in the 
region are unionized, most 
belonging to the Sandinista 
Union of Rural Workers. I 
might add that in my entire 
two weeks in Nicaragua, | 
didn’t see a single ‘‘street 
person.”’ 

Cynic: I have read very 
little about the reforms you 
just discussed in the Ameri- 
can press. Would you say 
our media is inaccurately 
portraying the new Nicara- 
gua? 

Weinstein: 
already 


Definitely! 


I’ve mentioned 


plenty of distortions that 
our media has created. 
Another example _ that 
affected me personally was 
a report that said that 
several International Briga- 
distas were either wounded 
or killed in an attack just 
days before we were to 
arrive in Nicaragua. The 
report turned out to be 
false — part of a misinfor- 
mation slur similar to the 
well-documented 


dency and in Chile during 
the administration of Salva- 
dor Allende. 

Cynic: How has this trip 
influenced your outlook? 

Weinstein: I was deeply 
impressed by many things 
that we saw, especially the 
spirit of cooperation in 
which the Nicaraguan peo- 
ple are building a new 
society. I feel that I better 
understand the situation 


CIA now, and I look forward 
efforts to manipulate the to learning more as I have 
press in Jamaica during new questions, concerns, 
Michael Manley’s_presi- and curiosities. 8 
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continued from page 29 

flavored chicken, was followed by the silence of true 
enjoyment. We agreed that this was the best of our 
dinners. 

We finished our meal with fresh salad topped with a 
vinegrette dressing in the European tradition. The salad 
was delicious, only its enjoyment was perhaps lessened 
in that it was preceded by such a fine meal. My only 
regret is that none of us had room for the acclaimed 
desserts. 

Dinner for three came to $50.00, less gratuity. This 
might seem steep, but for an excellent meal with wine, 
it is most certainly worth it. If you have not yet been to 
Deja Vu, go. If you have, go again... bon apetite. 

—Joshua Prince 
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WEDNESDAY 


LADIES NITE 
Squalls and more 
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WET MORE THAN 
YOUR WHISTLE 


Barton’s Hot Tubs 

adds to the fun 

Fatmans 95¢ 

Double Well Drinks $1.75 


To appear in female roles in a new TV series: 


LEGMEN 


30 


Send color or black and white photo along with name, 


address and phone number to: 


LEGMEN 


C/O Universal Television, P.O. Box 699, 
Hollywood, CA 90078 


All pictures become the property of Universal Television. 


Across from S 
City Hall Park 


119 St. Paul Street 
Burlington, VT 
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MIDNIGHT MADNESS 
FRI. & SAT. ONLY 


THE CULT MUSICAL! 
AT 12 MIDNIGHT. 
Merrill’s Showcase | 
1°2°3°4°5 
Williston Rd., So. Burlington 
Exit * 146, Interstate 89, 863.4494 
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The UVM Student Legal Service is 
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freshman, sophmores, end junior 
students of all majors who are 
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Vermont 
Basketball 
Clobbered 


in Weekend ¢ 


Twin-Bill 


By ANDY COOK 


ORONO, Maine — If 
you’ve ever wondered why 
the basketball Catamounts 
have had only three winning 
seasons in the last 14 years, 
you should have been here 
this weekend. Vermont gave 
a moderate-sized Maine 
crowd and a state-wide tele- 
vision audience a lesson in 
every way to lose games. 

Lack of height. Poor 
shooting from your two 
most reliable scorers. Poor 
free-throw shooting. Turn- 
overs. Bad defense. 

“I don’t see any one 
reason for our problems,” 
freshman forward Bill Bren- 
nan said after his team was 
licked by Maine, 79-59, in 
the concluding game of this 
twin-bill weekend affair. 
“We’ve been playing hard, 
playing together, and if we 
keep playing that way, 
everything will come out 
right.” 

In the meantime the 
numbers and facts are ugly. 
The Cats were 4-10 (2-5 in 
the ECAC North Atlantic) 
heading into last night’s 
game in Philadelphia with 
Drexel, and the schedule 
isn’t going to get any easier. 
UVM has only five more 
home games, and on the 
road will have its hands full 
playing conference foes 
Niagara, Canisius, New 
Hampshire, and Boston Uni- 
versity. Notre Dame and 
Dayton are also on the 
away schedule. 

What makes this all so 
sad is that every time the 
Cats appear ready to play 
decent basketball, things go 
haywire. It was nearly a 
fortnight ago that the Cats 
stunned BU at home, 63-59, 
and improved their league 
mark to 2-2. With three 
consecutive North Atlantic 
matches following the Ter- 
rier affair, Vermont seem- 
ingly had the momentum to 
jump to the top of the 
conference standings. 

But, no, this is UVM 
basketball, and when some- 
thing can go wrong, it will 
go wrong. First the Niagara 
team which invaded Patrick 
Gym last Wednesday forced 
the Cats to throw up bricks 
in the final minutes of what 
had been a close game 
and won the battle, 83-66. 

Then it was on to 
Maine, where the Cats have 
been clawed with tragic 
regularity by the Black 
Bears. (They are 8-24 at 
Memorial Gym.) In the 
opening game, Vermont led 
10-9 after six minutes. But 
wised up, took 
advantage of a team whose 
tallest starting player is 
only 6’7” by switching to a 
zone defense, and made the 
Catamounts impotent 
offensively. 


The Black Bears went 
on a 14-0 spurt as the Cats 


their fourth straight defeat. 


THE SLIDE CONTINUES: Catamount Defenseman Jukka Vartola attempts to clear the Sports Photos by JONATHAN KENT 
puck in first period action last night against Clarkson. The Golden Knights handed UVM . 
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Clarkson Shackles Hockey Cats, 3-1 


By SEAN MEHEGAN 

The epitaph hasn’t been 
written quite yet, but those 
grave diggers are poised and 
ready with their shovels. In 
the volatile world of college 
hockey, UVM proved last 
night that although any- 
thing can happen, almost 
nothing goes right for the 
Cats. 

The Catamounts were 
beaten by Clarkson, 3-1, in 
a game that appeared to be 
a blowout in the beginning. 
By the end, it was just that. 


“Our problem was not 
being able to score when we 
had the chances,’ said 
coach Jim Cross. ‘“‘We ex- 
pended a lot of energy 
killing penalties.”’ 

Indeed. There were 
enough penalties in this 
contest (15) to last several 
games, and at times it got 


ugly. In the first period, it 
appeared the Cats had 
scored a goal, but the line 
judge intervened on Clark- 
son’s behalf. 


“This game was out of 
control,’’ said Cross. ‘“The 
referee thought we had a 
goal, but the line judge 
talked him out if it. He (the 
line judge) then gave me a 
bench minor, then took it 
back. This kind of hockey 
stinks, where those big guys 
grab and clutch and the 
referees don’t call it. It 
detracts from the game.”’ 

Vermont’s offense was 
never a factor, as Clarkson’s 
vigorous forechecking pre- 
cluded any sustained 
momentum. Meanwhile, the 
Cats’ defense was no match 
for Clarkson’s superior 
strength and speed. 


Clarkson opened the 


literally handed the ball away 41-35 and stayed close until 


away time after time. (UVM 
committed 13 turnovers to 
the opposition’s seven in 
that fateful first half.) 

It was 42-26 at the half, 
and with John Simko and 
Howard Hudson both play- 
ing very poorly together — 
UVM’s two leading scorers 
had only 11 points for the 
night — the Cats never had a 
prayer. They lost, 83-62. 

One McDonald’s dinner 
and Holiday Inn breakfast 
later, the Cats were back at 
‘“‘the Pit,’’ only to come one 
point closer. Hudson and 
Simko combined for just 10 
points this time, although 
the Cats stayed closer for a 
while. Vermont trailed by 


eight at the half despite 


shooting just 25 percent the 
first 20 minutes, Led by 
Matt Thompson’s 16 
rebounds, UVM out- 
caromed the Maine team 


the final seven minutes. 
Then the Black Bears, who 
exploited Vermont with 56 
percent shooting for the 
weekend, put the nail in the 
coffin. 

“We felt confident that 
we could beat them here,” 
said Maine’s Paul Cook, 
who had 16 points in the 
opener. “I don’t think it’s 
their height that’s hurting 
them as much as their 
inexperience. They did a 
pretty good job banging the 
boards.” 


“I think (Maine is) a 
pretty good team and they 
do what they have to do,” 
Vermont coach Bill Whit- 
more said. ‘““They make it 
awfully difficult to get back 
in the game and playing in 
Orono is no great treat. But 
I’m happy with the way the 


guys played tonight regard- 


scoring right away. At 3:01 
of the first period, forward 
Pat Haramis took a gift pass 
in the slot from Cat right 
winger Mike Maher, and 
wristed the puck past a 
solitary Tom Draper, the 
UVM goalie. 

Then, at 7:55 of the 
same period, it was Haramis 
again. This time, it was 
almost as easy, as he took 
the puck following a face- 
off and fired it at Draper. 
The carom off Draper’s 
pads was not picked up by 
the Vermont defense, and 
Haramis shot the rebound 
into the net for the eventual 
game winner. 


Kevin Foster accounted 
for the lone UVM score, a 
pretty breakaway at 9:00 of 
the third period. Foster got 
the pass on the right from 
Rob McConnell, and he 


less of the score.” 

And certainly had 
Simko and Hudson been on 
target, Vermont, with its 
rebounding success, would 
have come a lot closer 
Saturday. 

“TI. saw them play 
against Northeastern (ano- 
ther 20-point loss) and I 
don’t think they were 
blown away,” Maine coach 
Skip Chapelle said. “They 
did a credible job hanging in 
there until the (two) techni- 
cals (charged to Whitmore 
late in the first half).” 

“When I heard they 
beat BU, I figured if they 
beat Niagara we would be in 
for a real fight. But I think 
losing to (Niagara) may 
have taken away some of 
their steam.” 

What’s Cookin’: Ver- 
mont shot a dismal 43 
percent from the line during 
the first game... The Cats 


faked right, then went left 
to beat Clarkson goalie 
Sylvestri, who played 
magnificently, notching 34 
saves. 


The Foster goal got the 
UVM crowd, which had 
been silenced by the three 
opposing tallies, back into 
the game, but a bungled 
Vermont power play 1:36 
later represented their last 
chance to create some 
momentum. 

How Cross tells his team 
to prepare for the RPI 
showdown is a mystery, but 
one thing is certain: Ver- 
mont is sorely lacking in the 
physical strength depart- 
ment, and that was particu- 
larly glaring last night. 


Moreover, UVM will not 
beat RPI, or any ECAC 
team, if it continues to 


See UVM, page 34 rt 


are 2-0 against Drexel,: 
having beaten the Philadel- 
phians by eight points last 
year on a Simko scoring 
binge in the final minute, 
and by one point the year 
before on a last second 
layup by Corey Wielgus... In 
case you missed it, Joe 
Calavita and Rob Hamlin of 
last year’s state champion 
Middlebury team will be 
playing for UVM in 
1984-85... Siena will be 
joining the ECAC North 
Atlantic next season... Bren- 
nan led the Cats with 14 
points Friday night, while 
Thompson led UVM with 
the same figure Saturday... 
Roger Clow, UVM’s assis- 
tant sports information 
director since July, 1982, 
will be leaving Vermont on 
March 1. He _ has been 
named the sports informa- 
tion director at Lehigh 
University in Pennsy!vania.e. 
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UVM’s Foster Second Highest Scorer in Country 


By SEAN MEHEGAN 


Despite the Cats’ 7-8-1 record going into 
last night’s game with Clarkson, they’ve been 
playing some crackerjack hockey, and no one 
is more responsible for the Cats’ play than left 
winger Kevin Foster. In 14 Division I games 


Kevin Foster 

this season, the UVM junior has amassed eight 
goais and 23 assists for 31 points, second best 
in the country. Just ask coach Jim Cross how 
well Foster’s been playing: “Kevin Foster is 
the best left wing I have ever coached and one 
of the top three forwards in the east,” said 
Cross... In fact, the Foster-Matt Winnicki- 
Tony Messina line has accounted for 36 per- 
cent of the Catamount offense this season, 
compiling 71 points. 

What’s this “John 3:16” stuff adorning 
the sidelines of every football arena from 
Miami to Seattle? I know religion’s in trouble 
in this country, and Jerry Falwell was recent- 
ly seen hovering around a Lynchburg soup 
kitchen, but mass subliminal propaganda in 
the end zone while Jim Plunkett is throwing 
TD passes is a bit too much. In the true spirit 


of fair play, however, I looked up the passage 
in question, because I figured that something 
so ubiquitous had to beat least a little pro- 
found. It reads: ‘For God so loved the world 
that he gave his only Son, that whoever 
believes in him should not perish but have 
eternal life.” I guess the Redskins didn’t 
believe... Speaking of the Super Bowl, that 
pre-game show was too long, too sloppy and 
too boring. Irv Cross got mugged at the 
40-yard line and had a verbal seizure. Phyllis 
George, meanwhile, once again raised ques- 
tions of why she’s on network football. 
Charles Osgood easily stole the show, with a 
magnificent piece chronicling Tampa’s reac- 
tion to all the hoopla. When is CBS going to 
scrap that theme music? 

The Montreal Expos are the last team I’d 
expect Pete Rose to sign with. What we’re 
talking about is a city that ‘“honors’’ its 
oldtimers like Jacques Plante and Maurice 
Richard by slapping skates on both of them 
so the Rocket could fire pucks at a graying 
Plante. This humiliation occurred before a 
Blues-Canadiens game last December. You’d 
think that Rose would swallow, say, 
$100,000 so he could end his career with the 
Reds, and go through all those lavish festivi- 
ties: the uniform retirement, the condo 
in Dayton, etc... Should major sports gamb- 
ling be legalized in New York State, or any 
state for that matter? No way. You think 
cocaine is a problem, wait until all of those 
point-shavers come out of the woodwork and 
infest professional contests. Legalized gamb- 
ling would spell pressure squared for the 
athlete, and the outcomes of games would 
reflect it... 

Former Mets GM M. Conald Grant looks 
like Branch Rickey these days, or at least 
since present Met GM Frank Cashen let Tom 
Seaver slip through his hands to the scaveng- 


163 Church Street 
Burlington, Vermont 05401 
(802) 864-9324 
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ing White Sox. This marks the second time 
Met ineptitude has caused Tom Terrific’s 
departure, and for Mets fans this one really 
hurts. Seaver went 9-14 for New York last 
summer, and that was darned good, consider- 
ing Mets’ batsmen went on vacation while he 
was hurling. Now who’s going to throw on 
Opening Day? The inside track has it that 
Cashen’s going to lure Ed Kranepool out of 
retirement... Had any trouble sleeping lately? 
Just watch Catamount guard Tom O’Shea 
play his own brand of non-stop perimeter 
passing, and your insomnia will be no longer... 
How could N.Y. Ranger defenseman Reijo 
Ruotsalainen not make the NHL all-star 
team? Not only has he been productive on 
defense, but he’s perhaps the fastest skater in 
the league and has a howitzer slapshot that’s 


_ almost always on target... 


A great deal of noise has been made 
recently about the Utah Jazz and the Dallas 
Mavericks, who have apparently shed their 
losing ways. Sorry, folks, I just can’t respect a 
division where the word “defense” does not 
exist in working vocabularies, and where it 
takes no less than 135 points to win... It 
seems that the return of Micheal Ray Richard- 
son has been marked by an attempted new 
image, spearheaded by a spelling change in his 
first name. You see, the Net guard, who has 
had more cocaine problems than the entire 
state of Vermont, said the previous spelling, 
“Michael,’’ was incorrect all along. So he 
rearranged two letters, and that takes care 
of that problem. Perhaps fellow cokers Tim 
Raines and George Rogers should adopt his 
strategy to kick the habit... Funny news 
item of the week: President Reagan donates 
$100 to help feed the starving deer out in 
Utah. Next thing you know, he’ll declare 
shrubbery to be a vegetable, and create a task 
force to study deer hunger. e 
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will not be able to per- 
form. THE LESTER 
LANIN ORCHESTRA will 
provide the evenings 
entertainment. 


sponsored by. 
The Sresident ( Yue. 
The Student Association 
The lumi Oftce 
aul the Faculty Jenate 
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Ke Thursday, February 2, 1984 
4 from8-00 p.m. until12.00 Midnight 
Formal, attire required 


$70.50 


COURSE ANNOUNCEMENTS 
| FOR 
SPRING SEMESTER, 1984 


EDSS 295: THEORIES, STYLES, 
AND REALITIES: This introductory 
session is designed to familiarize students 
at all levels of leadership with basic leader- 
ship principles such as group dynamics, 
communication, and power. the class begins 
Sat., Feb. 11, with remaining classes held 
Wednesdays from 7-9 through April4. 


EDSS 295: ADVANCED SEMINAR IN LEAD— 
ERSHIP: A continuation of Theories,Styles,and 
Realities, this course applies basic principles cov- 
ered in the earlier class to issues such as trans- 
ferability of skills, the media, and moral and ethical 
issues. the class runs every Wednesday, 7-9pm., 
Feb. 8 through april 4. Enrollment is limited. 


Class registration runs from Jan. 23 — Feb. 3. 
For more information, call the Student Activities Office 
at x2060 


Hockey Players Mum — 
about Problems 


By HARVEY KRAMER 

Every UVM hockey fan 
knows the Cats have had 
difficulty winning games 
recently. Most of the con- 
tests have been close, but 
the Cats have been making 
the one crucial mistake that 
has put them on the losing 
end, especially on the road. 
It is difficult to put a finger 
on any one reason for the 
recent decline, which had 
the Cats 7-8-1 going into 
last night’s game with Clark- 
son. If anyone could supply 
the answers it would have 
to be the players them- 
selves. 

It always seems difficult 
for athletes to give criti- 
cisms and when they do 
they often restate the ob- 
vious. For instance Mike 
O’Connor said that ‘‘the 
team had to win the close 
game on the road.’ He 
added to this that he feels 
the team ‘“‘is as good as 
anyone.”’ 

Don Crowley was the 
only player who would 
come forward and_ say 
something definitive. He 
said the team is making 
mistakes on which the other 
schools seem to _ always 
capitalize. If this could be 
stopped, he added, then 
UVM is “going to. start 
winning.’’ Other players 
such as Mike Maher felt that 
the team had to capitalize 
on more opportunities and 
shoot more accurately. 

While certain players 
were willing to speak, 
others, like Matt .Winnicki 
and Mike Hanley, remained 
noticeably silent. This 


“several 


silence contrasts greatly 
with the optimism that 


Winnicki displayed in an 
article published Nov. 3 in 
the Cynic. 


During the fall, he felt: 
the team “had made a 
commitment to better con- 
ditioning.’”’ Unfortunately 
this is what has seemed 
to be the team’s weakness 
thus far. The team has 
faltered several times in 
overtime contests. Win- 
nicki’s change from a player 
who was willing to speak 
freely at the beginning of 
the season to the glum 
person he appeared to be in 
the locker room prior to 
practice on Tuesday after- 
noon may indicate what has 
happened to the team over 
the course of the past 
months. Several 
heart-breaking loses have 
seemed to put a damper on| 
a promising season. 

When Winnicki was 
asked to give any positives 
his answer was still non- 
existent. Hanley also 
refused to give any com- 
ment whatsoever. Even 
when they were told that 
this was their opportunity 
to give their own opinions 
without those of a writer 
they refused. 

Other than some of the 
obvious it is difficult to 
discern whether the hockey 
Cats even know what to do 
about their recent prob- 
lems. Although if the team 


‘were able to win a few close 


games in-a-row they would 
probably soon have all the 
answers. e} 


UVM Loses to Clarkson 


continued from page 32 


make as many defensive 
mistakes as they made 
against Clarkson. 

So now, this week is the 
most important juncture in 
the season for the Cats. 
They stand at 3-7-1 in 
ECAC competition, and 
face their biggest test this 
weekend in a _ home-and- 
home series with RPI, per- 
haps the best team in the 
country. (Both games are at 
7:30, WVMT 620 AM.) 


Playoff Notes 

For all intents and pur- 
poses, the Catamounts need 
to win eight of their remain- 
ing ten ECAC Division I 
games in order to make the 
playoffs. That’s a difficult 
task under any _ circum- 
stances, but this weekend’s 
opponent, the RPI Engi- 
neers, were 19-3 overall and 
7-2 in the league heading 
into last night’s action. Last 
year, the Cats were swept in 
the home-and-home series, 
losing in Burlington, 3-0, 
before getting bombed in 
Troy, 8-2. Overall, the Cats 
lead the series, 11-10-1. 


The Cats do get a break 
in that next Wednesday’s 
game at New Hampshire 
does not count in the league 
standing, while the Feb. 19 
contest with the Wildcats in 


Burlington will figure in the 
ECAC playoff hunt. UNH 
has been very tough with 
Vermont; Vermont is 7-38 
against the boys from Dur- 
ham, with its last victory | 
against the Wildcats coming 
in an 8-4 decision in the 
consolation game of the 
1981 Auld Lange Syne 
Tournament in Hanover, 
N.H. 


Other league games in- 
clude home dates with 
Princeton, Cornell and Yale. 
Vermont will be playing 
Colgate, Lowell, Boston 
University, and Maine on 
the road. The Feb. 8 game 
at Middlebury is the only 
other non-league game 
besides the first UNH con- 
test that won’t count in the 
standings. 


In the meantime, it’s 
probably just a matter of 
mental preparation. When 
they’re playing right, the 
Cats can beat anyone in the 
Kast. After the Boston 
College game Sunday 
(which UVM lost in OT), a 
devoted follower of Cata- 
mount hockey commented 
that Vermont was playing 
the best hockey he’d ever 
seen the team play. Some 
motivation would help at 
this point. e 
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| NEEDING BIG BROTHER’S HELP: George Payne and the rest of the basketball Cats 


Big Brother Solves Everything 


“This is Directory Assis- 
tance. What City Please?’’ 

“Well, I’m not actually 
sure. You see, I’m a really 
big UVM sports fan calling 
from Burlington, Vermont. 
I want to speak to a man 
named Brother. Big Bro- 
ther.”’ 

“Is that Brother as in 
‘Bartholomew?’ ” 


“Yes, that’s right.”’ 

“Well, let’s see. I have a 
gohn Q. Brothers in Ho-ho- 
Kus, New Jersey. A Lisa P. 


Brother in Des Moines, 
Iowa. A Clarence R. Bro- 
thers in Rumford, Maine. 
Oh, here we are: Big Bro- 
ther, special to the presi- 
dent, 1600 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
The number is 202-687- 
9009.” 
KK KK KK 

“Hello, Big Brother’s 
office. And remember, 
1984 is the year of Big 
Brother. How may I help 
you?”’ 

“Well, I’d like to talk to 
| Big Brother about re-arrang- 
ing some history.” 

' “Just one moment sir. 
I’ll see if he’s free.”’ 
2 ke KK 

‘Hello, this is Big Bro- 
ther.” 

“Yes, I’m calling from 
Burlington, Vermont. I’m a 
really big UVM sports .fan 
and...” . 

“Stop right there, you 
fool. Why tell me your 
problems? Big Brother 
knows’ everything. You 
want me to re-arrange some 
history, particularly those 
events concerning the fate 
of UVM’s hockey and bas- 
ketball teams. You’re very 
upset that the hockey team 
is now 3-6-1 in the ECAC 
and in danger of not making 
the playoffs. And you’re 
|pissed as hell at the basket- 
ball team for being 4-10, 


with its last six losses all by 
17 points or more. You 
want me to go to the local 
newspapers and re-write all 
those stories. Just wipe the 


last two months off the 


books.” 


“Well, I was kind of 
hoping we would work 
something out. I mean, we 
could start off with the 
Colgate hockey game on 
Dec. 19. That was the game 
where UVM had a 5-1 lead 
after one period, but still 
lost to the Red Raiders. 
They -never seem to have 
recovered from that loss.”’ 

“O.K., let me jot this 
down. Colgate... December 
19... Let’s see. I could plug 
into the Free Press terminal 
and get on to Ted Ryan’s 
article. They’re down at 
191 College Street, aren’t 
they. -Right near Sweet- 
water’s. O.K., I tell you 
what. We'll change para- 
graph number three. It will 
say ‘Then Vermont gave up 
six shots’ instead of “Then 
Vermont gave up six goals 
before the period ended.’ 
I’ll make the other appro- 
priate changes.” 

“Well, what about the 
other games?” 


“You want me _ to 
change all of them?” 

Yes: 

$07, 16. tell. you 


what. Since this is a small 
chore compared to what 
some of the people here in 
Washington are making me 
do in terms of human rights 
in El Salvador, Ed Meese’s 
remarks, and all that other 
jazz, I’ll help you out.” 

“T’ll_ get to the tele- 
prompter at Channel 3 and 
re-write Tony Adams’ 
script. It will say, “The 
UVM Catamounts took to 
the ice last night after that 
pulsating win at Boston 
College — a win achieved 
when Vermont didn’t have 
enough men on the ice and 
thus confused the opposi- 
tion into giving up the 
sudden death goal.’ ”’ 

“Gee, Big Brother, 
you’re pretty smart. But 
what can you do about the 
basketball team?”’ 

“Don’t worry. When 
I’m finished, they’ll wish 
Howard Hudson worked 
here instead of Ronald 
Reagan. Now the Cats had 
a pretty bad weekend at 


‘Maine, right?” 


“They lost two games 
by a total of 41 points.” 
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“O.K., Tl go to 109 
South Prospect Street and 
with the help of the Red- 
skins hogs, arrest the Sports 
Information staff for mak- 
ing unpatriotic calls to the 
Burlington media from 
Orono, Maine after Satur- 
uay’s game. I’ll call the Free 
Press with an anonymous 
press release to the effect 
that ‘certain public relation 
officials with communist 
ties were arrested in Maine 
for trying to downplay the 
success the basketball Cats 
have enjoyed as an Ameri- 
can institution with a tre- 
mendous following.’ 

“TI will call up all the 


radio, TV, and newspapers 
reversing the scores in both 
games. I'll burst open the 
files in sports information 
and re-write the box scores. 
Hudson will get 50 points, 
Simko will have 42, and 
Matt Thompson will be 
credited with 33 rebounds.”’ 

“You are simply amaz- 
ing. But those are just two 


games. What about all the 
rest?”’ 

‘‘Well, I can take care of 
the Niagara game fairly 
easily. Ill just bust right 
back into the Free Press and 
add a paragraph saying the 
lights went out at Patrick 
Gym with around i14 
minutes to go in the game, 
and Vermont won _ the 
abbreviated affair. They 
were winning after three- 
quarters of the game was 
over, weren’t they? 

“And you still have a 
lot of work to do about the 
hockey team.”’ 

“Again, no problem, my 
friend. All I’ll have to do is 
have my hogs kidnap the 
ECAC people in Centerville, 
Mass. We'll re-write the rule 
book, outlawing overtime 
games. All sudden death 
periods will be credited to 
the underdog team (based 
on last season’s records). 
UVM will be 12-3-1. That’s 
a hell of a lot better than 
7-8-1.” 

‘*And 
about...” 

‘Hey, you fool, I’m a 
busy man. I’ll take care of 
the rest. I have other people 
to take care of. But remem- 
ber, 1984 is the year of Big 
Brother. Thanks for call- 
ing.” . e 


now, what 


Mike Sagansky is recov- 
ering from a sledding acci- 
dent. 


THE ONLY 
BEVERAGE ) 
WAREHOUSE | 


IS IN WINOOSKI 


THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 
STUDENT HEALTH CENTER 


(formerly the University Health Service (UHS)) 
is pleased to announce a 


_ HEALTH CENTER PHARMACY 


WHAT: anew ON CAMPUS drug store has 
opened for business on Jan 23, 1984. 


WHERE: University Health Center(DeGoesbriand Unit) 
1 S. Prospect at the corner of Pearle St. 


WHEN: Mon - Thurs Qam-8pm 


Friday 9am-5:30pm 
Saturday | Q9am-1pm 
Sunday closed 


HY: to make available to UVM students* 

a 10% DISCOUNT on all drug prescriptions 
SPECIAL LOW PRICES on selected contra- 
ceptives for patients of the SHC Gynocology Clinic 


*must have a valid plastic ID or a special discount card issued by SHC 
for students who have paid the semester health fee. 


MGH Institute of 
Health Professions 


The Master in Science Program in Nursing a 
Designed for non-nurse college graduates, this program leads 
to preparation as Clinical Nurse Specialists. Graduates are eligi- 


ble for RN licensure and specialized practice in one of six clinical 


areas. 


The Master of Science Program in Speech-Language Pathology. 
A two-year program of academic and clinical education leading 
also to clinical certification in Speech-Language Pathology is 
open to graduates of bachelors programs in communication 
disorders, psychology, linguistics, and selected other fields. 


Social Work in Health Care Program 

* Post-Baccalaureate Certificate program prepares college 
graduates for practice in a variety of health settings. 

¢ Post-Masters Certificate program provides an opportunity for 
social workers to develop the clinical-skills and knowledge 
needed for advanced practice in health care. 


{ For more information, fill out and return this blank to: 
| MGH Institute of Health Professions, Massachusetts General 
| Hospital, Boston, MA 02114. PLEASE PRINT. 


Please send me information on the programs indicated below: 


L) Master of Science Program in Nursing for non-nurse college 
graduates 


() Master of Science Program in Speech-Language Pathology 


J Post-Baccalaureate Certificate Program in Social Work in 
Health Care 


(] Post Masters Certificate Program in Social Work in Health Care 


Name 


Address 


City State CAP: dk eee 


College attended __ 


The MGH Instituteof Health Professionals admits students of 
any race, color and national or ethnic origin, 


De 
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APPLY T0 BE AN 


ORIENTATION LEADER 
JUNE 1984 


“4 
\ 


e Work with students on 
a one to one basis. 


beginnings 


e Lead discussion groups 
- with new students. 


e Introduce new freshmen and 


¢ Talk with concerned parents _ transfer students. 


about college life. 


Application and additional 
remuneration and responsibilities available from: 


—Residence Hail Advisors 
—Dean of Students Office 
(Nicholson House, 41 South Prospect St.) 


‘APPLICATION DEADLINE: FEBRUARY 10, 1984 | 


For further information contact: Cindy Baxter, x-3380 


~ INTERESTED IN RADIO? 


— 
~ 


" SWOICE OF YM 


~ IRUYA 


New Student Organizational Meeting 


WRUV-EM 90.1 


information regarding|| 


Another Season, 


Another Carnival 


The men’s ski team 
opened its 1984 season in 
impressive fashion, as both 
the men’s and women’s 
teams placed first at the 
St. Lawrence Winter Carni- 
val in Lake Placid, New 
York. 

In a display of both 
power and balance, the Cats 
showed they will again 
challenge for the national 
championship by winning 
six of the eight total events. 

Coach Chip LaCasse can 
thank his alpine racers, in 
particular Bart Tuttle, for 
the men’s victory. A fresh- 


‘man in his first intercolle- 


giate performance, Tuttle 
won the giant slalom, beat- 
ing Dartmouth’s Miles 
DeChamps by 0.12 seconds, 
as well as the slalom race by 
0.43 seconds in the com- 
bined times. 

Dan McKenna_ placed 
fourth and Mike Heald 
seventh in the giant slalom. 
Andrew Shaw and Richard 
Drake rounded out. the 
slalom field, | finishing 
fourth and ninth. 

The cross-country team, 
feeling the loss of Todd 
Boonstra and Bruce Likly 


| WINTER 
/» SPORTS 


- UPDATE 


Women’s Basketball 

Women’s basketball 
suffered two defeats this 
week, losing to Cornell, 
63-57, in overtime, and 
getting outgunned by the 
University of Connecticut, 
81-61. UVM is now 3-10. 

In the Cornell game 
UVM had many chances to 
put the game away, but 
missed some key foul shots. 
Cornell took advantage of 
these errors, tying the game 
53-53 at the end of regula- 
tion play. Coach Robyn 
Markey felt the Cats played 
well, but was disappointed 
with the loss. Cindy Malin- 
owski had a strong game, 
scoring 16 points. 

Against UConn, the 
Cats’ dismal shooting in the 
second half (23%) left them 


to the Olympic team ; 
ee Br vie : th that 20° point loss. 
finished third in the relay seibees : : . 
and fourth in the 15km UGonn’s" big’ players ‘con- 


individual race. 

Leg stiffness limited the 
effectiveness of Fred Thau- 
low, who finished eighth. 
Senior Jon Zdechlik 
finished ninth. 


But LaCasse was not , 


disappointed. “‘We went in 
thinking we could lose the 
men,” said LaCasse. ““But 


. 


the alpine team really held 
up their end.”’ 

LaCasse also noted the 
return of Richard Weber, 
who will be ready to race 
this weekend in the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire 
Carnival. The men’s four- 


event total of 283.5 was 20 


points better than that of 
the closest competitor. 


Women’s Skiing 

The women’s ski team 
fared better, sweeping all 
four events for a 279-point 
total, a whopping 43 points 
better than second-place 
New Hampshire. 

Again it was the alpine 
squad that received clutch 
performances from a fresh- 
man, as Julie Woodworth 
placed first in the slalom 
and second in the giant 
slalom. 

Junior Amy Bergstrom 
was impressive in her giant 
slalom victory, and Gayle 


ing the relay and the 7.5 
meter race, thanks primarily 
to Jorunn Gran-Henriksen, 


respectively, while combin- 


trolled the offensive boards, 
creating the scoring. UVM 
was led by Margaret Ander- 
son (11 points), Diana 
Gates (11 points), and Chris 
Gladue (10 points). 

Men’s Swim 

This year’s men’s swim- 
ming team, off to a 4-2 
start, turned in a fine 
performance in an exciting 
57-56 victory over North- 
eastern at Forbush Nata- 
torium. : 

The win was highlighted 
by the first-place finishes of 
Mike Cohen (50-yard free- 
style), John Linell (100- 
yard freestyle), and _ co- 
captain Jim Mackay (200- 
yard breaststroke). 

Co-captain counterpart 
Mike Haims won two diving 
events, including a new 
varsity record of 304.25 
points in the one-meter 
optional diving category. 

Other top finishers in- 
cluded the 400-yard medley 
and freestyle relay teams, 
led by Colin McKenna, Bill 
Jaffee, and Rich Hollworth. 
Mark Kaprowski rounded 


out the day with a time of 
10:39.09, good enough for 
second place and a new 
freshman record in_ the 
1000-meter freestyle event. 

Coming off a poor per- 


Voelker (fourth in giant formance against highly- 
slalom), Laurie Strang regarded Maine, the team 
(fifth), and Jennifer Ken- has won three _ straight, 
nedy (fourth in slalom, jncluding decisive victories 
Monday Jan. 40 1984 seventh in giant slalom) also over Plattsburgh St. and 
u shined for the Cats. Keene St. 
7 PM Pomeroy 1 01 The cross-country team Women’s Swim 
, was equally successful, tak- Coach Anne Santa 


Maria took her women’s 
swim team and some high 
hopes into the Forbush 


Joann Musolf-Conchieri, Natatorium Saturday, but 

x P and Betsy Haines. despite an encouraging per- 

‘The Better Alternative The trio finished formance, “the Cats fel 
e e er ern. second, third, and tenth, short in a 61-52 loss to 


; : Northeastern University. 
ing to form the victorious 
relay team. See WINTER, next page 
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GLENN RUSSELL 


Phil Hovencamp 


In a tri-meet with the 
University of New Hamp- 
shire and Bates College this 
week, track captain Phil 
Hovencamp' broke’ two 
UVM. indoor track records. 
He tossed-the 35 pound 
weight for 58’9”, breaking 
Mike Bilsza’s 1975 record 
by eight inches. Hovencamp 
then proceeded to hurl the 
shotput 56’4%”, breaking 
his own record of 54’3”, 


which he set last season. 
The senior from Cam- 
bridge, Vt. earned three 
letters in track and two in 
football in high — school, 
where he was also. the 
Vermont high school shot 
put champion senior year. 
Coach Ed Kusiak said 
Hovencamp is “‘as good as 
there is in both indoor 
events in New England.” 


—Amos Kamil 


Winter Sports Update 


continued from page 36 

Leading the way for 
Vermont were Karen 
Weber, who turned in a first 
(200-meter breaststroke) 
and two second place 
finishes (500-meter free- 
style and 200-meter indivi- 
dual medley), and Tracey 
Anderson, who chalked up 
two firsts (200-medley relay 
and 100-meter freestyle), 
and a third place perfor- 
mance (200-meter  free- 
style). 

Other top finishers in- 
cluded Calla Lapham in the 
50-meter freestyle, Lynette 
Lietzke in the one-meter 
diving, and the 200-medley 
relay team of Anderson, 
Laurie May, Sarah Ottinger, 
and Lapham. 

The loss dropped the 
Cats’ record to 3-5, but that 
doesn’t include the fourth 
place finish (of 10 teams) in 
the McGill Invitational and 
last Thursday’s sweep of the 
Vermont state meet. 

Men’s Track 

Despite finishing last in 
a tri-meet with Bates and 
UNH, the men’s track team 
had some outstanding per- 
formers. 

Phil Hovencamp threw 
35 pound hammer 


the 


58’9”, and the shotput 
56’4%”", Both of these 
throws set new UVM 


records. In addition, his 
performance in the shot put 
placed him number one in 
New England. 

Steve Phelps won the 
500 meter in 1:06.35, a 
new UVM record. His bro- 
ther Brad put in a strong 
performance in the 1000 
meter run, placing second. 
Women’s Track 

The UVM _ women’s 
track team, aided by several 
good performances, placed 
first in a tri-meet this week 
with Albany State and 
Plattsburgh St. 

Chris Boehmer threw 
the shotput 19’4'2”, a new 
UVM record. Mary Beth 
Eloy leaped 574” to take 
first place in the high jump. 
Marsha Phillips and Chris 
Manazir took first and 
second in the shotput, with 
throws qualifying both of 


them for the New England 
meet. Cheryl Hurtubuse 
won the 500 meter run, and 
Sara Houghaboom won the 
300 meter event. 


Men’s Gymnastics 

The men’s gymnastics 
team had participated in 
only two meets at the time 
of this writing (not count- 
ing Tuesday night’s compe- 
tition against Dartmouth), 
but the players are hoping 
their experience will lead 
them to a successful season. 

This weekend, Vermont 
finished fourth out of six 
teams at the Queens Invita- 
tional in Ontario. UVM was 
hampered by sophomore 
Doug Zimer’s injury, as the 
Catamounts were forced to 
compete with five, rather 
than the usual number of 
six, competitors. In the 
team’s only other meet, 
Vermont defeated Queens 
College in a regular dual 
meet in December. 

The Catamounts lost 
three seniors to graduation 
_last year, including their top 
all-around performer, Chris 
Polhemus. However, this 
year’s team includes three 
seniors and two _ juniors. 
UVM plays the weekend of 
Feb. 3 against Lowell in 
Burlington. 

Women’s Gymnastics 

The women’s gymnas- 
tics team came up on the 
bottom of the totem pole in 
a tri-meet with Yale and 
Keene St. this week. Yale 
placed first by a large 
margin, while Keene State 
and UVM battled for 
second. Keene St. outscored 
UVM by only three points. 

Coach Debra Dunkley 
felt the team’s overall per- 
formance has been ham- 
pered by injuries. Lisa 
Reitzas, an all-around per- 
former, and Joan McDer- 
mott, a strong performer on 
the bars and vaulting, have 
been out with injuries. 

The team meets the 
University of Connecticut, 
Keene State and Cornell 
this Saturday in Connecti- 
cut. 


—Chris Fontechio 
and Kevin Bushweller 
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| Bring Current 
/Membership Card 


and 
Valid UVM ID 


FEBRUARY 1st and 2nd 
9am to 4pm 

| in 

| Billings Student Center Lobby 


Ladies Night *50 bar drinks 
2 for 1 for Everyone 


bar drinks and domestic beer 


$1 Cover Charge 


Thurs. 
Fri. & Sat. 


Live DJ Free Munchies 
Music till 7am Fri. & Sat. 


PRIVATE PARTIES AVAILABLE Cal 864-0020. 


733 Queen City Park Rd., S Burlington 
Behind Martins Supermarket, Shelburne Rd. 


Open Wed.—Sat. Doors open at 8:00 __ 


THUR 1/26 


LECTURE 


Martin Luther King Day: Dick 
Gregory, open to the public, Patrick 
(sym, 7.30}(0m : 
“Pronouncing Pronouns: on Con 
ducting Anthropological Inquiry at 
fre Heart of the Humon 
Experience’. Bom. Call x3884 for 
info 


FILMS 


SA Films: Life of Brian, B-\06 Angell 
7, 9:30, 12 


RUSH 


Fraternities: 


Open House, 70m 


SERVICE 


Commemorative Service: 
tin Luther King, Memoria! 
Waterman, noon 


for Mar 


Lounge 


| 


FOR SALE 


CROSS COUNTRY SKIS. In- 
dividually handcrafted of Northern 
white ash. Superior strength, and 
natural wood beauty. Appalachian 
Ski Co. PO Box 91 Sugar Hill, N.H. 
03585. 603-823-5667. 


SHINERA FUTON. Queen Size with 
cover; $130. Antique oak and maple 
bureau/chest; $115. Round maple 
dining table with two cane chairs; 
$125. €all Charlie 985-8197. 


SUBARU STATION WAGON 
1978.75,000 miles. Front wheel-four 
wheel drive option, excellent in 
snow. 4 speed manual shift. Clean 
interior, some body rust. Matt 
855-0965. 


1977 FORD MUSTANG II. A beau- 
ty. New clutch and muffler. Under- 
coated, Wire wheels, Standard. Call 
Sue 862-8183. 


FRI 1/27 


SPORTS 


Skiing: Men's and Women's at New 
Hampshire Carnival Alpine At 
titash Ski Area Nordic lackson 
Tourina Center 

Hockey: 7 30pm at feP| 


MEETING 


Medieval Club: 104 Old Mill, 7om 


FILMS 


SA Films: 
9:30, 12 


THEATRE 


Talley’s -Folly, City Hall Auditorium 
Jan. 27-29, Bom 


LECTURE 


“Children’s Reaction to Hospitaliza- 
tion and. Iliness” David G Fassier, 
Mb, Austin Auditorium, Many Flet- 
cher Unit, 1 lam 
“Goodman's Problems of 
Induction’: Alan Nelson, oresented 
by. Johin Dewey Phiiosoohy > Club 
; Seminar Room, 


Lenny, B-106 Angell. 7, 


A 100m 


The Sting of the Dragon Masters, 8-\O5 
Anaell, by UVM Karate Club; 7, 9 


Men’s Indoor Track: at Cardinal 


Classic (hosted by “Plattsburgh 
State) 

Skiing; Men's and Women's at NH 
Carnival. Aloine -- Attitash Ski Area 
Nordie -- Jackson Touring Center 
Men's Swim: at New Hampshire 
Lom 

Women's Swim: Maine at UVM, 
1pm 

Women’s Indoor Track; at Dar 
mouth with New Hampshire, Tom 
Women’s Gymnastics: at Conne: 
ticut with Keene State and Comell 
Zoom 

Men's Basketball: = Dartmouth a 
UVM, 3om 

Women’s. Basketball) Sienna a 
UVM. 50m 

Hockey: [Pl at Gutterson, 7:30i0m 


mime-dance 
comedy; Flynn Theatre Lane Series, 
80m 


MEETING 


Resident Assistant positions: infor 
mation session at= Memonal 
Lounge, Waterman,..7.30j6m 


Dinners: 
and Wright Dining Halls, Som 
Wintercarnival 
Center with the Jinimy Dorsey Or 
Chestra, formal atire, 5am 


FILMS 


SA Films: Time Bandits, B-|06 Angell. 
79:30, 12 


MON 1/30 


WINTERCARNIVAL 


College Bowl Finals: Wintercarnival 


at 235, Marsh Life, Zom 


MEETING 


SA Senate; North Lounge. Billings 
530m 

Resident Assistant:. information ses 
sion. for positions, Wright: -Dining 
Hall, Redstone: 80m 


WORKSHOP 


“Working Through Loss”: 
Alice Outwater, John 
Lounge, Old Mill, 430m 


WED 2/1 


WINTERCARNIVAL 


College Bowl Finals: Wintercarnival, 
235 Marsh Life, Zom 


MEETING 


Intervarsity Christian Fellowship: 
426 Watermian, 6:300m 
Geography Club: Seminar room 
Ola Mill, Zorn 

Campus Crusade for Christ: {/\ 8 


led by 
Dewey 


WINTERCARNIVAL 


at Waterman, Harris/Milis 


Ball: at. Billings 


MEETING 


Resident Assistant: Information ses 


sion for cositions at L/L C 115 East 


Campus, 80m 


“SPORTS 


Men’‘s Basketball; Canisius at UVM 
7:300Mm 


= 


RECEPTION 


Painting and Sculpture: ets 
Painter and Nick DeFnez, Francis 
Colburn Gallery, Som 


SPORTS 


Men’‘s Swim: at Norwich. 4m 
Hockey: at Harmipshire. 
7. 306m 

Men's Basketball: 
atUVM, 7-306m 


NN _ 
New 


New Haminshire 


uA, 


UVM Faculty Show: Mixed Media. 
Francis Colburn Gallery, this 1/30 


Photography and Holography; |h¢ 
Gallery, Lé C, thr 2/9 , 


Post Art; New England im All its 
Moods” royal Tyler Theatre, thn 
AID 

Watercolors and Ceramics: The 
Craftsbury Rooms Royall Tyler 


Theatre. thru 2/10 


RENT A FRIDGIE! Support UVM 
rescue. 2 cu.ft. Semester Rates: 
Rental; $33, Tax; $1.32, Security 
Deposit; $10, TOTAL; $44.32. For 
further information call UVM 
rescue at 864-6980. 


PRETTY DARK BAY SHOW 
HORSE, Reg. Morgan gelding, 11 


yrs, 14.3 h. Upheaded, show-ring. 


acton and spirit. Willing, well man- 
nered. Perfect for experienced Jr. 
Exhibitor or Amateur English 
Pleasure. $2700. or best offer. Call 
Cindy Barlow, 658-1429, or visit the 
UVM Horse Barn on Spear St- 
evenings.’ : 


SERVICES 


PALMISTRY, the science which 
positively defines potential, can be 
used for discovering your personal 
direction and helping you to 
achieve greater insight, happiness 
and harmony. Call 863-1002. 


TUNE YOUR SKIS! P-tex, edge 
sharpen, hotwax. All for only $10. 
Call 862-8267 for details. 


ATTENTION SORE SKIERS! Gift 
certificate for 1 hour massage. with 
purchase of season pass at Stowe or 
Sugarbush North: Leave your name 
and number for Kenn Sperling at 
862-2970. 


HELP WANTED 


BOSTON ADVENTURE: Explore 


opportunities of exciting city while 
working as live-in childcare worker. 
Many openings, one year commit- 
ment. Allene Fisch, Childcare 
Placement Service, 149, 
Buckminster Road, Brookline, 
Mass. 02146, 617-566-6294, 


OVERSEAS JOBS: Summerl/year 


round. Europe, S.America, 
Australia, Asia. All fields. 
$500-$1200 monthly. Sightseeing. 


Free info. Write IJC Box 52-Vt, Cor- 
ona Del Mar, CA 92625. 


MISC. 


WOMEN’S CREW: Will the student 


interested in starting a women’s 
crew team please give Bryan a call 
at 862-0462. 


ATTENTION ALL R.A./H.A.’S who 
are Health and prevention- 
oriented: Demonstrations available 
for your floor/hall in: Introductory 
Massage and/or Stress Manage- 
ment. Leave name and number for 
Kenn Sperling at 862-2970. 


CREATIVE ARTS FESTIVAL: St. 
Michael’s College creative arts 
festival is now accepting entries in 
photography, speech, music, dance. 
(Poetry, essay, shortstory, 
playwriting) Prizes include trophies 
and certificates. Deadline Feb.10, 
Contact the coordinator at 655-2000 
ext. 2304 on Tuesdays. Entry forms 
and syllabus is also available at the 
Royall Tyler Theatre, UVM, 


ROOMMATE WANTED: Male non- 
smoker for lower church st. apart- 
ment. Screened porch with 
lakeview. 10 min. walk to campus, 4 
mins. to downtown. 658-5815. 


O’HARE-NEW YEARS EVE: I went 
to Portland, we talked to each 
other. Be my pen-pal and write 
W.Adams, Apt.3315, 1560 No. Sand- 
burg, Chicago, Ill. 60610. 
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Sting of the Dragon 
Masters 


The UVM Karate Club and 
Student Association proudly pre- 
sent “Sting of the Dragon Masters.” 
Shown in B106 Angell Hall, Satur- 
day, January 28, at 7, 9 and 11. 
Admission will be charged. Call 
ee 862-7079 for more informa- 
ion. 


Patrick Gym 


Schedules for the use of the 
Patrick Gym facilities are posted at 
the gym and are available from the 
Recreational Sports Office, 219 
Patrick Gym. A validated ID is 
necessary to use the Patrick Gym 
_ facilities. 


Personal Growth 
Workshop 


Anew series 
Growth Workshops will begin on 
January 31, 4:30-6:00 p.m., in 
John Dewey Lounge, Old Mill, with 
the topic: “Working Through Loss”’ 
led by Alice Outwater. Seven 
additional Tuesday afternoon work- 
shops will cover such topics as: 
nutrition, depression, relationships, 
self-hypnosis, career, sexuality and 
stress management. Please see the 
Counseling and Testing Center 
brochure for times and dates or call 
x3340 for more information. 


ROTC Applications 
Now Accepted 


._ Attention Sophomores! Air 
Force ROTC is now accepting 
applications for admission into 


their two-year program. Full details 
are. now available -on— program 
enrollment procedures and specific 
scnolarship opportunities for stu- 
dents pursuing selected scientific 
and technical degrees in fields such 
as Math, Physics, Computer 


Science, Pre-Med and Engineering. 
Scholarships are also available for 
navigators and missile duty volun- 
teers. For further information call 
Major Bernie Dee at St. Michael’s 
AFROTC office, 
2554. 


655-2000, ext. 


Writing Award 


Alpha Alpha Psi, the History 
Honor Society, is sponsoring an 
award for the best undergraduate 
history research paper on any topic. 
We do require a clean copy of your 
paper, and if it has been submitted 
to fulfill a course requirement, we 
request that you attach a note 


of Personal | 


writing; technical form; originality. 
The deadline for entry is March 1, 


1984. Include telephone number 


and address with paper. Submit 
paper to the main office of the 
History Department, located at 
Wheeler House. The prize will be 


awarded on Honors Day. 


Test for New Teachers 


Any University of Vermont 
student who wishes to be accepted 
in a program in a teaching field in 
Art, Elementary, Home Economics, 
Music, Physical, Secondary, or 
Vocational-Technical Education, 
must pass a written test. The test 
will be given Wednesday, February 
15, and Thursday, February 16, 
from 7:00 to 8:00 p.m. in Room 
101 Votey Hall. Please sign up 
immediately in Room 306 Water- 
man for one of these evenings. 


Need a Tutor? 


. You can find a tutor by calling 
the Campus-Wide Tutoring Program 
at 656-4075 or dropping by Room 
106 at the Nicholson House, 41 
South Prospect weekdays from 8 
a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 


Tutors charge by the hour from 
$3.50 to $10 and many are willing 
to work with groups at a discount 
per person. 


Education Meeting 


There will be a meeting of the 
Higher Education Planning Com- 
mission Tuesday, January 31 at 
1:15 p.m. in the fifth floor con- 
ference room of the Pavilion Office 
Building, Montpelier. 


New RA’s, Please. 


Information sessions for stu- 
dents interested in applying for a 
UVM Resident Assistant position 
for the 1984-85 academic year will 
be held on January 29, 30 and 31. 
Sessions: January 29 (Sun) at 7:30 
p-m. in Memorial Lounge, Water- 
man Building. January 30 (Mon.) at 
8:00 p.m. in L/LC 115, on East 
Campus. January 31 (Tues.) at 8:00 
p.m. in Wright Dining Hall on 
Redstone Campus. 


Pickwick Puppets 


The Pickwick Puppet Theatre’s 
production of “‘Peter and the Wolf” 
is being presented . by Lilliput 
Children’s Programs on Friday, 
January 27, at 4:00 and 7:00 p.m. 


Engineering Scholarship ' 


The Educational Foundation of 
The National Society of Profession- 
al Engineers Scholarship is sponsor- 
ing a scholarship for $1000 for the 
1983-84 academic year. Applica- 
tion deadline is February 1, 1984. 
Contact the Financial Aid Office, 
330 Waterman Building for applica- 
tions. 


Counseling Groups 


This semester’s weekly groups 
are: Eating Disorders, Career/Life- 
style Exploration, Creative Relat- 
ing, Assertiveness Skills Training, 
Alcohol in the Family, Perspectives 


}on Sexuality, Hypnosis to Improve 


Health, Hypnosis for Academic 
Performance. See the Counseling 
and Testing Center brochure or call 
x3340 for more information and 
registration. 


Fall Orientation 


Applications are currently being 
accepted ‘from undergraduate stu- 
dents who will be returning to 


UVM for the Fall 1984 semester to- 


serve as orientation leaders for the 
beginnings new student orientation 
program this June. 


The deadline for filing applica- 
tions is February 10. For further 
information, contact Cindy Baxter, 
Dean of Students Office, ext. 3380. 


Dick Gregory 


On Martin Luther King Day, 
January 26, Dick Gregory, a 
political and human rights activist . 
and a former comedian, will be _ 
speaking in Patrick Gymnasium at 
7:30 p.m. Two cans of food or one 
dollar donation will be accepted at 
the door to be donated to the 
Chittenden County Food Shelf. 


WhistleSTOP 
Crime Fighters 


WhistleSTOP is a neighborhood 
safety program which has been 
established successfully in over 100 
communities nationwide. It is 
designed to fight crime on the 
streets, improve community-police 
relations, and foster a new sense of 
community spirit. A Burlington 
WhistleSTOP program is now being 
planned. We are looking for volun- 
teers who would be willing to go 
door to door teaching people about 
the program and giving out whis- 
tles. It would take a maximum of 
four hours each person and _ this 
includes a one hour training session. 

For more information on Whis- 
tleSTOP or to volunteer call Kirby 


| at 864-0099 weekdays. 


CAREER CORNER 


_Seniors wishing to interview with the following corpora- 
tions or organizations must have a credentials file set up 
at the Center for Career Development and must submit a 
resume for each, in person, at the CCD on the following 


dates: 


Raytheon Co. 
N.H.Bettigole, P.C. 
Strawbridge & Clothier 
Split Ballbearing 

Linen & Things, Inc. 
Lord & Taylor 

Bulkley & Whitney 
Data General 

Pratt & Whitney 

U.S. Navy Officers Program 
Digital Equipment Co. 


Information Session: 
Hannaford Bros. 


Special Announcement: 


Jan.26-30 
Jan.26-30 
Jan.25-27 
Jan.26-30 
Jan.26-30 
Jan.26-31 
Jan.25-27 
Jan.30-Feb.1 
Jan.30-Feb.1 
Jan.30-Feb.1 
Jan.31-Feb.2 


Jan.30, 7-9pm. L/L Fireplace Lounge. 


at Burlington High School Audi- 
torium. 

Tickets are $3.00, available at 
Wit and Wisdom, Shelburne Child- 
ren’s Shop, Little Professor, Book- 
smith, Children’s Pages and Cass- 
lers. Any remaining tickets will be 
sold at the door. For further 
information please call 425-3286 or 
862-1928. 


containing the following informa- 
tion: 1) the name of the professor 
to whom the paper was submitted; 
2) the name of the course; 3) the 
date on which it was first sub- 
mitted. 

The paper must be between 10 
and 25 pages long. Judged on the 
following criteria: breadth and 
depth of research; quality of 


/ THIS STARTED CF AS A NICE 
DISCUSSION OF MOUNTAINS 
AS SACRED PLACES IN THE worn 
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Employer recruitment interviews this semester will be held at 460 
South Prospect St. Maps are available at CCD. Parking will be 
available at the Center, 322 South Prospect St. For more 
information call 656-3450. 


Career Workshops: 


Interview Workshop, 3-5pm. CCD . 
Resume Workshop, 3-5pm. CCD 


Tuesday, Jan.31 
Wednesday,Feb.1 


w. BUT T HAVE A FEELING We Won't 
BE RETURNING THERE FoR Quire A WHILE. 
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AND SINCE. PETE ROSE HAS 
SIGNED WITH THE EXPOS, THIS 
WILL CAUSE AN INTERESTING CHANGE 
IN MONTREAL'S STARTING 
LINE-UP 


39 


Official sponsor of the 
1984 U.S. Olpmipic Team. 
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From Fulton 
To Burlington 


Will the new waterfront inherit 

the successes and failures of its 
immediate predecessor, New York’s 
South Street Seaport? 


NEW YORK By Stephen Kelly 


ULTON Street fish market is closed today. Wire 

gratings turn visitors away from the centuries-old 

New York landmark. Beyond the fencing, the un- 
kempt stalls stretch back into a warehouse that reeks 
from catch gone bad. The wharfs are quiet without the 
cries of fishmongers and their ever-present sea gulls. One 
of the last open-air fish markets, Fulton Street has 
always closed on Sundays. 

Across the FDR drive stands another market. 
Bustling with thousands of hungry New Yorkers every 
day, the South Street Seaport swells with activity. 
Stands offering chocolate-flavored coffee beans and 
fresh French pastries pack the inside of a glass-walled 
~ marketcenter.Embellished ‘With wrought ifou fixtures 
and brass railings, this new Fulton Street market is 
wrapped in a corrugated awning reminiscent of 19th 
century railroad stations. Inside, balconies of lunching 
shoppers tier a three story atrium and adjacent to this 
entrance an art deco neon fish glows blue and orange. 

Fulton Street market is the vision of Ben Thomp- 
son, the architect who last week unveiled his $100 
million plans for the development of Burlington’s 
waterfront. The South Street Seaport in New York is 
Thompson’s last project, opened in July, 1983. It has 
cost nearly $300 million to date. 

Applauded by. architects as a modest integrated 

restoration of the old New York fishing district, the 
Seaport will expand further. Soon it will engulf the old 
fish market and stretch over the East River on a 300- 
foot pier. Atop the concrete pilons will sit a palatial 
superstructure filled with more Indian spice shops and 
wagons advertising exotic jellybeans. Like some 19th 
century Epcot center, the South Street peter will 
move from the past into the future. 
Unlike its older counterpart across the FDR, 
ABOVE: The reconstruction of the Fulton Market was the last project undertaken by ar- though, the new market cannot close its doors on 
chitect Ben Thompson. BELOW: Ata proposed cost of $100 million and laid out on 24.5 Sundays. The South Street Seaport needs all the busi- 
acres, the Burlington waterfront will be Thompson’ s next SGD ka ness it can get, say a variety of managers and tenants. 
After six months of mediocrity, the Seaport has yet to 
approach its economic promise. The new Fulton Street 
market draws impressive crowds, but, unlike the stories 
of its predecessors, Faneuil Hall in Boston and the 
Harborplace in Baltimore, economic success has yet to 
follow popular approval. And as Burlington considers 
the construction of a 100,000-square foot marketplace 
and an additional .150,000 square feet for small busi- 
nesses, the South Street Seaport offers valuable insights 
into the future of the Burlington waterfront. 

Fish have always been in demand on Fulton Street. 
But with the decline of residential neighborhoods in the 
area, the business has become more wholesale than 
retail. With the introduction of Thompson’s design, not 
only would the retail market need to be restored, but 
also a new higher-income clientele would have to be 
cultivated. With the market situated four blocks from 
Wall Street and within walking distance of the World 
Trade Centers, those problems seemed solvable when 
Thompson designed the market. 

But with average rental fees of $170 per square foot 
in addition to maintenance and utility fees amounting 

See Fulton, page 10 


par iRcY : 


‘UVM 
WINTERCARNIVA 
pet 


JANUARY 30 - FEBRUARY 5 


MONDAY, JAN. 30 | 
a COLLEGE BOWL FINALS 7-10 pm 


WEDNESDAY, FEB. 1 235 Marsh Life Science 


|} THURSDAY, FEB.2 =~ ~—_— WINTERCARNIVAL DINNER 56:30 pm 
| 7 " Hanis/Milis, 
Wright Dining Halls 
WINTERCARNIVAL BALL 8-12 am Billings Center 
$10.50 a ticket with hors d’oeuvres 
cash bar, and dancing to 
THE JIMMY DORSEY ORCHESTRA 
Formal Attire Required 
Faculty, Students, and Alumni welcome _ 


) 


FRIDAY, FEB. 3 | UVM vs PRINCETON 7:30 pm Gutterson 
: BROOMBALL PARTY 10:15-1:30 am 
Free Admission, Age I.D. Required, 
50¢ Beer, 10¢ Hotdogs 
Free Popcorn | 
Dance to BIG DOLLA 


SATURDAY, FEB. 4 BROOMBALL FINALS Foot Race 10 am 
WOODSMEN CONTEST 1 pm hayrides 
SNOW SCULPTURE JUDGING 11 am 
SKI RACE 11 am Behind Patrick Gym 
SNOW SHOE RACE 12 pm 
CREATIVE SLED RACE 12:30 

Jon Gailmor and refreshments in 

the gym during outdoor activities. 
UVM vs CORNELL 7:30 pm Gutterson 
BILLINGS BEDLAM 9-1 am Billings 

$3 Admission, Beer, Popcorn, 

Dancing, and a Movie 


SUNDAY, FEB. 5 PANCAKE BREAKFAST 11-1 pm Marsh Dining 
Hall with Real Maple Syrup! 
CAMPUS SING Following Breakfast 
AWARD CEREMONY 
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By RANDY RZEWNICKI 
After living away from my 
family for six months I realized 


how much I missed having little 


brothers and sisters. Fortunately 
a new neighbor moved in next door 
with just what I needed: Jaime and 
Peter, bright kids who wanted to 
play as much as I wanted to play. 

A few months later I had to 
move and I missed those kids. It 
was just about that time I heard 


that the Big Brother/Big Sister. 


program on campus was looking for 
volunteers. 

There were some qualifications 
and some guidelines but I had 
experience and I really wanted to 
give a kid a piggyback. 

Ken Reissig, a Big Brother/Big 
Sister coordinator, explained that 
there weren’t many requirements 
for the volunteers, but they did 
have to go through a screening 
process which involved the stu- 
dents’ explaining why they wanted 
to be in the program, Two refer- 
ences were expected to back up the 
good intent. 

The first time the new siblings 


meet it is a little awkward, like 


most beginnings. As another Big 
Brother explained his first meeting, 
“At the beginning he didn’t open 
up, and it was hard. But now he 
doesn’t shut up and neither do I.” 
Like 95 percent of the boys and 


girls referred to the Big Brother/Big 
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Sister program, my little brother’s 
parents are divorced. Chris lives 
with his mom and his younger sister 
in ‘a rundown house in the old 
north end. His mom doesn’t work 
and they don’t have a car. So 
almost anything we do is exciting. 

_ “I see it as a chance for my 
little brother to get out of the 
house and do things that he other- 


us _ Wise couldn’t do,” said big sister 


ALISON, 

- “I feel privileged compared to 
? little brother,” said UVM 
homore Al. ‘‘We go to the gym 
st find someplace to talk in a 
_atmosphere. I think that’s 


at 
se 


, the best thing I can do for him, just 


listen, and be there..?’ 

Most of the big brothers and 
sisters say they don’t have to do 
very much to have a good time. The 
Big Brother/Big Sister programmers 
suggest that time spent on the child 
is much more important and 
valuable than buying things. 

They go to the movies or eat, 
drive a bit, says Joe, another big 
brother. They’ve been hiking, cross- 
country skiing, swimming and sled- 
ding. 

“We go to Ben and Jerry’s all 
the time,” said Ken. ‘‘Or we have 
pizza. He mostly likes to sit and 
talk so we go for rides in the car.” 

‘‘My little brother lacks inspira- 
tion,” Tom said of the young friend 
he made a few months ago. “He 
needed someone to tell him he was 
doing fine and help him build his 
self-confidence.” He has helped his 
little brother with this by teaching 
-him the rules of how to play games 
like racquetball, football and hoop. 


Many of the mothers who ask 
that their children be referred into 
the Big Brother/Big Sister program 
say they want them to see good 
role models. The big brothers and 
sisters generally realize the big 
shoes they’re being asked to fill. 

“The image that many people 
have is that we’re expected to be 
father figures, but I don’t try to do 
that,” Paul explained about his 
role. ‘‘A friend is all I wanted. I try 
to give him the impression that if 
he wanted to talk he could, and he 
does.” 

“TJ think there’s more of a 
chance for a big brother to have an 
impact than there is for a big 
sister,” program coordinator and 
big sister Barb Clark explained. 
“The girls generally have their mom 
as a female role model.” 


In return for the commitment 
of the big brothers and big sisters to 
spend time with a little brother or 
sister comes an enormous amount 
of satisfaction. 
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FOCUS 
Big Brother, Little Brother 


TORN 


Is Looking for You 


; “T really enjoy spending time 
with him,” Paul said of his little 


brother. “Sometimes I go, out with . 


him on Friday nights when my 
other friends are downtown. He 


means just as much to me as any of 


my other friends.”’ 


“His mom says it really lights 
up his life when I call,” said Tom, 
who calls often. He likes the fact 
that just a little effort can make 
someone so happy. 

“A lot of students think they’re 
not doing anything that makes any 
difference, but being with a little 
brother or sister really does make a 
difference,’’ Barb said. 

The reasons University of Ver- 
mont students cited for joining the 


program varied but they all focused - 


on liking kids. Joe said he had older 
brothers when he was growing up 
and he wanted to be able to do 
some of the things with his little 
brother that they had done with 
him. 

Al had been a big brother when 
he was in high school and enjoyed 
it. : 

‘It made me feel satisfied that I 
was helping someone, and since I 


had some time I decided to do it. 


again,’’ he said. ~ 

“People are really my interest,” 
Paul said, adding that he was a 
psychology major. “I don’t do it 
because of what I’m studying. I 
think it’s good experience for life; 
it’s practice, sort of.” 

Will said he joined up because 
he wanted to donate some time. 
“Some people probably feel like 
the only thing to donate is money 
— but we all have time.”’ 

One big sister said that she did 
it because it was something that 
couldn’t be misunderstood. ‘“‘Some 
people who get involved in trying 
to change things politically end up 
having other people hate them. 
When you spend time with your 
kid, she sure doesn’t misunderstand 
and I don’t think anybody else does 
either.” 


George said he decided to be a 
big brother because he was “getting 


sick. of people. Most of the people 
around me spend their spare time 
going out and getting drunk. My 
little brother isn’t interested in 
that, and it’s refreshing.” 

Martha said she joined the Big 
Brother/Big Sister program because 
her friends told her it was a lot of 
fun. ‘“They said it makes the kids 
feel special and wanted. I have 
some time on my hands and if I can 
have that kind of an impact it’ll be 
a valuable experience.” 

“The most important thing to 
me is that I have a good friend. And 
it’s nice having someone who looks 
up to you,’’ Ken said. 

The only thing the program 
asks of the volunteers is that they 
spend around three hours a week 
with the child. The big brothers and 
sisters reported that they didn’t see 
that as a burden and many said 
they spend more than that. 

“The first thing my little 
brother asked me was ‘How long 
will you be my big brother?’,’’ Jim 
said. ‘‘He was looking for someone . 
who would be fairly constant and I 
feel great being able to do that for 
him.” 


™~ 


The satisfaction comes from the fs 


littlest things at unexpected 
moments. I stopped over to see my 
little brother one afternoon and we 
played some tumbling games in the 
livingroom. After a bit, though he 
was still hyped up and ready to go, 
I sat down for a break. Then his 
four-year-old sister came over to me 
and put a hand on each of my : 
knees. Tonya’s blue eyes were | 
bigger than I’d ever seen them ; 
before, as she asked, ‘‘Randy, will 


you be my big brother too?” 


The Big  Brother/Big Sister 
Program is part of UVM’s Volun- 
teers In Action and is located in the 
Nicholson Building. They are cur- 
rently looking for 50 to 60 volun- 
teers, 
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¢ Work with students on beginnin S 
a one to one basis. UV 


e Lead discussion groups 
with new students. 


e Introduce new freshmen and 
* Talk with concerned parents __ transfer students to UVM. 


about college life. 


Application and additional information regarding 
remuneration and responsibilities available from: 


—Residence Hall Advisors 
—Dean of Students Office 
(Nicholson House, 41 South Prospect St.) 
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For further information contact: Cindy Baxter, x-3380 
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Experience in Dance. 
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The Market Place Winooski 655-2740 
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NEWS 


Gregory Despises Apathy 


By MAGGIE GARB 

It was Christmas time in 1964. 
Dick Gregory decided that every 
family in Atlanta should have a 
turkey for Christmas dinner. He set 
his organization of civil rights 
workers and friends in motion to 
raise money to buy turkeys and to 
distribute them to needy families in 
Atlanta. 

December 19, in Chicago, he 
held a benefit, with Sammy Davis 
Jr. as the main attraction, that 
raised enough money to_ ship 
thousands of turkeys to Atlanta. 

“As I watched them (people 
receiving turkeys),” said Gregory, 
“it dawned on me, this is man’s 
number one job; before he lands on 
the moon or Mars or cures another 
disease, or invents another inven- 
tion, he has to feed men all over the 
world.”’ 

It was Martin Luther King Jr.’s 
belief that each individual could 
obtain rights through non-violent 
action that first brought Dick 
Gregory out of show business and 
into the civil rights movement. 
King’s words were inspirational, 
giving the country hope that the 
future could bring a peaceful, equal 
society. 

But, after the deaths of King 
and other civil rights leaders, the 
70s. and» 80s have become an 
apathetic, cynical time. 

Gregory worked with King in 
the 60s, and since then has led his 
own movement against poverty, 
racism and against the apathy that 
he feels has overtaken the people of 
the United States. Last Tuesday 
night, to commemorate King’s 
birthday, he spoke to an audience 
of about 300 people in Patrick 
Gym. Gregory’s slogan, repeated 
throughout his speech, was ‘‘You 
can make a difference.”’ 

Unlike those of King, Gregory’s 
words were not inspirational and 


hopeful; they were angry. In two 
hours Gregory touched on well- 
known controversial issues — 
nuclear power, nuclear war, the 
Reagan administration — and some 
issues that are not so well-known — 
the U.S. government’s perceived 
manipulation of people through 
food, alcohol, cigarettes, the media. 
He was witty and entertaining, but 
his motive was to make people 
angry enough to fight, non-violent- 
ly, this manipulation. 

Gregory began his speech with a 
half hour of jokes. It was a comedy 
routine, and Gregory is comfortable 
with comedy. But his humor was 
focused on what he called the 
wealthy, racist and powerful estab- 
lishment. 

Gregory began by saying that 
he likes coming to Vermont in the 
winter. “I don’t like to ski and 
snow don’t do nothing to me,” he 
said. “I like to come here because I 
deal in honesty and truth, so I am 
followed by the government and 
FBI everywhere I go and (since) I 
am committed to non-violence, 
bringing them up here is the only 
thing I can do to them.”’ 

Later he read parts of his FBI 
files and compared the FBI to the 
mafia or to “‘any terrorist organiza- 
tion.” The files included descrip- 
tions of Gregory’s “‘subversive acti- 
vity” and of the possible need to 
‘‘keep him quiet.”’ He said that in 
spite of what he viewed as threats 
on his life by the FBI he never had 
body guards. 

“The greatest self-defense they 
ever had and ever will have is, run 
like hell, and I’ve been doing it all 
my life.” 

Gregory then spoke about what 
he considered the purpose of his 
Burlington visit. He spoke of the 
irony that an all-white senate would 
make Martin Luther King Jr.’s 
birthday a legal holiday. He com- 


‘‘If you put as much energy as you do in 
fraternities and beer parties into social 
- Causes or your own causes you’d be pret- 
_ty powerful.”’ 


pared King to George Washington, 
the only other man in U.S. history 
whose birthday has become a legal 
holiday. 

“Ten million years from now, if 
there are any people on this planet 
they will be discussing the Martins 
and not the George Washingtons of 
this world.” 

Largely a _ tirade against a 
system that controls and manipu- 
lates our lives, Gregory’s speech 
also criticized the people who 
are too frightened or lazy to do 
anything about it. College students 
who pay exorbitant amounts of 


money for education and are served 


meals lacking in nutrition and taste 
were the focus of Gregory’s wit and 
anger. 

“There are wino fourth-grade 
dropouts who wouldn’t tolerate 
what you college students toler- 
ate,” Gregory said. “Few people 
will go two times to a restaurant 
they don’t like, yet your money 
pays for this food and you all keep 
going back.” 

Gregory argued that the cuts in 
student loans are unacceptable, but 
what is worse is that students don’t 
vote and don’t fight back. College 
students have all of the resources 
necessary, but don’t use them. 
Because of our apathy, the people 
in power do not feel that they must 
recognize students as a_ political 
force. 

“Maybe the best place to start 
is in a little college town like this. 
You don’t have anything else going 
for you, you don’t have a football 
team. I can’t believe colleges and 
universities have this huge wealth of 
power and never use it. If you put 
as much energy as you do in 
fraternities and beer parties into 
social causes or your Own causes 
you'd be pretty powerful.” 

Not only are the lives of stu- 
dents controlled by the govern- 


ment, said Gregory, but most 
Americans are manipulated by the 
things they eat, drink and smoke. 
Gregory argued that most food in 
supermarkets is filled with deadly 
chemicals and that the American 
way of life has made us believe that 
nicotine is a way to deal with 
pressure and that alcohol and drugs 
are an escape. 

“Big brother is drugs, alcohol, 
nicotine, caffeine. That is why we 
are in America, because they got 
most of us high 24 hours a day,” 
Gregory said. “‘How long can you 
tolerate a system that misuses you 
and does it so fine it makes you 
think you’re dying of natural 
causes.” 

He said that when he was young 
he thought being white in the U.S. 
meant something. He ‘had thought 
that it was only the blacks who 
were being used and discriminated 
against. Now he realizes that 
everyone, white or black, male or 
female, is being manipulated by the 
system to fulfill the personal desires 
of those in power. By those in 
power, he meant the government, 
the wealthy, the elite. 

“You think you’re so smart to 
call yourself free, you just sit back 
and let a bunch of thugs manipulate 
you. They turn you on and they 
turn you off.” 

Gregory hopes to make people 
aware of their position within the 
system and to anger them to action. 

“I knew they put black folks to 
sleep, but you white folks better 
wake up.” 

Gregory ended by saying that 
power doesn’t come from guns, but 
from God. He said that it is the 
people who are healthy, mentally 
and physically, who can make the 
difference. 

‘Understand your power, use 
power and you'll be surprised what 
a difference it will make.” e 


Photos By GLENN RUSSELL _ 


‘‘There are wino fourth-grade dropouts 
who wouldn’t tolerate what you college 


students tolerate.”’ 
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How We Are Dealin 


By AMY SCHLEGEL 

Learning how to relax 
and how to identify stress- 
ful situations were the 
objectives of a seminar on 
stress Management held at 
the Woolen Mill Health and 
Fitness Club last Thursday 
evening. 

“Tools for Tension 
Release,’® a seminar con- 
ducted by Wholistic Health 
Educator and Massage 
Therapist Dennis Reina, 
focused on the major 
dimensions that could 
either provoke or divert 
stress in one’s life. Stress 
management itself is an 
extension of the Wholistic 
Health theory of balancing 
one’s physical, psychologi- 
cal, and spiritual compon- 
ents in hopes of constitut- 
ing a “whole person.” 

_ Stress is physiologically 

a “nonspecific response of 
the body to any demand 
made on it,” said Reina. A 
person can become men- 
tally aware of stress through 
physical responses such as 
muscle tightness, headaches, 
increased heart rate, dizzi- 
ness, or sweating hands. 
Therefore, the ‘‘Do-in”’ self- 
massage techniques _ prac- 
ticed in the seminar (‘‘Do- 
in” means ‘the art of 
rejuvenation”) emphasize 
the ancient Eastern philo- 
sophy of exercising external 
body parts to relax internal 
body parts. 

For instance, “‘pounding 
the top of your head with 
your fingertips massages 
your scalp and _ initiates 
blood flow,” said Reina. 
“Pinching your eyebrows 
and rubbing your forehead 
with your palms stimulates 
your intestines; and pulling 
your ears soothes your 
kidneys.” 

Another means of relax- 
ation practiced in_ the 
seminar was. deliberate 


_ minutes. 


stretching of the sides, legs, - 
abdomen and back. The 
third relaxation technique 
involved a meditative 
approach that, said Reina, 
one should attempt every- 
day. One should enter a 
quiet room with soft light- 
ing and sit in a comfortable 
chair; become aware of 
one’s’. breathing; breathe 
deeply and say the word 
“relax”? while exhaling; 
make a mental picture of 
the tension one feels in the 
face and then visualize it 
becoming relaxed and com- 
fortable; vivify the tension 


in other parts of one’s 
body; and ponder being in 
pleasant, natural peaceful 
surroundings. The entire 
relaxation process takes 10 


The seminar’s second 
objective was to identify 
stressful situations in one’s 
lifestyle in order to avoid or 
redirect tension, anxiety, 
illness and even disease. 

Describing one’s daily 
tension level: gauges the 
amount of stress an indivi- 
dual faces. Possible respon- 


RELAX: Even with midterms already on your mind. 


ses to one’s tension level 
are: “I am not aware of 
any;” “It is there but I can 
cope with it; “It affects 
my performance but only in 
specific situations; or ‘‘It 
affects my life in almost all 
situations.” 


When an individual can 
cope positively with ten- 


sion, this is known as 
*“‘you-stress,”” or construc- 
tively used stress. Quick- 


ened hormonal release and 


the resultant sharpened~ 
reflexes to danger or fear 
are examples of ‘‘you- 


stress.”” When an individual 
experiences ‘‘dis-stress,” or 
negatively-employed stress, 
such symptoms as concen- 
tration difficulty, inability 
to sleep, irritability, and . 
nausea occur, said Reina. 

If an individual is aware 
that he/she is tense, no 
matter how acute or severe 
that stress is, it is best first 
to identify the problem’s 
culprits, which are usually 
grounded in a job or a 
destabilized lifestyle (com- 


‘mon of many college stu- 


dents), said Reina. 


g with 
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Examination of one’s 
goals, priorities and disci- 
pline reveal more sources of 
stress. 

A self-analysis of time- 
management and_ time- 
wasters assists in determin- 
ing one’s present effective- 
ness in dealing with stress. 
Reina suggested that asking 
questions like “Do I feel 
good about the quality of 
my work?” ‘‘Am I satisfied 
with the results I achieve?”’ 
and ‘“‘Does my use of time 
reflect my goals and priori- 
ties?” force decisions about 
responsibility. 

An additional mecha- 
nism for dealing with stress, 
emphasized Reina, is a 
“strong support network; 
friends, family and collea- 
gues with whom you can 
communicate your stressful 
situations help one confront 
stress and promote a more 
positive sense of well-being. 
This feeling, in turn, he 
said, strengthens your 
beliefs and values. “‘Homeo- 
stasis,” said Reina, is 
achieved when a_ balance 
among the _ physiological, 


Stress 


psychological and _ spiritual 
aspects of Wholistic Health 
are derived from the indivi- 


dual, environment and 
society. 

Good nutrition also 
plays an important role in 
stress management, said 


Reina. ‘Stressful foods”’ to 
be eaten in moderation 
or eliminated from the diet 
altogether, he said, include 
sugar, colas, junk food 
snacks, alcohol, coffee, and 
tobacco. 

The University offers 
students counseling, semi- 
nars and courses in stress 
management to foster an 
appreciation for Wholistic 
Health and to “produce 
positive coping _mecha- 
nisms,” said Barbara Jor- 
dan, head of the Wholistic 
Approach to Wellness _ pro- 


gram, a  Living/Learning 
educational suite. 
Jordan also _ teaches 


Health Education 54-55: 
Introduction to Wellness. 
This course is a comprehen- 
sive study of the Wholis- 
tic Health theory. It is only 
‘open to students enrolled in 
the L/L program. The 
Counseling and Testing Cen- 
ter on Main Street offers 
workshops and_ individual 
counseling in stress reduc- 
tion, self-esteem building, 
and  stress-inducing study 
problems. The University 
Health Services created the 
Wellness Promotion Center 
at the beginning of last 
semester to offer individual 
consultation and will spon- 
sor 10 lifestyle clinics on 
Thursday nights. Five of 
these clinics are directly 
related to stress manage- 
ment. Emina McCormick 
and Kathy Ryback direct 
the Wellness Promotion 
Center, in conjunction with 
Recreational Sports, with 
an aim to “‘treat the person, 
not the symptom.” =~ 
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Ey JOE ELMLINGER 

The Peace Movement 
and the news media are at 
what seems to be irrecon- 
cilable odds. The disparity 
between the two was appar- 
ent at last Wednesday’s 
membership and education- 
al meeting of the Burlington 


EVERYTHING 270 BUILD 
Fea, 


REMODEL | 
T. A. HAIGH LUMBER CO., wc. 


315 Pine St., Burlington 
OVER 50 YEARS OF QUALITY CRAFTMANSHIP 


pointed out that this format 
caters more toward men 
than women in the contest 
for power positions. It ‘is 
important, said Bergman, 
for more women to direct 
the flow of things because 
sO many women are in- 
volved in the movement. 


YOUR LUMBER NUMBER 
863-3428 


REPAIR 


Mr. Boston Schnapps. 


Peace Coalition at City Hall. 
The main program, en- 
titled Peace and the News 
Media, included a_ panel 
discussion with three repre- 
sentatives of the local news 
media that shed some light 
on the reasons why the 
peace movement is not as 
visible a force in_ local 
politics as it could be. 

Fran Bastien of WVMT 
Radio perceives the peace 
movement as an ‘“‘apple pie”’ 
issue, one with which few 
people would disagree. But 
at the same time she point- 
ed out that it is these kinds 
of issues that are most often 
‘“‘shuffled’ down to the 
bottom of the pile of news”’ 
because they aren’t as excit- 
ing as stories which involve 
a controversy between two 
sides and provide reporters 
with ‘“‘something to chew 
on. ” 

In the past the peace 


| movement has failed to 
have impact because it 
called news conferences 


without having any news- 
worthy issue to present. 
‘‘News is the unusual, you 
need to know what’s differ- 
ent... it’s not worth report- 
ing what everybody already 
knows,” said WCAX-TV’s 
Tom Farmer. 

Bastien added that if a 
news. conference does not 
provide anything substan- 
tive, then it becomes a 
“non-event,” a waste of 
everybody’s time. 

All of the _ panelists 
stressed the importance of 
having a leader or a spokes- 
person to lend credibility to 
the movement. Tom Farmer 
said that titles such as 
leader or spokesperson ‘“‘tip 
the viewer off that here’s 
somebody who knows what 
he or she is talking about.”’ 
Many of the members of 
the Peace Coalition object 
to the idea of a single leader 
or spokesperson. They pre- 
fer instead a grassroots or 
people’s type organization 
to a hierarchical one in 
which certain members have 


“The perception right 
now,”’’ said Farmer, “‘is that 
the movement is faltering a 
bit... partly because the 
reporters have a tendency 
to use numbers a lot to try 
to gauge what the strength 
is, [for example] by figur- 
ing out how many town 
meeting warrants it gets.” 

The media rely heavily 
on statistics partly because 


of their commitment to 
objective measures of the 
relative importance of 
issues. 


Jack McKnight, former- 
ly of the Burlington Free 
Press, said ‘“‘you can’t allow 
yourself to become _in- 
volved... that’s the way 
it has to be.’”’ The problem 
arises, he said, when you 
think of ‘“‘your responsibi- 
lity to society.” Member 
Joanna Rankin, however, 
feels that objectivity is 
impossible, ‘‘and to pretend 
that we are objective is to 
cop out... and this leads to a 
fundamental dishonesty in 
reporting.” 

Despite the media’s in- 
fluence on _ the _ public’s 
perception of the move- 
ment, ‘“‘it is a mistake to see 
the movement as solely 
media related,” said Berg- 
man. Dealing with them 
(the media) is ‘‘a game that 


‘is repugnant to many of the 


people in the Peace Move- 
ment.” 

In the future the Peace 
Movement will try to cir- 
cumvent the media as much 
as possible in presenting 
issues to the public. The 
essence of the movement is 
the grassroots ideology. 
Members of the Peace 
Movement hope to _ build 
from the bottom up and to 
become a powerful force in 
politics by means of sheer 
numbers. They may take 
the media by surprise as 
they did with the Freeze 
Movement on local referen- 
dums in 1982. Members of 
the media at the discussion 
seemed unwilling to make 
any significant concessions 


ee. 


Look tor Mr. Boston $s two new cookbooks. the Cordial Cooking Guide and the Spirited Dessert Guide 
Available at bookstores or through Warner Books 


more power and authority 
than others. 
Member Gene Bergman 


to the peculiar problems of 
the Peace Movement as a 
news item, ° a 
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Fee Penalizes 
Late Students 


By LEXY BIONDO 

Many students at regis- 
tration this semester were 
surprised to find themselves 
docked with a $50 late fee. 
The fee was imposed for 
trying to pay their tuition 
at registration. 

The purpose of a late 
fee was to shorten the 
exceedingly long lines at 
registration. The original 
idea of having this fee 
is generally accepted. Prob- 
lems only arose when, at 
registration, people were 
handed an unexpected bill 
for the $50. 

S.A. President Erik 
Stavrand was angered by 
this. ‘““The fee itself is nota 
bad idea, but it wasn’t well 
known enough,” he said. 
“That isn’t fair.”’ 

Bills for this semester’s 
tuition were to be paid by 
January 9. This was stated 
on the bill itself, but no 
dated material warning 
appeared on the envelopes. 

Another problem with 
the late fee, according to its 
detractors, is its blanket 
rate of $50. S.A. officials 
have suggested a pro-rated 
fee to be increased on a 
weekly basis, and not to 
exceed a maximum fee of 
$50. ‘“‘This,’”’ said Stavrand, 
“will prevent someone pay- 
ing two days late from 
paying the same fine as 
someone paying weeks 
late.” 

At its regularly sche- 
duled meeting on Tuesday, 
January 31, the S.A. Senate 


passed a formal resolution 
on the matter of the late 
fee. The resolution, written 
by S.A. Senator Scott 
Valent, recommends that 
the late fee must be pro- 
rated and must not exceed 
$50.- It also holds that all 
envelopes bearing dated 
material must be so marked. 
S.A. also hopes to have 
registration day designated 
as the last day to pay 
tuition without the addi- 
tional fee. 

The resolution is to be 
taken to the Dean of 
Students’ office, which is 
responsible for the appeal 
process. It is also to be 
taken to the accounting 
office, where necessary 
arrangements can be made 
for marking any envelopes 
containing important dated 
materials. 


Students who. were 
billed the late fee can 
appeal. Appeals can be 


made directly to the Dean 
of- Students’ office. Those 
students who have already 
appealed have been success- 
ful in getting compensation. 
“The Dean of Students’ 
office is very amenable to 
appeals,”’ said Stavrand. 
S.A. was never opposed 
to the late fee itself. It cuts 
lines at registration consi- 
derably, maintains Stav- 
rand. With these few altera- 
tions, he said, the fee 
should serve as motivation 
to pay tuition by mail, thus 
avoiding much confusion on 
the day of registration. e. 


Job Prospects 
Improve in ’84 


(CPS) — The class of 
1984 will enjoy one of the 
most dramatic upturns in 
the job market in recent 
history, according to two 
just-released national stu- 
dies. 

After several years of 
dismal employment condi- 
tions for the nation’s col- 
lege graduates, it appears 
job offers, as well as salar- 
ies, will be up significantly 
this spring. 

“At the B.A. level, 
things are going to be up 
about 20 percent,’’ pro- 
claims Victor Lindquist, 
placement chief at North- 
western University and 
author of that school’s 
Endicott Report on the 
national job market. 

“For the first time in 
several years we’re starting 

. to see an increase in the 
humber of jobs for college 
graduates,” echoes Jack 
Shingleton, Michigan State’s 
placement director and 
supervisor of MSU’s annual 
jobs forecast. 

Although MSU’s study 
is noticeably more conserva- 
tive — Shingleton expects 
only a 5 percent increase in 
the number of job offers — 
both jobs forecasts expect 
1984 grads to fare far better 
than their predecessors in 
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1982 and 1983. 

Geographically, Shingle- 
ton says, the southwest, 
southeast, and south central 
sections of the country will 
have the best job oppor- 
tunities. The northeast, 
midwest, and northwest 
regions will be the worst 
areas for job seekers. 

According to the MSU 
study, electrical engineers 
will have the highest start- 
ing salaries — at $26,643 — 
of all four-year grads. Start- 
ing salaries for agriculture 
and marketing majors will 
hover around $17,500, and 
accounting majors can ex- 
pect to earn about $18,600. 

Education majors — at 
$14,799 — and human 
ecology grads — at $13,917 
— have the dubious distinc- 
tion of being the lowest- 
paid majors for the coming 
year. 

Even with their rosy 
predictions for the coming 
year, however, both studies 
caution that graduates will 
still have plenty of competi- 
tion for job openings. 

“It’s still a buyer’s mar- 
ket,” Lindquist warns. “It 
will be very competitive, 
and if students are going to 
be successful they’ll have to 
be aggressive in their 
search.” ° 


Rep. in Billings M-Th 10:30-2pm 
and 6-9pm. Slide presentation Feb. 6, 
6:30pm Fire Place Lounge, L/LC. 


Semester at Sea 


THE 
WORLD 
IS YOUR 
CAMPUS 


TWO AROUND-THE 
WORLD SAILINGS 
EACH YEAR 


Departs in January from Ft. 
Lauderdale, Florida Departs Seattle 

in September with stops in the Orient, 
the Middle East and the Mediterranean. 


Sponsored by the University of Pittsburgh, Semester at Sea 
offers students an academic program of the highest standards 
with related in-port experiences. This full semester is available to 
qualified students from all accredited colleges and universties. 


With faculty drawn from the University of Pittsburgh and 
other leading universities and augmented by guest experts, more 
than 60 university courses are offered. 


The S.S. UNIVERSE is a fully air-conditioned, 18,000 ton - 
ship , registered in Liberia and built in America. Semester at Sea 
admits students without regard to color, race or creed. 


For complete details in a color brochure, 
write Semester at Sea, UCIS, University of 
Pittsburgh, Forbes Quadrangle, Pittsburgh, 
PA 15260 or call toll-free (800)854-0195 or 
(412)624-6021 in Pennsylvania. 


Adult Education Programs are also available. 


DO IT RIGHT | 


Ladies Night *50 bar drinks 
2 for 1 for Everyone 


bar drinks and domestic beer 


Thurs. 


Fri. & Sat. 


Feb. 9 MOTOWN NIGHT Playing your favorite 
Motown hits. Opening at 8:30. ‘75 Beer Specials. 


$1 Cover Charge 


Live DJ Munchies Music till 4am Fri & Sat 


| PRIVATE PARTIES AVAILABLE. Call 864-0029 | 


733 Queen City Park Rd., S. Burlington 
Behind Martins Supermarket, Shelburne Rd 


Open Wed.—Sat. Doors open at 8:00 ~ 
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Wood-n-Wire Paddle 
TENNIS TOUNAMENT 


Men's and Women's Division. 
Open to All (UvM and PUBLIC) 


Where: Lakeside Tennis Center 
. 75 Farrell Rd. Burlington 


When: Sat.&Sun. Feb. 11, 12 


business. 


Entry Fee: $5.00 per team. 


Entry Deadline: Thurs. Feb. 9 
Limited to 30 teams per division. 


Spring Special: $15 memberships per 
person for groups of four or more. 


continued from Cover 


to another 40 _ percent 
charge, the businesses need 
remarkable turnover to sur- 
vive. Most stalls even pay 
the private owner, Rouse 
Corporation, percentage 
fees of gross sales. With 
nearly all four floors of 
vendors selling food, the 
competition is fierce. And 
even an average of 50,000 
visitors a weekend has not 
ensured stability. 

Managers of South 
Street Seaport businesses 
are banking on a dramatic 
influx of new business. 
Within two years four 50- 
plus story executive office 
buildings will be.completed 
nearby. A manager at the 
largest restaurant in the 
Seaport complex claimed 
the new construction would 
bring 200,000 more daily 
customers within 200 yards 
of Fulton Street. Without 
this insurance, he said the 
future of the new market 
would be rocky. 

“We're not _ getting 
enough traffic right now,” 
he said. ‘‘We have a capacity 
to seat 2,000, and we'll 
only serve three to four 
hundred today (a Sunday). 
But in the future we’re 
looking to expand our seat- 
ing, maybe another thou- 
sand or so,”’ 

Although the design and 
specifics of Thompson’s 
plans for Burlington have 
not been solidified, the 
uncertainties at South 
Street have focused atten- 
tion on a critical design 
feature in all of Thompson’s 
waterfront projects. To 
allow for economic as well 
as aesthetic success, the 
marketplace center 
demands _ heavy _ traffic. 
Generally offering specialty 
foods and area crafts, the 
retail outlets need high 
turnover to combat over- 
head prices. Unlike other 
retail stores, in its reliance 
on numerous low-cost pur- 
chases, the marketplace also 
needs a steady, high-volume 
crowd. 

“Without a lot of peo- 
ple, someone’s bound to 
suffer,’ said the owner of 
one flower stall. ‘‘There’s 
something here to satisfy 
everyone, but you need a 
lot of people to keep us 
satisfied.”’ 

In the case of Faneuil 
Hall, the market place 
design has faired well. In 
Boston, no less than half a 
million people live and 
work within walking dis- 


For more information call 863-5515 
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STEPHEN KELLY 


FULTON MARKET: The Seaport draws 50,000 visitors on 
an average weekend, but the merchants need more 


From Fulton to Burlington 


tance of the area and the 
project was able to expand. 
In New York, the South 
Street Seaport will not 
be completed until 1987. 
At that point, more may be 


able to be said about the 
future of Fulton Street 
market. 


For Burlington, the 
South Street venture may 
prove to be an instructive 
study. Though the size of 
the proposed marketcen- 
ter is smaller, the competi- 
tion from the Church Street 
marketplace and revitalized 
Winooski Mill complex will 
provide stiff competition. 
Alden Corporation, the pri- 
vate developing company in 
charge of the project, has 
not yet projected the vol- 
ume of traffic needed to 
turn a profit, but with only 
37,000 people in the City 
of Burlington and 115,000 
in Chittenden county the 
marketplace must rely on a 
significant increase in area 
visitors. Alden  spokes- 
woman Melinda Moulton 
agreed, but insisted Burling- 
ton can attract the new 
clientele. 


“Think of all the skiers 
who come to _ Vermont 
without ever having come 
to Burlington,” she said, 
adding that the design and 
size of the project remain 
under consideration, and 
during the next six months 
designers at Alden welcome 
constructive criticism from 
the community. She said 
Thompson has opened the 
marketcenter project to 
public input so that Burling- 
ton will get what it wants. 


That same public 
respect will be included in 
decisions concerning the 
economic makeup of water- 
front development, accord- 
ing to Burlington Commu- 
nity and Economic Deve- 
lopment office director 
Peter Clavelle. ‘One of the 
things we’ll be deciding is 
whether the thing is viable,” 
said Clavelle. “Will enough 
people be brought into the 
area?”’ 

Still the issue of -eco- 
nomic design remains on the 
periphery for most in- 
volved. ‘‘What we’re dealing 
with now is a vision, a 
conception of what the 
waterfront should be. May- 
be once we have moved 
beyond this stage, then we 
can ask, does this particular 
project make sense?”’ e 
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‘Carnival Adds Fire to Winter 


By ROBERT MEYERS 

Winterfest has under- 
gone minor surgery and 
now has a new identity: 
Wintercarnival. Beginning 
on Monday, January 30, 
and running through Sun- 


day, February 5, this year’s 


Wintercarnival promises to 
provide a wide array of 
interesting and exciting acti- 
vities. 

In an attempt to coor- 
dinate the week’s activities 
with other winter events, 
most notably the UVM ski 
team’s carnival and two 
home hockey games, many 
other innovative changes 
have been adopted too. It is 
hoped that: these changes 
will increase student aware- 
ness and in turn, student 
participation. 

The name change was 
essential, said Director of 
Student Activities Pat 
Brown, in order to combine 
the week’s activities with 
the ski team’s slalom and 
giant slalom events, sche- 
duled for Friday and Satur- 
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GET STARTED ON 
WELLNESS 


Begin work on your own¢ 
self-¢ 
responsibility. This workshop 

will utilize several popular r4 
health assessment ques: 4 
tionaires in order to help 
you identify aspects of your 
lifestyle that are 
risky to your health, so that¢ 
you can assess your current @ 


black belt’ in 


level of wellness. 


Time: 7:30—9:00pm 
Dale: Feb. 91h, 1954 


WELLNESS PROMOTION 


STUDENT HEALTH CENTER 
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NIGHT SKIING 
AT 


FROM 7-10 PM 


EVERY NIGHT 


* Mon. — Jon Gailmor 
"© Tues. — Mary McGuire 
* Wed. — Andy Shapiro 

* Thurs. — Andy Shapiro 


* Sun. — Tracy Wolters 


SPORTS CLUB BAR 


 Wed.-Sat. — D 
Sounds DJ Company 


BOLTON VALLEY 


¢ per person 
per night 


MONDAY THRU SATURDAY 
Call 434-2131 for Ski Report 


LIVE ENTERTAINMENT 
JAMES MOORE TAVERN 


* Fri. — Gaydos Wolters Duo 
* Sat. — Gaydos Wolters Duo 


“Super 


JUST 25 MINUTES FROM BURLINGTON 


day, respectively, at Stowe. 
Cross-country events are set 
to take place at the Trapp 


Family Lodge, also in 
Stowe. 

Brown said that the 
Wintercarnival Executive, 


headed by Craig Mabie, 
“tried to have the entire 
weekend built around a 


home hockey game.” There: 


are two hockey games plan- 
ned for this weekend: Fri- 
day against Princeton and 
Saturday against Cornell. 

UVM’s newly named 
Wintercarnival is the 
nation’s oldest festivity of 
its sort, said Brown. In fact, 
back in the 1940s. and 
1950s, the Winterfest, as it 
was known then, was 
extremely successful. The 
most popular events 
included the Kake Walk, 
snow sculptures, and Cam- 
pus Sing. 

Much of the success 
associated with the Winter- 
fest of the 40s and ’50s was 
also attributed to “heavy 
Greek involvement” which 
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seems to have declined over 
the years, said Brown. 

Now, though, an em- 
phasis is being placed on 
encouraging all students to 
participate, particularly 
those in the residence halls. 

In recent years one of 
the most serious problems 
has been an_ insignificant 
amount of snow; the snow 
sculpture competition has 
inevitably suffered. 

This year some snow- 
dependent activities have 
been replaced by non-snow- 
related events, including the 
Winter. Ball and the ski 
show. 

The Winter Ball is a 
formal affair featuring the 
Lester Lanin Orchestra 
from New York. Scheduled 
for February 2 at the 
Billings Center, the dance is 
intended to bring together 
both students and faculty, 
while also returning a little 
tradition to the school. 

Winter Ball chairman 
Tod Yankee further hopes 
that this year’s ball will set 


. y 
Everyone we knew wa st 
There was col 
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a precedent, ‘“‘hopefully 
becoming an annual event,” 
in order to “give more 
meaning to the Wintercarni- 
val.” 

Also new this year is the 
ski show. Featuring live 


entertainment by performer 


Jon Gailmor, the show is set 
to take place in the Patrick 
Gymnasium on February 4. 
It features displays by area 
ski resorts, manufacturers, 
and retail shops. 

Returning this year to 
the ‘“‘winter week” is the 
broomball competition, the 
carnival’s most successful 
activity. Since its inception, 
broomball has surged from 
an event involving 30 teams 
to one with 130 teams. Josh 
Powers is the competition’s 
director. 


The Campus Sing, once 
a popular event, has also 
returned to the limelight. 
Last year the Sing went 
extremely well, said Jim 
Pfohl, the senior class presi- 
dent and a participant in 


SANS 


last year’s competition. 


Of course, the largest 
problem facing the 1984 
Wintercarnival is no stranger 
— student non-participation 
due to lack of awareness. 

Student ‘“non-aware- 
ness”? seems to have taken a 
big toll last year. UVM 
student Billy Best won- 
dered, ‘‘Winterfest, isn’t it 
a little cold to be drinking 
beer outside?’”’ Another stu- 
dent, Dan McKenna, 
claimed that although he 
knew about Winterfest, he 
didn’t really care for it, 
adding that, “I guess it’s 
good for freshmen.” 


Nevertheless, the 1984 
Wintercarnival, said Brown, 
has “‘hopes of trying to have 
people come together and 
participate,’ while hope- 
fully returning to the tradi- 
tion of previous years. UVM 
student Rob Mallozzi 
noted, perhaps ‘‘the Ball 
will be the new thing to 
look forward to.” e 
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1983 Miller BGA 


Oo., Milwaukee, Wise Available in limited areas 
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' BIG DOLLA | 


Appearing at Hunts 
Wednesday Feb. 8 | 


Rhythm & Soul 
at its Best 


THIS (S GOING To BE WORSE 

THAN WHEN WE CRAMMED “WAR 

AND PEACE” DURING ONE NIGH 
LAST SEMESTER... 


| THIS SEMES 
| IVE WROTEN UP AN ENTIRE nie 


\ Book FOR You. COMMIT (T 
T MEMORY Lg Rigen. / 


“STAGE ONE = 
i ENTERTAINMENT PRESENTS) 


 SPYROGYPA| 


Thursday, March 1 
TWO SHOWS - 7& 10 p.m. 


Special Guest 
Polygram Recording 


Artist 


RARE SILK 


Tickets on sale Jan. 30 at the Flynn Theatre Box 
Office Mon.-Fri. 11-5 p.m. and Sat. 10-1 p.m. 
Tickets also available at the UVM campus ticket 
store. Call the Flynn Theatre Box Office at 
863-5966 for further information. 

Tickets: $10.50 and $9.50 
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EDITORIAL 


Late Fee Unjustified 


Each semester opens 
with registration day. Tradi- 
tionally, it is a day for 
students to choose their 
courses and settle business 
with the university. 

Unfortunately, registra- 
tion remains one of the 
most unpleasant sides of 
student life. Waiting in line 
for hours is a semesterly 
reality suffered by too 
many. Though some do use 
preregistration and _ pre- 
billing to ease the pain of 
Patrick Gymnasium, many 
still need to attend registra- 
tion. Whether to change a 
course or to discuss a billing 
discrepancy, registration 
remains as an opportunity 
to meet your administrative 
duties face to face. Like an 
all-inclusive department 
store, registration is the one 
place where you can finish 
all your business. That’s the 
theory anyway. 

Bureaucratic and _ tire- 
some, registration is criti- 
cized as inefficient. In an 
.effort to streamline the 
process of enrollment and 
reduce the length of lines 
this semester, the UVM 
accounting office began to 
encourage students to 
return their bills early. 


Along with its normal 
billing, UVM _ included a 
blunt directive, which said 
that all bills for those who 
have preregistered would be 
due Jan. 9, one week before 
registration. For those with 
no questions, no financial 
difficulties, and no hesita- 
tion, the request might have 
been acceptable. 

But, regrettably, the 
rule is to be enforced by a 
mandatory $50 late fee for 
any account that was not 
paid by Jan. 9. The change 
in deadline comes without 
the posted notice common 
for most dated business 
mail. For many, the mailing 
has not provided the cour- 
tesy of two weeks’ notifica- 
tion. And true to form, the 
administration has created a 
burearcratic paradox incon- 
ceivable to normal human 
intelligence. 

Those who preregistered 
two months in advance and 
returned to pay their bill 
the week before registration 
are hit with a late fee. 


Those who walked into 
Patrick Gym off the street 
are on time and _  ~»not 


charged. Without adequate 
notice, the late fee too 
often becomes an unjust 


penalty for preregistration. 
The one way a preregis- 
tered student can avoid the 
fee is to disenroll and 
re-enroll the very same day. 
Though it might take hours, 


a student can save $50 for a’ 


day of waiting in line. 

Beyond these logistical 
absurdities, the UVM 
accounting office has 
ignored the rationale for 
having registration. The day 
exists to allow students a 
last opportunity to change 
their plans, to have ques- 
tions answered, and to meet 
their administration. And in 
an important sense, it forces 
the administration to face 
its clientele and, one hopes, 
to better serve you. Educa- 
tion ought not to be some 
mail order business. 

To conclude, the 
accounting _ office 
announced the new dead- 
line unprofessionally and 
imposed the late fee unjust- 
ly. And if UVM continues 
to ask students to pay for 
their courses before registra- 
tion, college will be like 
sending away to Iowa for 
your bubblegum cards. You 
know you're getting bubble- 
gum, but you don’t know 
which cards. 


== COMMENTARY = 
Cross Made A Mistake — 


By ANDY COOK 

The Cynic decided to 
send sportswriter Chris Fon- 
tecchio to Durham, N.H. to 
cover last night’s UVM- 
UNH hockey game. We 
went through the normal 
procedures of contacting 
the sports. information 
office to secure a press pass 
and a seat on the bus. 
However, late Tuesday 
night, Fontecchio called us 
and said UVM _ hockey 
coach Jim Cross wasn’t let- 
ting him on the bus because 
there wasn’t enough room 
for him. 

I immediately called 
Cross at home. Having 
traveled many times on 
Vermont Transit buses, I 
knew there was room for 
Fontecchio. Cross finally 
admitted that he wasn’t 
letting the writer on the bus 
because ‘‘all you guys do is 
print negative things.” He 
then proceeded to criticize 
a number of articles and 
writers, ranging from last 
week’s stories to a story 
published by the Cynic in 
December, 1982. 

I asked Cross why he 
was waiting all this time to 
complain about coverage 
when several of the alleged 
injustices occurred a long 
time ago. Cross had ample 
time to write a letter to the 
editor, a commentary, or 
merely to call the paper and 
complain off the record, 
but he never did so. He said 
the Cynic was inconsistent 
and a bad publication, and 
hence he refused to allow 
Fontecchio, a writer who 


had nothing to do with any 
of the alleged wrongdoing, 
to ride the bus. 


What Cross did was 
wrong for several reasons. 
First, he violated the con- 
cept of fair treatment to all 
local media by allowing 
some journalists on the bus, 
and not one from the 
Cynic. 

Moreover, Cross took 
out his frustrations with the 
Cynic on one person who 
had nothing to do with his 
complaints, and he did this 
originally by lying about 
not having enough room on 
the bus. (He was unbelieva- 
bly stubborn — a bad trait 
for any leader of a student 
activity — when he refused 
to change his mind when 
shown the absurdity of his 
logic.) 

Finally, Cross showed 
how immature he can be by 
not complaining to us about 
several earlier articles. Spe- 
cifically, he was upset about 
my cover story of Sept. 22 
that quoted a UVM student 
saying he knew of two 
players from Vermont who 
didn’t play hockey at UVM 
because Cross was the 
coach. Cross was upset, 
obviously, because in any 
balanced article, there is 
going to be some negative 
information to go along 
with the positive. Even 
worse, he never complained 
to me during the several 
recent informal interviews 
we have had. But those 
encounters took place in 
late November when UVM 
was flying high with a 
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3-0 record. Now that the 
Cats have lost enough games 
and are basically out of the 
playoffs, Cross is upset and 
is taking out his frustrations 
on the student newspaper. 
He probably figures that we 
are a bunch of dummies or 
sensationalist amateurs who 
don’t know what we’re 
doing. 

So instead of accepting 
a compromise offer from 
Athletic Director Denis 
Lambert which would have 
prevented us from. dis- 
cussing this issue, we 
decided to show how the 
coach lied, was stubborn, 
and was a sore loser. We 
paid for the trip to New 
Hampshire and we will have 
a writer at the Middlebury, 
Lowell, and Maine games, 
whether Cross likes it or 
not. And we will continue 
to make a fuss over this 


matter until, like Rosa 
Parks in Alabama in the 
1950s, we are given the 


freedom to be treated as 
equal bus passengers. 

You know, it’s a shame 
that a man who is stubborn, 
lies, and is a sore loser has 
been able to influence 
young men’s lives for so 
many years. Certainly, the 
many loses in recent years 
aren’t the coach’s fault, but 
Jim Cross. should feel 
ashamed for the negative 
influence he now has on 
UVM. 

And if you don’t like 
this article, Jim, well, that’s 
tough. Despite what you 
think, youre not Al 
Arbour. ie. 


BE IN THE FOREFRONT OF TODAY’S TECHNOLOGY 
AS A SCIENTIFIC-ENGINEERING OFFICER | 


Our scientific-engineering officers are planning and designing tomorrow’s 
weapon systems today. Many are seeing their ideas and concepts materialize. They 


have the finest, state-of-the-art equipment to test their theories. The working envi- 
ronment is conducive to research. And Air Force ex- 
perience is second to none. You can be part of this 
dynamic team if you have a scientific or engineering 
degree. Your first step will be Officer Training 
School. Help us shape our future as we help you 
start yours. Be a scientific-engineering officer in the 
Air Force. Contact your Air Force recruiter at 
1 Burlington Square on Thursday and Fridays (864-0695)or 
call collect Monday-Wednesday at 603-625-4736. Tsgt Fou- 
quette is also available for appointments Thursday evenings 
at the Sheraton Inn on Williston Rd. 


Ja\) 02% 
JHOPD IGS 


A great way of life. 


eee Feb Q 
sat 


free beer, soda, movie 
and dancing to 
AS 
4% 


\$3.00 


~%, r 
sat the doo 


Raffle for a night for 
two at Trapp Family 
Lodge and a day of ski- 
ing at Stowe. 
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By SARA PRINEAS 

“Wait Dad, campus was 
back there. I think we’re 
going the wrong way.” With 
that statement, I began my 


freshman year at the Uni- 


versity of Vermont or, I 
should say, Trinity College. 
Although part of the Uni- 
versity, McAuley is situated 
on the grounds of Trinity 
College. It houses 150 
women, 99 percent of 
which are freshmen. Of 


these, 98 percent did not 


select McAuley Hall as their 
choice for on-campus living, 
nor did any choose prefer- 
ence for a single sex dormi- 
tory. 


McAuley Hall (its pro- 
per name _ is’ Mother 
McAuley Hall) is overflow- 
ing with advantages: the 


opportunity for a full social — 


life with the women of 
Trinity College, the solitude 
and isolation easily attained 
by being one half mile from 
main campus, the Trinity 
cafeteria, whose motto 
seems to be “we sacrifice 
quality for quantity” on the 
seconds-please plan and the 
ability to avoid the hassles 
of the University social life 
by being uninformed about 
campus activities. Obvious- 


As Americans, we are proud of our free 
society. Freedom is not a privilege to be Cynic is your podium to voice your opi- 
taken lightly but a civil right guaranteed nions. Commentary welcomes well-written, 
us by our Constitution. Being citizens of provocative articles on interesting issues. 
such a fortunate society, we are obligated 


to preserve this 


expression. 


‘only 


SPEAK OUT 


The commentary page of the Vermont 


| McAuley: Campus Exile 


ly, bitter sarcasm is evident 
in these “advantages,’’ but 
those living at McAuley feel 
they have the right. 

McAuley Hall students 
are ignored as willing parti- 
cipants of the University 
and seem to have more of 
an association with Trinity 
College. They do not share 
many of the advantages of 
the other dormitories, yet 
pay the same room and 
board. On weekends they 
are forced to go out and 
find a party. But what 
happens when there is a 
blizzard? Is it fair that they 
must hold a party and see 
only the same people all 
day, every day? There are 
so many nights of 
television-watching and 
water fights that a person 
can. stand. 


Some may compare 
Redstone campus to 
McAuley Hall by saying 


that they are both isolated 
from main campus. Realis- 
tically, though, how can 10 
dormitories joined together, 
with two dining halls, a 
neighboring gym, and 2000 
students compare to one 
solitary dormitory of 
women and Big Ben’s Pizza 
across the street? |. 

There can be a solution 


TTY! 


How do you feel about Reagan? Res. 
fundamental precept Life? Abortion? SAGA? Your landlord? 
through the continual practice of public Bernie? Sexism? Greeks? Environmental 
issues? Religion? etc... 


or at least some compensa- 
tion for those who live 
there. Coolidge Hall, loca- 
ted on Redstone Campus, is 
the only other female dor- 
mitory at the University. 
Coolidge, besides the ob- 
vious advantage of being on 
Redstone, has computers 
and storage rooms; but, 
more importantly, those 
who live there have the 
opportunity to have prior- 
ity housing the following 
year. This means first 
choice for any dormitory 
on campus. 

McAuley Hall residents 
feel that it is only fair and 
should be assumed that 
they deserve the same pri- 
vilege. They are in a much 
worse position. than 
Coolidge, but do not have 
the right to choose. Resi- 
dential Life says this is 
because they have ‘“‘squat- 
ter’s rights.”’ But, realisti- 
cally, who chooses to stay? 
Not one person in the 1983- 
84 year is requesting to 
stay. Therefore, this is an 
unjustified reason. McAuley 
Hall students demand this 
right, as students of the 
University of Vermont, to 
be treated as students and 
not as extras to be hidden 
away and silenced. © 


Say it!!! 


—e 


Now TIM SoRRY... T THOUGHT THE sNow 


SHoe RACE CAS THE FORMAL EVENT..." 
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FreeSpeech 


by Mike Usen 


Leunig’s Owner 
Solid Candidate 


And now, from the people who brought you Bernie 
Sanders, it’s Dennis Morrisseau! While most of Burling- 
ton has become familiar with the progressive style of 
government of the Sanders administration, not all 
Burlingtonians think or vote alike. 


In Ward Six, where Morrisseau is running for Alder- 
man, representation has traditionally been Republican. 
In terms of income and property value, Ward Six has 
long been regarded as Burlington’s high-rent district, 
harboring a deep-seated political climate. Morrisseau, a 
liberal former Democratic congressional candidate, is 
optimistic about changing the voting habits of his 
neighbors for several reasons: 

* Morrisseau cited the electoral experience of the 
Sanders administration as the first factor. Losing Ward 
Six by only a narrow margin in 1981, Mayor Sanders 
decisively won in that voting district during last year’s 
race. 

* Morrisseau, a UVM degree holder in political 
science and currently the proprietor of Leunig’s, thinks © 
he has earned the respect of upper-income voters in his 
neighborhood. 

* The aldermanic candidate is focusing his campaign 
efforts on his ward’s large student population, a voting 
block ignored by the other candidates. With Redstone 
campus, Champlain College, and the many off-campus 
students residing between Main and Adams streets as far 
as St. Paul Street and So. Winooski Ave., Morrisseau 
figures that students represent over 20 percent of the 
population of Ward Six. 

Not surprisingly, his campaign platform is especially 
attractive to young voters. Morrisseau emphasizes his 
opposition to the federal government’s policy in Central 
America, the military draft and the proposal to raise the 
Vermont drinking age. 

Though support for Vermont’s low drinking age 
might be expected from the owner of a tavern in a 
college town, Morrisseau explained that if 18-year-olds 
are expected to give their lives in combat, then they are 
old enough to drink. 

Credibility for this position is reenforced by his long 
history of opposition to military involvement, an 
opposition that dates back to his own protest against 
the Vietnam War. He was an officer at. the time. This act 
of defiance ultimately led to his discharge from the 
service. 

Housing is one area in which Morrisseau would be 
able to. help off-campus students. Morrisseau, who 
characterizes himself as a “‘closet architect,’’ sold real 
estate before establishing Leunig’s and understands the 
effects of the housing shortage, like skyrocketing rents 
and negligent property maintenance. 

Ward Six has many large old homes operated by 
landlords who charge unjustified rents without ade- 
quately maintaining their buildings because they can 
depend on the appeal influx of desperate student 
tenants every fall. The net result of this practice is that 
both the neighborhood and renters suffer; the neighbor- 
hood’s property decays, and the tenants live in costly, 
overcrowded situations. Morrisseau plans to initiate 
controls on landlords to alleviate this situation. 

Like many of this nation’s political candidates, 
Dennis Morrisseau has his Chappaquiddick to play 
down. The incident involved the refusal of service to a 
member of the Punk persuasion because his threatening 
appearance allegedly frightened away customers. 

Although the incident received considerable publi- 
city, Morrisseau claims it has not damaged business. It is 
doubtful, however, that this incident could evolve into a 
campaign issue, but it would make for interesting irony 
since enthusiasts of punk fashion probably share more 
in common with Morrisseau than with his Democratic 
and Republican opponents. 

The big day for Morrisseau and other candidates will 
be the March 8 city elections. If you wish to vote, you 
must register by 12:00, February 18 at City Hall or with 
a notary on campus, * 
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ASTRO PALMISTRY RESEARCH SERVICES 


Natal Charts cast and interpreted with accompanying palm 
prints. Yearly updates with Solar Return Charts 

and new prints. Composite Chart of a relationship. 

Written Analyses. 


You are cordially invited to 


By appointment 933-2456 Wed pm 


Call Helen Pyke 434-2251 Thurs 


Get Ready For Skiing 


You've got the best equipment 
and its all tuned and ready to go. 
But what about your vision? 
Replace your eyeglasses with 
contact lenses and enjoy a whole 
new freedom. No more fogging & 
freezing up. 


‘the alley 


LUNCH,DINNER,LATE NIGHT FARE 


_Show your college I.D. and receive a complimentary 
glass of wine with your dinner Sunday through 
Thursday. 


Across from City Hallon the Marketplace in Burlington 864—0854 


Call today & find out how great 
contact lenses are for sports. 
Daily wear lenses start at $125 
and Extended Wear lenses start 
$200 
DR.THOMAS H.CLARK 

308 Pearl St., Burlington, Vt.05401 
862-1947 


TONE OF THE YEAR’S 


“One bruising blockbuster 
of a motion picture. 
Powerful, harrowing, 
deeply affecting, shocking, 
disturbing, unforgettable’ 


New York Post 


HANDY’S TEXACO 


Your Campus Station 
75 S. Winooski Ave. | 
Burlington fexacg) 864-9535 


10% DISCOUNT ON ALL 
REPAIRS with I.D. 
FOREIGN & DOMESTIC SERVICE 
GUARANTEED WORK 
TOWING ROAD SERVICE 


| Merrill’ Showcase 
nd eS ce, ae Yow Stlowins 


HON E -5050 
" Exit = 146, interstate 89, 863-4494 por Cisne 


A approved repair facilities have signed a contract. 
‘with AAA which guarantees their service work to AAA 
members limited to 90 days or 4,000 miles. 


“On Nov. 17th, 
adopt a friend 
who smokes.” 


Help a friend get through 
the day without a cigarette. 
They might just quit 
forever. And that's 
important. Because good 
friends are hard to find. 
And even tougher fo lose. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN SMOKEOUT 
AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
. ae PAS 
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Live and Loc PROGRAM. FAIR 


through Syracuse University’s study abroad programs. 


Study in one of SU's 27 academic programs conducted in L/LC Program Proposal Worksho 
England, France, Italy, Spain and other locations. Grants 


, ster, a year, or a summer of foreign : ! : . Ae : 
Bi wane arcs aphia Contplaiesind return this ad to Students interested in designing a Living/Learning 


Michael Calo, Division of International Programs Abroad, Center Program for next year are invited to L/L 

119 Euclid Avenue, Syracuse, NY 13210. (315) 423-3471. Commons 216 on Monday, February 6th at 7:00 pm 
for assistance in developing program ideas. Past 
and present program directors and Center administrators 
will be available to provide general assistance to 
interested proposers. 
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By ROBERT FLORENCE 

A brown blob sits silently on 
stage next to a platform. The object 
begins to writhe and undulate, 
proceeding to bounce and wriggle, 
to rise and deflate. As it begins to 
roll forward, the organism takes on 
a distinct personality and elicits 
spirited laughter from the packed 
Flynn Theater. The beanbag-like 
mass struggles to mount the plat- 
form, After a few denied efforts, it 
reaches the top and sits precarious- 
ly. The audience immediately 
responds with applause and 
laughter, and the blob tumbles off. 
Thus began Sunday night’s perfor- 
mance by Mummenschanz, the 
world famous Swiss mime troupe. 


Andres Bossard, Floriana Fras- 
setto, and Bernie Schurch created 
Mummenschanz in 1972 with the 
intention of discarding all the 
guidelines of classical mime. They 
were very successful. For example, 
by using no imaginary props, they 
eliminate illusion. Mummenschanz 
also ignores the rules of stylized 
movement. The principle difference 
between Mummenschanz and other 
mime acts is that, instead of relying 
on facial expressions and hand 
gestures, the players always per- 
form behind masks. The company 
is currently comprised of Lydia 
Biondi, Peter Gerber, and Alejandro 
Moran. All three have extensive 
backgrounds in theater and mime. 

Mummenschanz’s first act 
recounted creation and the evolu- 
tion of man. The troupe carry life 
from its embryonic, pristine form 


By BILL MULLINS 

On Sunday night, the recently 
expanded Hunt’s staged its second 
annual ‘‘All-Star Jam”’ to benefit 
WRUV-FM. The ‘‘jam” showcased 
the rich diversity of the local 
Burlington music scene and fea- 
tured many of its more prominent 
members. The house was full, the 
atmosphere was friendly and all 
acts were met with a warm and 
enthusiastic response. 


The New Decentz opened the 
show, joined by Mark Spencer of 
Pinhead on guitar and a horn 
section featuring Peter Reilly on 
trumpet. The band ran through a 
number of uptempo tunes, all 
marked by their characteristic 
blend of rock n’ roll and bluegrass 
textures. The horns added a nice 
density to the sound, as did vocalist 
Nancy Beaven who joined the band 
on “Heartache That Hurts,” and 
Nick McDougall’s ‘‘Tear-Stained 
Letter:”’ The interplay between 
Spencer, Gordon Stone and Jim 
Ryan was fearsome at times, 
especially on the electrifying rocker 
“Having Such a Hard Time.” 


Second on the bill was Burling- 
ton’s local reggae act, Lamb’s 
Bread International. Their sound, 
anchored by the steady pulse of 
Bobby and Dennis Hackney (on 
bass and drums respectively) was 
filled out by the addition of horns, 
keyboards, and extra percussion. 


Punctuated by “Jah’’ Roy Cunning- 
ham’s authentic “D.J.” style, the 


The Magic of Mummenschanz 


MUMMENSCHANZ: ‘‘One watched this performance caught between 
careful scrutiny and bursts of laughter at the show’s parody and silliness.”’ 


to autonomous human figures. 
Along this biological chain lay such 
organisms as an amoeboid-shaped 
being which contrasted and ex- 
panded as 4t put out its feelers, and 


-a worm-like figure which fought 


itself trying to determine forwards 
from backwards. It is hard to 
believe that there. were human 
beings underneath the magnificent 
facades. 


The first act was characterized 
by innocent and frivolous actions. 
Although the blithe atmosphere 
disappeared, the second act was 
equally, if not more, breathtaking. 
Employing. human figures, the 


tenpiece pand treated the danc- 
ing crowd to several marathon dub 
sessions, including a cover of Bob 
Marley’s ‘‘Buffalo Soldier.” ‘ 

At 11:30 Pinhead took the 
stage and whipped through an 
energetic set that included a guest 
appearance from ex-Decentz voca- 
list Pam Polston on “Seems So 
Strange.’ Pinhead sounded as tight 
as ever, and the recent addition of 
drummer Harry Thompson has put 
much of the edge back into rockers 
like ‘Back to the Womb” and “TI 
Want Women.” “Little Rocker,” 
featuring a maniacal solo from 
guitarist Tor Borgstrom, proved 
especially pungent. The band’s 
unique musical approach and ironic 
lyrical style have always been 
refreshing and, needless to say, the 
crowd loved it. 


Little Joyce and the Sensations, 
the final act, kept things moving 
with a number of soul and Mo- 
town-era covers, including 
‘‘Respect,’’ “Mercy, Mercy” and a 
Supremes medley. Big Joe Burrell 
took over to blow some mean 
saxophone on “Lied, Cheated” and 
James Brown’s “I Feel Good.” The 
smoldering blues duet between 
Joyce and Big Joe was definitely 
one of the highpoints of the even- 
ing. The Sensations were eventually 
joined by guitarists Mark Spencer 
and Tom Fahrenheit (of the Mer- 
curys) who, after a couple of funk 
jams, ended the show with 


Williams’ ‘‘Dizzie Miss Lizzie.” 


artists made a statement on the 
human condition. They depicted 
mankind in a state of competition 
and conflict. The performance 
depicted man as benign and com- 


passionate, yet also greedy, egocen-- 


tric, and belligerent. 


The second act was a series of 
one-on-one wordless dialogues. For 
example, the two men wore masks 
made of racks of moveable cubes, 
gambling for them in a struggle for 
power. One ultimately won all. 


There were a number of male- 
female rapports. Two lovers ate 


away at each other’s masks of clay. 


| WRUV’s All-Star Jam 


h 


A couple communicated through 
facial expressions drawn on masks 
of note pads; they rip off leaves of 
paper to signify change in emotion. 
The most memorable male-female 
skit was a. courting scene in which 
the two characters wore toilet 
paper rolls signifying their mouths, 
noses, eyes, and ears. The masks 
appeared remarkably human. As 
the man cried, he streamed whisps 
of toilet paper from his eyes; as the 
two conversed, they pulled strips of 
paper from their mouths. 


The last skit was a _ bitter 
argument between two males wear- 
ing clay masks. Facial expression 
was deftly formed through slight 
hand movements. The show ended 
with the two figures colliding head 
on, molding their faces together, 
and collapsing to the floor. 


This journey away from classic 
mime and into unabashed creativity 
lasted for 90 minutes, though it 
seemed like less than 45. Mummen- 
schanz’s most notable quality was 
its universal nature. The air was 


filled with children’s giggles and - 


adults’ gasps, oohs, aahs, and 
laughter. One watched this perfor- 
mance caught between careful 


scrutiny and bursts of laughter 
at the show’s parody and silliness. 


Mummenschanz is abstract yet 
also basic. It touches everyone. It is 
fantastic but not pure fantasy; its 
characters convey life more vividly 
and poignantly than most conven- 
tionally theatrical characters could. 
Mummenschanz is gesture by com- 
munication in its highest form. e 


DARRAGH LAMBERT 


a PINHEAD: The Burlington band turned in a solid set at Hunt’s’ WRUV 
fittingly racuous rendition of Larry benefit Sunday night. Also appearing were the New Decentz, Lamb’s Bread, 
Little Joyce and the Sensations, Big Joe Burrell, and Tom Fahrenheit. 
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Hootersville’s 


By JAYNE KENNEDY 


Hootersville, | Men and 
Volts, Eat Records. 
The band Men and 


Volts are not like you and 
me. They are more interest- 
ing and talented than most 
people could ever hope to 
be. They are musicians. 
They are poets. They are 
men with a mission. They 
are the future of America. 

On one thin piece of 
round black vinyl, these 
amazing individuals run the 
musical gauntlet and come 
out with a fistful of new 
possibilities in music. The 
album is entitled Hooters- 
ville, and it is a hoot. 

Thrill to the maniacally 
sweet anthem ‘Cafe Socie- 
ty.” Fall prey to the elec- 
troshock pull of ‘‘Packrats.”’ 
Revel in the unabashed fun 
and full-fledged piano play- 
ing of “No Shower No 
Shave.” Spend _ sleepiess 
nights trying to think up 
lyrics for the exquisite, 
haunting instrumental ‘“‘Big 
Ball of String,” and perhaps 
try to get the people who 
run Ausable Chasm to use it 


- in their commercials. Listen 


to “Red Hair Girl’? and 
learn how to deal with 
sexual repression through 


music. Or better yet, hear 
“Me and the Girls” and 
discover that the best way 
to deal with sex is to avoid 
it through constant walking 
— ‘Walking, they look to go 
to be true, but talking, we 
got more walking to do.”’ 
One of the strange joys 
of Hootersville is the way it 
makes you feel restless and 
nervous. The anxious “Real 
Time” is a song that the 
Byrds might have written if 
they had stayed up all night 
drinking too much coffee. 
The hardest song to listen 
to is “Turkey Talk,” as 
obnoxious and irritating as 
turkeys talking, which 
makes it a sort of musical 
landmark. It takes a band 
as brave as Men and Volts 
to go from the scratch-and- 
peck sound of “Turkey 


_ Talk” to the odd energies of 


“Saddle Up,’’ which com- 
bines Cowboy and Indian 
music in a way that both 
Slim Whitman and Buffy St. 
Marie could admire. I need 
more time to decide about 
“Pickwick Tales,” but I am 
hoping it is a cleverly 
calculated attack on art 


| music bands like Joy Divi- 

| sion and Bauhaus, with dis- 
are . . A * 

L _orienting backing music and 
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Finest 


frightfully deliberate lyrics. 
Then there is their great 
remake of “Lime in the 
Coconut,” a song I have 
loved since childhood, when 
my mother would sing it 
while doing the family’s 
ironing. Men and Volts gave 
me back a half-forgotten 
memory by putting “Lime 
in the Coconut” on this 
monumental disk, and I 
can’t thank them enough. 
The album ends with the 
spooky beauty of the song 
“Snow,” and a warm feeling 
in the listener. Isn’t~ this 
what music should be all 
about — sharing and caring 
and good warm feelings? 
The men of Men and 
Volts are: Phil Kaplan (gui- 
tar and vocals), Roger Ste- 
venson (vocals), Jon Proud- 
man (drums) and David 


‘Greenberger (bass guitar). 


Mr. Greenberger is the edi- 
tor of the wonderful maga- | 
zine The Duplex Planet, in 
which elderly nursing home 
patients are asked ques- 
tions, and their answers are 
faithfully and _ fruitfully 
recorded. To read a copy 
of The Duplex Planet is to 
come to understand the 
possibilities of the human 


ere, Edinboro 
“Fewlewie WE HOOTERSVILLE 
Koyane* * sen 


setting and nice black and 
white photos to keep you 
rooted in what some call 
reality. 

The song ‘“‘No Shower 
No Shave’”’ is based on the 
words of Herbie Caldwell, 
one of the stars of The 
Duplex Planet. Memorable 
quotes from Mr. Caldwell 
include, ‘‘I’ll be fallin’ down 
like a tree,” ‘If you leave 
your car outside on a cold 
night it’ll eat up a gallon of 
gas in a half hour,” and 
“You know, I put pajamas 
on this morning by mistake, 
you know it?” Herbie Cald- 
well and Men and Volts , 
offer their listeners and 
readers new views of the 
world. 

The back cover of Hoot- 
ersville contains a review of 
it by Duplex Planet inhabi- 
tant Ken Englin, who says 
““Give this record a chance 
baby, give it a chance. Go 
out there and find it and 
come back with it and keep 
playin”’..I agree wholeheart- 
edly with Mr. Englin, and 
hope that when I’m the 
inhabitant of one of Ameri- 
ca’s Duplex Planets I'll be 
able to say, ‘‘Men and Volts 
— I was there when they 
were just starting out...” ¢ 


Two convenient 


locations to satisfy 
your copying needs. 


1 Executive Drive 
(Off Patchen Rd. directly behind the 
So. Burlington Post Office) 


174 College Street 
Burlington 


864-9202 
658-1717 
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Prescriptions 
Gaynes Pharmacy Is 
Practically On Campus 


Convenience 


0 Student 
10 /o Discount* 
SAVE ON 
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contact lens care product. 
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1 
° Vitamins OFF ' 
¢ Contact Lens 5 O ¢ 
«Care Products | ' - ; 
e Health Aids on your next purchase of any | 
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! Expires 2/29/84 


Pharmacy 


Open Daily 9:30-8:30 
Open Fridays 9:30-9:00 

Open Sundays 12:00-5:00 
Phone 862-5130 


*Excludes certain items Pharmacist Available Till 6:00 Daily 
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RIVERSIDE AVE) 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


Serving till 10 PM weeknights 11 PM weekends 


NEW DELIVERY HOURS 
NOON-9:30 weekdays 


NOON-10:30 weekends 
20% OFF ANY SIZE PIZZA 


with this ad effective until 2/16/84 call 862-1017 


EVEN STRAIGHT AS CAN'T 
HELP IF YOU FLUNK TUITION. 


Today, the toughest thing about going 
to college is finding the money to pay for it. 

But Army ROTC can help—two : 
ways! 

First, you can apply for an Army 
ROTC scholarship. It covers tuition, 
books, and supplies, and pays you 
up to $1,000 each school year it's 
in effect. 

; ee he if youre nota 
scholarship recipient, A 
ROTC can still help OD, 
with financial assis- /f/, 
tance—upto $1,000 ¢#7/A 
a year for your 
last two years in 
the program. 


For more 
information, 
contact your 
Professor of 
Military Science¥ 


2 AND 3 YEAR SCHOLARSHIPS ARE NOW AVAILABLE. SEE US NOW FOR AN 
APPLICATION. CONTACT CAPTAIN BRUNER AT 656-2966 OR VISIT HIM AT 
601 MAIN STREET IN THE ROTC BUILDING. 


Sizzling T-Bone 


Spite 
SYD EREN 


T-BONE BURNETT: The Texas-born singer-songwriter ad- 
dresses his ‘‘cult’? at Hunt’s Tuesday night. 


“T hear I’m a cult artist,’’ drawled T. Bone Burnette 
midway through his Vermont debut at Hunt’s Tuesday 
night. Pleased with the favorable reaction to his eclectic 
blend of vintage rock and Dylanesque ballads, the tall,» 
genial Texan grinned and said, “Well, you’re my cult.”’ 

Burnette, a former Bob Dylan sideman and leader 
of the now-defunct Alpha Band, treated the moderate 
crowd to two hours. of rockers, ‘ballads; and covers. 
of material as diverse as ‘“‘Not Fade Away” and “‘Dia- 
monds Are a Girl’s Best Friend.’’ Drawing equally 
from the obscure Alpha Band albums as well as solo 
releases Trap Door and Proof Through the Night, 
he delivered a loose, spirited set that alternately had the 
audience laughing, singing along, and listening raptly. 

Burnette is the rare artist who genuinely loves 
to perform, and he does it well. Armed only with 
acoustic guitar, smoking incessantly, he punctuated 
songs with cornball humor, lapsed into raps about Rea- 
ganomics and consumerism, and for much of the show, 
solicited and played requests from the audience. 

On Proof Through the Night’s “Hula Hoop” he 
lured a reluctant flamenco dancer to the stage for a 
bout of what he called ‘‘this expressionistic danc- 
ing.” On Trap Door’s title cut and Proof Through the 
Night’s “Hefner and Disney” he cajoled the crowd 
into a two-part harmony singalong. Burnette’s choice 
of cover material proved equally telling. In addition 
to Buddy Holly’s ‘“‘Not Fade Away” and “Diamonds 
Are a Girl’s Best Friend,” he delivered energetic versions 
of “Werewolves of London,”’ ‘‘Wake Up Little Susie,” as 
well as an acappella send-up of ‘“There’s No Business 
Like Show Business.” 

Despite Burnette’s manic stage presence, how- 
ever, the show’s highlights were in a mellower vein. 
Like Richard Thompson, to whom he is often com- 
pared, Burnette has a knack for the ballad exemplified 
in soulful renditions of Proof Through the Night’s 
“Fatally Beautiful’? and “‘After All These Years.” 
And although his voice has never been compared with 
that of say, Otis Redding, he demonstrated guitar pro- 
wess on the “me” generation anthem ‘The Sixties’ 
and a new song introduced as ‘“‘My Life and the Women 
Who Lived It.”’ 

In a brief backstage interview, Burnette elabora- 
ted on the appeal of performing solo. He said work- 
ing without a band enables him to improvise and work 
off an audience, an approach that went over well at 
Hunt’s. Although Burnette lacks the name recognition 
of the Warren Zevons and Jackson Brownes of this 
world, his carefree live show and albums are refreshing 
in a music world dominated by synthesizers and bom- 

bast. I only hope he’ll make good on his parting promise 
to ‘come back soon,’’ His burgeoning cult will still be 
here. 
—Dan Williams 
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SUDS CITY | i: 


FREE 20 MINUTES DRY TIME 
=== +‘ WITHTHIS AD 


one coupon per customer per day 
expires March Ist Valid Mon.-Fri. only 


Drop-off laundry service 


NE ee ee ee ee ne a at ae 


247 No. Winooski Ave. (next to Dairy Queen) 864-9433 


PREPARE FOR: oprit 28, 1984 
oy 


Call Days Evenings & Weekends 
Stanley CLASS BEGINS 
KAPLAN WEEK OF FEB 6th 


Educational Center CALL: 


TEST PREPARATION : 
SPECIALISTS SINCE 1938 (802) 655- 3300 


For Information About Other Permanent Centers for course 
In More Than 120 Major US Cities & Abroad details 


Outside NY State CALL TOLL FREE: 800-223-1782 


We need your help. 


$. American Heart 


Association 
WERE FIGHTING FOR YOUR LIFE 


UN 


AWW MAYIAG 
HOME-STYLE 
LAUNDRIES 


EXPERIENCE THE SUNBRIGHT DIFFERENCE 


FULLY ATTENDED 
OPEN 7am — 11pm 
EVERYDAY 


Professional Stain Removal 
Valet Service 


*Full Service Dry Cleaning 
Professional Tailoring and Alterations 


Sunbright Laundries 


THE MARKET PLACE, vs then ohn 
WINOOSKI 655-9810 


Switchyard Shopping Center 
St. Albans, 824-3914 
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Articulate, Concerned, 
Responsible Students 


NEEDED 


For UVM 
Student Admissions 
Representatives 


Responsibilities: 

e Tours 

e Interviews 

e Saturday panels 

e Other admissions 
clerical and recruiting 
duties 

e 3-4 volunteer hours 

each week 


For More Information Contact: 
Martha Lang—656-3846 


or 
Clark Amadon— 656-3370 


Applications are available at: 
UVM Admissions Office 
Clement House 

194 So. Prospect St. 


APPLICATION DEADLINE: 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 1984 
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By JOHN ELMORE 
In the past decade Aus- 
tralian directors have 
brought films of insightful 
and sobering content to the 
American screen. For in- 
stance, films like Gallipoli 
and Breaker Morant tackled 
the complex issue of war 
and the honor ethic. George 
Miller’s The Man From 
Snowy River offers a much 
lighter alternative — the 


for ‘the whole 


film 
family.” 

‘Family”’ films should 
not be written off as easy 
projects or a stepping stone 


towards more complex 
adult films. On the con- 
trary, this genre must con- 
sider a broad range of 
interests and differing levels 
of maturity. A lightness of 
touch is needed to offer 
complexity within § simpli- 
city. Just as a Hemingway 


‘ustralian Western. It is a novel can be enjoyed at the 


Enjoy a taste of Europe 
arid wit $5000. 


( Yall 
‘load 
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age of fourteen or eighty- 
four, a film for the whole 
family should have some- 
thing for everyone. 

In this respect, Miller 
both fails and succeeds. His 
plot and characters hold no 
ambiguity and remain on a 
simplistic level. However, 
stunning photography of 
the expansive Australian 
mountains and green forests 
strengthen the weak plot. 

The Man from Snowy 
River deals with the arche- 
typal passage of a boy to a 
young man. Tom Burlinson 
plays a mountain boy who 
finds work as a ranch hand 
after the death of his 
parents. The film docu- 
ments his ascent into man- 
hood. through his conquest 
of many struggles including 
envious ranch hands and a 
loved one’s __ possessive 


isney from Down Under 


Here’s a test you can actually relax for. First, 
pour yourself a relaxing cup of General Foods” 
International Coffees. Then match the six rich 
coffee flavors above with the five countries of 
Europe that inspired them. And if 
your answers are right, you could be 
$5,000 richer. Plus one winner from 
your school will receive a $10 gift 
certificate to the college bookstore. 
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General Foods 
InteanationAl Coffees 


To enter, print the number of the country next to 
the can of General Foods” International Coffees 


whose flavor was inspired by that country. 


Mail this entire ad to: G.F.I.C. Taste of Europe Sweepstakes. 
Department 164, P.O. Box 8886, Westport, CT 06887-8886 


Name 
Address. 
City/State/Zip 


College 


father. A group of wild 
horses, introduced in the 
film’s beginning, thread 


throughout the plot and 
symbolize the final step to 
manhood. 

To ensure simplicity, 
the film polarizes human 
nature into two separate 
camps. Kirk Douglas plays 
both of two brothers. One, 
a wise mountain man, por- 
trays all that is good and 
virtuous while the other, a 
wealthy rancher, is blinded 
to wisdom by his hunger for 
success. The same polariza- 
tion occurs with the 
rancher’s hired hands. They 
either are helpful or anta- 
gonistic to young Jim Craig. 
Consequently, the charac- 
ters don’t develop deeply 
nor do they require much 
contemplation from _ the 
older viewer. One is left free 


eta: '} re) 
“ sees 
OWN THE CAMPUS 


to enjoy the mountain 
scenes of Australia. 

From the chilling view 
of a storm approaching ina 
dusk sky to the richness of 
a green forest, the scenery 
of this film is dazzling. 
Miller paid special attention 
to the power of his setting 
and the resulting footage 
shifts from broad panora- 
mas to a close pan of a 
falling tree. The movie 
makes one want to pack 
their bags and catch the 
next flight to Victoria. 

As a whole, The Man 
from Snowy River does not 
resolve any questions of 
human nature nor does it 
offer the sex. and violence 
action of many movies 
today. It’s a light and 
aesthetic film for anyone 
suffering any mid-winter 
blues. * 


GUADALAJARA 
SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


University of Arizona 
offers more than 40 
courses: anthropology, 
art, bilingual educa- 
tion, folk music and folk 
dance, history, political 
science, sociology, 
Spanish language and 
literature and intensive 
- Spanish. Six-week ses- 
sion. July 2-August 10, 
1984. Fully accredited 
program. Tuition $410. 
Room and board in 
Mexican home, $435. 


EEO/AA 


Write 
Guadalajara 
Summer School 


Robert L. Nugent 205 
University of Arizona 
Tucson 85721 

_ (602) 621-4729 


NIGHT SKIING 
BOLTON VALLEY 


$ per person 
. per night 


FROM 7-10 PM 
MONDAY THRU SATURDAY 
Call 434-2131 for Ski Report 


LIVE ENTERTAINMENT 
EVERY NIGHT 


JAMES MOORE TAVERN 


¢ Mon. — Jon Gailmor 
* Tues, — Mary McGuire 


General Foods’ International Coffees Sweepstakes Official Rules 


© General Foods Corporation 1984 


©80ECOOOOOOOOHHHOHHOHOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOCO® 
THE VERMONT CYNIC FEBRUARY 2, 1 


Ld 1. NO PURCHASE NECESSARY. 2. Toenter, complete this ad or a 3” x 5” plain piece of paper with your hand-printed name, address, zip code and the name of your college, « Wed. — Andy Shapiro 
} When using the ad as entry, hand-print the answers to the six questions in the spaces provided; when using a 3” x 5" entry, hand-print the six General Foods International ; Shapi 
Coffees flavors in a list on a separate 3” x 5” plain piece of paper and next to each indicate the European country that inspired it by hand-printing the number of that * Thurs. — Andy hap ro 
& country's map. Mail this entire completed ad or other entry to: GFIC Taste of Europe Sweepstakes, Department 164, P.0. Box 8886, Westport, CT 06887-8886. Each Fri. — Gaydos Wolters Duo 
@ entry must include either one proof-of-purchase of General Foods International Coffees (the “cup with letters GFIC" cut from the plastic lid) or the words “General Foods 
international Coffees Come In 6 Flavors’ hand-printed on a separate 3” x 5” plain piece of paper. 3. Enter as often as you like, but each entry must be mailed separately + Sat. — Gaydos Wolters Duo 
& Entries must be received by March 17, 1984. Not responsible for illegible, damaged, lost, late or misdirected entries; mechanically reproduced entries not accepted. 4. One * Sun. — T Wolt 
_ Grand Prize of $5000 and 177 Second Prizes consisting of a $10 gift certificate to each of the 177 participating college bookstores will be awarded. Winners will be un. racy ers 
& determined by random drawing on or about March 23, 1984 from among all correct entries received by Promotional Marketing Corporation, an independent judging 
md organization whose decisions are final. Odds of winning will be determined by the number of correct entries received. There is a limit of one prize per person and one ; 
Second Prize per college. Prizes may not be substituted, transferred or exchanged. Winners will be notified by mail provided they are available at the address shown on the SPORTS CLUB BAR 
& entry or have furnished a proper forwarding address to sweepstakes headquarters (PMC, 65 Jesup Road, Westport, CT 06880). 5. Sweepstakes is open to registered ——_ 
college students 18 years of age or older at participating press in the US., except employees and their families of General Foods Corporation, their affiliates, subsidiaries, Wed.-Sat. — “Super 
© advertising and production agencies, and Promotional Marketing Corporation. Void wherever prohibited or restricted by law. All Federal, State and local laws and Ss ds DJC any” 
regulations apply. Taxes are the sole responsibility of the winners. Winners may be required to sign an Affidavit of Eligibility and Publicity Release. 6. To obtain the name of ounds ompany 
G tne Grand Prize winner, send a stamped, self-addressed envelope to: GFIC Winner List, P.O. Box 2925, Saugatuck Station, Westport, CT 56880 by March 17, 1984. 
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There’s a lot more to an Army ROTC 

scholarship than tuition, books, lab fees, sup- 
lies and up to $1,000 per school year for 
iving expenses. 

There’s leadership. You start sharpening 
your ability to lead while you're still in 
engineering school. So when you graduate as 
a second lieutenant, you're ready to take 


charge. . 
ou're trim, fit. You know how to 


motivate people. And you're capable of man- 


aging the thousands of dollars worth of 
equipment you Te in charge of. 

And as you progress, you'll discover 
increasing opportunities to advance your 
engineering skills, to attend graduate school, 
while you serve your country. 

the while, you'll be acquiring the man- 
agement skills that industry leaders look for. 

So look into an Army ROTC scholar- 
ship. Talk it over with the Professor of Military 


Science on your campus. 


ARMY ROTC. 
BE ALLYOU CAN BE. 


2 AND 3 YEAR SCHOLARSHIP APPLICATIONS ARE NOW BEING PROCESSED. DON'T PASS UP THE OPPORTUNITY 


SUBSTANTIALLY DECREASE YOUR COLLEGE EXPENSES. 


601 MAIN STREET OR CALL HIM AT 656-2966. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION SEE CAPTAIN BRUNER AT 


21. 
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Eye of the Amateur Tiger 


By MARC STRAUSS 

and GREG PICKER 
The Golden Gloves tournament 
is not professional boxing, but it 
doesn’t try to be. Only a few of the 
fighters who entertained the blue- 
collar crowd at Memorial Audi- 
torium Saturday night resembled 


respective weight divisions through 
the next two exhibitions win an 
opportunity to advance to the New’ 
England Golden Gloves Tourna- 
ment of Champions in Lowell, 
Massachusetts on February 21 and 
22. 


But for the next two weekends. 


their professional _counter-parts they will be in Burlington, fighting 
seen on TV. under the crisscrossing steel girders 
Occasionally, a boxer would and the bright lights. Roughly 3500 


emerge equipped with a satin robe 
and shorts, boxing shoes, and $60 
headgear, but for the most part the 
fighters wore old running shoes or 
basketball hightops, gray gym 
shorts, and either a t-shirt or 
tanktop. 

Training regimens ranged from 
boxer Frank Ladue’s ‘five miles 
runnin’, 450-200 sit-ups, _light- 
weight curls, sparrin and jumpin’ 
rope,”’ to simply ‘‘cross-country 
skiing and chopping wood,”’ which 
is Randy Lavallette’s routine. Most 
came from boxing cluhs, although 
many just cited hometowns or 
universities of the fighters as their 
base. Images of Hagler, Duran, and 
even Gerry Cooney were effectively 
erased from the spectators’ minds, 
almost from the first bell. 

The two fighters went straight 
for the kill; no dancing, no pran- 
cing, and no taunting. Most fighters 
tried to get in the most punches 
they could in the three two-minute 
rounds. The less experienced con- 
testants threw big, obvious round- 
houses that usually met only air. 
The more experienced threw more 
precise jabs and fared much better 
on the judges’ score cards. 

And unlike most bouts on TV 
— rarely does a fighter kiss the 
canvas — there were plenty of 
knockdowns and knockouts. 
lad from Norwich, obviously ex- 
perienced and in _ good — shape, 
simply met a superior slugger and 
landed hard, on the back of his 
head. If not for the recent im- 
provements in ring safety, like the 
added cushioning on the canvas, he 
could have been seriously hurt. 
Veteran referee Al Lowkes also 
helped. “As a referee, my main 
objective is the safety of the 
fighters.”” As it was, the Norwich 
lad could barely make it out of the 
ring. Naturally, the crowd ate it up. 


Those who prevail in their 


Opportunities Abound at L/L Center 


By DOROTHY O’LEARY 
UVM is different from 
most other schools and one 


One. 


cheer and jeer their efforts from the 
relative safety of the archaic 
wooden seats. . 

The crowd, not as loud as I 
thought, sat pensively watching. An 
occasional voice pierced the mur- 
mur: “Give him an uppercut, he’s 
open for that!”’ or “Hit the ref, 
wake him up!” While it was not 
quite a family outing, the stereo- 
typical crowd of cigar-chewing old 
men simply did not hold true; 
plenty of women and children 
perched on the edge of their seats 
awaiting the next major blow. 

The preliminary night of fight- 
ing consisted of about 15 bouts. 
The 11 weight classes ranged from 
the quick lighter divisions to the 
slow, laboring heavyweights. A few 
fights approached a sense of profes- 
sionalism, but most were more like 
bar brawls, displaying a lot of heart 
but little skill. Almost all, however, 
were exciting. Some fighters had a 
lot of crowd appeal. Rick Rushlow 
of Winooski was clearly outclassed, 
but the crowd loved him. He 
windmilled one arm a la Sugar 
Ray and even threw up his arms in 
premature victory to the crowd. 
Unfortunately, it was just a matter 
of time before he was knocked 
down. Goodbye. Instead of ‘‘Boom~ 
Boom” Mancini the crowd had 
‘Bang Bang” Wadleigh,who made 
quick work of his man and then 
bowed four times, Chinese style, to 
the crowd. 

The bout between Odell Walker 
(a Tommy Hearns clone) and 
bearded, tattooed Mike Francis 
lived up to its billing as one of the 
top fights of the evening. It marked 
one of the few times two skilled 
pugalists stepped into the ring at 
the same time. It was marred only 
by persistent racial slurs from a few 
ignorant fans. 

There was a handful of quality 
boxers. “In the last five years, the 
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GOLDEN GLOVES: Clovis Gagner (headgear) and Steven Rockwell slug 
it out Friday night at Burlington’s Memorial Auditorium. Gagner was the 


victor. 


quality of the fighters has gone up 
considerably,” said veteran scoring 
judge Dave Brassard. Tonight they 
saved the best for last; Marc 
Machain vs. Tony Sawyer, heavy- 
weights in the best sense of the 
word. The mustachioed Machain 
was obviously overweight but stood 
calmly and confidently as Sawyer 
removed his robe. The man was 
huge; he would have given the Hulk 
a definite run for the money. I 
personally pitied for Machain, 
especially after the first round 
began. Sawyer clenched his gloved 
fists and commenced to pound 
Machain’s body. But it slowly 


became evident that Machain was 
not in the ring on a whim; he knew 
what he was doing. Behind -the 
supporting cries of “Give him the 
jab, Marc,” Machain rallied and 
scored his points. Sawyer was still 
tough, but Machain never let him 
get the edge. The crowd was 
enraptured, still lively after three 
hours of boxing. Neither man came 
close to knocking down the other, 
and Machain showed extraordinary 
stamina for a man his size. At the 
final bell, the two men embraced; 


they knew it was a good fight. But 
at the end, the whiteclad referee 
lifted only Machain’s gloved hand. e 


monetary rewards for 
designing a program and the 
only credits earned are two 
' from the Leadership Semi- 


opportunity that sets it 
: apart is the Living/Learning nar, For anyone who con 
. Center (L/LC). Students siders himself a leader, this 


with a particular interest or 
even mild curiosity to learn 
about something can find 
the means to pursue _ it 
through the center. 

Most of us can name 
thousands of areas of poten- 
tial interest for ourselves. 
The center is a chance that’s 


is a perfect opportunity to 
exercise the skill and make 
it known to future em- 
ployers. 

Like all challenges peo- 
ple take on, the greatest 
reward comes from. the 
satisfaction of directing a 
successful program. A suc- 


cessful program is one in 
not available out in the real which the students “have 
world to incorporate one of 1= been meeting their learning 
those topics into your life i= objectives by following 
for a year. One of the 2 through on their action 


center’s greatest values is 
the chance for anyone to 
create a new opportunity 
for others at UVM. Since it 
is constantly open to turn- 
over in programs, the center 
is UVM’s most flexible 
means of keeping up with 
the constantly changing 


living 


’ 


INSIDE A_ LIVING/LEARNING 


interests of students. 
Those 
interests are brought into a 


they will learn from each 


with coinciding phere 


situation in which 


PROGRAM: Margaret 
celebrates her 20th birthday with fellow suite member Martha Ames. 
said David Rose, a member 
of the L/LC program. 

The center is actively 


other and live in an atmos- 
conducive to 
interest. ‘“The basic concept 
is to integrate formal learn- 
ing with social experience, 


that 


recruiting for next 


” 


Michniewicz (right) 


yxrograms. There are no 
prog ane 


steps,” said Rose. 

Each program establish- 
es what is expected for each 
student and includes the 
“action steps” by which 
they plan to achieve these 


nfo al See LIVING, page 24 
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The Joys of Domestic Solitude 


By BILL PENROSE 

I live alone. This must 
be a rarity, because people 
always ask why. The main 
reason is that when I arrived 
in Burlington, I knew one 
person, and he lived in a 
fraternity. I have nothing 
against fraternities. Perpe- 
tuating boyhood is a time- 
honored male tradition. But 
I knew that if I wanted to 
get anything done, I would 
need a place of my own. 

I hate mornings. My 
brain doesn’t engage until 
well after lunch, when it 
engages at all. Morning 
conversations are shallow 
and forced. Solitary morn- 
ings are the night owl’s 
Nirvana. There are no has- 
sles over who gets the first 
shower, unless you’re schi- 
zophrenic. You can use all 
the hot water and spend 
hours fixing your face, 


drying your hair, assaulting 


zits and admiring your 
reflection with never a 
complaint. And you need 
never be revolted into wake- 
fulness by an _ unfamiliar 
short-and-curly on the soap. 


Those of you who sleep © 


nude can experience daily 
the exhibitionistic thrill of 
parading around in your 
‘birthday suit. Only the 
truly liberated are uninhibi- 
ted enough to do this in 
front of others. I had a 
roommate like that once. 
He used to wake me up by 
putting on Zappa’s ‘‘Joe’s 
Garage” at high volume and 
dancing in the raw _ to 
certain suggestive tunes. At 
least I know what I’m 
missing. 

You can get away with 
a lot when you live alone 
that you couldn’t other- 
wise. Disgusting habits 
become treasured rituals. 
Noisily emitting gases, pick- 
ing your feet, scratching 
yourself, drinking directly 
from the milk carton, drop- 
ping fingernail clippings on 
the carpet and _ purging 
various bodily orafices of 
unnecessary obstructions 


Valentine's Day—Feb 14 
Healthy Heart 
Marathon 


Activities include: 
—Aerobic Dance 
—Exercise Bike 
—Rope Skipping 
—Rowing Machine 
—Mini Trampoline 
—err’ 


Warm up and cool down 


exercises 


Recovery pulse check 
Blood pressure screening 
—e—Ee——eee 


George Sheehan's 
film,"Coping With Life On 


SEE: 


The Run” 


10min.Aerobic Time Slots 


JOIN US Billings North Lounge 
10am—2pm 


Call Lynn X3350 = To Sign Up 


can wile away many a 
pleasant hour. And you 
thought living alone would 
be boring. 

My mood for the day 
revolves around the mail- 
box. Nothing makes one 
feel more unloved than 
peering expectantly into an 
empty mailbox. If there is 


something filling the void, 
oh frabjuous day, someone 
cares! Of course, when it 
turns out to be a Zayre’s 
sale leaflet, or a_ seed 
catalogue from Hooterville, 
or a “‘personalized’’ sweep- 
stakes entry form, or one of 
those mass-produced folksy 
Congressional updates sign- 


ed “Jim,” it can be a major 
letdown. Junk mail pro- 
bably causes mote suicides 
than all soap operas com- 
bined. 


Sometimes, when the 
box appears empty, I open 
it anyway, in the vain hope 
that a yellow slip, indicating 


a waiting package, lurks in 
the black recesses. This 
always makes my _ day. 
When you live alone, you 
learn to appreciate life’s 
simple pleasures. 


Perhaps. the greatest 
advantage of having. your 
own place is the social 


freedom it offers. No more 
awkward drunken introduc- 
tions of new friends at odd 
hours. No need to concern 
yourself with whether your 
roommates are up or what 
they will think of your 
date. No cross-examinations 
or paper bag jokes the next 
day. Should your date be 


given to verbal emissions of 
delight, no one will be 
disturbed. And if the hunt 


proves unsuccessful, you 
can console yourself in 
privacy. 


The telephone becomes 
a source of great amuse- 
ment. We have all had fun 


TAKE 
AMTRAK To 
MONTREAL 
Now, AND 
WELL BRING 
You Back 
For*5. 


_Round-Trip Fares 


pretending to be a pizza 
parlor or funeral home. 
Since every incoming call is 
either for you or a wrong 
number, you can test your 
psychic ability by guessing 
who is calling. If the caller 
doesn’t know you live 
alone, it’s fun to say, “Just 
a minute, I’ll check,” and 
listen to their reaction. 
Better yet, time how long it 
takes them to figure out 
that they were just talking 


to you. The secret. of 
happiness is being easily 
amused, 

Doing the dishes is 


entirely up to you, but you 
can lower your standards. I 
use dish soap only for the 
direct dishpan emergencies. 
Who’s to complain if they 
can’t see themselves in the 
dishes? In your house, wash 
the paper plates any way 
you please. 

In a communal house- 
hold, people think nothing 
of adding a few more dishes 
to the pile. Soon it becomes 
a contest of wills, to see 
who will crack first under 
the strain of watching new 
life forms develop in your 
sink. 

Sometimes, when feel- 
ing especially petty, we 
used to wash only ‘our’ 
dishes, the ones we had 
used. This is a neat trick, 
one that your housemates 


will resent until they start 
doing it. Careful though; if 
the trend catches on, there 
won’t be any _ precarious 
porcelain pyramids _ beau- 
tifying your pad. 

Living alone offers pri- 
vacy, a privacy often mis- 
interpreted by others as 
loneliness. I like talking to 
myself. I find I have a 
higher quality of conversa- 
tion that way. On the other 
hand, I already know what 
I’m going to say. When you 
live alone, you can be as 
weird as you want to, 
without fear of being ex- 
posed as a lunatic. Only you 
and Big Brother will know, 
and he’s good about keep- 
ing secrets. = 


Adult Children 


Montpelier $25.00 | 5:12:50] 
White River Jct. 37.00 18.50 
Bellow Falls 45.50 23.00 
Brattleboro ss ||_—-47.50 | 24.00 


There’s never been a better time to take 
Amtrak to all the fun and excitement of beautiful. . 
Montreal. Because from now through March 
31st Amtrak will take you there for the one-way — 
fare and bring you back for just $5. 

You'll enjoy all the comforts of Amtrak’s on- 
board service. Wide, comfortable seats. And 
snacks, sandwiches and beverages are always 
available. So you can forget the hassles of driv- 
ing and weather conditions and arrive in 


Montreal relaxed. 


complete details. 


Or call us at 800-USA-RAIL 
to find out why, with Amtrak, 


you’re on the right track to 
magical Montreal. 


‘OTHER RESTRICTIONS MAY APPLY. 


Amtrak’s Montrealer is a fare deal for the 
whole family. Children travel for half-price. 

Reservations must be made in advance and 
travel completed within 5 days? 
Your travel agent can give you 
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heck us out early 
is semester! : 


See what the Vermont Internship Program can do for you! 


Help you identify career goals. 

Give you experience in the field of your choice. 
Expand skills for a specific career. 

Apply course work to solving problems. 

Serve as transition from school to work. 

Learn from professionals in your field. 

Establish valuable contacts for the future. 
Practical experience for your resume. 
Community involvement—chance to serve while 
you learn. 


Plan -now at: 


The Vermont Internship Program 
Center for Service Learning 
Nicholson House 
41 S. Prospect 
656-2062 


BEN GJERRYS 


VERMONTS FINEST ALL NATURAL ICECREAM 


THe Lal CK WINTER CONTEST 


3 CSG VP MARCY. SLY? 
AWEEKS VACATION FOR 2 IN FLORIDA 


PRESENTS... 


Indudirg, airfare, accommodstions, dimner with Jerry's parents and a tour 
of Disney World with Ben's uncle 


14st PRIZE 
A Free cone per week for 1 year 


SECOND : SO THIRD PRIZES - 
AbenGoerry’s T-shirt A Ben@derry’s Drownie Special Gift Certificate 


THE OFFICIAL ENTRY BLANK 
(low I Lick Winter with Ben &Jerry%s.....(n25umis oles: 


ADDRESS 
PHONE 


NAME 


t 


Entries mast be deposited by February 15 th. a any Ben GJerrys. Allentries become the property of Ben Gerry's 
Entries are judged on the basis of hurnor and origirality 003 


L 
| BTR? Pomp os eee RLINGTON - COMPLEX 1.59 aT. 
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| photography co-op, pottery 


Living/Learning 


continued from page 22 


goals. The program is also 
judged for success according 
to the level of involvement 
of program members and 
the number who actively 
involve themselves. Less 
important to judging 
success, though still a fac- 
tor, is what the program has 
to offer other center resi- 
dents and the UVM com- 
munity. 

Beyond the rewards of 
personal expansion, the 
satisfaction of being able to 
share new knowledge or a 
skill is unique. L/LC pro- 
grams are always offering 
new opportunities to the 
rest of the center or the rest 
of the UVM student body. 
Lectures at L/LC are a 
common contribution to 
UVM activities, as well as 
weekend workshops. 

In past years. various 
programs have offered the 
UVM community a Per- 
forming Arts __ Festival, 


co-op, and writing lab, to 
name just a few options. 


Program participants 
find the setting conducive 
to interest sharing. But 


there is even more satisfac- 
tion to be found as a 
program director. Beyond 
the usual benefits of exer- 
cising leadership qualities, a 
program director  contri- 
butes to college life for 
others in a way that would 
have left him/her lacking 
otherwise. Although there is 
much satisfaction in adding 
to UVM life this way, it is 
not necessarily a job for 
everyone. 


“It takes a unique indi- 
vidual who has the motiva- 
tion to take on the respon- 
sibility,’’ said Rose. A stu- 
dent program director is 
required to enroll in EDSS 
295 Leadership Seminar. 
Also, the use of a student 
director support group will 
be a new addition to 
director requirements next 
year. The group will meet 
every week to discuss pro- 
gram progress and their 
means of meeting certain 
goals. Rose said that this 
sort of support group will 
‘make the Living Learning 
Center more of an integra- 
ted and whole place.”’ 

Ideas for student- 
designed programs are sub- 
mitted to L/LC director 
Jack Ewell or one of the 
students in the L/LC Stu- 
dent Program Recruitment 
and Development Commit- 
tee. These people are ready 
to help anyone wanting to 
share a program idea and 
are willing to be contacted 
through the center at any 
time. 

The first step is to 
obtain a copy of the L/LC’s 
newly revised guidelines. 
Ewell and the committee 
will be available with guide- 
lines at Billings on February 
8 and 9 from 9 a.m. to 4 
p.m. The guidelines and 
students will all help in 
detailing the procedures for 
submitting any program 
proposal. Proposals must be 
in by February 24 and 
notification of acceptance 
or rejection will be before 
the end of March. e 


LIVING. 


GIVE TO THE 
AMERICAN * 
CANCER SOCIETY. 


THIS SPACE CONTRIBUTED AS A PUBLIC SERVICE 
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BURGERS 
§ HOT DOGS 
@ CHICKEN | 


LEE BRAYMAN 


Let Them Eat 
A Deep-Sea Doodle 


Al’s French Frys, 1251 Williston Road, South Burling- 
ton, 862-9203 — 

What is the armchair diner to do if not enamored 
with French food, fine wine, and a bill roughly the size 
of the national debt? Although Burlington boasts a wide 
variety of upscale eateries, the area offers little for the 
purveyor of fast food. Ongoing dynasties like McDon- 
ald’s and Burger King offer predictable and increasingly 
expensive fare: The closing of Nector’s spelled the 
demise of the $3 lunch. Fortunately, there is an alterna- 
tive to a steady diet of Big Macs and Center Burgers 

“with cheese: Thank’God for Al’s French Frys. 

Al’s French Frys is a small, unassuming restaurant 
located amid the neon of South Burlington’s fast-food 
strip. Its interior decoration is limited to grungy For- 
mica and a cigarette machine. The tables and floor are 
never entirely clean. However, reservations disappear 
upon a sampling of the varied menu. Although the 
majority of fast food venues offer prefab, antiseptic 
entrees, Al’s’ selection is fresh and cooked to order. 

Al’s menu features classic drive-in carhop fare. For 
$3 and change, one can partake of a solid, filling meal 
reminiscent of afternoons at the local hamburger stand. 

I ordered the double cheeseburger ($1.55), while my 
companion opted for the Deep Sea Doodle ($1.10). 
Both sandwiches were tasty, if unexceptional. The 
double cheese was hot, messy, and laden with fresh 
onions and peppers. The Doodle, a variant of the 
time-honored Filet O’ Fish, was flavorful if somewhat 
dry. Although hardly outstanding, both sandwiches 
boasted one crucial feature. Both were cooked to order 
and arrived piping hot — a drastic improvement over the 
prolonged shelf-life of most commercially prepared fast 
food. 

Al’s true claim to.fame, however, is the namesake 
fries. Available in three sizes — the adequate cup ($.45), 
the generous pint ($.75), and the gargantuan quart 
($1.35), an order of Al’s fries are the Queen City’s best 
side order since Nector’s immortal gravy on fries. 
Cooked continually on an ancient Friolator, the fries are 
crispy and delicious — especially if garnished with a dash 
of readily available vinegar. At 75 cents for a generous 
helping, Al’s fries rank alongside The Doughboys’ fried 
cinnamon buns and the Steer and Stein’s breakfast 
specials as one of the great bargains of Burlington 
cuisine, 

Al’s menu, all of it nominally priced, also includes 
Golden Fried Chicken ($1.75), pepper steak ($.90), the 
corn dog (a hotdog fried in cornbread mix, $.75), and 
the inestimable pizza burger ($.95). Thick shakes made 
fresh from a battered Mix-Master ($1) complement the 
sandwich selection well. 

Overall, Al’s French Fr ys is an anomaly in the world 
of plastic tables and polyester uniforms. Fast, courteous 
service along with prices that can’t be beat add up to an 
enjoyable eating experience. Now, if they’d only feature 


a breakfast menu... —Dan Williams 
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by FRANK COOPER 


115 College Street, Burlington, Vermont 


You are personally invited to Burlington’s only 
exclusive men’s hairstyling salon. 


We take pride in giving Burlington’s college students 
the high quality and efficient service they desire. 


Our efforts and attention to detail will give you 
something you cannot get at any other salon 
in the area. 


Call for an appointment at 658-6563 
A Saturday & Monday—9 to 5 
= Tuesday through Friday—9 to 7 


INT RODUCTORY OFFER 
$2.00 Student: Discount 


‘DISCOUNT PRICES 


BEER 


INCREDIBLE SELECTION 


DOMESTIC & IMPORTED 


BEVERAGE 


CENTER 


bs 
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By CHRIS FONTECCHIO 

DURHAM, N.H. — Some day the players will look 
back on the 1983-84 hockey season and think about 
what could have been. Last night’s game at the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire’s Snively arena was the season in 
a microcosm: A quick start, a slump, the Cats scram- 
bling to recover, only to see it slip away. 

The 7-6 overtime loss included a Catamount special- 
ty, a quick yet painful overtime period. The game 
winner, tallied after only 32 seconds, occurred as a loose 
puck rolled off the side of the Vermont goal to New 
Hampshire forward Peter Douris, who pivoted and 
flicked a low shot between the pads of Vermont goalie 
Greg Thygesen for his second goal of the night. The 
goal climaxed an exciting finish, as the two teams 
exchanged six goals in the third period. The loss drop- 
-ped Vermont to 7-12-1. UNH raised its record to 
13-10-1. 

The third period started with UVM leading 4-3, and 
became a slugfest. The Cats took the lead twice only to 
see UNH match each score. “‘We hung in there,” said 
Vermont coach Jim Cross. “‘We came to play. It was a 
strong game with just a couple of mistakes.”’ 

Both UVM goals came on excellent hustling plays, as 
Jeff Capello set up Rob McConnell for one, with Kevin 
Foster assisting Matt Winnicki (12 goals on the season) 
on the other. UNH, however, was not about to lei up, as 
it fought back to take the lead on Douris’s first goal, set 
up beautifully by James Richmond with 5:05 left to 
play. 

The lead lasted barely a minute, thanks to more 
hustle by Capello (two assists). The Cats failed to 
convert a two-on-one break, but the freshman forward 
collected the loose puck and centered it to a trailing 
Craig Staff, who poked it home. 

The game, UVM’s fifth overtime loss, does not 
count in ECAC play. Vermont’s Thygesen had 28 saves, 
and UNH’s Greg Rota had 16. Vermont plays at home 
against Princeton tomorrow night (7:30, WVMT 620 
AM). 

Vermont opened strongly in the first period, tallying 
a 2-0 lead. The first goal came only a minute and a half 
into the game on a defensive lapse by New Hampshire. 
Vermont’s Mark Litton directed a pass eight feet in 
front of the Wildcat goal, where it found the waiting 
stick of Don Crowley. Crowley easily lifted the puck 
over sprawling UNH goalie Rota. The play was typical 
of the UNH defense in the first period, which was 
anything but sharp. 

; See HOCKEY, next page 


JUMP SHOT: UVM’s John Simko in action against 
Canisius Monday night. The Cats lost, 70-58. Simko con- 
tributed 17 points in last night’s loss to New Hampshire. 


GLENN EAGLESON 


SPORTS 
OT Loss Extends Cats’ Skein 


: 


to / 


Straight 


ONA 


AN EARLY LEAD: UVM’s Mark Litton deposits the second of the Cats’ five first-period 
goals behind RPI goaltender Darren Puppa Saturday night. The Engineers came back 


to win, 8-5. 


New Hampshire Outlasts 
Basketball Cats, 71-63 


By ANDY COOK 

Maybe when this season 
is over, somebody will write 
in Johnny Carson’s script: 
‘“Vermont had a bad basket- 
ball season.’’ And the folks 
in Hollywood will ask: 
“How bad was it, Johnny?” 

Well, Mr. Carson, the 
facts aren’t in; we've still 
got nine more games, but 
we’re talking serious car- 
nage right now. There the 
Cats were in a three-game 
homestand in a season with 
only 11 games at Patrick, 
but instead of climbing 
back up the won-lost rank- 
ings, the Cats lost all three. 
In bowing to the New 
Hampshire Wildcats 71-63 
last night before 511 long- 
suffering fans, Vermont 


_ accepted its seventh straight 


defeat and fell to 4-14 
overall, and 2-7 in the 
ECAC North Atlantic. 


What’s worse, unless things 
go completely crazy, the 
Cats will emerge from their 
suicidal road trip this week- 
end at Dayton and at Notre 
Dame (8:00, WVMT 620 
AM) with a 4-16 record. 
Until the final minute, 
last night’s game had all the 
makings of recent UVM- 
UNH games. In fact, five of 
the last six games between 
the two schools had been 
decided by three or fewer 
points. But from the 
moment UNH hero Al 
McClain hit a pair of free 


throws with 58 seconds left 
to break a 63-63 tie, things 
went downhill for coach 
Bill Whitmore and _ his 
beleaguered team. With 
plenty of time left, Ver- 
mont could have equalized 
the score, but sophomore 
Howard Hudson was nailed 
with an offensive foul with 
39 seconds left, and this 
prompted strategic fouling. 
But the Wildcats could just 
laugh off that strategy; they 
made six of six from the 
charity line to make the win 
seem easier than it was. 
Once again, Vermont 
looked out of it midway in 
the second half, and once 
again, the young but inex- 
perienced Catamounts made 
it interesting. With 10 
minutes. left, UNH had a 
59-48 lead, only to see 
Vermont go on a crowd- 
inspiring 13-2 run. The 
streak began with a John 
Simko free-throw,  con- 
tinued when George Payne 
stole the ball and stuffed it, 
and kept on going when 


Payne tipped in a missed 
Matt Thompson shot. 
McClain hit a jumper, 
before Payne, Fairchild, and 
Simko all threw up bombs 
that went in. Then with 
2:50 left, Hudson tipped in 
Payne’s failed conversion to 
tie the game, 61-61. Dan 
Nolan scored with two 
minutes remaining after he 
caught an airball as the 


45-second clock expired, 
and converted an _ easy 
inside hoop. Fairchild tied 
it with another jumper, but 
then it all went down hill. 

Nolan was fouled by 
Bill Brennan with 1:16 left, 
but he missed three chances 
from the foul line (one of 
them awarded because of a 
Vermont land violation). 
But 18 seconds later, Fair- 
child fouled McClain, and 
the Cats’ ninth life had been 
terminated. — 

On the positive side, the 
Catamounts got 17 points 
from Simko, whose bad leg 
during the past several 
weeks caused him to go into 
a shooting slump that was 
treated as seriously as the 
threat of nuclear war. Hud- 
son and Payne each had 14 
points for Vermont, but 
despite shooting 54 percent 
in the first half, Vermont 
wasn’t really sharp all night 
long, making just 47 per- 
cent of its shots. 

New Hampshire was led 
by Nolan, who had 25 
points, and McClain, the 
sharp-shooting backcourt 
man, who had 23 points 
and became the all-time 
leading scorer in UNH his- 
tory with his second bucket ; 
of the night. The Wildcats 
outrebounded Vermont 35- 
28, and shot 52 percent 
from the field for the game. 

The Catamounts trailed 


See BASKETBALL, page 29 
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INJURED VERMONT WINGER NORRIS JORDAN: 
Questions concerning his offensive contributions aroused 
the ire of Jim Cross. 


Hockey Cats Lose 


continued from previous page 


Ten minutes later Wildcat defenseman Kirk Lussier 
was whistled for a holding penalty, and Vermont wasted 
no time in capitalizing on the power play. Winnicki, 
playing the right point, slapped a perfect pass to Foster, 
who finished the play neatly, sliding the puck into the 
open net. 
The second period was a complete reversal of the 
first, with UVM’s only bright spot three minutes into 
the period on Foster’s shorthanded goal. Winnicki’s 
brilliant pass from the Cats’ zone sent Foster on a clean 
break-away, and Vermont’s top scorer (14 goals) took 
full advantage, again beating Rota. 
However, as the lively home crowd would soon see, 
this was to be another example of the Cats’ building a 
large lead and relaxing, only to see the lead slip away. 
The Wildcats tallied three goals in twelve minutes, as 


Cross Bars Writer from 
Bus; Cites Negative 
Coverage 


By ALEX NEMEROV 


UVM hockey coach Jim 
Cross, citing a series of 
complaints he has had with 
the Vermont Cynic’s 
coverage of his team in 
the past 13 #£months, 
declined Tuesday to allow a 
Cynic reporter on the team 
bus for last night’s game in 
Durham, N.H. against the 
University of New Hamp- 


. shire. 


Cross told the reporter, 
freshman Chris Fontecchio, 
that there was no room on 
the bus. 

Cynic co-sports editor 
Andy Cook, upon learning 
of the situation, called 
Cross for an explanation. 
Cross first told him there 
was no room on the bus, 
said Cook. 

Cook, who has made 
numerous trips with UVM 
sports teams, pressed Cross 
for another explanation, at 
which time Cross asked why 
the Cynic wished to cover 
the New Hampshire game 
when all the paper had 
previously printed were 
negative articles about the 
hockey team. 

Cross, said Cook, then 


listed a series of complaints . 


completed set of wind 
sprints, and not from a bad 
attitude which, he said, the 
article implied. 

* Another January 26, 
1984 article, ‘‘Clarkson 
Shackles Hockey Cats, 3-1,” 
written by co-sports editor 
Sean Mehegan. Cross took 
issue with the 


himself, who Cross said 
asked uninformed  ques- 
tions. 


* A September 22, 
1983 cover story, “Cross 


Era to End After 20 Years; 


This Season To Be His 
Last,’ written by Cook. 
The article contained a 
quote, “I know two people 
in Vermont who are excel- 
lent players but went to 
Providence because they 
didn’t want to come here 
because of Cross.” Cross, 
said Cook, wanted to know 
who these players were. 

* A December 9, 1982 
article by the Cynic. Cross 
said that the article implied 
the UVM hockey program 
was racked with internal 
discord. 

Cook said he pial 
Cynic policy regarding 
UVM hockey — the most 
coverage is given to games 
closest to publication date 


reporter | 


-called Cook ; 
morning with an alternate 


UVM Athletic Director 
Denis Lambert, contacted 
by Cook Tuesday night, 
agreed that the Cynic 
should be allowed to send 
a reporter on the team bus, 
adding that such decisions 
are normally up to him. 


Lambert did, however, 
criticize Cook for several 
unsavory comments direct- 
ed at Cross during the latter 
stages of the Cook-Cross 
conversation. Because of 
these comments, said Lam- 
bert, his right to make the 
decision on who would ride 
the bus in this instance was 
waived. 


Having earlier spoken 
with Cross, Lambert then 
. yesterday 


plan. The Athletic Depart- 
ment, said Lambert, would 
pay for the Cynic to rent a 
car, if the Cynic would in 
turn not write a defamatory 
article against Cross. If this 
condition were met, the 
Cynic would be guaranteed 
transportation to all remain- 
ing away hockey games. 


The Cynic declined. A 
decision was made yester- 


Vermont’s defense suffered a near fatal lapse. 


eae 7 : day to send a reporter to 
-* New Hampshire’s first goal came on a Lussier slap 


he has had with the paper, 
games against Middlebury, 


— but that Cross continued 
dating back to Dec. 1982. 


to resist having Fontecchic 


shot from the left point that beat Thygesen to his right. Teceawere: “Fide On the bus:Cross ales ahebrs8;. Lowellyeb. cas 

_ Five minutes later, Wildcat forward Dan Potter collected * A January 26, 1984 suggested the Cynic copy and Maine, Feb. 27. Of the 
a pass from Paul Barton, flipped the puck through a_ article, “Hockey Players Byrlington Free Press five away games remaining 
defender’s leg and fired it into the right side of the goal. Mum About Problems,” reporter Ted Ryan’s arti- after last night’s © 


contest in Durham, these 
three meet the _ paper’s 
policy of covering the 
closest game to publication 
date. ° 


written by Harvey Kramer. 
Cross claimed the reason 
for his players’ lack of last 
desire to discuss the team’s 
play stemmed from a just- 


cles in the future. 

Cross, in Durham for 
night’s game, was 

unavailable for further com- 

ment. 


UNH scored again on a power play with three minutes 
to play in the period, this time in the person of Scott 
Ellison, to knot the score at three. Thygesen made the 
initial save on the shot from Richmond, but Ellison was 
there to tap it home. 


Cashen’s Callousness Sealed Seaver’s Fate 


I know I mentioned it last week in this 
very space, but the matter at hand thirsts for 
overkill: Tom Seaver is gone from the Mets. 
For the second time. 

Mets General Manager Frank Cashen takes 
the blame for the latest Grand Guignol. He 
left Seaver open in baseball’s free-agent 
compensation pool. The White Sox, who lost 
reliever Dennis Lamp to the Blue Jays, eyed 
Seaver’s name on the list, had a coronary, and 
picked him. 


sean 
mehegan 


Mere oversight on Cashen’s part? Nah. 

Insensitivity? A bit more plausible. 

This is said without reservation, because it 
is easy to discern just wky Seaver’s name was 


_ in the grab bag. Just look at whose names 
| weren't Ron .Gardenhire, Wally Backman, 
~ aad Ortiz; the star-studded cast goes on all 


Oe me — 


Seaver earned $800,000 last season, going 
9-14 with a 3.55 ERA, for a team that 
boasted the third weakest offense in major 
league baseball. The collective salaries of the 
aforementioned luminaries couldn’t pay his 
monthly electric bill. Any connection? 

“It is almost inconceivable that Tom will 
have to say goodbye to New York again,” 
grieved Cashen. 

But it suddenly becomes conceivable 
when Cashen’s motives are considered. No 
one in his right mind wants to pay a 39-year- 
old pitcher almost $1 million. 

Moreover, Cashen has little emotion 


invested in Met tradition. His background is 


patently American League. 

Cashen wasn’t in charge in 1969 or 1978, 
when Seaver led the Mets to glory and had 
New York at his feet. 

He wasn’t in charge in 1974, when all of 
New York anguished with Seaver as a sciatic 
nerve disorder ruined his season and almost 
ended his career. 

And most of all, he wasn’t in charge in 
1977, when Seaver was callously swapped to 
Cincinnati by then Met GM M. Donald 
Grant, and the entire New York area was 
thrown into a permanent funk. 

And so none of this evidently troubles 
Cashen, who sits high atop Shea Stadium in 
his anesthetic office, oblivious to the concerns 
of long-time Met sufferers with attrited nerve 


centers. ; 
Of course, the system itself is also to 
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blame. The wicked offspring of the 1981 
strike settlement, the compensation pool 
allows teams to protect 26 players from their 
organizations from being’ chosen by other 
teams who have lost a type A free agent —a 
free agent deemed worthy of professional 
compensation. 


What this does is force teams into delicate 
decisions concerning who to protect and who 
not to protect. In an organization notarious 
for some of baseball’s most flagrant front 
office mismanagement, Cashen proved that 
things are on a steady and familiar course. 

Watching Seaver pitch last year was an 
anomaly. Instead of being surrounded. by 
scrappy, scraggly veterans like Bud Harrelson 
and Jerry Grote, he was backed up by triple 
A-caliber ballplayers like Ortiz and Brian 
Giles, who don’t yet know how to win. 

And therein lies Cashen’s philosophy: 
start from the ground up, build a solid, 
youthful base, and get rid of all the dead 
weight. But in professional sports, you have 
to project a winning image at all times. In 
letting Seaver slip, the Mets have lost their last 
true symbol of success. 

Mets owner Nelson Doubleday tried to 
take the heat off Cashen by saying, ‘‘There is 
an unwritten law in baseball which says, ‘You 
don’t kick my dog, and I won’t kick yours.’ 
Well, they (the White Sox) kicked us where it 
hurts.”’ 

No, Frank Cashen kicked us where it 
hurts — perhaps more than he realizes. 
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 CARBURS RESTAURANT 


Creative Sandwiches & Specialties. 


119 St. Paul Street © Burlington, VT 
Across from City Hall Park ¢e 862-4106 


Ks 


a aa oe 

LAR DRINKS SOF 87°F 
W “ 4 Se gG 7040 

SUYTCWERS £20 87020 
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Ms Skt wh Jown-*" 


HELP SOMEONE SMILE, 
BECOME AVIA VOLUNTEER 


Volunteers 


In 


Action 


*Big Brother & Big Sister 

*Vermont Childrens Magazine 
‘ »*Adopt-A-Grandparent 

*Nutrition Awareness 


Vermont Skiers 
Sweep at New 
Hampshire 


The New Hampshire ski 
carnival was a complete 
success for the Vermont 
team. The men ended up 
with 262% points after 
being tied with Dartmouth 
on the first day. The Big 
Green eventually finished 
second with 246% points 
and St. Lawrence came in 
third with 217%. 

Meanwhile, the Lady 
Cats were following suit as 
they scored 262 points 


eee ARC fae? "| 
But Men Given 
An Infrequent 
Scare 


enroute to a lopsided vic- 
tory over Middlebury (189) 
and UNH (164%). 

In the giant slalom, 
Vermont’s Bart Tuttle 
finished second and Scott 
Heald finished fifth, but the 
Cats ended up with 70 
points. Nonetheless, after 
cross-country competition 
on this the first day of 
competition, Vermont was 
tied with Dartmouth. A 
first place finish by Richard 
Weber in the latter event 
saved UVM. 

On the second day, 
UVM notched 68 points in 
the slalomn event, but that 
was only good enough fora 
second place finish to Dart- 
mouth. Andy Shaw led all 
Vermont skiers with a 
fourth place finish. He was 
followed by Bart Tuttle 
(fifth), and Scott Heald 
(seventh). 

It was not until the Cats 
took the 3x10 relay event 
in 1:08.34 that Vermont 
was able to seal its victory 
over the Big Green. 

While the men _ were 
battling down to the wire, 
the women were rolling past 
their opponents. After one 
day they were well on their 
way, as they took four of 
the top-five spots in the GS. 
In the cross-country, «the 
Lady Cats placed four 
finishers in the top ten. 
Julie Woodworth finished 
first in the slalom and 
second in the GS, and 
fellow Catamount Amy 
Bergstrom rounded out the 
effort by placing first in the 
GS and fourth in the 
slalom. 

Other strong downhill 
performances .were turned 
in by Jennifer Kennedy 
who came in third in the 
slalom, and Gayle Voelker 
who took fourth in the GS. 

In cross-country the 
UVM women again took the 
top two spots. Jorunn Gran- 
Henriksen and Joanne Con- 
chieri finished one-two for 
Vermont, and the 3x5 relay 
team soared to first place. 

‘Maybe this is a blessing 
in disguise,” said Vermont 
coach Chip LaCasse, com- 
menting on the closeness of 
the men’s competition. 
“We've lost 50 percent of 


& 
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| WINTER 
SPORTS 


UPDATE 


the men’s team to either the 
Olympics or Europa, and 
people see us as beatable. 
We’ve never (9 years) had 
pressure put on us in the 
East, and sooner or later 
we’re going to lose one of 
these.” 

Regarding the women’s 


team, LaCasse_ chirped, 
““They’ve never been 
stronger.” 
Men’s Track 

Captain Phil Hoven- 


camp started UVM on the 
right foot with winning 
tosses in the 35-pound 
weight event (53’6’) and 
the shotput (56’2%’’), as 
the Cats went on to a 
convincing victory at Platts- 
burgh in the Cardinal classic 
over 12 teams. 

“We were strong in the 
field events,’ said coach Ed 


Kusiak. Chris Wieland 
placed third in the 35- 
pound. event (49°10%’’), 


while Jim Rideout was third 
in the long jump competi- 
tion (2171’’), and second in 
the triple jump (44710”). 
Barry Lewis took second 
place in the high jump. 


Women’s Track 

Chris Boehmer contri- 
buted with victories in the 
long jump (18’2’’), triple 
jump (35’5%”’), the 55- 
meter dash (7.48), and 
a second-place finish in the 
200-meter dash (27.35), 
leading UVM to victory ina 
meet with 59 points, out- 
scoring New Hampshire 
(53) and Dartmouth (47). 

Junior Nancy Faye won 
the high jump event (5’6’’) 
while Melissa Moran placed 
second in both the 55-meter 
hurdles (8.77) and the 400- 


meter dash (60.4). She 
holds the current UVM 
indoor records in both 


events. Moran also finished 
third in the 200-meter dash 
(27.36). 

Next Sunday the team 
hosts Albany State, Cort- 
land State, and Plattsburgh 
State at° Gardner-Collins 
cage. 


Men’s Swimming 


The UVM men’s swim 


.team lost to New Hamp- 


shire over the weekend, 
57-56. Although they lost, 
fine performances were 
turned in by Mike Hains 
and Randy Frost in the 
diving events. UVM took 
first in the 400 free relay 
with the combination of 
Mike Cohen, Rich Holl- 
worth, Mike Van _ Buren, 


See UPDATE, next page 


éuial 


Athlete of the Week 


Chris Boehmer led the 
UVM women’s indoor track 
team to a victory over 
Dartmouth and New Hamp- 
shire last Sunday, winning 
_ three events and placing 
second in a fourth event. 


Boehmer won the long 
jump (18’2’’), the triple 
jump (35’5%’’), and the 


55-meter dash (7.48). The 
200-meter dash was the 
only event she did not 
dominate. But her 27.35 
mark was good enough for 


Chris Boehmer 


second place. 


The sophomore is a 
graduate of Lapeer West 
High School in Michigan, 
where she was an All- 
American in track in 1981- 
82. Last season at UVM 
Boehmer was voted UVM’s 
most valuable women’s 
track performer. This year 
she is New England’s num- 
ber one long jump perfor- 
mer. 

—Amos Kamil 


Winter Sports Update 


continued from previous page 


and John Linell. Jim Mac- 
key took the 200 breast 
stroke, Colin McKenna the 
200 individual medley and 
Mike Cohen took the 500m 
- freestyle. With this loss the 
-Cats’ record has dropped to 
4-3. 
Women’s Swimming 
While the men’s meet 
was a close one, the women 
were crushed by Maine, 
101-49. Bright spots were 
few but team members 
Karen Webber (1,000m 
freestyle), Laurie May (50m 
backstroke), and Calla 
Capham (500m butterfly) 
all managed first place 
finishes. Other than that, 
Maine dominated. They 
took all three of the top 
spots in four events and two 
in four others. The women’s 
record fell to 3-6. 


Women’s Basketball 


The UVM women’s bas- 
ketball team suffered two 
more defeats this past week, 
losing on Wednesday to a 
strong Dartmouth team, 
64-51, and Saturday to 
Siena, 60-58, in what was 
almost a major upset. UVM 
is now 3-12. 

Against Dartmouth, 
UVM was behind 31-30 at 
the half. However, Dart- 


mouth’s dominating center 
and _ sharpshooting guards 
picked away at the Cats in 
the second half to build a 
comfortable lead, and even- 
tually win. 

UVM’s Cindy Malinow- 
ski put in a strong perfor- 
mance, scoring 15 points, 
and adding six rebounds, 
three assists, and _ three 
steals.. 

In the Siena game, UVM 
played solidly, but poor 
foul shooting (40 percent) 
hindered them from upset- 
ting the Division I power- 
house. The game was tied 
27-27 at the half. In the 
second half, however, UVM 
missed four one-and-one 
foul shots, and Siena went 
away victorious. Other than 
the poor foul shooting, 
coach Robyn Markey 
thought the team played 
very well.. 

UVM was led by Candy 
Halverson, Sheila Martin, 
and Margaret Anderson, 
each of whom scored 11 
points. Malinowski had 10 
points. 


—Compiled by 
Kevin Bushweller, 
Amos Kamil, 

and Harvey Kramer 


Basketball Cats Lose 


continued from page 26 


40-37 at the half, after 20 
minutes of basketball that 
indicated this meeting 
between New Hampshire 
and Vermont would be no 
different from all the other 
great matches between 
these two schools. 

Vermont was murdered 
on the boards, 19-10, but 
' hung in there because of 
better first half shooting 
of late (54 percent), parti- 
 cularly by Simko, The Phil- 
-adelphian was in his vintage 
_Stop-and-pop form scoring 
12 points, and let’s face it, 
| on this team, the revival of 


ola 


his shot is as _ impor- 
tant as the second coming 
of Christ. 


Nevertheless, New 
Hampshire was led _ by 
Nolan’s 17 points and eight 
rebounds, and don’t forget, 
this is the character whose 
buzzer stuff at Durham last 


year gave the Wildcats a |. 


two-point win over Ver- 
mont. Last night’s game was 
tied, 35-35, with just 
minutes to play, but an 8-2 
run by the opposition 
accounted for the halftime 
margin. e 
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DOWNHILL AND CROSS COUNTRY 


SKI EQUIPMENT ff 
20% to 50% or 


Selected Downhill Skis by Olin ¢ Rossignol 
e Dynastar ¢ Kneissl « K2 


Selected Downhill Ski Boots by Lange « 
¢ Dolmite ¢ Nordica * Salomon « Raichle _}fi|/ 


t = Selected Cross Country Skis by Trak « yy 
¢ Valtonen ¢ Rossignol « Dynastar *! | 


ALPINE SHOP 


SUPER SUNDAY 


Football Games 
50¢ Hot Dogs, 50¢ Dratts 
and General Recovery 


MONDAY MADNESS 


MARGARITAS 
$1.25 


TEQUILA SHOTS $1 


TERRIBLE TUESDAY 


“TEAS-DAY” 
Iced Double Teas $2.50 
$1 Buds ¢ $1.25 Vodka drinks 


The Best Happy Hour in Town 
3 p.m.-8 p.m. 
20 oz. Drafts 
Two for One Weil Drinks 
Frozen White Russians 
Made with Real ice Cream 


B-Apm. 254 DRaris 


Wild Wednesday 


“Over the Hump” 
75¢ Shots Schnapps 
$1 Buds * $1.25 Vodka Drinks 


863-9227 
459 Main Street 
Next to the Flynn Theater/downtown Burlington 


Ay DECO DANCE CLUB JY 


FAT FRIDAY 


_...W.H.A.P. Day (We're Having-A-Party!) es 
Weekend ‘Warriors * Special Drink Prices ALL NITE ¢ Record 
Giveaways * Dancing & Decadance * Get Here Early!!!!! 


INSANE SATURDAY 


_.. “BEAT THE CLOCK” Starts at 4 p.m. weekly 
4-5 25¢ Drafts, 50¢ Well Drinks; 5-6 50¢ Drafts 75¢ Well Drinks 
and etc. until 9 p.m. Oldies & Motown Music. Live Mike & 
Guitar Available. Draft Competition. PRIZES 


UVM MICHELOB NIGHT Wed Feb. 8 
Live DJ 9-2am 
T-Shirt + Poster Giveaways 


THURSDAY 
LADIES NIGHT 


2 FOR 1 Well Drinks 


Dinner Giveaway. 
Flowers, Prizes & More! 


Discount Drinks All Night 
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Women’s Indoor Track: at UVM with 
WINTERCARNIVAL WINTERCARNIVAL _ | |WINTERCARNIVAL WINTERCARNIVAL Albany State. Cortland State, and 
Dinner: at Wat H Mill H cant er Plattsburgh State, }om 
> at Waterman, Harris/Millis lockey Game: UVM vs. Princeton un. Run: 23 mile Campus loop, Inyy | Pancake Breakfast: Marsh Dining ; 
and Wright Dining Halls. 5 prr 7.300m “ front of Patrick Gym, 10am Hall, Campus. Sing ‘f lowing MUSIC 
FILMS Broomball Party: Patrick Gym Broomball Finals: Foot Race, }0am] | breakfast; and Awards Ceremony, c 
10:1590m Snow Sculpture: Judging, | 1am llam Folk Music: with Pete Abe Center 
ims: Ty Noe iy ghia Ski Exhibits: Patrick Gym, 11am for Therapy and Arts, 175 Church St., 
SA hed Time Bandits, 8-106 Angell MEETING Ski Race: behind Patrick Gym FILMS info call 655-1062 
iy pre : liam VT Youth Orchestra: Flynn Theatre, 
CONCERTS UVM Board of Trustees: Memorial] |Smow Shoe Race: Four persor Billings North: Sunshine and Good Snow 30m 
Lounge, 2pm team; in back of music bidg and To Be a Champion, /DI) 
Wintergreen: College Street Con ey Group Meetings: _ John] | noon ; 
gregational Church, 86m seria Lounge, Old Mill - Alcoholic}. | Creative Sled Race: 12:30pm 
NY Trumpet Ensemble: Cathedral} |ayeeoon Eroaram, dom Woodsmen Contest: ] pm MON ? 6 
Church, Burlington. 8om ‘ hs eval Club Meeting: 104 Old] | Hayrides: 1pm 
MINT, -Z OM Hockey: UVM vs. Cornell, 7:30pm ¢ 
ae Bediam: dancing, movie} |SPORTS ah sxr 
etc., Jom : ; 
Take a Short Cut Women’s Basketball: at Colgate. LECTURE 
to Carefree S FILMS dom ae So | 
retree tyling Men's Basketball: at Notre Dame, “The Archivist as Pathfinder: Natty 
It’ s the Lat Five Fingers of Death: B-\06 Angell, by | 8 om Subject Headings, or the Bumpo 
est UVM Karate Club; 7.9.1 ],0m Road to Success’, by Sanford and 
in Hair Fashion! SPORTS SEMINAR Cox, Memorial Lounge, 7:30}(m 
z “Grief and Suffering the Loss of a DEADLINE 
Skiing: Men's and Women’s - Loved One or a Loved One Who is 
Winter Carnival Alpine Seriously Ill’, Lounge of Christ UVM) Student Legal Service: 
Mansfield; Giant Slalom - Church, Presbyterian, Redstone, Deadline for applications for new 
Slope; Slalom - Little Spruce; Nora 7om interns 
SPEAKER - Trapp Family Touring Center 
Men’s Indoor Track: at St. Lawrence - 
= So aa = th Colgate, 1jom TU 
First Strike Weapons: Technologies “8 3 see 
and Strategies’ with Joanna eT ata ne avila 
Rankin, 314 John D Halli, 2 Fea Re a 
z Bley I, Som Men‘s Swim: © Massachusetts a MEETING MEETING 
FILMS Uyarrore . ne 
Men’‘s Gymnastics: at MIT, 20m Intervarsity Christian 
SA Films: Kentucky Fried Movie, 8-106| | Women’s Basketball: Siena Invita Fellowship426 Waterman, 6:30 
co ‘5 shor ah smart it's easy to Angell: 7,9:30,12 tional, Championship. 3om Campus Crusade for Christ. L/L 
. Fas earye ee ome be phat than Women’s Swim: Dartmouth at UVM B132, 8:00 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 4om 
4 
) =o ee oe es Hockey: Cornell” at Gutterson LECTURE 
Skiing: Men's and Womens, UVM 7:300mM 4 g sae 
$9 50 Carnival: Alpine - Mt. Mansfield; | | Men’s Basketball: at Dayton, 8om caer on os roe, with et 
. Giant Slalom - North Slope: Slalom ae Batley es Be ele ae 
JUST-A-CUT Little Spruce; Nordic - Trapp Family MISC te ae 
ouring Center 
Seelesetgg Grecar Women’s Basketball: Siena Invita-| | Story Telling: Fletcher Free Library SEMINAR 
EHPECTATIONS tional=.\T vs. LaSalle, Siena vs. | L!0-S0am a 
Ss wae Hofstra,.7.and 9 pm “A Biosystematic Study of Agastache, Sec- 
Se iktonh ban ena Hockey: Princeton at Gutterson, tion Agastach (Labiatae)”, wit) Dr 
- 9 7.30 James Vogelmann, room 105 Marsh 
that only Looks expensive »OUPM) Life Science, 4-10 
NO tf 
: Talley’s Folly: City Hall Auditorium, Z 
NECESSARY Rreear Sci disor Ne 5 Phot ro}: | Retenaltion Technlques'~ Dy Nae ee ee ee 
HPECTATIONS ote ) sae tele es ae Miller Le-Vine, John Dewey Lounge,} | UVM, 4:00 
MUSIC rea ee eee Ut lOld Mill, register 656-4288, 2om Men's Swim Albany State at UVM, 
oo PRECISION HAIRCUTTERS rag “Nutrition, and Your Emotional and} | 4:00 


UNIVERSITY MALL 
(Near Zayre's) 
Route 89 & Williston Road 


' SO. BURLINGTON 864-4047 


FOR SALE 


1980 BROWN SUBARU GL, 35,000 
miles, Call Kevin at 864-0242. 


1979 RENAULT LE CAR, 63,000 
miles. Good condition, sunroof. 


Ski Co. PO Box 91 Sugar Hill, N.H. 
03585. 603-823-5667. 


30- 


NY Trumpet Ensemble: Cathedral 
Church, Burlington, 8pm 


1977 FORD MUSTANG IL. A beau- 
ty. New clutch and muffler. Under- 
coated, Wire wheels, Standard. Call 
Sue 862-8183. 


FOR SALE: New Ski goggles, 
Hockey Sale: Hyde Super Blue 


‘| Skated size 8, $45.; New Cooper 


Gloves, $30.; Call Adam at 
656-3093/late. Will take best offers. 


Buckminster Road, Brookline,, 
Mass. 02146. 617-566-6294. 


Betsy Painter/Nick DeFriez. Pain 
ting and Sculpture. Francis Col 
burn Gallery, through 2/14 


ESCAPE BURLINGTON! Need 
reliable housesitter(s), Feb.10-20, 
for country home. 30 min. to Burl- 
ington, spectacular lake-mountain 
views, cross-country skiing. Will 
help with expenses. Call 
X3116(days)or 372-6661(eves.). 


OVERSEAS JOBS: Summerlyear 


Schnorr at ext.2053 days/ ext. 2511 
eves. 


Physical Health’. by Grace Hill, 
John Dewey Lounge, Old Mill, 
4:300M 


WANTED! Centrally located apart- 
ment close to UVM campus. At least 
3 bedrooms, spacious and a lot of 
sunlight. Rent approximately bet- 
ween $450 and $525 per month, 
utilities included. Please contact 
Susan at The Vermont Cynic, 


| 656-4412. 
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Women’s Gymnastics Albany State 
at UVM 
Hockey at Middlebury, 7:30 


PROFESSIONAL TYPIST: Call Jill at 
863-5616. 


LOST: Silver money clip, initials JJS. 
Lost last semester on campus. 
Reward offered. See John Schnorr, 
SA Office ,X2053. 


Asking $1700. Call Linda at round. Europe, S.America, 

ext.3434/days, or 372-5193/eves. Aueréiiw; = Acie; 3) AM Mielde: au 

, SERVICES $500-$1200 monthly. Sightseeing. CLASSIFIEDS 

a, LEAF dnpthinng peices ‘iene ae ee | Free info, Write IC Box.52-VT, | 

ee ee ee ee ALI , Corona Del Mar, CA 92625. 

and pump, sacem barrel filter, ATTENTION sen Teleter © OR? ' ADVERTISE IN THE CYNIC! * 

Sune crn, hood and, igi | Beth and prevented: | Only $30 week for ll ads : 

ultra-violet, sterilizer, 200 watt ee one ae y MIS Mail or bring to: = 

Geotiel ‘and 18 tabalar py stein: "Call floor/hall in: Introductory Massage c | : 

863-5683. and/or Stress Management. Leave i The Vermoat Cynic 

name and number for Kenn Sperl- | —————________ i Billings Center UVM 
NEW WOOL CAMP B KETS ing at 862-2970. LOST: A sentimental earring; pearl | A , “ 
LAN . stint ttn. Classifieds 
Blue, green, red, fawn. $12/per .| with diamond stud. Reward. Call i 
Sienkes. Call Liz B. at ont 5306 EXCELLENT TYPING IBM, 12 | Susan at the Cynic. 
: ; : ate years experience. Free copy editing, ATTENTION SORE SKIERS! Gift i Iseue Date(s): 
r QUEEN BED SET. Mattress, box et page pekaiee 3 > sath certificate for ‘2 hour massage, with ' 
>. s Theses 
rings, metal frame. Good condi- \ cies h et ghd d Rel cgnmnmctete. » | purchase of seasons pass at Stowe or F 
Son,$68. Call 893-2323. Medical, Legal Resumes, Cor- | Sugarbush North: Leave your name ' Message: 
respondence, Rush jobs. Margaret | .44 number for Ken Sperling at 

PRETTY DARK BAY SHOW | Goodhart. Downtown Burlington, | 969.2979, ’ eee 
a HORSE, Reg. Morgan gelding, 11 | 964-7600. MESSIANIC JUDAISM: If you area | § 

yrs, 14.3 h. Upheaded, show-ring, | -yNE YOUR SKIS! P-tex, edge Jewish believer in Yeshua (Hebrew i 

acton and spirit. Willing, well man- | .parpen, hotwax. All for ont? $10. for Jesus) or if you are interested in ; 
7 nered. Perfect for experienced Jr. Call 862-8267 fee anit learning about Messianic Judaism, 
: Exhibitor or Amateur English : Please write: Messianic Promise, i 
‘ Pleasure. $2700. or best offer. Call HELP WANTED PO Box 274, Burlington, Vt. | DEADLINE! Ad must be in before 
: Soar aeetews Swortenns ts Yew Nokes ' Monday noon for the week it is to be 
: UVM Horse Barn on Spear St- CONGRATULATIONS to Susan'| § y it 

evenings.’ BOSTON ADVENTURE: Explore | Gilbert and Tom Abbot on their: E run. 

, - opportunities of exciting city while | forth coming engagement. Love, i Fer our records: 

CROSS COUNTRY SKIS. In- | working as live-in childcare worker. || Vicky,Rob, Donna, and Suzanne. | 

dividually handcrafted of ae et Many openings, one year commit- | LOST: Silver Money Clip. Initials | J address: 

white ash. Superior strength, and | ment, Allene Fisch, Childcare’ J.J.S. Lost fall semester somewhere | § = whs. to be rua: 

natural wood beauty. Appalachian | pjacement Service, 149, | on campus. Reward. Contact John | § 
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Spring Rugby 


The UVM Rugby Club will 


begin its 1984 Spring season with 


; 
) 
y 4 


bi-weekly practices in the Gutter- 
son Field House. Practices will be 
held on Sunday evenings from 8:00 
to 9:00 and on Tuesday evenings 
from 10:00 to 11:00. No experi- 


ence is necessary and a good time 
will be had by all. For more infor- 


mation, call Rick at 658-2520. 


Adaptive Gym 


Once again the UVM physical 
education department will be offer- 
ing their Adaptive Physical Educa- 
tion and Swim program. Classes 


| meet one day a week either on 


Wednesday evenings 7:30 to 8:00 
p-m. or 8:00 to 8:30 p.m. or on 
Friday afternoons from 2:30 to 
3:30 p.m. Classes start on February 
8th and run until April 25th. There 
is a $5.00 registration fee. Positions 
are available for Teaching Assis- 
tants. Please call 656-4456 for more 
information. 


5 Fingers of Death 


The UVM Karate Club and 
Student Association present Lo 
Lieh, Wang Ping, and Yen Chu-hung 
in the classic film, 5 Fingers of 
Death. This film promises to be a 
martial arts masterpiece! The film 
will be shown Saturday, February 4 
in B106 Angell Hall. Showtimes are 
7, 9, 11 p.m. Admission will be 
charged. Call Sam, 862-7079 for 
more information. 


Women’s Scholarship 


Applications are now available 
for the annual scholarship awarded 


_by Tri Delta chapter-at UVM. An: | 


award of $500 will be made to a 
full-time undergraduate woman. 
The. recipient of this award is 
automatically eligible for one of the 
national Zoe Gore Perrin awards of 
$1,000, with no additional applica- 
tions or procedures. 

Application forms are available 
from the Director of Financial Aid, 
or the Service Projects Chairman of 


Recruiting for ‘New Student 
Representatives, Freshman through 
Junior Information and Applica 
fions available at UVM Admissions 
Office, X3370 Deadline Feb 17 

UVM Rugby Club begins its 1984 
SpriINg season with bi-weekly prac 
fices in Gutterson Sunday evenings 
from 8:00 to 9:00 and Tuesday even 
ING from10:00 to 11:00. Call Rick at 
658-2520) 


WEY, PHINNY ! DD You 
REALIZE THAT WE'RE 
PLAYING CORNELL SATURDAY 
NIGHT IN HOCKEY 2 


the campus Tri Delta chapter, 143 
S. Willard St. Completed applica- 
tions must be returned on or before 
March 1, 1984. 

For more information contact 
Denise Bennett, 862-2207. 


Special Gathering 


A special gathering will be held 
for students, staff and faculty, who 
have suffered the loss of a loved 
one or have a loved one who is 
seriously ill. Location: lounge of 
Christ Church, Presbyterian, Red- 
stone Campus, February 6, at 7:00 
p.m. Contact Roddy Cleary for 


further information (x3882 or 
985-8063). 


Creative Arts Festival - 


St. Michael’s College presents A 
Festival of the Creative . Arts, 
Competition in Photography, Poe- 
try, Playwriting, Story, Essay, 
Music, and Speech. Open to all. 
Entry forms available at St. 
Michael’s Student Activities office. 
Deadline: February 10, 1984. 


A Happy Hour 


For those who are trying to 
minimize the importance of alcohol 
in their lives, “alternative happy 
hour gatherings” will be held on 
Friday afternoons throughout the 
semester. Starting Friday, February 
3, anyone and everyone is invited 
to stop by John Dewey Lounge in 
the Old Mill from 4:00-5:30 p.m. 
Non-alcoholic refreshments will be 
provided! 


Cookies with Love 


Have a Special Valentine? Send 
a Cookie-Gram baked by the 
members of the Student Home 
Economics Association. All you 
need to do is order one at our 
tables in Billings Center and L/LC, 
Feb. 6-10. Order them and be 
automatically entered into a raffle 
for a Heart Cake. Show somgone 


you care! Send a Cookie-Gram on 
Valentine’s Day. 
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Outing Club Reopens 


The Outing Club has again 
opened its doors to the entire UVM 
community. We are looking for 
enthusiastic and hardworking folks 
for its Executive Board. Positions 
available include publicity, campus 
and -special events, trail main- 
tenance and education coordina- 


tors. For more information and 
sign-up, stop by the Student 
Association office. New house 


hours will be posted at the end of 
January. We are looking forward to 
an active and exciting semester, so 
come join us! 


WROUV, Live 


The staff of WRUV 90.1 FM is 
encouraging all to participate in 
their live music programs. All 
interested musicians call Neil at 
863-6802 or WRUV, 656-4399. 


Dinner and Dancing 


Thursday, Feb. 2: Winter- 
carnival dinner 5-6:30 in Waterman, 
Harris/Millis, Wright dining halls. 
Also Wintercarnival Ball 8-12 Bill- 
ings Center, formal attire required, 
cash bar, dancing to Jimmy Dorsey 
Orchestra. Friday, Feb. 3: UVM vs. 
Princeton hockey game, 7:30 p.m. 
Also broomball party following 
game, free admission, age ID 
required, dance. to Big Dolla. 
Saturday, Feb. 4: broomball finals, 
pie-eating contest, 1:30 p.m. -crea- 


‘tive sled race, 12:30 p.m., ski show 


in Gutterson, 11-4 with Jon Gail- 


mor, snow shoe relay race, 12 p.m. 
fun run, 10 a.m. Patrick Gym, 
UVM vs. Cornell at 7:30 p.m. and 
Billings Bedlam 9-1 a.m. $3 admis- 
sion. 

Sunday, Feb. 5: Pancake Break- 
fast Marsh 11-1. Campus Sing 
following. 


Ski Flicks 


The Lotus-Duvet Company in 
cooperation with the University of 
Vermont Outing Club presents Ski 
Flicks. The first in the series will be 
held on Sunday, February 5 at 7:00 
p-m. in the North Lounge of 
Billings Student Center on the 
UVM campus. This week’s films 
will be Sunshine and Good Snow, a 
film covering every aspect of alpine 
skiing, highlighting Cindy Nelson 
of the U.S. Olympic Team and To 
Be a Champion, the official film of 
the 1982 Alpine World Champion- 
ships in Schladming, Austria. 
Admission is $.50 and door prizes 
by The Lotus-Duvet Company. 


Admission Reps. 


Needed: articulate, concerned, — 
responsible students, freshman- 
junior, for UVM Student Admis- 
sions Representatives. Give tours, 
interviews, Saturday. panels, and 
perform other admissions and cleri- 
cal duties. 3-4 volunteer hours each 
week. Information and applications 
‘available at UVM Admissions 
Office, 194 S. Prospect St., x3370. 
Application deadline, Friday, Feb. 
17, 1984. 


CAREER CORNER 


dates: 


Adams Drug 
Sprague Electric Co. 
Hewlett-Packard 

’C.V.P.S. Corp. 

National Security Agency 
R.C.A. 

New England Telephone 

GTE Strategic Systems 
Shawmut Bank 

Analogic 

U.S. Patent & Trademark Office 

Computervision 

Hannaford Bros. 

Magrams 

IBM Essex Junction 


Information Session: 


Strawbridge & 
Clothier 
Texas Instrument 


Career Workshops: 


. Monday, Feb.7 
Monday, Feb.7 
mons. 


T CAN'T BELIEVE YOU, PHINNY! EVERYTIME 
WE AK YOu To Go SOME WHERE, You've 
ALWMS GOT Some HOMEWORK TO Do / 
FOR THE FOUR YEARS WE'VE BEEN HERE 
(T'S ALWAYS THE SAVE STR’! NowT 
WANT To GO To A Lous Hockey GAME 
AND Gy STILL Come UP WITH SOME LAME 
EXCUSE ABOUT DOING WORK ON SAToRDAY 
NIGHT! AND DURING Wi NTRP eae 
. aie TWAS Teorey? 
Viragh ee é™ * ae rm 
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Seniors wishing to interview with the following corpora- 
tions or organizations must have a credentials file set up 
at the Center for Career Development and must submit.a 
resume for each,-in person, at the CCD on the following 


Feb.8, 7-9pm. L/L Fireplace Lounge. 
Feb.8, 7-9pm. Memorial Lounge. 


Resume Workshop, 3-5pm. CCD 
. Summer Job Workshop, 7pm. L/L Com- 


Feb.1-3 
Feb.1-3 
Feb.1-3 
Feb.2-6 
Feb.2-6 
Feb.2-6 
Feb.2-6 
Feb.2-6 
Feb.6-8 
Feb.6-8 
Feb.6-8 
Feb.6-8 
Feb.7-9 


Official spansor of the 


. 1984 U.S. Olympic Team. 
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Criticism 


Student-designed 
programs will face 
tougher scrutiny in 
in the future 


By Ford von Weise 


ee the past semester rumors have 
arisen suggesting the student-designed pro- 
grams at the Living/Learning Center were to 
be eliminated within the next few years. 


This false speculation was partly due to 
misunderstandings over the intent of the 
current re-evaluation of the Center, a process 
performed by students and administrative 
officials. The purpose of this evaluation was 
to identify areas within the Center that 
needed strengthening and to suggest possible 
improvements. 


Though the evaluation concluded that 
student-designed programs will remain, their 
cost and educational value will be more 
critically reviewed. And, if necessary, build- 
ings at the Center could be converted into 
dorm space to strengthen the program pool 
and to relieve any financial burden. 


Associate Vice President for Academic 
Affairs Dr. William Young, who oversees the 
Center, feels there has been a departure from 
the original premise of the Center. “There has 
been a decline in the strong linkage between 


the academics and some suites... I feel there 


V 


« 


should be more of a quality academic experi- 
ence,”’ he said. 

Young also thinks that because the 
programs are supported by the general fund 
they should be academic in nature. “The 
number of recreational programs that the 
Center has,’ he said, “‘are not congruent with 
these academic objectives... Programs should 
be used to enhance intellectual experience.” 

Duane Larsen, a _ Living/Learning hall 
advisor, also agrees that there has been a trend 
in this direction. Larsen thinks that because 
the Center is a fairly expensive project, much 
of the money put in it is not cost-effective. “I 
certainly think you can trim some of the fat 
from the budget,” he said. “‘I think it’s a good 
idea to cut down on the number of programs 
to finance next year.”’ 

Young agrees. “We should trim off the 
things that we don’t believe are congruent,” 
he said. Larsen adds that the possibility exists 
that only three or four buildings will be used 
for programming next year. 

Moreover, David Rose, chairman of the 
Student Ad Hoc Committee that helped 
evaluate the Center, thinks the student 
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' LIVING LEARNING CENTER AND STUDENT DIRECTORS: 
(I-r) John Garrison, Kathy Lofmark, Stu McGowan, Gary Ham- 
mer, John Sama, Cynthia Gurdak, and David Rose. 


program directors need more support and 
there is not enough follow-up on the pro- 
grams. “To see no follow-up<is terrible,” 
he said. “There is no suppert for.the program 
directors; support is extremely important.” 

Rose points out that the program direc- 
tors control the quality of the Center’s pro- 
grams for the coming year. He emphasizes 
that this problem should be solved with the 
return of the program director’s course and 
newly required leadership course for next 
year. 

As for follow-up, Larsen agrees there 
should be more of an effort to find out how 
successful certain programs are. He proposes 
that this could be solved with a system where- 
by the hall staff meets with the program 
directors on a weekly or biweekly basis to 
discuss what the program has accomplished 
and to troubleshoot problems that have 
evolved. 

In addition, Larsen adds there should be 
a program evaluation so that the program 
members could evaluate the program as a 
whole and see what it has accomplished. The 


feedback would be _ obtained in much 
see LIVING, page 12 


ONE OF THE OLDEST WAYS | 


TO BECOME AN ARMY OFFICER 
IS STILL ONE OF THE BEST. 


The Army Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps 
(ROTC) is more than a 
x College program. It'sa 
eis hee 

For 163 years, 
ROTC has been 
training people to 
oa job that’s also 
a tradition. The 
job of an Army 
officer. 

In 1819, 
* Captain Alden - 
2 Partridge, a former 
~ superintendent at 
West Point, started 


offer military instruction. ; 

It didn’t take long for his idea to spread. 

By the turn of the century, 105 colleges 
and universities across the country were offering 
military instruction on their campuses. 

Today, with Army ROTC available at over 
1,400 colleges and universities, the program is 
stronger than ever. 


BE ALLYOU CAN BE. {2 


AT UVM CONTACT CAPTAIN BRUNER AT 656-2966 OR VISIT HIM AT 601 MAIN STREET. 
SEE HIM NOW FOR INFORMATION ABOUT OUR VARIOUS SCHOLARSHIP OPPORTUNITIES. 


of being a second lieuten- 


And last year alone, over 70,000 students 
participated. 
Some were interested in the leadership 


~ and management training. Others enrolled on 


full-tuition scholarships. And the financial 
assistance — up to $1,000 a year during the last 
two years of ROTC — attracted still others. 

But all of them had one thing in common: 
the desire to begin their future as Army officers. 

Why don't you do the same? Youll 
graduate to a position of real responsibility. 
Exercise leadership and management skills. 
Build a secure future for yourself. And enjoy the 
travel, adventure and prestige _ aie | 


ant in today’s Army. 

Army ROTC. It's 
as much of a tradition 
asthe jobittrains 
you for. Find out how. 
to enroll today. 

For more infor 
mation, contact the 
Army ROTC Pro- 
fessor of Military 
Science on your 
campus. 
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ome think we’re hotshot 
cowboys who ride around in a 
noisy ambulance,”’ says UVM Res- 
cue (a volunteer S.A. organization) 
Director Rob Mathias. ‘“‘We may be 
a crew of four laid-back individuals 
sometimes,” says Mathias, “but 
when that emergency light goes on, 
we're four professionals.” 

That professionalism comes 
from hours of training and commit- 
ment. Before one can _ deliver 
patient care, an average of 16 
weeks in UVM Rescue’s training 
program is required. And_ to 
become a driver, one needs Emer- 
gency Medical Technician (EMT) 
training. 

Mathias, a senior and one of 
seven crew chiefs, pointed to the 
importance of the organization’s 
smooth operation. 

“Seven bandages are in_ that 
compartment at all times,’ says 


Mathias, pointing through the 
ambulance’s back doors. ‘Tony 
(Plante, the equipment officer) 


always has them there and even the 
soap upstairs is always there for us 
to wash our hands.” Even the 
dispatcher has the sideline duty of 
pulling a crew member’s hot lunch 
off the stove on an emergency call. 
Clearly, efficiency is an integral 
part of UVM Rescue. 

On-duty crew members, sta- 


tioned behind the infirmary, have. 


access to their own lounge as well 
as infirmary facilities. Between calls 
crew members relax, watch TV, do 
homework. Overnight crew mem- 
bers board in one of four bunks. 

All aid services in the area 
cooperate with one another. “All 
the ambulance services in this area 
are on a mutual aid effort,’ says 
UVM Rescue’s Jim Beckman. ‘‘We 
cover for one another.” 

Beckman, UVM Rescue’s finan- 
cial officer, has what it takes to 
handle the organization’s $11,000 
budget, which it receives from S.A. 
The money is used to replace and 
repair medical and hardware equip- 
ment. 

The ambulance wagon needs 
replacing about every seven years. 
But, since this huge expenditure is 
not encompassed by the annual 
budget funds from S.A., UVM 
Rescue accepts donations. The 
Public Relations officer has seven 
years to start raising the funds. ‘“‘We 
get donations from private busi- 
nesses, community organizations, 
and patients,’’ explains Mathias, 
“but not very much at all from 
patients.”’ 

“We don’t expect ‘thank you’s 
and praises,’’ says PR officer Karl 
VonTurkovich. “It’s the nature of 
our job.” 

“Sometimes people recognize 
you and thank you for being there 
even though nothing happened,” 
says VonTurkovich. “I appreciate 
that.” 

UVM is the Rescue organiza- 
tion’s first priority. And UVM 
coaches, sponsors of social events 
and University administrators often 
express their appreciation. Last 
week Lattie Coor held a banquet in 
honor of UVM Rescue. All mem- 
bers were present, except for one, 
the dispatcher (in case of any 
emergency calls). 

This year marks UVM Rescue’s 
12th year. This year Rescue will 
certify 100 students in their Cardio- 
pulmonary Resuscitation (CPR) 
courses and 10-15 in the CPR 
instructor’s course. More people are 
beginning to value skills in emer- 
gency medicine. 

“I’m glad I have a skill that I 
can use anywhere,” says Mathias. 


| YonTurkovich joined UVM Res: 
| Cue with a humanitarian incentive. 


“I knew that if I knew the skills I 
be able to help people. 


Id 
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UVM Rescue: On Call 


By R.G. Rosso 


Perhaps someday 1’Il have to treat 
someone that I know.”’ He believes 
that the time commitment pro- 
gresses not only with officer 
responsibility but with trained 
experience as well. 

Most members average about 20 
hours a week on duty. Officers 
could put in another five to 10 
hours more each week. These 
estimates were hard for the squad 
members to produce. ““The number 
of hours varies,’’ says Mathias. 

“Basically you give all your free 
time here and, like I said,” adds 
Rob, ‘‘we are here vacations, and 
during the summer, because the 
Burlington area and the rest of 
Chittenden County still depends on 
you.” 

Members who commit them- 
selves to Summer Rescue sacrifice 
the financial benefits of a full-time 
job. ‘“You can’t put a price on this 
experience,” says Melanie Fox, a 
personnel officer in charge of 
scheduling. “‘To me it’s more than 
earning $5 an hour.” Mathias 


himself believes he has _ learned 
more through his Rescue squad 
experience than his years in class- 
rooms. 

Fox understands people better 
than before because of her experi- 
ence with the Rescue Squad. She 
considers Burlington her home. “I 
really know this community,” she 
says. 

Parents have mixed reactions 
about their sons’ and daughters’ 
commitments. “A lot of parents 
feel resentment as grades plum- 
met,’’ says VonTurkovich, a politi- 
cal science major. Mathias is quick 
to point out, though, that there are 
A students among them: ‘‘Yet we 
have students who would do better 
(in academics) if their hearts were 
in it,’’ admits VonTurkovich. Par- 
ents react to members’ professional 
zeal as a parent would to their son’s 
time being consumed by a girl- 
friend. 

There is an existing myth that 
all UVM _ Rescue personnel are 
pre-med. A wide range of majors, in 


fact ranging from Arts and Sciences |._ 
to Nursing, are represented among’| 
Rescue’s 30 members. Academics 
aside, though, one cannot-discount 


the impact the UVM - Rescue 
experience has on the _ career 
directions of all its committed 
members. 


One member, a political science 
major, is interested in law and 
hopes to relate his career to health 
care delivery. Another member 
changed majors from agriculture to 
nursing. This year a number of 
graduating crew members are mak- 
ing plans for careers in  para- 
medicine. 

But turnover rates have not 
been a great threat to the Rescue’s 
existence in past years. UVM 
Rescue has always welcomed any 
interested students. Those inter- 
ested in joining should call 656- 
3350. On Fridays the Rescue has 
reserved the fourth seat in the 
ambulance for an observer who 
wants to know more about UVM 
Rescue’s operation. bd 
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What's On WRUV This Semester? I 


Mark Labarr 
Folk, Bluegrass 


Tim Downey Chris Purkiss 


New Music 


Billy Northrup Rick Wold 
Light Rock, 


Folk 


Jon Krigbaum 


New Wave & 
Old Wave 


Liz & Terri 


Classical 


Mike Giancarlo 
New Music 


Barry Pulver 
Folk, Jazz, 


Acoustic 


Tod Warner 


New Wave, 
New Music 


Dick Van Buren |Wendy Ruopp 


Folk, 
Light Rock 


Pete Tampas 


Fusion, Rock 


Polly Pierce Mark Williams 


Dr. Tuna 


New Music, 
Reggae 


Steve Rosen 


Ira Melnick 


New Wave, 
Reggae 


Kathy Fors 
New Music 


Jazz, Fusion Jazz 


John Dennison 


Dan Seff 


Jazz 


Dan Mees 
New Wave 


Rocker Bob 
Funk, Reggae 


_ Oldies Show 


Josh Brickman 
New Music 


Dena Yasner 
New Music 


Jeff Sprague 


Jazz Jazz 


Bruce Deborah 
Acciavatti Packard 


News Program 
Spoken Word 


Dan Morgan Jay Strausser 


Swing, Bebop Jazz Classical Classical 


Reggae 


; Dave 
George Scotton Dave Bean Chuck Morton Sue Notar Zuckerberg 
Blues Jazz New Music New Music New Music Party Music New Music 


Mike Dave 


McGaughy Mike Crawford | Bruce Forbes Jeff Nichelson Lamoureux Mike Bergeron Dave Atkins 
Dance Music | Rock, Reggae, Rock, Hardcore, Cold Wave, Hardcore 
Blues Psychedelia Hard Rock Electronic 


Jim Glover 
Aaron Abatiell 


Dave Potter Jim Greenwood 


New Music 


Sean Ryan 
Rock, Oldies 


. ces Ride Board (for rides offered) Room Service (for roommates wanted) 
Public Services: aired at 1Oam, 4pm, 10pm daily. aired Tues., Thurs., Sun., at 8om. 
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1984 OLYMPICS 
ON BIG SCREEN TV 


Friday: HAPPY HOUR Wednesday: Giant Slalom, 


Feb 10. Live Entertainment Feb 15 Luge, Ice Hockey 
4pm-10pm Phil Amorese & Don Patterson 8—12pm 


Tuesday: OLYMPICS Thursday: Giant Slalom, 
CONTINUE Feb 16 Figure & Speed Skating. 
Feb 14 _ Giant Slalom, Figure Skating, Speed Skating San 2pm 


Drafts ‘75 Free Popcorn Pitchers $3 


UVM Campus Pub in Billings Student Center 


8—12pm 
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TALLEY’S FOLLY REVIEWED 
, NEWS WRITERS 
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‘By LAURA HOLLOWELL 

It was an unusual situation. Two years 
ago, Governor Richard Snelling announced his 
decision not to run for a fourth term. Made- 
leine Kunin, completing her second term as 
lieutenant governor, began a vigorous cam- 
paign for the governorship of Vermont. 
Snelling changed his mind, however, and he 
won. 

Now, the Republican governor has again 
decided to step down, and Kunin, a Demo- 
crat, is again reaching for the office. “I 
assume that he means it this time,’’ Kunin 
told reporters after Snelling’s January an- 
nouncement. 

The feeling of deja vu is heightened by the 
fact that Vermont is one of the few states to 
hold gubernatorial elections every two years 
rather than every four. But Kunin, who 
considers herself frontrunner, is now cam- 
paigning with greater experience and public 
exposure. 

“This time it’s going to be an even 
match,” Kunin said. ‘Experience is going to 
be an issue, and I have experience. But 
coupled with experience I have a vision of the 
future.”’ ’ 

Kunin explained why she continued to 
campaign in the last election, in which she 
lost to the incumbent Snelling by a 5-4 
margin. “I decided, even after he stepped 
back in, that I had made a commitment. 
People get to know your name, and it’s 
important that I stayed the course,’? Kunin 
said. Kunin used her unexpected two-year 
leave of absence from Vermont politics 
to teach at several colleges and to work as a 
journalist. 

Kunin said she decided to run again 
because ‘‘the governorship is the most reward- 
ing government position possible. In Ver- 
mont, you can really affect people’s lives for 
the better.” 

But Kunin is not the only politician who 
considers the position desirable. Other possi- 
ble candidates include her fellow Democrat, 
Rep. Peter Welch of Hartford, State Represen- 
tative James Jeffords (R-Vermont), and 


| Burlington Mayor Bernard Sanders, an inde- 


pendent. But Kunin sees herself as front- 
runner, no matter what the lineup is. ‘‘I also 
realize I have to earn the position,”’ she said. 
A woman has never been governor of 
Vermont, but Kunin does not see sexism as a 
major problem for her campaign. “I think it’s 
not a very significant factor because times are 


changing so rapidly,’’ she said. “I won’t be a 


trailblazer,” she smiled, referring to the other 
women who have campaigned successfully for 
governorships in other states. 

“Vermonters have a spirit of indepen- 
dence,” Kunin said. ‘‘I’ve always sensed a very 


Heart and Hand Update 


asked. 


good climate for women, one that goes back 
to the farm women who shared full responsi- 
bility with the men.’’ Kunin said she was 
pro-ERA, pro-choice, and concerned with the 
lower earning power of women to men. “The 
goal should be to increase the earning power 
of all Vermonters,” Kunin said. 

Kunin admitted that she was sometimes 
criticized in her last campaign for failing to 
capture the voters’ imaginations with issues 
that differed significantly from Governor 
Snelling’s platform. “Last time I had a very 
strong issue-oriented campaign,’’ Kunin said. 
“I was criticized both ways. I had too many 
issues, or they were too detailed. It’s difficult 
to define issues in a black or white way. 

“But, there will certainly be issues that 
distinguish the candidates,” Kunin said. ‘One 
issue that has emerged is the financial stability 
of the state. It is of first priority to get rid of 
the deficit over a reasonable period of time.” 

The Vermont deficit has recently been a 
hot item on the legislative agenda. Governor 
Snelling has distinguished himself as a Progres- 
sive Republican in his firm support for 
increased state spending. Kunin, calling 
herself ‘‘fiscally prudent,’ sees a bipartisan 
solution for state financial problems. “If you 
overly politicize it, you’re just spilling oil on 
the water,”’ she said. 

Kunin also supports the bill now being 
worked out by the legislature that will de- 
couple the Vermont income tax from the 
federal, “‘so that we have an independent tax 
structure. The general principles of compro- 
mise seem sound,”’ she said. 

Kunin said it was too early to begin an 
intense campaign on some financial issues, 
since the position of the legislature on several 
important matters was still uncertain. ‘‘And 
you can’t try people’s endurance,” she added. 

Kunin said she was concerned with the 
many environmental issues facing Vermont. 
She said she supported the elimination 
of the Act 250 loophole, a clause that has 
allowed developers to bypass the land-use 
review in projects exceeding 10 acres. Kunin 
also called for more research into alternative 
sources of energy for the state and the safe 
de-commissioning of Vermont Yankee when 
necessary. ‘Conservation is an important issue 
that has been put on the back burner,”’ she 
said. 

Regarding acid: rain, Kunin said, ‘‘The 
governors of New England are going to have 
to apply more pressure. The last thing that we 
need is another study.’’ Kunin said the 
situation now required political decisions, not 
another scientific study. Although it might be 
acceptable for the Northeast to share some of 
the clean-up costs, such responsibility should 
only be assumed on a limited basis. ‘“‘The 


most institutions where 


especially serious. 


~ Kunin Eyes Governorship 


major cost should be borne at the source,” 
she said. 

Some of the issues Kunin discussed are 
particularly relevant to students. One such 
issue is the rising cost of going to college 
in Vermont. ‘‘I am aware of the great impor- 
tance of higher education in Vermont,” said 
Kunin, who has taught at both Middle- 
bury and St. Michael’s College. She called 
education “‘the best tool for higher economic 
development,’’ and said that tuition must be 
kept at a reasonable level. She warned, 
however, that there could not be dramatic 
increases in the state budget at a time of 
deficit. 


BERIT FREEMAN 


KUNIN: Banks on experience. 


Another issue that will affect students is 
the controversial Vermont drinking age. 
Kunin favors raising the drinking age so that 
there is a uniform age in New England. “I 
realize this is not popular on the college 
campus,”’ Kunin said. ‘‘But right now’ Ver- 
mont is an island. Teenagers drive across the 
border with a high number of fatalities. I 
realize this is not alone a solution. You have 
to have both education and tough laws.” 

Is Madeleine Kunin a superwoman, a 
politician, a gubernatorial candidate, a wife 
and mother of four? “I think the term super- 
woman scares everybody,” she answered. 
“We’re all struggling mortals, trying to juggle 
our lives. My family has been very supportive. 

“Each generation has to figure it out for 
themselves. My generation did it one way, this 
generation is different. Every year the en- 
vironment is more posit‘ve for women making 
an equal contribution t« politics.” od 


sons 


By WILL SPRUANCE 

The theft of a human 
hand and heart from the 
anatomy and neurobiology 
department on Jan. 10, a 
crime that gained national 
attention, has raised a num- 
ber of questions concerning 
the future of the UVM 
cadaver viewing program. 

In what way will the 
incident affect the number 
of bodies being donated to 
the program? How will 
student access to the ae 
vers be limited? What secur- 
ity precautions will have to 
be taken to ensure that this 
sort of incident does not 
happen again are just a few 
of the questions being 


Dean of Student Keith 
Miser said that two of the 
six individuals were sus- 
pended for at least one 
semester, one member was 
placed on probation, one 
was issued a written warn- 
ing and two were verbally 
reprimanded for inappro- 
priate behavior. Miser can- 
not reveal the names of the 
members involved due to a 
student records access 
policy designed to protect 
the confidentiality of stu- 
dent records. 

“The donating of cada- 
vers at UVM is unique 
because the cadavers are 
voluntarily donated, unlike 


they are purchased,” said 
anatomy and neurobiology 
department chairman Rod- 
ney Parsons. ‘‘People 
donate their bodies for two 
reasons, One as a last gesture 
to mankind and two to 
further scientific research.”’ 
Parsons further stated that 
most of the cadavers come 
from Vermont, whereas a 
few come from New York 
and New Hampshire. 
Because the cadavers are 
voluntarily donated, Par- 
sons thinks that the ana- 
tomy and _ neurobiology 
department plays a special 
role in the community. 
Therefore this incident is 


When asked how the 
program would be affected 
by. the incident, Parsons 
said ‘‘thus far the program 
has not been damaged.’ 
Parsons went on to say, 
however, that at least one 
individual decided to 
rescind their decision to 
donate their body as a 
result of the incident. 

In regard to how the 
incident would affect secur- 
ity and student access to 
the cadavers, Parsons said 
that the anatomy and neu- 
robiology department main- 
tained ‘a high level of 
security and a high respon- 


sibility for students.’”’ Par-— 
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said also that the 
program “has a_ balance 
between rigid security and 
education for students.” 

As a consequence of the 
incident, however, cadavers 
will be available to under- 
graduates for study tonly 
during lab hours. 

As to whether the inci- 
dent will affect UVM’s 
reputation, Dean Miser sta- 
ted that “your reputation as 
an institution is built over a 
long period of time. One 
incident, especially if the 
individuals involved are 
dealt with in a fair way, I 
think will preserve people’s 
good feelings about the 
university,” a 


ir 
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WORC Membership Declines 


OMEN’S ORGANIZATIC 
& REFERRAL CENTER 


By MAGGIE GARB 

Nationwide, the cam- 
paign for abortion rights 
and the ERA have been 
long and hard. In Burling- 
ton, and particularly at 
UVM, fewer women are 
participating in women’s 
groups than ever before. 

WORC, the Women’s 
Organization and Referral 
Center at UVM, had over 
100 members when it was 
first organized in 1971. In 
the past five years the 
number of women directly 
involved with the group has 
fallen to less than 20. 

This year WORC’s bud- 
get is over $1000, the group 
has already had a film 
series, workshops and week- 
ly meetings throughout the 
fall, and yet membership 
continues to decline. The 
lack of interest in WORC is 
caused by current miscon- 
ceptions about women’s 
centers and feminism in 
general, say WORC mem- 
bers. 

The women’s center 
does not have any concrete 
purpose, said one member 
of the group. Burlington has 
many women’s groups that 
focus on specific problems 
and issues relating to 
women, and many women 
choose to focus their energy 
on a specific problem. It is 
difficult for WORC to pub- 
licize a _ direct purpose, 
when the organization func- 
tions to fulfill the needs 
of women at UVM in 
general, says WORC mem- 
ber Betsy Farrell. 

“Women’s issues are 
much more subtle than 
other issues that get atten- 
tion,” said Farrell. ‘“‘Equal- 
ity is a nebulous term. 
I mean what are we talking 
about? With women’s issues 
there are many interpreta- 
- tions and it gets down to a 
philosophy of life.” 

-Women at UVM do not 
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appear to feel a great need & 


for a women’s center. 
Attendance at meetings is 
sometimes as low as five 
people, whereas the number 
of people going to the 
office for information has 
declined steadily in the past 
four years. This may be 
because UVM women are 
too busy with other aspects 
of their lives, or because 
they do not feel directly 
affected by current 
women’s issues. Often 
women’s friends fulfill the 
needs for companionship 
and support that a women’s 
organization attempts to 
supply. 

“I just feel that there 
are sO many problems in 
our society that I prefer to 
put my energy in directions 
that are not directed at only 
half of the population,” 
said one woman student 
who is not a member of 


WORC. “But I am glad that | 


there is a women’s group on 
campus.” 

“A lot of women don’t 
feel the need,” said WORC 
member Jen Ham. “A lot of 
women at UVM have never 
been in a situation where 
they are directly discrimina- 
ted against, so they don’t 
have a personal need to 
join. It’s selfish, but I think 
true.” 

UVM is notoriously a 
party school, and Farrell 
thinks it is the demography 
of UVM that has led to the 
decline in membership of 
WORC. She said that 
WORC’s small membership 
is not so much an indication 
of the attitude of the 
nation, but reflects instead 
the attitudes and desires of 
UVM students. 

“UVM, Burlington and 
this area attract people who 
like to go skiing, to be 
social,” said Farrell. ‘‘Stu- 
dents up here may be 
aware of things, but this 


~ 


65 Main Street 
Burlington, VT 
862-2282 


Office located 3rd floor balcony in Billings 
Visit or call between 9 and 4 weekdays 


Open meetings every Thursday evening 
at 7:00 in Marsh Lounge Billings 


656-4460 


WORC AT UVM: The organization’s membership has 


steadily declined, dropping from over 100 in 1971 to less 


than 20 this year. 


atmosphere is not condu- 
cive to involvement in poli- 
tical organizations. People 
here are self-oriented, whe- 
ther it is to study, to party, 
to be an artist. I don’t know 
if that is typical of universi- 
ties.”’ 

Barb Morrison, another 
member of WORC, said that 
women have a concept of 
women’s centers in general 
that scares them away from 
WORC. The media repre- 
sents the ideas of radical 


MON.-FRI. 9:30-9 
SAT. 9-5 
SUN. 12-5 


feminism as being those of 
all feminists, and this mis- 
conception gives feminism a 
“bad name.” 

‘People are hesitant to 
categorize themselves and 
there is ambivalence about 
what feminism means,”’ said 
Morrison. “‘“Sometimes peo- 
ple are threatened by radi- 
cal feminism; they are 
afraid of extremes, and that 
gives feminism a _ bad 
name.” 

The women’s organiza- 


Rt 17 & German Flats Road 
Waitsfield, VT 
Open9to5 496-3887 


| support 


tion at UVM is moderate, 
said Ham. Radical politics 
‘keep people away, she said, 
adding that WORC’s pur- 
pose is not to be political, 
but to be supportive of all 
women at the university, 
regardless of their political 
or philosophical views. 

“The group is very 
moderate and consciously 
so,’’ said Ham. ‘‘A represen- 
tation of feminism as les- 
bianism only will keep 
people away. It is a center 
for all women on campus,”’ 

The women in WORC 
feel strongly that a women’s 


center is a necessary part of 
any college campus. Its 


| purpose is to educate and 
| make 


people aware of 
women’s issues and to be a 
center’. The office 
includes books by |. and 
about women, files with 
information concerning 
women’s health, politics, art 
and various other issues. 
Despite its small mem- 
bership, WORC has spon- 
sored a number of events in 
the past year that have 
attracted substantial audi- 
ences. Last spring WORC 
brought Marge Piercy, a 
feminist poet, to UVM, and 
the audience of students 
and community members 
almost filled Ira Allen Cha- 
pel. Later in the spring, over 
100 students attended a 
Rape Awareness Day spon- 
sored by WORC and Rising 
Sun. Last fall attendance at 
a film series and at regular . 
meetings varied from five to 
30 people. WORC members 
are bothered by the percep- 
tion of women outside the 
group that WORC is inac- 
tive, or that the organiza- 
tion does not respond to 
the needs of UVM women. 
“If women feel that 
WORC is not active enough 
they ought to get involved,” 
said Morrison. ‘People 
make unfair judgments.” e 
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EXPERIENCE 's 108 # 


THROUGH THE VERMONT INTERNSHIP PROGRAM 


VIP is seeking UVM undergraduates for the 


UNIVERSITY YEAR *- ACTION 


Earn: $3700 stipend to help with school costs. 


program! 


Learn: UYA Core Seminar (18 credits) and other courses related to project. 


Serve: apply your learning through service in a Vt. community organization. 


Experience: a challenging, acton packed and rewarding year of service & learning. 


Gain: professional experience, career skills, social and personal growth, 


develop life goals, recommendations, awareness. 


DO IT NOW! 


for June and Sept. Placement 


x-c rentals. . 


Center for Service. Learning 
Nicholson House UVM 

41 S.Prospect 

656-2062 


Crowds 
Jackson 


By ROBERT L. MEYERS 

Despite Vermont’s pre- 
dominantly conservative 
Republican electorate, 
Democratic hopeful Jesse 
Jackson swept through the 
Green Mountain state last 
Sunday, drawing standing- 
room-only crowds at each 
of his engagements. 

Visiting Montpelier, 
Williamstown, St. Albans, 
and Burlington, Jackson 
received an  “‘incredible 
response,”’ according to his 
campaign coordinator for 
Vermont, Micque Glitman. 

Not only did he draw 
large crowds at each of his 
public appearances, but he 
also raised a “‘considerable 
amount’? of money, said 
Glitman. 

Jackson’s fund-raising 
efforts in Vermont have 


Greet 
in Vt. 


strength. ‘“‘The only reason 
you are alive today is that 
the Russians didn’t kill you 
last night,” Jackson was 
quoted in the Burlington 
Free Press. ‘“‘The only rea- 
son the Russians are alive 
today is that we didn’t kill 
them last night,’’ he con- 
tinued. ‘“‘Is that civilized 
behavior?”’ 

There are no candidates 
who would argue on behalf 
of war and nuclear aggres- 
sion, but Jackson’s appeal 
among feminist and_ en- 
vironmental groups  dis- 
tinguishes him from _ the 
other candidates, said Glit- 
man. Jackson has promised’ 
that, if nominated, his run- 
ning mate in 1984 will bea 
woman, a first for both 
Democrats and _ Republi- 
cans. 


JACKSON: Adding liberal flavor to conservative Vt. 


thus far been successful, 
said Glitman. Jackson has 
received contributions from 
a wide array of supporters. 
After the Democratic 
debate at Dartmouth Col- 
lege last month, Jackson 
reportedly received ‘“‘large 
donations”? from Vermont- 
ers and out-of-staters alike. 

This support has come 
as a surprise, especially 
when one considers ° Ver- 
mont’s unusually conserva- 
tive (and Republican) con- 
stituency. Glitman, how- 
ever, disagrees; she _ sees 
Vermont as an increasingly 
“active and _ progressive 
state.”’ 

Nevertheless, Vermont 
has very few elected Demo- 
crats on the national and 
state political scene. 

Jackson’s appeal in Ver- 
mont could be accountable 
to his successful, though 
controversial, mission of 
mercy in Syria. His humani- 
tarian plea, said Glitman, 
has helped to establish 
Jackson as a serious candi- 
date despite his relatively 
late entrance into the pool 
of Democratic contenders. 

Throughout Vermont, 
Rev. Jackson seemed to aim 
much of his rhetoric at the 
state’s ‘“‘peace networks,” 
groups with which he holds 
considerable political 
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Although it is difficult 
to predict how well Jesse 
Jackson will do in _ the 
nation’s upcoming Demo- 
cratic primaries, a recent 
survey conducted -by a 
group of UVM. students 
(Prof. Haltom’s PSCI 21 
class and Prof. Rice’s PSCI 


81) shows that Jackson 


is presently second behind 
Walter Mondale in Chitten- 
den County, with Mondale 
receiving 63.5 percent of 
the vote and Jackson 28.6 
percent. 

Thus far, there have 


been few, if any, state-wide | 


polls in Vermont for the = 
Democratic candidates. This 
is primarily because the 
state’s primary, slated for 
March 6, follows New 
Hampshire’s and is. also 
non-binding. 

The New Hampshire pri- 
mary, on the other hand, 
scheduled for February. 28, 
is binding. An ABC poll 
conducted in that state 
shows both Sen. John 
Glenn and Jackson tied 
with 14 percent of the vote. 

Vermont’s Democratic 
primary, though difficult to 
predict, is nonetheless vital 
to Jackson’s 1984 political 
aspirations. ‘If I win in 
Vermont,’’ said Jackson, 
‘the nation will never be 
the same again.” * 
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Athletic Uniforms & Accessor 
28 Plains Road 
JERICHO, VERMONT 05465 y a \ 


X 
802-899-2991 


CROSS COUNTRY SKIS — BOOTS — POLES ‘6/day 


RENTALS DOWNHILL SKIS — BOOTS — POLES $12/day 


ATTENTION 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 


You may be eligible for a two-year Air Force ROTC 
scholarship. The scholarship includes. full tuition, lab 
and incidental fees, a reimbursement for textbooks, 
and $100 a month tax free.. How do you qualify? You 
must have at least two years of graduate or under- 
graduate work remaining, and be willing to serve your 
nation at least four years as an Air Force officer. 
Scholarships are available to students who can qualify 
for pilot, navigator, or missile training, and to those 
who are majoring in selected technical and nontechni- 
cal academic disciplines, in certain scientific areas, in 
undergraduate nursing, or selected premedical degree 
areas. Non-scholarship students enrolled in the Air 
Force ROTC two-year program also receive the $100 
monthly tax-free allowance just like the scholarship 
students. Find out today about a two-year Air Force 
ROTC scholarship and about the Air Force way of life. 
Your Air Force ROTC counselor has the details. 
CONTACT: Major Bernie Dee 

St. Michael's College 
655-2000 ext 2554 


ARSE ORGE, 
ROTC 


Gateway to a great way of life. 
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7 bottles & 
MON ~ ~2 for J NIGHT — drinks 


/BEAT THE CLOCK NIGHT 
TUES _ drinks starting at 50¢ 


tHURS-AIR GUITAR prize 
FR] sess fRappy our 3-Qpm 


$1 bottles &well drinks 
* Vermont’s First Video Dance Club «- 
* Live DJ & VJ Wed. Thru Sat. Nights *» - 


9 MAIN STREET, BURLINGTON ¢& 
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ON THE WATERFRONT 
(LAKE STREET & HAIGH LUMBER BUILDING) 
FEBRUARY 24, 25, 26th 


Opening with Torchlight/Candlelight Parade 
Featuring: 


SPORTS ENTERTAINMENT «(\ i} 
Downhill Ski Ice Hockey Vermont Jazz reen Mtn. : , 
Neos , ton Boliting The Chane Volunteers Y, 
ce Sailing Log Splittin e Chappe 4 
Regatta Contest Lips ae O 
Al ont een ee a ee ae dancec lub SW 
EXHIBITS & DEMONSTRATIONS FOOD FAIR r 


Sponsored by 
Mayor's Arts Council, | 
Alden Waterfront Corporation . 
Special Thanks to: Burlington Parks & Recreation Dept. 


This ad sponsoreed by UVM Volunteers In Action. 
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If you are looking for a good haircut without the 
frills, HAIRCRAFTERS is offering $6.00 haircuts on 


Mondays only. 
Hours 10am to 6pm (mon.) 


HAIRCRAFTERS 


1340 WILLISTON RD. SO. BURLINGTON 863-4871 


DISCOUNT PRICES 


BEER 


INCREDIBLE SELECTION 


DOMESTIC & IMPORTED 


PRACTICALLY ON CAMPUS 


GAYNES 


BEVERAGE 
CENTER 


Hart’s Vision 
Mirrors JFK's 


KARI HAMMERSCHLAG 
and LIZ CURRY 

Democratic hopeful 
Gary Hart was on _ the 
campaign trail again Satur- 
day, Feb. 4 in Montpelier, 
where he held a press 
conference at his headquar- 
ters and spoke to a crowd at 
the nearby Lobster Pot 
restaurant. At the press 
conference, six Vermonters 
active in church, environ- 
ment and peace groups 
described why they felt 
Hart would make the best 
presidential candidate in 
1984. 

Jerry Diamond, former 
state attorney general, 
equated Hart’s leadership 
and vision with that of 
former president John F. 
Kennedy, despite the differ- 
ence in their policies. Bill 
Stetson, vice-president of 
the Vermont chapter of the 
Sierra Club, spoke of Hart’s 
strong commitment to the 
environment. ‘‘He has not 
jumped on the bandwagon. 
He has history.’’ Stetson 
referred to the acid rain 
legislation which Hart co- 


sponsored with Senator 
Stafford (R-Vt.), which 
calls for a 50 _ percent 


reduction of the emissions 
that cause acid rain. He also 
mentioned Hart’s position 
as chairman of the National 
Commission on Air Quality. 

Hart then introduced 
the issues with which he is 
most. concerned. His first 
aim is to bring the 75 
million voters who did not 
vote in recent elections, 
particularly youth, women, 
and minorities, into the 
political process. ‘“‘We can- 
not win this election on 
partisan basis alone,’ he 
said. 


Hart briefly addressed: 


the arms race and stressed 
that we must resume our 
commitment to a ‘“‘new 
environmental decade.’’ He 
was especially concerned 
with the expanding num- 
bers of nations with nuclear 
capabilities, and with the 
problems of long-term 
nuclear waste storage and 
acid rain. He demanded a 
halting of the acid rain 
problem at the expense of 
the polluters, not at the 


expense of New Englanders. 
Hart immediately 
focused on complex eco- 
nomic problems. He recog- 
nized the need for long 
term jobs and retraining 
programs which he.deemed 
essential for restoring the 
country’s competitive posi- 
tion in world markets. . 

Hart believes that 
““America cannot meet the 
technological, economic, 
and defense needs of the 
1980s... unless we have 
a well-educated popula- 
tion.’’ He mentioned the 
American Defense Educa- 
tion Act, which he has. 
introduced in Congress. The 
bill would provide funds for 
the teaching of science, 
math, foreign languages, 
technology, and computer 
skills. 

Concerning foreign pol- 
icy, Hart said that we 
cannot afford to stand for 
democracy in this country 
while supporting non- 
democracies abroad. Speci- 
fically, he called for an end 
to military aid for El 
Salvador, until the atrocity 
of the death squads ceases. 
Moreover, he advocated the 
withdrawal of U.S. forces 
from Honduras and stated 
that the Nicaraguan govern- 
ment does not pose a threat 
to American national inter- 
ests. 


Hart would combat the 
“Reagan deficits” by reduc- 
ing the defense budget by 
100 billion dollars. The cuts - 
would come from cancelling 
the MX missile, B-1 bom- 
ber, and the anti-ballistic 
space weapons ~~ systems. 
Hart led the fillibuster 
against the MX missile in 
the Senate and ardently 
opposes the B-1 bomber. 

Hart said that he was 
the only candidate who 
published detailed position 
papers on economics, the 
military, environment, the 
arms race, education and 
the federal budget, early in 
the race. 

Hart was the first candi- 
date to reject funds from 
political action committees. 
“T plan to be the first 
president to enter the White 
House with no _ financial 
strings attached,”’ he said. e 


HART: Appeals to peace groups. 
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PASADENA, CA (CPA) 
— In the latest of a steady 
series of serious mishaps at 
college chemistry lab. 
nationwide, a California In- 
stitute of Technology stu- 
dent was critically injured 
January 4 while conducting 
a “routine” lab experiment 
on campus. 

Second-year _ graduate 
student Ramsey Bittar was 
severely injured when a 
glass flask he was using ina 
basic, inorganic synthesis 
procedure suddenly burst, 
sending shards of glass 
throughout the lab. 

Physicians say one piece 


of the glass severed Bittar’s. 


main neck artery, depriving 
his brain of oxygen for up 
to two hours while the 
blood vessel was surgically 
grafted back together. 

“I don’t recall a more 
serious laboratory accident 
in the 12 years I’ve worked 
here,” John Berkaw, Bit- 
tar’s advisor, told the Cal 
Tech newspaper. 

But similar mistakes 
have endangered students — 
and left faculty and schools 
open to lawsuits — at a 
number of other campuses 
over the last several years. 

A University of New 
Mexico student, for in- 
stance, is suing that school 
for $2.7 million after he 
was severely burned by acid 
during a lab class last 
summer. 

The student alleges the 
university and instructor 
did not properly maintain 
safety standards in the lab, 
and failed to consider the 
danger of inexperienced stu- 
dents handling the acid. 

Last April a University 
of Tennessee laboratory 
nearly burned down before 
officials discovered several 
gas jets (used to_ sup- 
ply students’ Bunsen __bur- 
ners with gas) had been left 
on and ignited. 

Often, however, the 
danger to lab students is less 
obvious. 

Rutgers, for instance, 
had to close its Smith Hall 
laboratory facilities two 
years ago after the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health 
Administration detected 
dangerous levels of estradiol 
benzoate in the building. 

Seventeen students and 
faculty members have sued 
the school, claiming they 
suffered side-effects from 
exposure to the _ cancer- 
causing substance. 


Such incidents are rare, 
according to Steven Foster, 
program manager for the 
National Association of 
College and University Busi- 
ness Officers, because uni- 
versity labs tend to adhere 
to proven safety standards. 

“The lab procedures 
tend to be very sound, 
based on the fact that there 
aren’t (more) accidents,” 


| Foster says, adding that 


he doesn’t know of many 
lawsuits resulting from such 
Incidents, 

“But college (lab) teach- 
ers in general don’t have the 
| Safety training that good 


Industrial sector scientists 
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Slab Accidents =, —$<—_______ 


Hurt Students 


“How to ace a test 


fe by making a phone call” 


Feoruary 14th is the big test. Show that 
special girl you're a sensitive, caring guy by - < 
sending the Heart-to-Heart™ Bouquet Merlin Olsen 
from your FTD® Florist. Beautiful flowers 

in a decorator tin with a sachet heart. And it's usually 

less than $2250* 

Call or visit your FTD Florist today. Because 


receive,’ notes Malcolm 
Renfrew, safety columnist 
for the Journal of Chemical 
Education. 

“Even with reasonable 
precautions, (accidents) can 
happen,” he says. Things 
like good lab supervision, 
use of face shields, safety 
shields, and exhaust hoods 
can help minimize chemical 


= 
5 =e 
accidents. ; > ad de Valentine's Day is one big test you don’t want to flunk. 
Furthermore, Renfrew ; > en) 
adds, lawsuits —_ against nine 


colleges and lab instructors 
are occurring ‘“‘quite often 
these days, especially if 
there’s a feeling that the lab 
was not maintained and 
safety standards were not 


practiced properly.” > 


PREPARE FOR: aprit 28,1984 


| Call Days Evenings & Weekends 


mi 
Sy ee 
_ KAPLA , 


Educational Center CALL: 


TEST PREPARATION (802) 655- 3300 
SPECIALISTS SINCE 1938 


"AS independent retailers, Members of the FTD Floral Network set.their own prices. Service charges and 
delivery may be additional. 


®Registered trademark of Florists’ Transworld Delivery Association 


APRILS ATTIC 


vintage clothing e antiques 


Find that special something for the one you love. 


For Information About Other Permanent Centers for course 
In More Than 120 Major US Cities & Abroad details 


Outside NY State CALL TOLL FREE: 800-223-1782 
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Come see our 
Reproduction Victorian 


Valentines 


4 ENTERTAINMENT PRESENTS, 


: SPYROGYRA\ 


Thursday, March 1 
TWO SHOWS - 7& 10 p.m. 


Special Guest 
Polygram Recording 


197 College St. Burlington Mon-Sat 10-5:30 
Friday’s til 8 


Artist 


RARE SILK 


Valentine’s Celebration Party 
Drink Specials 


Tickets on sale Jan. 30 at the Flynn Theatre Box 
Office Mon.-Fri. 11-5 p.m. and Sat. 10-1 p.m. 
Tickets also available at the UVM campus ticket 
store. Call the Flynn Theatre Box Office at 
863-5966 for further information. 
Tickets: $10.50 and $9.50 


Audio/Video 


The Market Place Winooski 655-2740 
1.D, Required-Neat a 
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WELCOME 
BACK BEER 
SPECIAL 


BUDWEISER 
& BUDWEISER LIGHT 


six-pack : 9 5 


12-0z bottles including deposit 


Snillanes Servicecenters 


811 Williston Rd.e Upper Main St. Winooski 
1116-Shelburne Rd. eTaft Corners 


24-Hour Wrecker Service e General Auto Repairs 
Vt. Inspection Station e Discount Snacks & Beverages 


- Other Spillanes Servicecenters located at 
Shelburne Village e 125 Battery St. Burlington 


Student Photo Service 


needs 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Meeting Thursday6:00 
Basement of Billings 


What Does Osco Drug 
Have For You? 


Hands-on Management Experience! 
Genuine Growth! 
An Excellent Career! 


You're finishing school and looking for the company and the oppor- 
tunity to turn your education into a successful career in retail 
management. Look to Osco Drug. We're the nation’s fastest grow- 
ing retail drug chain. And, we're a progressive and diverse company 
with a challenging promotion-from-within policy. 

Our Management Trainee Program offers you valuable merchandis- 
ing experience and the development of supervisory and leadership 
skills. 


Experience growth at Osco Drug. Talk to the Osco Representative 
visiting your campus to discuss retail management opportunities. 


We will be interviewing on 
February 17th, 1984. 


Sign up at the Placement Office. 


interview, 
All majors are welcome. If you are unable to sign up for an 5 
please contact: Director of College Recruiting, OSCO DRUG, INC., 
1818 Swift Drive, Oak Brook, Illinois 60521. We are an equal oppor- 


tunity employer m/f. 


OscoDrug 


the same manner as a course 
evaluation; the program’s 
success could be measured 
and used to help select 
future programs and give 
the program directors some 
barometer by which to 
judge their effort. 

Young also agrees that 
the programs do need more 
follow-up but cautions that 
too much would infringe on 
the whole idea of a student 
designed and directed pro- 
gram. “There is a fine line 
that the faculty has to 
walk,”’ he said. 

In addition, Larsen 
stresses that the establish- 
ment of practical ways to 
monitor the programs more 
closely is an essential ele- 
ment for the continued 
success of the Center. How- 
ever, he also cautions that 
any program evaluation sys- 
tem cannot be_ perfect; 
not all bad programs could 
be screened out. 


Student commitment to 
the programs, or lack there- 
of, is another concern. 


| “Anytime you get such a 


‘ ad < 
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Living/Learning Respond 


continued from cover 


pects for next year are 
bright and this might not 
have to happen. 

On the other hand, 
Rose thinks giving academic 
credit to student-designed 
programs would also in- 
crease the level of commit- 
ment. ‘‘Academic credit 
would be ideal,” he said. 

“One of the problems 
that has to be faced is that 
the programs aren’t done 
for credit; there is a very 
strong problem of holding 
people to their commit- 
ments,’ said Cynthia Gur- 
dak, a member of the ad 
hoc committee. She cau- 
tions, however, that ‘“‘credit 
would not absolutely ensure 
more enthusiasm; it has to 
be a well-designed program 
.to work in the first place.” 

Young agrees with Gur- 
dak, but also thinks that 
giving academic credit to 
student-designed programs 
would turn them into 
faculty-designed ones. 

Young would like to see 
a strong  Living/Learning 
Center. “I am unprepared 


foate 


Living/Learning: Advantages 


Recently, a student ad hoc committee helped to 
evaluate the strengths and weaknesses of UVM’s Liv- 
ing/Learning Center. David Rose, the chairman of the 
committee, lists the advantages of the Living/Learning 


Center as follows: 


e The opportunity to create new educational in- 


terests 


e The opportunity for more focused and detailed 


study of a subject 


eAn ideal environment for student-faculty dialogue 


eBetter inter-student communication 


eAn attractive living arrangement 


¢The diversity of the students 


large population of people 
as here at the Center you 
are bound to get some 
apathy,” says Larsen. Rose 
reluctantly agrees. ‘Sure, 
there are some programs 


|with commitment prob- 


lems,”’ he said. He empha- 
sizes, however, that well- 
designed programs do not 
have this problem. 

Both Larsen and Young 
agree with Rose: the essen- 
tial element for the con- 
tinued success of the Center 
is a thorough and careful 
examination of all proposed 
programs for the coming 
year. This process is in place 
for all of next year’s pro- 
grams, say Young and Rose. 
Young thinks that, if neces- 
sary, the number of pro- 
grams should be equal to 
those that are well-designed 
and have excellent pros- 
pects for success. The Cen- 
ter might have to cut back 
on the number of buildings 
it will use next year, says 
Young, in order to ensure 
that only quality programs 
will be accepted. He men- 
tions, however, that pros- 


overlooked. 


to abandon efforts to en- 
courage stronger programs,” 
he said. He thinks the 
Center has many assets and 
that its strengths cannot be 


The impact the Center 
has had on many people’s 
educational experience has 
been profound. ‘“‘The Cen- 


ter was the most valuable . 


part of my experience at 
UVM,” says Gurdak. 
Larsen thinks some ex- 
cellent programs have been 
developed during the six 
years he has lived at the 
Center, and that their in- 
fluence has been positive. 


The re-evaluation and 
subsequent identification of 
areas to be strengthened 
should help maintain the 
positive experience the Cen- 
ter has to offer, says Rose. 
The main objective is to 
promote and_ encourage 
well-designed programs that 
will meet their objectives, If 
all goes well, says Young, 
the Center should retain its 
status as “one of UVM’s 
best marketing tools.”’ e 
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-and work loads, 


By LORNA SEYBOLT 
Although many © stu- 
dents spent the first few 
weeks of the semester add- 
ing and dropping classes and 
adjusting to new schedules 
a large 
group devoted many hours 
to a more social activity, 
spring fraternity rush. 

In December the frater- 
nities met and decided: on a 
formal spring rush _ as 
opposed to an informal rush 
like last spring. 

Rush coordinator Brad 
Henry began work last 
summer on organizing an 
effective program. He 
worked with a printer to 
develop a logo and poster 
for fall and snring rush. 


About 85 to 90 men are 
rushing this semester. Henry 
said that, although this 
number is lower than that 
of fall rush, there are 
actually more people rush- 
ing because the Greeks put 
on a presentation at orien- 
tation and any names 
gained there are added 
to the fall list. 

“Far more people are 
rushing this year than in 
past years,’ Henry said. He 
attributes this to several 
factors. 

A major reason Henry 
cited. was the fact that, in 
his view, rush had: not been 


properly run in_- recent 
years. Also, he said, there 
has been a_ tremendous 


effort by those working this 
semester that previously 
had been absent. 

Advertising has been a 
key factor also this year, 
said Henry. Enhanced by 
the logo and poster, rush 
booths became more visible; 
they were at the bookstore 
and all the dining halls. 

Another reason for 
increased interest is social, 
said Henry. The _ interest 
“(comes) out of the after- 
math of the ’60s_ deor- 
ganization,” he said. Peo- 
ple’s attitudes have 
changed; it is no longer 
socially unacceptable to be 
part of an old institution, 
he said. 


Michael Schlesinger, 


How to make peace with Tolstoy. 


General Foods: 
iONAl Coffees 


'Frats Rushing Into Spring 


vice president of Phi Mu 
Delta, said although frater- 
nity’ enrollment at UVM is 
low, participation in frater- 
nities is on the upswing. 
‘‘We have to offer more at 
UVM because the drinking 
age is low, dorm life is good 


and the _ social life on 
campus is. good,” said 
Schlesinger. 


Henry’s enthusiasm for 
a successful spring rush is 
echoed in the attitudes of 
many fraternity brothers. 
Most rush chairmen are 
confident that spring rush 
will be as successful, as fall 
rush. This is because many 
freshmen don’t rush in the 
fall because they are new 


: the academic wars are getting you down, ios a cease-fire. Take a break 


with a rich and chocolatey cup 0 


different flavors from = ale 


General Foods” 
International Coffees. ae 
GENERAL FOODS* INTERNATIONAL COFFEES. 


AS MUCH A FEELING AS A FLAVOR 


ON THE CAMPUS 


f Suisse Mocha. | It’s ust one e of six Cae. 


STUDENT HEALTH CENTE 


and are not sure what they 
want. By spring semester, 
however, many have heard 
about fraternity activities, 
others have friends who are 
brothers. 

But not all fraternities 
participate in spring rush. 
Alpha Tau Omega, for 
example, is not involved in 
rush this semester because 
they accepted enough 
pledges last semester. 


Most _ fraternities per- 
ceive the interest and num- 
ber of brothers growing 
each year. Lambda Iota, for 
instance, had 11 active 
members living in the house 
in 1974; that number has 
risen to 51 this year. e- 


“NIGHT SKING 
BOLTON VALLEY 


g. per person 
per night 


FROM 7-10 PM 
MONDAY THRU SATURDAY 
Call 434-2131 for Ski Report 


LIVE ENTERTAINMENT 
EVERY NIGHT 


JAMES MOORE TAVERN 


¢ Mon. — Jon Gailmor 

* Tues. — Mary McGuire 

« Wed. — Andy Shapiro 

* Thurs. — Andy Shapiro 

* Fri. — Gaydos Wolters Duo 
« Sat. — Gaydos Wolters Duo 
* Sun. — Tracy Wolters 


SPORTS CLUB BAR 


Wed.-Sat. — - “Super 
Sounds DJ Company” 


JUST 25 MINUTES FROM BURLINGTON 


‘In search of a PERFECT 
exercise program”’ 
A look at popular exercise 
programs & their training effects. 
Feb 16 / 7:30—9:00 
Wear sturdy running shoes. 
MAM Dress to stretch. hike 
the 


Wellness 
Promotion 
Center 


at the 


East Ave. 


Reagan Learns Hard eeu in Lebanon 


Sooner or later we all end up learning our 
lesson the hard way. President Reagan has 
’ done just that in Beirut. Regardless of pro- 
mises to maintain U.S. Marine presence in the 
area, the military force of 1600 men has been 
removed from their -mainland base and 
transported to ships off-shore. Reagan has 
decided to limit American military presence 
in Lebanon, and after 258 Marine deaths our 
government has recognized the futility of 
in this Middle East 


military intervention 


nation. 


This clear reversal of American policy is a 
welcome return to common sense. One can 
only hope this withdrawal will lead to the 
further recognition of other faulty American 


For those who feel Reagan’s retreat will 
lead to a Syrian and Soviet occupation of 
Lebanon, history provides another lesson. 
Lebanon has been the battlefield for many 
more factions than just’ Syrians, PLO, and 


initiatives. 


reconciliation. 


Instead of pounding the hills 
surrounding East Beirut from the battleship 
New Jersey, we must follow the French lead 
to diplomatic 
authorizing air strikes deep into the Shouf 
mountains, we must recognize the strength of 
Syrian influence in any political settlement. 
For the United States truly to achieve its 
mission, we must encourage peace through 
peaceful actions. It is only common sense. 


Instead of 


Israelis. 


American lives. 


Druse, Shii, 
sects have all shed blood resisting foreign 
domination, and to believe they would not 
resist Syrian efforts is naive. 


Sunni, and Christian 


In Lebanon the rights to self-determina- 
tion have been cast aside as foreign powers 
struggle for a Middle Eastern settlement. To 
resolve the conflict in Lebanon, the faulty 
constitutional: government must be recon- 
structed effectively to restore sovereignty. 
And that goal, as far off as it may seem, will 
not be achieved by American military pres- 
sure or intervention. It is a genuine tragedy 
that this lesson was learned after the loss of 
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Cook and 
Journalism 


To the Editor: 

No matter what your 
favorite sports team is, 
surely it has its ups and 
downs. But no matter what 
the win/loss record is, every 
sports fan expects - fair, 
complete, and informative 
sports reporting. 

I believe the UVM hoc- 
key team and coach Jim 
Cross have been dealt a raw 
deal by the Vermont Cynic 
and co-sports editor Andy 
Cook. Throughout this en- 
tire season, Cynic readers 
have read unjust and inaccu- 
rate statements in numerous 
strongly negative articles. 

I have several sugges- 
tions how to improve the 
Cynic reporting of the Ver- 
mont hockey season in the 
future: 

- 1. Send qualified repor- 
ters. One of the first rules 
of reporting is to know 
what you are writing about. 
This means sending an 
informed reporter who 
knows and understands the 
game of hockey in addition 
to the team’s background. 

2. Write balanced arti- 
cles. When writing negative 
statements, care should be 
exercised in wording con- 
structive criticism, especial- 
ly when published in the 


school newspaper. Even 
when a team has a poor 
outing, surely something 


positive may be said. Show 
some school spirit. 

3. Avoid individual cri- 
ticism. Since individual cri- 
ticism is hard to do justly, 
one should not’ even 
attempt it at the amateur 
level. Even sports writer 
Ted Ryan of the Burlington 
Free Press refrains from 
individual criticism. A 
reporter should keep in 
mind that hockey is a team 
sport and it is the coach’s 
job to criticize players. 

4. Be ready to provide 
sources for questionable in- 
formation. In the Septem- 
ber 22, 1983 issue Andy 
Cook reported two players 
from Vermont went to 
Providence College because 
Jim Cross is the coach of 
Vermont. When questioned, 
Cook could not supply 
these players’ names. In 


14 


other words, rumors should 
not be found in a news- 
paper. 

If all four points could 
be followed when reporting 
Vermont hockey, the Ver- 
mont Cynic would not only 
print hockey articles worth 
the time of the readers, but 
also be able to establish a 
real professional and friend- 


ly relationship with the 
team and coach. Cynic 
reporters should. pattern 
their articles after the well 
written and _ informative 
articles found in the Bur- 
lington Free Press by Ted 
Ryan. Furthermore writers 
like Andy Cook who make 
rash and irresponsible state- 
ments, such as those found 
in the February 2, 1984 
editorial, should be elimina- 
ted from the staff. 

Sincerely, 

Don Maynard 


Cook and Cross 


To the Editor: 

Reading Andy ._ Cook’s 
commentary on Jim Cross 
last week motivated me to 
write this letter. I disagree 
strongly with his descrip- 
tions of Jim Cross. I’ve 
known Jim since I was 10 
years old and have gotten to 
know him better since he 
recruited me to come to 
UVM in 1981. At no point 
have I found him to be 
“unbelievably stubborn, im- 
mature, a liar, or a sore 
loser.’’ I will admit that at 
times I’ve felt he was a bit 
taciturn and _ shortsighted, 
but I don’t think Jim 
should be ashamed, maybe 
just a bit more aware. 

My experience of Jim 
both as a friend and as a 
hockey player is polar com- 
pared to Andy Cook’s. Jim 
has always been honest with 
me and I truly enjoyed 
being a member of the 
1981-82 team. I believe too 
many people throughout 
America are too concerned 
with winning, and thus they 
overlook the importance of 
perspective and fair play. 
Jim is an individual who I 
think has a balanced atti- 
tude about the role of 
athletics in our society and 
is a strong advocate of fair 
play. While much of the 


ECAC has lowered acade- 
mic standards in efforts to 
win more games, Jim has 
always gone after players 
who, he felt, could contri- 
bute to the student body 
not just as hockey players, 
but as well-rounded indivi- 
duals. Looking at the team 
of the past few years, 
players like Tommy and 
Mike Maher stand out. They 
are not only fine hockey 
players and fine students, 
but are also exceptional 
musicians. There have been 
a number who’ve gone on 
to serve as writers, doctors, 
lawyers, businessmen, etc. 
Sure, they went to college 
— they’re supposed to do 
that — but outside of the 
Ivy League I doubt many of 
the other schools -in the 
ECAC. can boast of the 
hockey graduates that UVM 
can, 99 percent of whom 
were recruited and coached 
by Jim Cross. 

Andy Cook’s remarks 
concerning Jim’s emotional 
control also surprised me. 
The entire time I was on the 
team I saw him get angry 
only once and that was 
after a player wised off to 
him in practice. The remain- 
der of the time he was quite 
in control. Most important- 
ly, he was always available 
to talk with, and though his 
style was often direct and 
brief, it was always plea- 
sant. 

As far as this bus issue 
goes, obviously I can’t say 
much, because I wasn’t 
there, but I think Jim 
should have the right to 
keep anyone off the bus 
who he feels might disturb 
the team. I don’t think he 
has to justify it. The bus is 
provided so the team can 
travel to. games to try and 
do their best. If the press is 
going to travel with the 
team, then it is a privilege. 
Equality is important, but 
the harmony of the team 
should be the number one 
concern. At least that’s the 
way I feel. 

The current situation 
shows UVM in the losing 
bracket over the last four 
years, but there are some 
issues that should be men- 
tioned. First the ECAC has 
become more and more of a 
farm system for the pros 
(two years ago Providence 


had more than 10 NHL 


draft choices on their ros- ° 


ter). Obviously, UVM is 
opting to remain more 
committed to an academic 
perspective and thus will be 
joining with the Ivy League 
next year. Of course we are 
going to have to struggle a 
bit against the powers of 
UNH, BU, BC, and Provi- 
dence, no matter who’s 
coaching. I think Jim has 
done a hell of a job this 
year. Every game has been 
competitive; and if it’s any 
indication of things to 
come, UVM beat every 
team 
this year except Harvard, a 
game they lost in overtime. 


Jim Cross has done a 
tremendous job of bringing 
Division I hockey to Bur- 
lington. He’s the father of 
UVM hockey, and anyone 
who has enjoyed the games 
here should be thankful for 
Jim’s foresight. They were 
playing hockey at Harvard 
at the turn of the century, 
but it wasn’t until the 
mid-60s and Jim Cross that 
UVM got a program to 
speak of, and we’re a lot 
closer to Canada! It’s my 
own belief that Jim has 
tried to use hockey as a 
vehicle to improve the char- 
acter of young men and 
that in his eye what his 
players do with their learn- 
ings and experiences from 
hockey after they graduate 
is more important than how 
many games they won while 
they were here. 

I agree with you, Andy, 
on one point: he’s not Al 
Arbour and that’s fine with 
me because I like the friend 
and role model Jim Cross — 
I don’t think I should be 
ashamed of that! 

Thus, for all the reasons 
discussed above, I can’t 
agree that Jim has or ever 


had a negative influence on. 


UVM. I question whether 
Andy’s experience of Jim 
has the depth that mine 
does. 

John Lockwood 


Hart Supporter 


Questions Apathy 


To the Editor: 

As I sat there in Billings 
last Friday, faithfully man- 
ning the Gary Hart for 
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in the Ivy League 


President table, it became 
clear to me that the only 
reason that Hart isn’t doing 
better in the polls is that 
nobody knows who he is 
and what he is about. My 
work on his campaign has 
been discouraging at differ- 
ent times, not because I 
have ever lost faith in Hart’s 
ideas or ability, but because 
it is so difficult to get 
people to take time to listen 
to and read what he has to 
say. 

The Vermont presiden- 
tial preference primary is 
our opportunity to influ- 
ence the direction of Demo- 
cratic politics for the next 
four years. Voting for Wal- 
ter Mondale only because 
you know who he is and 
because he looks like-he is 
going to win the nomina- 
tion is an abrogation of the 
responsibilities of demo- 
cracy. In an academic com- 
munity such as ours, we are 
all ostensibly intellectuals. I 
believe that it is our duty to 
approach electoral politics 
as intellectuals. 

My pleas may seem 
academic to some, to others 
perhaps an insult to their 
intelligence. All I am going 
on is what I could see in the 
faces of the passers-by at 
Billings last Friday. It was a 
minute minority that even 
stopped to ask questions 
about what we were there 
for. Some paused to chide 
us about wasting effort on 
an underdog candidate, but 
they couldn’t spare the time 
to find out why we persist: 
Many looked quizzically 


and walked on by. Most just. 
looked like they couldn’t 


care less, and that was 
extremely frustrating. 

I am not writing this 
letter to convince you to 
vote for Gary Hart; I am 
just hoping that if you 
don’t you know why. There 
will be more days that we 
sit at tables in Billings with 
our literature and our con- 
victions between now and 
the March 6 primary. How 
about taking a couple of 
minutes to stop and talk 
about arms control, or 
education, or other issues 
that concern most of us 
these days? I think that we 
will both learn something. 

Sincerely, 
David Hamilton 


COMMENTARY 


Cook Made A Mistake 


By DAVE MOODY 

Many of us here at UVM have been 
reading with interest your articles regarding 
the hockey team and coach Jim Cross, in 
which you have progressively gotten farther 
and farther away from serious reporting, and 
closer to personal smears and backstabbing. 
After reading your “commentary” in the 
February 2 edition of the Cynic, I and many 
others feel that you have finally gone too far. 

First, please understand that I am no great 
Jim Cross fan. I have been at UVM long 
enough to remember the last winning Ver- 
mont hockey team, and I agree that Cross has 
done some less-than-effective recruiting, in 
addition to being a poor motivator. However, 
if I were in Jim Cross’ position, you can rest 
assured that I would have booted your 

arrogant carcass off the UVM team bus weeks 
ago, instead of waiting until last week. 

When the team started with three conse- 
cutive wins, you remarked that “‘two wins 
came against Division II teams,’ and ‘“‘the 
jury is still out.”’ You were the only person on 
campus who refused to give the team any 
credit, and you alone refused to give them 
even a darkhorse chance of being successful. 
In the ensuing months, your ‘‘reporting”’ has 
repeatedly illustrated your  wise-cracking, 
biased view of hockey here at UVM. 

First, you showed an amazing ability to 
belittle every effort the team made. Win, lose, 
or draw, we could always count on you to 
point out the mistakes. Next, you lowered 
yourself to making personal attacks on 
individual players, an interesting perspective 
considering the fact that no member of the 
team can ever remember seeing you in the 
locker room. And finally, you have the nerve 
to complain that the players will not talk to 


you and your reporters! Why would any 
player WANT to talk to a reporter who is 
obviously biased and searching for a sensa- 
tionalist story? I know a few members of the 
hockey team, and they quickly realized that 
talking to Andy Cook (or any member of the 
Cynic sports staff) meant to be grossly 
misquoted and subjected to ridicule. No 
wonder you have a hard time getting quotes! 
Perhaps if you spent more time doing your 
job reporting on the game, and less time 
venting your spleen, you would get more 
respect from players, coaches, and readers of 
the Vermont Cynic. 

I am a writer myself and every sports 
writer I have ever known realizes that if he 
chooses to ridicule a team or a coach, he 
stands a chance of losing his press credentials. 
Riding a team bus or getting into a game free 
is not your right, it is a privilege granted you 
by the University and coach Cross. I refuse to 
accept your claim that the Cynic has a right 
to be included on the team bus, regardless of 
their muck-raking editorial policies. If you 
want to be a muck-raker, you had better be 
willing to pay your way into the game and 
buy gas both ways! Nobody is responsible for 
getting your reporters to New Hampshire 
but you, and I say ‘‘bravo”’ to Jim Cross for 
making you realize that point. 

In your “commentary” entitled Cross 
Made a Mistake, you claim that coach Cross 
lied when he said there were no seats on the 
team bus for your reporter. Whether or not 
this was true, I have to agree with Cross. 
There is no room on the bus (or on this 
campus) for your brand of self-serving 
‘veporting.’’ Kicking a man when he is down 
is bad enough without expecting him to shake 
your hand and invite you to do it again! 


You also claim that “‘Cross took out his 
frustrations” on your innocent reporter. It 
seems to me that if you are either too lazy, 
too busy, or too intimidated by Cross to 
attend the games that you so maliciously 
report, you cannot expect Cross to confront 
you personally with his complaints. 

As far as Cross being a ‘“‘sore loser” is 
concerned, I think that you are confusing a 
sore loser with someone who has finally 
gotten sick of being attacked by you and your 
band of hatchet men. J am sure that Jim Cross 
has no trouble talking with Tony Adams, Jim 
Donovan, or any other reporter that treats 
him with any degree of respect and fairness. — 
In your case, however, Cross seems to have 
finally realized that he and his team can do 
nothing right in your eyes, and that his best 
tactic is to keep you as far from his team as 
possible. Who can blame him? 

It is really too bad that you have let a 
relatively small-potatoes job like “Sports 
Editor’? at a campus newspaper swell your 
head so badly that you have lost all regard for 
fairness, unbiased reporting, and respect for 
those you report on. Perhaps someday, when 
your snide remarks have cost you any respect 
that your work once commanded on campus, 
you will realize that being an editor means 
more than finding fault with everything in 
sight. I hope that this revelation will not be 
long in coming, for your sake, and for the 
sake of everyone that reads the Cynic. 

And if you don’t like this letter, Andy, 
well, that’s tough. Despite what you think, 
you’re not the Sports Editor at the Bos- 
ton Globe. You’re not even Don Fillion of the 
Free Press. At present, you’re just a small 
time hatchet-man with a very, very ba 
attitude. A 


Stevens Bill Endangers Wilderness 


By BILL KELLNER 

Davis Canyon runs 
through the parched coun- 
try of southeastern Utah. It 
is walled by skirt-like talus 
slopes whose pleats point 
upwards to the craggy sand- 
stone cliffs. Winding 
through the vast and empty 
Painted Desert and _ the 
Great Basin inter-mountain 
region, Davis Canyon is part 
of a Martian land of reds 
and pinks, of desert washes 
and dry canyons, that regu- 
larly interrupt; the mesa 
land. It lies far from any 
city — Moab and Monticello 
are a distant 70 miles away 
in opposite directions. Only 
4000 feet from Davis Can- 
yon is the entrance to 
Canyonlands National Park, 
The Needles District. Davis 
Canyon is the proposed site 
of a high-level nuclear waste 
dump. 

If constructed, the 
2000-acre facility will hold 
approximately, 8000 tons of 


in cannisters buried in the 
salt deposits of Davis Can- 
yon, the backyard of Can- 
yonlands National Park. 

“It has to be next to 
something,” James Watt 
replied when reporters ques- 
tioned his decision to locate 
the nuclear waste site adja- 
cent to the Canyonlands. 
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- This crass insensitivity to 


our national parks and wild 
lands, characteristic of the 
Reagan administration, 
threatens wilderness 
throughout our nation. 

In fact, a bill introduced 
to the Senate by Alaska 
Republican Ted Stevens en- 
dangers the future of all 
national wild lands. This bill 
proposes that about five 
million acres of Alaskan 
wilderness be opened to big 
game hunters. The Reagan 
administration heartily en- 
dorses this legislation. 

The five million acres 
covered by this bill are 
among the lands designated 
to become national parks, 
wildlife preserves, and 
national monuments by the 
1980 Alaska National Inter- 
est Lands Conservation Act. 

Under the Stevens bill 
(dubbed the “anti-national 
park bill” by conservation- 
ists in Congress), the land 
would be converted from 


highly radioactive waste, national park land to 
4 excrement from the nuclear national preserve land. 
F power industry and national Big game hunting of Dall 
¥ research laboratories. The sheep, moose, caribou, 
5 hot chemicals will be stored wolves, and grizzly bears 


would be permitted. 

One of the principal 
arguments put forth by the 
supporters of this bill is that 
sportsmen are being discri- 
minated against because a 
few hundred Eskimo and 
Indian subsistence hunters 
are allowed to kill game on 
the park lands. 


“Thousands of recrea- 
tional hunters are being 
prohibited from participat- 
ing in their sport while local 
subsistence hunters are per- 
mitted to take animals,” 
complains Deputy Under- 
secretary of the Interior Bill 
Horn. “This inequality must 
be corrected.” ; 

Indeed, Horn’s concern 
for equality and fairness is 
pertinent. The American 
government took away the 
native Alaskans’ right to 
hunt and fish on traditional 
hunting grounds and has 
only recently returned the 
undeniable rights. The privi- 
lege (to hunt) was not an 
arbitrary gift by our courts 
to the Eskimos and Indians 
but a just reaffirmation of 
aboriginal rights to inheri- 
ted lands. Furthermore, the 
subsistence hunters are not 
merely hunting for animal 
heads to hang on the walls 
of their homes, but are 
hunting to put food on 
their tables. 


Horn claims that ‘‘thou-. 


sands” of sportsmen are 
being deprived by the cur- 
rent prohibition of hunting 
on the five million acres. 
This allusion to hardship 
and lack of adequate hunt- 
ing land in Alaska is un- 
founded. Over 90 percent 
of the state is already 
open to the sport, and it is 
unlikely that a skilled hun- 
ter could not find enjoy- 
ment and game on these 


lands. The Stevens biil 
would primarily benefit a 
small group of wealthy 
trophy hunters and the 
outfitters who serve them. 


‘Most Alaskans would not 


profit from the additional 
acreage, nor would many 
hunters from the lower 48 
states, the majority of 


whom will never ever see 
Alaska. 

At issue, however, is not 
merely that hunters will 
invade pristine lands, but 
that this bill, hurled spear- 
like at the environmental 
cause, represents a threat to 


See WILDERNESS, page 16 


Working Toward Peace 


By PETER G. WILLIAMS 

These days there is 
more talk of Peace and 
more news of War. There is 
no doubt that the people of 
the world are desperately 
in need of solutions to 
global conflicts. The U.S. 
government. incessantly and 
stubbornly thinks that the 
solution is through military 


aggression. As proven by 
recent history, this only 
creates conflict, agitating 


the situation further. 

I suggest that the path 
toward Peace in a world of 
turmoil is very  straight- 
forward and can be summed 
up in two words: communi- 
cation and understanding. 
These are not easily obtain- 
able in a complicated, chao- 
tic, and rapidly changing 
world. The present global 
situation necessitates that it 
is the responsibility of us all 
to work hard at these to 
bring humankind — closer 
together. 


In a democracy we are 
all responsible for working 
through the political pro- 
cess. This means: 

eEducating ourselves to 


the many different perspec- |-. 


tives of the issues.-_=~ ~ 
° Registering to vote. 


eInforming your -repre- 
sentatives and your Presi- 
dent of your views. 


If we all want Peace we 
can make a. difference. 
Educate yourselves and con- 
tact your representatives. 
And for the love of creation 
and humanity, get the man 
who lies to us of Peace 
while pursuing global domi- 
nation through war, out of 
the Presidency. The recent 
$925 billion budget has a 
$180 billion deficit and 
contains $300 billion in 
military expenditures. This 
is blatant military aggres- 
sion. Is this justifiable? 
There is no justification for 
this. Think about it. ° 
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It's pretty hard not to like an Army 
ROTC Scholarship. 

Just look at whe it covers: full tuition, 
books, lab fees. Plus, it pays you up to $1,000 
each school year it’s in effect. 

But what we think you'll like best 
about our scholarship is the commitment. 
Because it leads to a commission in the Army 
Nurse Corps (ANC) after graduation. 

_ Asan Army nurse, you'll belong to 
one of the largest, most comprehensive health 
care teams in the world. Training on state- 
of-the-art equipment. And using the latest 
techniques. 

An Army nurse is an Army officer, 
too. So along with professional recognition, 


2 AND 3 YEAR SCHOLARSHIP APPL 
US NOW FOR MORE INFORMATION. 
STREET. 


1.50° 


Flowers for the Ladies 


DOWNSTAIRS AT 147 MAIN ST., BURLINGTON’S FLYNN THEATER BLOCK 


862-5159 


ae 


you'll also receive all the prestige, privileges 
and respect that go with being a leader in to- 
day’s Army. 

And dont forget, the Army Nurse 
Corps is part of a worldwide organization. 

ich means you'll have the opportunity to 
work in different cities around the pee 
And different countries around the world. 
Without losing seniority or benefits. 

So make your commitment to nursing 
really pay off. Begin your future in the Army 
Nurse Corps. And that begins with Army 
ROTC. 

For more information about scholarship 
opportunities, contact the Army ROTC Pro- 
fessor of Military Science on your campus. 
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ICATIONS ARE NOW BEING ACCEPTED FOR SCHOOL YEAR "84~"85, SEE 
CONTACT CAPTAIN BRUNER AT 656-2966 OR VISIT HIM AT 601 MAIN 


continued from page 15 


the probity and future of 
our national parks and 


‘wilderness lands. 


As Senator Stevens cal- 
culates, “I’m going to be in 
the U.S. Senate a long time, 
God willing... The next bill 
I introduce will cover min- 
ing, oil and gas, timber, and 
we'll use this hunting issue 
as a springboard to get to 
other issues that bother us.” 
Clearly, this piece of legisla- 
tion must be derailed if our 
wilderness heritage in 
Alaska, as well as the rest of 
the nation, is to survive the 
20th century. 

The danger facing our 
wild lands will not dis- 
appear with this bill, as 
Stevens so boldly and blunt- 
ly states. Its passage would 
signal to the mining, oil, 
and lumber industries that 
all lands withdrawn from 
development by the 1980 
Alaska National Interest 
Lands Conservation Act are 
now available for resource 
exploitation. Additionally, 
National Forest land and 
Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment land would face simi- 
lar disembowelment. 

The energy, mining, and. 
lumber companies are en- 
thusiastically lobbying for 
the Stevens bill, and they 
anxiously await the out- 
come of the Senate debates. 
If this bill passes, the 
Department of the Interior 
(and Senator Stevens) has 
stated that it will push for 
legislation (now pending) 
that will open between one 
and four million acres of 
National Wildlife Refuge 
lands in Alaska and the 
continental United States to 
oil and gas leasing, grazing, 
timbering, and farming. 

The forthcoming assault 
on the land would not stop 
here. 
tinental shelf and the coas- 
tal waters of California are 
threatened by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior’s plans 
to expand off-shore oil and 
gas drilling. Already, the 
Reagan administration is 
scheduled to offer five-year 
leases to the Alaskan outer 
continental shelf. 

In California, legislation 
is pending that would allow 
oil companies to construct 
drilling platforms and ex- 
plore for oil and gas prior to 
filing an environmental 
assessment statement. 
(Under current law, impact 
statements must be filed 
before the sale of any 
off-shore leases.) The ad- 
ministration and industry 
contend that the sale of a 
lease, by itself, has no 
environmental impact, and 
that therefore the impact 
statements should be 
required only after oil 
and/or gas has been dis- 
covered. 

The government’s rea- 
soning is patently fallacious. 
The purpose of an environ- 
mental impact statement is 
to describe and identify the 
probable (adverse) effects 
that a proposed action will 
have on the environment 
before the action is carried 
out — not to discuss damage 
already inflicted upon the 
natural system. 
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Hence, in this one bill 
lies the future of the entire 
wilderness system in Amer- 
ica. The threats represent 
only a few of the numerous 
perils facing the land. It 
becomes clear that we must 
step backwards from the 
inspection of this bill, and 
consider it not as a single 
entity, but as the fulcrum 
of a calculated scheme to 
undermine the protection 
of American wildlands. We 
must understand the 
seriousness of Stevens’ pro- 
posal and attempt to fore- 
see the repercussions of 
such legislation. 

We cannot afford to 
desecrate more land in 
order to satisfy our ever- 
hungry desire for natural 
resources. The need to 
conserve and to plan are 
paramount if our endeavor 
to save the wilderness is to 
be successful. We must 
awaken and realize that the 
development of the North 
American continent is in a 
precarious position and that 
we must act if we are to 
wrest control of our land’s 
fate. from those who seek to 
debase it. 

How can the common 
citizen influence national 
environmental policy? Write 
letters to state and national 
legislators, to your congres- 
sional representatives and 
senators, to influential com- 
mittee members. Let them 
hear your voice — their 
mandate is to carry out 


your will. 
America was built on 
the wilderness ethic of 


struggle and survival. We 
must maintain the remain- 
ing patches of wilderness 
that represent the kindled 
flame of our 
thought, not merely as 
tribute to our history but, 
more importantly, as part 
of our duty to act as 
steward of the Earth. — 


For if we do not, we are > 


doomed to ‘“‘the Brave New 
World of a completely man- 
controlled environment,” as 
Wallace Stegner forecasts in 
The Wilderness Idea. ‘In 
Alaska we have a magnifi- 
cent opportunity to show 
more respect for wilderness 
and wildlife than did our 
forebears. The wonders of 
the wilderness still abound 
there; if we spoil them we 
cannot excuse their defile- 
ment with pleas of ignor- 
ance.”’ 

This commentary issued 
by Stuart L. Udall, Secre- 
tary of the Interior under 
Presidents John F. Kennedy 
and Lyndon B. Johnson, in 
1963 is even more appli- 
cable today than it was 
two decades ago. For 
today, as goes Alaska, so 
goes the nation. 

The address of all U.S. 
senators is: Honorable Sena- 
tor Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 
20510. 

The address of all U.S. 
representatives is: Honor- 
able Representative ; 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 20515. 

When writing  specifi- 
cally about the Stevens bill, 
refer to it as (S. 49). . 
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You Can Make a Difference 


Tuxedo (tuk se’do) n. 1l.a man’s dinner 
Jacket worn for formal occasions. 2.see 
Evening gown. 


It’s Coming... 


Teusday February 14th at 7:30 
North Lounge Billings Center 


NOW GETTING 
YOUR DEGREE 
CAN REALLY PAY- 
TWO YEARS 
BEFORE 

YOU GET IT. 


It's NUPOC, and one thing it stands for isa $1000 a month . 
stipend throughout your junior and senior years, if you 
qualify. It also represents the peace of mind of a prestigious 
engineering management position waiting when you 
graduate. A position offering the best post-graduate nuclear 
engineering training in the world, unique benefits and more 
‘than $40,000 in salary alone after just four years. 


Across from 


The Navy’s Nuclear Power Officer Candidate Program. It’s City Hall Park 


not ROTC. It is one of the most challenging and rewarding 
ways possible to use your superior academic credentials in 
Math, Physics, Engineering or Chemistry. 


Lt. Jack Baker will be on Campus the 14th of February at the 
Placement Office. Or for immediate information, call (617) 
223-0222, Mon.-Wed., 9 AM-3 PM, OP-Code 78. 


119 St. Paul Street 
Burlington, VT 
862-4106 


Round-Trip Fares Adult Children 
White River Jct. 
Bellow Falls 
ivi ; RAK IO There’s never been a better time to take Amtrak to 
| all the fun and excitement of beautiful Montreal. 
for just $5. ae 
| You'll enjoy all the comforts of Amtrak’s on-board 
OW. ND service. Wide, comfortable seats. And snacks, sand- 
9 . wiches and beverages are always available. So you can 
and arrive in Montreal relaxed. 
Amtrak’s Montrealer is a fare deal for the whole 
Reservations must be made in 
OU advance and travel completed within 
5 days: Your travel agent can give 
$ Or call us at 800-USA-RAIL to 
mA find out why, with Amtrak, you’re on 


Montpelier $25.00 $12.50 
AKE a 
Brattleboro 
Because from now through March 31st Amtrak will RS 
take you there for the one-way fare and bring you ba k 
E’l BRIN G forget the hassles of driving and weather conditions 
family. Children travel for half-price. 
you complete details. 
the right track to magical Montreal. 
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VERTIGO: James Stewart and Kim Novak star in the 1958 
thriller. The film is one of five Hitchcock works currently 


in re-release. 


By KEN SCHWAB 

Perhaps more than any 
other director, Alfred 
Hitchcock was an accessible 
celebrity. He made gag 
appearances in his films, 
produced, hosted and occa- 
sionally directed the Alfred 
Hitchcock Presents _ tele- 
vision series, and was a 
critically quotable figure. It 
is now almost four years 
since his death, and his 
resurgent popularity is a 
phenomenon worth noting. 


In September 1983 at 
the New York Film Festi- 
val, five Hitchcock films 
that for years had been 
inaccessible to the general 
public were screened. Hitch- 


cock had calcuiatediy with- 
held these films from circu- 
lation to increase _ their 
eventual financial return. 
Universal purchased all five 
movies from the late direc- 
tor’s estate, and is currently 
re-distributing these films 
by filtering them one at a 
time through New York’s 
D.W. Griffith Theatre. 

The five films are: Rope 
(1948), Rear Window 
(1954), The Man Who 
Knew Too Much (1954), 
The Trouble With Harry 
(1955), and Vertigo (1958). 
Of these, only Rear Window 
and Vertigo, two of the 
finest works by ‘The Mas- 
ter of Suspense,’’ are cur- 
rently in mass distribution. 


é ARTS. 
Alfred Hitchcock Presents 


In Rear Window, 
Hitchcock establishes the 
criteria through which we 
must base our judgment of 
a voyeur. Yet, as a spectator 
to the film’s events, the 
viewer parallels the voyeur. 
By extension, Hitchcock 
has fashioned a disturbing 
examination on the essence 
of the cinematic experience. 


James Stewart plays a 
photographer who has been 
confined to his apartment 
with a broken leg. He passes 
time by gazing out the back 
window into the courtyard 
of his housing complex. 
Observations of his neigh- 
bors lead him to the conclu- 
sion that one of them has 
committed murder. He 
finds it difficult to convince 
anyone that his suspicions 
are valid. 

The film is a master- 
piece of construction. Ste- 
wart’s morbid voyeurism is 
enhanced by adept pacing 
and classical editing tech- 
niques. Emotions are built 
by juxtaposing shots of a 
character’s stare with the 


focus of that character’s 
attention. This calculated 
subjectivity increases the 


viewer’s agitation. 

Stewart is well suited 
for the complexity of the 
photographer’s role. As his 
eventual accomplice, Grace 
Kelly’s character wavers be- 
tween tease and masochist. 
The ability of both actors 


to work well with Hitch- 
cock is evident in _ their 
performances. 

Vertigo is filmed from a 
perspective that often bor- 
ders on a dream-state. Per- 
haps this has been done to 
avert disbelief through the 
outrageous twists of plot. It 
is an effective film only 
because the remote feasibi- 
lity inherent in the screen- 
play is made to seem 
inconsequential. 

A suicidal woman (Kim 
Novak) is being followed by 
a police detective (Stewart) 
at the request of her hus- 
band. The detective falls in 
love with the woman, but is 
unable to prevent her sui- 
cide due to his fear of 
heights. As he returns to 
normal life after a period of 
severe depression, he en- 
counters a woman who 
bears an uncanny likeness 
to the dead woman. 

Again in this film, Ste- 
wart turns in a fine perfor- 
mance, but it is Novak’s 
complicated portrayal that 
is. outstanding. Vertigo 
does not equal the brilliance 
of Rear Window, but it is a 
crafty and entertaining film. 
They are both cinematic 
treasures that should have 
been resurrected long ago. 

The three other films 
are less likely to do as well 
in their theatrical re-release. 


"They had never received the 


great critical acclaim or box 


office response that films 


like Rear Window and 
Vertigo had. 
Besides being Hitch- 


cock’s first color film, Rope 
is aesthetically unlike any 
other’ Hitchcock ~ work. 
Filmed in continuous 10- 
minute segments, with the 
transition between the seg- 
ments skillfully hidden, the 
duration of the dramatic 
action equals the — film’s 
actual running time. It is 
interesting to compare the 
sparse, invisible editing of 
Rope with the 1360 editing 
cuts in The Birds or the 70 
camera set-ups used in the 
45-second shower scene of 
Psycho. 

The 1934 version of 
The Man Who Knew Too 
Much had been the greatest 
popular success of all Hitch- 
cock’s British films. The. 
1954 U.S. remake is similar 
to the original in its con- 
tent. Stewart and Doris Day 
star as tourists who learn of 
a plot to assassinate. a 
foreign diplomat. 

Of the five films being 
re-released, The Trouble 
with Harry is the only one 
not featuring Stewart. The 
lead roles in this film are 
portrayed by John Forsythe 
and Shirley MacLaine. 

All five re-released films 
provide some insight into 
the mind of Alfred Hitch- 
cock. In that respect, they 
all deserve viewing. . 


Directing Shepard’s Future World 


By SOPHY CHAFFEE 

‘No one knows what it’s like to 
be the bad man, to be the sad man, 
behind blue eyes./ No one knows 
what it’s like to be hated, to be 
faded, to telling only lies. 

But my dreams they aren’t as 
empty, as my conscious seems to 
be./ I have hours, only lonely,/ My 
love is vengeance that’s never free.” 

—“‘Behind Blue Eyes”’ 


How do Pete Townshend’s 
words relate to those spoken by 
student director David Stern about 
the opening of Tooth of Crime, the 
University Players’ spring produc- 
tion? Well, the most direct link 
between the Who and Tooth has to 
do with two of our favorite four- 
letter words: rock and roll. 

Sam Shepard’s Tooth of Crime 
is a rock musical set in an atmos- 
phere of violence and survival in the 
world of 2015. The words of the 
sad man behind blue eyes could 
have easily come from Hoss, the 
play’s main character. 

Tooth of Crime is  Stern’s 
fourth directorial effort at the 
Royall Tyler Theatre. You may 
remember his work in Night, 
Crawling Arnold, or Sylvia, an 
original work based on the life of 
Sylvia Plath. One of his innovations 
in Tooth is the ‘‘pre-show,” a 
dance-theatre-mime performance 
given before the play begins. Tooth 
of Crime opens February 15 and 
runs through the 19th, with a 
matinee on February 18. The 
pre-show begins at 7:30 p.m. (1:30 
a.m. for the matinee), with the 
actual performance starting at 8:00 
p.m. (2:00 p.m. for the matinee). 


Yi 


TOOTH OF CRIME: Joanie Mil 


~ tam 


azzo and Paul Schnabel rehearse a scene. 
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KYRA SAULNIER 


The Sam Shepard ‘‘rock musical’? opens at Royall Tyler Theatre Wednes- 


day, February 15. 


Tyler box office. 

The following is excerpted from 
a Cynic interview with Stern: 

Cynic: Why don’t you intro- 
duce the play? 

Stern: To you, or to the world? 

Cynic: To me. 

Stern: The show’s heavy things 
are this: it’s a show about images 
and man’s image being his survival 
and his death. And it’s a show 


the land of music: rock ’n roll, new 
wave, barbershop. 

The plot is bizarre. When I say 
that, it’s not that it’s so different, 
it’s that there isn’t much movement 
in it. The whole first act is pre- 
dominantly seeing inside Hoss — 
what it’s like to be a killer. He is 
the top market killer of his day — 
the Muhammad Ali. 

It’s an image battle, a fight to 
maintain an image in a world that is 


forcing you to maintain it and 
invalidate it at the same time. It’s 
close to boxing — a trainer setting 
you up to fight, fight, fight, but not 
wanting to get his nose punched in. 
Cynic: How does this world of 
2015 reflect our world of 1984? 


Stern: This world is reflecting 
the world we live in because now, 
as in the play, communication is 
lost, in a purer sense, due to the 
grafting of images into ourselves as 
people. We refuse to break down. 
Love is such a mystery today — 
maybe with your lover you can let 


‘ people see what you really are, and 


often not then. 

Cynic: People from other gener- 
ations have criticized rock and roll 
as an image-maker in that kids grab 
onto the rock stars’ images instead 
of developing their own. Does this 
figure into the play? 

Stern: There is that element of 
rock and roll as an image maker, 
but it’s more than that. It’s also a 
driving force as music. It is looked 
at and picked up from, but it has a 
power of its own, The power — you 
know, when a rock group starts 
setting up and playing, you start 
paying attention and moving. 
There’s power there. Rock and roll 
is not just an image to look at and 
take up — it’s strong enough to pull 
400,000 people to Central Park and 
to kill 11 people at the Who. This is 
the kind of music the show con- 
tains. 

Cynic: When I look at the title, 
Tooth of Crime, on the billboard 
outside the theater, it makes me 
think of a mystery, a_ violent 
mystery... 

see TOOTH, page 23 


where images are imperative; it’s 


| Tickets are on sale at the Royall 
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Never Say Never 


By JAYNE KENNEDY 

_ Watching Never Cry 
Wolf, one is grateful that 
the true story on which the 
film is based was told by 
director Carrol Ballard. The 
film concerns a scientist 
sent alone to the Arctic 
with inadequate supplies to 
study wolves. These wolves 
are believed to be drasti- 
cally depleting the caribou 
herds. . 

As a-Walt Disney Stu- 
dios animal classic should, 
Never Cry Wolf has plenty 
of cute baby animals, excit- 
ing but usually harmless 
strokes of danger, striking 
photography, and a strong 
moral strain. As a Carrol 
Ballard film, however, 
Never Cry Wolf challenges 
these conceptions. 

We see cute baby ani- 
mals, but they are orphaned 
— and not by evil villains, 
but by bored, rich, thrill- 
seeking hunters. The strokes 
of danger are usually harm- 
less in the end, but they are 
filmed with the immediate 
horror of the situation. 
When the scientist Tyler 
(Charles Martin Smith) sud- 
denly falls through some ice 
while crossing a lake, we are 
plunged into the water with 
him, with the same shock, 
and the panic of trying to 
smash back through an icy 
ceiling. 

The Hiro Narita photo- 
graphy is striking — crisp 


and powerful, but with a 


slightly haunted 
There are 
out 


feeling. 


the Arctic dusk. 


: XS £¥ & 
By STEPHEN KELLY 


If Mariel Hemingway 
acts like a victim in Bob 
Fosse’s Star 80, it’s not 
because she plays the part 
of a sumptuous playmate 
murdered by her paranoid 
husband. It might be 
because she plays a part 
more aptly performed by 
Adrienne Barbeau or Jamie 
Lee Curtis. Or it could be 
that her infamous self- 
sacrifice (Hemingway’s 
breasts were surgically en- 
larged for the part) was not 
worth it. In any case, her 
performance as 1980 Play- 
mate of the Year Dorothy 
Stratten probably deserves 
as much pity as the Holly- 
wood tragedy portrayed. 


Hemingway has played 
roles of young women gain- 
ing maturity before (Man- 
hattan, Personal Best). 


men running 
into pure whiteness, 
Eskimo faces lit by fire, 
wolves howling against stark 
cliffs, and the pale moon of 


Fallen Star 


NEVER CRY WOLF: Charles Martin Smith plays the 
scientist Tyler. 


Never Cry Wolf has 
definite moral messages, but 
they are handled- with a 
subtlety the Walt Disney 
Studios have not featured in 
the past. The morality of 
Never Cry Wolf is shaded 
with gray, and is based on 
the characters themselves, 
not the machinations of a 
standard plot. Certainly, 
Tyler is the first Disney 


hero to buy a few dozen 
cases of beer. 


When he marks the 
territory around the camp 
in a way similar to the way 
wolves mark theirs (it takes 
him 24 cups of tea), it’s also 
a landmark in Disney his- 
tory. 

The soundtrack by 
Mark Isham is often eerie 
and surprisingly restrained 
considering all the obvious 
majesty of the landscape. It 
emerges as a real relief from 
the standard ‘‘cute animals/ 


However, after two tries 
she seems to have lost her 
impact. Hemingway plays 
Stratten without originality 
or invention. She is the 
innocent young blonde 
caught between her teenage 
infatuations: one with her 
crazed first love and the 
second with a mature Cali- 
fornia movie director. 

If the film is supposed 
to be tragic because of 
Stratten’s unique gift as a 
model-actress-person, then 
Hemingway forgot to give 
her character any truly 
redeeming qualities. She is 
sexy in her innocence, but 
like the stereotype she’s 
trying to escape, she’s also 
phenomenally shallow, even 
for an 18-year-old. 


We see nothing of her 
life besides days reclining 
on silk before the studio 
lights, and nights calling her 
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cute soundtrack trend.” 
Never Cry Wolf is a 
carefully balanced film. The 
photography, the music, the 
delicate morality, the scien- 
tist, the Eskimos, and the 
filmmakers are all involved 
in the constant dilemma — 
to tell a story about what it 
means to observe from a 
distance, while, at the same 
time, making that story 
connect with an audience. 


For the most part, the 
film succeeds extremely 
well. The adult audience’s 
interest will be held by the 
scientist’s struggles, the 
naturalism of the film- 
making, and the beautiful 
compositions. For children, 
though, there may be an 
even closer connection with 
the film. I realized Never 
Cry Wolf was a sure classic 
when the children in the 
audience started to howl 
back to the lonely wolves 
on the screen. ® 


husband offstage left. In the 
movie Stratten appears to 
have no close friends out- 
side Hugh Hefner, and no 
interests outside brushing 
her hair. Like some gor- 
geous automaton, Heming- 
way plays Stratten at some 
falsely dramatic level; it is 
as if she knows she will be 
slain. And since she knows 
it, and we know it, the film 
becomes just a glorified 
remake of that one-star 
classic, Death of a Play- 
mate. Star 80, like the 
slaying, is senseless, and 
that is Hemingway’s fault. 


But she is not alone. In 
directing this film Bob 
Fosse has given her little or 
nothing to work with, Star 
80 is only a_ situation 
tragedy. It is impossible to 
give the story away, because 
the opening shot of man- 
gled, bloodied bodies just 
confirms for us what the AP 


wire said three years ago. 
And without any interesting 
characterizations of Strat- 
ten, the movie becomes a 
morbid guessing game of 
when the psychotic boy- 
friend will pull the trigger 
and the opening scene will 
return. 


see Star 80, page 20 
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ROSES ARE RED — _ 
LEVI’S® ARE BLUE, 


(You write the rest, 
and win something new!) 


To Enter: Entries must be received by 5 p.m., Feb. 14. 
Finish this one or write another 4 line poem, and 
bring (or mail) with your name, 
address and tel. # to: 


“The place for pants on Church Street” 
32 Church St. * Burlington, VT 05401 
OPEN MON. &.FRI. NIGHTS 'TIL 9, SUN. 12-5 
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DOORS & WINDOWS 
FORMICA COUNTERTOPS 
PICTURE FRAMES 

BLDRS HARDWARE 
PANELING 

SHELVING 

MOULDINGS 

CABINET 

CORK BOARDS 


Over 50 years of Service 


315 PINE STREET 
BURLINGTON 


YOUR 
LUMBER NUMBER 


863-3428 


T.A. HAIGH 


LUMBER COMPANY,INC 


B Alovist-Inc. 


For Special Occasions... 
or For No Reason At All 


1437 Williston Rd. So. Burlington 658-4733 


OIL CHANGE SPECIAL 


Up to 5 qts. of Texaco’s 
Havoline Supreme 10w-40 


* Fram-Filter 
$149 


eLube 
BOURNE’S SERVICE CENTER 


760 Shelburne Road 
SO. BURLINGTON, VT 0540i 
Phone 658-6460 


Offer Expires Feb.17, 1984 


Ph 
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This Spring 
It’s Happening At 


101 Main St.-863-3322 


Son Seals 
February 13 at 8:00—$5.00 


Los Lobos 
February 14 at 8:30—$5.50 


Jonathan Edwards 
February 21 at 7:30 & 10:30—$6.00 


Delbert McClinton 
February 28 at 8:30—$7.50 


February14 at 8:30—S$5.50 


Jonathan Edwards 
- February 2] at 7:30 & 10:30—$6.00 


Delbert McClinton 
February 28 at 8.30—$7.50 


The David Bromberg Quartet 
March 4 at 7:30 & 10:30—$7.50 


Jerry Jeff Walker 
& 
The Lost Gonzo Band(!) 
March 5 at 7:30 & 10:30—$9.50 


Pre-St.Patricks Day Bash 


The Clancy Brothers 


With Robbie O’Connel 


March 6 at 7:30 & 10:30—$9.50 


The Incredible Casuals 
March 11 at 9:30—$3.50 


The One And Only... 


B.B. King 
April 11 at 7:30 & 10:30—$10.50 


An Evening With The Jazz Greats 
The 


Stephane Grappelli 


Quartet 
April 29 at 7:30 & 10:30 


A Monumental Reunion 


Steeleye Span 
May 3 at 8:30—$8.00 


Church Street 
Readings 


By FRANCINE WITTE 

A small crowd grew 
steadily as local poet Michi- 
yo Fukaya read her work 
last Friday night at Burling- 
ton’s Church Street Center. 
In her first solo reading, the 
young author held the 
audience’s attention. Some 
of the gathering leaned back 
in their chairs staring intent- 
ly; some leaned forward 
chin in hand. Diminutive 
and soft-spoken, Fukaya 
wore her hair in a bun, and 
a kimono-type jacket over 
brown slacks. She 
approached the group of 10 
and began reading “‘A Parti- 
cular Case,’’ a short story 
that appeared in the Spring 
issue of Common Lives/ 
Lesbian Lives. 

The story is a patch- 
work of scenes including a 
mental hospital, a lesbian 
relationship, the adoption 
of a child and the feeling 
of growing up knowing that 
you are different and that 


LH. 


others know it too. The 
theme of alienation ties all 
of the pieces together. The 
narrative is peppered with 
personal observations on 
Fukaya’s views: society’s 
unfair treatment of women, 
how some women’s social 
life consists only of going to 
the laundromat, how all the 
important things happen to 
men. 

The most vivid images 
were drawn in the scenes in 
the mental hospital. Fukaya 
talked of “rips of pain,” 
“tearing of limbs,’’ and 
“screaming at the walls.” 

After a 10-minute inter- 
mission in which Fukaya 
chatted with members of 
the group, she approached 
the expanded circle and 
said, “‘I’m Michiyo Fukaya, 
I’m getting paid to read 
tonight.”’ 

She sat down and in a 
more confident tone began 
revealing her lifestyle and 


ideals through a series of 
poems. 

“Mutual Pact” is a 
poem in which Fukaya 
takes the tradition of 
arranged marriages and 
applies it to two lesbians. 
“After that (writing the 
poem) I came out and 
discovered I was a lesbian.” 
‘‘Peggy’s House”’ contained 
a graphic description of 
lesbian lovemaking. ‘‘Con- 
frontation”’ dealt with the 
indignation a woman feels 
to a male’s verbal street 
assault. 

* Though the poems 
seemed at first to be self- 
indulgent and _ narrowly 
focused, the themes of 
Fukaya’s poetry broadened 
as she continued. She fan- 
ned into issues concerning 
racism, nature and parent- 
hood. In a_ particularly 
jaunty poem, “It’s Really 
Welfare,’ she translated per- 
sonal emotion (‘I’m tired 
of measured lyrical beats/ 


of lies fed me’’) into an 
arresting rhythm that just 
made you listen. 

Racism was dealt with 
in “From Jap to Jew” in 
which she talked of the 
connection between racism 
and anti-semitism. The 
poem ended with a chilling 
observation, “The end is 
not yet, the end is not 
yet...” 

A graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts at 
Amherst, Fukaya lives in 
Burlington. She is an editor 


with Commonwomon, has 
published a short volume of 


poetry entitled ‘Lesbian 


Lyrics,” and is currently 
working on a novel. 


_ Fukaya’s reading was 
part of a series of Friday 
night readings sponsored by 
the Church Street Center. 
The readings will continue 
until May 18. ° 


STAR 80 


continued from page 19 


For those. who enjoy 
the slick photography of a 
Bob Fosse film, Star 80 
may have some attraction. 
But the freeze frames are so 
excessive, the dubbed zips 
of an autowinder so mono- 
tonous, that the cinemato- 
graphy is overshadowed by 
gimmickry. In a_ rather 
interesting twist, though, all 
of this does not interfere 
with the only successful 
characterization of the 
movie, Cliff Robertson’s 
Hugh Hefner. 


In Robertson we really 
do get some depth. Hefner 
appears as the modest 
pajama-clad host, the 
shrewd business tycoon, 
and the almost comical 
Stratten father figure. 
Robertson gives us a look at 
the man we all had known 
previously only in the world 
of Playboy. 

Star 80 has been adver- 
tised as one of the year’s 10 
best. And true to billing, 10 
critics of mass media are 
listed as a seal of approval. 
It makes me curious: were 
there only 10 films pro- 
duced in America last year?¢ 


petectnacrhannaninapeisrte ME! 
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WRUV RADIOTHON 


Want to send that “special someone” a 
special message? Let WRUV do it for you. 


| 


=! 


I 
: SONGS REQUESTED: 


(Include artist and album) 


1 SECOND ALTERNATIVE: 


DEDICATION: 


TIME SLOT: 
AS 2-3pm., 1-2am, etc.) 


ig Valentine's Day bring someone you love and the coupan 

below toBen&erry’s and we'll give you two of our famous 

brownie specials for the price of one. 3 

Think of it. A homemade brownie with 
Vermont's Finest All Natural le Cream, our homemade hot 


beeen ee eee ee ee 


BENGJERRYS 


| ICE CREAM SHOP & SODA FOUNTAIN 


> BSSEX JCT. 
SHELBURNE BUI UL NGTON COMPLEX 199 PEARL 31 
RTT SHELBURNE BAY PLAZA 100 CHERRY 31 
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Become a fashion model. 


Learn from the professionals... Experienced 
photographers, stylists, and makeup artists will 
prepare you for a career in fashion. 

Register now for 1984 Work- 

shops. Call the Talent 
Connection TODAY 


for an appointment 
864-1828 A 


73 Church Street 
802/864-1828 


through Syracuse University’s study abroad programs. 


Study in one of SU’s 27 academic programs conducted in 
England, France, Italy, Spain and other locations. Grants 
are available for a semester, a year, or a summer of foreign 
study. Want to learn more? Complete and return this ad to 
Michael Calo, Division of International Programs Abroad, 


Name 
Address 


City 


Program of interest 


COMMITMENT 
to 


CARING 


AS AN 
AIR FORCE 
NURSE 


A new world of nursing opens when you become an Air 
Force nurse. 

You are committed to the welfare of service members and 
their dependents. With worldwide employment and travel op- 
portunities, you'll receive a highly competitive pay and com- 
pensation package. 

If you're pursuing a bachelor of science degree in nursing 
and are qualified, you could become a member of the USAF 
Nurse Corps through Air Force ROTC. You may also be 
eligible for an AFROTC two-year nursing scholarship which 
pays full tuition, lab and incidental fees, books, plus $100 a 
month tax-free. During the last two years of AFROTC, you 
will receive $100 a month tax-free during the school year 
even if not on scholarship. 

So while working for your degree, consider the advantages 
of Air Force ROTC and the exciting world of an Air Force 


nurse. CONTACT ***Majorm Bernie Dee 


St. Michael's College 
655-2000 ext 2554 


ALRGEORGE 
ROTC | 


Gateway,to a great way of life. 


Get Ready For Skiing 


You've got the best equipment 
and its all tuned and ready to go. 
But what about your vision? 
Replace your eyeglasses with 
contact lenses and enjoy a whole 
new freedom. No more fogging & 
freezing up. 


Call today & find out how greai 
contact lenses are for sports. 
Daily wear lenses start at $125 
and Extended Wear lenses start 
$200 
DR.THOMAS H.CLARK™} 

308 Pearl St., Burlington, Vt.05401 -"" 


862-1947 
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Festive Folly 


By DAVE MOODY 
Talley’s Folly by Lanford 
Wilson. Directed by John 
Morrison. Produced by the 
Vermont Actors Workshop. 

“People think that 
they’re eggs. It’s the Hum- 
pty Dumpty complex; don’t 
get too close, don’t risk 
getting your shell cracked.” 
That, according to the zany 
Matt Friedman, is the main 
problem with the world 
today. His quest to ‘“‘break 
through shells”’ is. the driv- 
ing element of Talley’s 
Folly, a Vermont Actor’s 
Workshop Production that 


closed out a two-week: run. 


at Burlington’s City Hall 
Auditorium Sunday night. 
The storyline is a simple 
one. Matt Friedman loves 
Sally Talley. However, since 
a brief summertime fling 
almost a year ago, Sally has 
steadfastly refused to see 
him. Matt’s indomitable 
self-confidence tells him 
that Sally loves him too, so 
he sets out on the consider- 


LLEY’S FOLLY: Gracie 


TA 


plains all the _ theatrical 
devices on stage (‘‘We’ve 
even got fancy revolving 
foot-lights to make it seem 
like we’re on the riverbank. 
Sorry, but you’re all sitting 
in the river.”’) to the power- 
ful climax when all of the 
shells lay broken on the 
ground, Matt Friedman is a 
delightful tour guide 
through his own unlikely 
love story. Propper estab- 
lished an instant rapport 
with the audience, and held 
them in the palm of his 
hand all evening long. 
Gracie Kiley’s portrayal 
of the troubled Sally Talley 
took a bit longer to warm 
up to, but was well worth 
the wait. Sally is a young 
girl with a barrel of well- 
hidden secrets, which she 
gives up oh-so-grudgingly 
under the onslaught of 
Matt’s incessant prodding. 
Early in the play, Sally’s 
anger over -Matt’s appear- 
ance at her family’s Mis- 
souri boathouse is alienat- 


“MARK SWEENEY 


Kiley and Herb Propper ap- 


peared in the Vermont Actors Workshop production. 


able mission of breaking 
through the series -of 
“shells” that she has built 
up around herself. 

No tactic is too frivo- 
lous or too absurd for Matt, 
as. he slowly but surely 
chips away and finds the 
real Sally, while at the same 
time shedding some troub- 
ling secrets of his own. The 
story gradually builds to a 
‘shattering climax, when at 
last, everything comes out 
in the open for all to see. In 
the end, Matt is no longer a 
jabbering lunatic and Sally 
is no longer a gruff indivi- 
dualist. They have miracu- 
lously found a way to break 
through their shells and love 
each other, and a happy 
ending is assured. 

Friedman, flawlessly 
portrayed by UVM Visiting 
Theatre Professor Herb 
Propper, is an 
headed eccentric, a dither- 
ing airhead that spends the 
entire 97 minute show in 
high gear. From the opening 
monologue where he ex- 
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empty- * 


ing, but as the character 
warms up, so does Kiley’s 
performance. When — she 
smiled, she lit up the entire 
stage, and the auditorium 
warmed perceptibly. 


F. Patrick Orr’s set and 
lighting designs were simple, 
rustic, and unobtrusive, 
exactly as they should be 
for an intimate “‘close quar- 
ters” production. There 
were no grandiose light 
changes or lavish props to 
detract from the on-stage 
actions, and this low-key 
approach added greatly to 
the intimacy of the show. 

While there were a few 
rough spots, especially in 
the early minutes of the 
show when the dialogue 
threatened to become for- 
ced, Talley’s Folly shone 
through as an_ excellent 
example of what a small 
cast theatre production can 
be. The Vermont Actor’s 
Workshop has done itself 
proud once again. ” 


eSPUUNS 


SVENTS 


t | (PRL Beaks + PRICES. 
s “7 Mh N4AiEWT = 8m Be 


, Ws hi is Cav 
LAA fHUZES 


163 Church Street @ Burlington, Vermont 05401 @ (802) 864-9324 


ENGINEERING MAJORS HAVE 
ENOUGH STRESS WITHOUT HAVING 
TO WORRY ABOUT TUITION. 


Si ee, If one of the angles you've been 
Gs & studying lately is a way to pay your 
tuition costs, Army ROTC would like 
to offer some sound advice. 

Apply for an Army ROTC 
scholarship. 

Recently, we set aside hundreds 
nee ; of scholarships solely for engineering 

: majors like yourself. 

Each one covers full 
tuition, books and other 
supplies, and pays you up 
to $1,000 each school 
year it's in effect. 

So if the stress of 
worrying about tuition 
is bending you out of 

shape, get some finan- 
cial support. Apply 
for an Army ROTC 
scholarship today. 
For more informa- 
tion, contact your Pro- 
fessor of Military Science. 


ENGINEERING STUDENTS DON’T PASS UP THE OPORTUNITY TO APPLY FOR ONE 
OF OUR 2 OR 3 YEAR SCHOLARSHIPS. APPLICATIONS ARE NOW BEING PROCESS- 
ED. SEE CAPTAIN BRUNER AT 601 MAIN STREET OR CALL HIM AT 656-2966 FOR 
MORE INFORMATION. DO IT NOW! , 
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continued from page 18 
Stern: Shepard is a 
clever man. I searched for a 
long time to understand the 
title. I finally found a poem 
that in it had the words 
“tooth of crime.” It was a 
poem about images — peo- 
ple’s identities and loss of 
them. The words meant: 
the point of it all, this was 
the crux of the matter. 
Shepard found a title that 


Cynic: What can we 
expect from the technical 
aspects of the play? 

Stern: You can expect 
to be gradually taken 
through the pre-show’ into 
the increasingly potent 
environment through fenc- 
ing and dimly lit moving 
shapes — _ to _ leather, 
chrome, steel. 


Cynic: What’s exciting 
about having Shepard as the 


sells and a title that means playwright? 
something. 


Wien “ 
to 
eda part OpPe® 


mss Seven gets thi 


Stern: Forme ——— 


nothing except that it sells. 
He seems to be a gifted 
man. A play is a play — 
that’s what you have to 
work with. 


Cynic: What do you see 
as the appeal of the play to 
a college-age audience? 

Stern: The strong 
music. And the _ environ- 
ment of high passion and 
violence. That really gears 
them up. Actually, there 
isn’t much violence in the 
play — no blood. The play 


takes place in the eye of a 
hurricane. In the eye of a 
hurricane such as in The 
Road Warrior. 


Cynic: What about the 
pre-show? 

Stern: It’s an attempt to 
further illuminate the 
environment that surrounds 
the script. It takes the 
museum-display approach, 
with exhibits becoming in- 
creasingly animated, leading 
directly into the production 
itself. 


“OOM UmDER us GoveRnaeNt SUPERS™ 
Mercryyye OSEM E SEAGRAM & SONS 


a 
MMO Bautimome mo so saw FRANCIS? 
750 ML» 90 PROOF 


z stir UP somethin 


hot music nat remember, $ 


SEAGRAM DISTILLERS CO., N.Y., N.Y. AMERICAN WHISKEY-A BLEND 
#0 PROOF “SEVEN-UP” AND ‘7 UP” ARE TRADEMARKS OF THE SEVEN-UP COMPANY 
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TOTAL BEAUTY 
BY FRANK COOPEF 


Facial, manicure, an 


lower le 


waxing $50.00 value now $35.00. 
Offer expires 3/0/84. The look of 
today is total beauty, 


FRANK C@PER, INC. 


Hair and Skin Care 
174 Battery St., Burlington, VT 05401 ¢ 658-6565 
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TOOTH - 


Cynic: And the cos- 
tumes? 

Stern: There’s a myriad. 
The types are very strong. 
The costumes reflect diver- 
sity in that they’re western 
and tuxedos and they’re 
denim and leather. 

Cynic: What attracted 
you to this show? 

Stern: I love a show 
with guts and I love a 
challenge. Shepard doesn’t 
make it easy. There are a 
lot of shows I’d like to 
direct,so I picked one. e 


SUDS CITY 


247 No. Winooski Ave. 
Burlington, VI 
(next to Dairy Queen) 
864-9433 
DROP-OFF 
LAUNDRY SERVICE 


—Top Loader...... $3.50 
— Double Loader. . . 
—Triple Loader. .... $7.50 


*Includes wash, dry, fold & soap. 


Romance 


Take a Short Cut 

to Carefree Styling 
It's the Latest 

in Hair Fashion! 


Today's look 1§ shon and smart it's easy to 
wear and easy to care Now it’s easier than 
ever with this money saving coupon 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


$9.50 


JUST-A-CUT 


Offer Expires 
2/16/84 


GREAT 
EHPECTATIONS 
BFP/10-18 
ee 
Custom Hair Design 
(hat only Looks expensive 


GREA 
ECHPECTATIONS 


PRECISION HAIRCUT TERS 
UNIVERSITY MALL 


(Near Zayres) 
Route 89 & Williston Road 


SO. BURLINGTON 864-4047 
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My Candy Industry Heroes 


By JAYNE KENNEDY 

This is a true story. No names 
have been changed to protect the 
innocent. 

The Ferrara Pan Candy Com- 
pany has restored my faith in 
American capitalism. Not only do 
they make delicious, economically 
priced, and cleverly packaged can- 
dies, they also respond to their 
mail. 

Several months ago, in a flurry 
of faith in American industry, I and 
a friend decided to write a letter to 
our heroes of candy making, the 
people at the Ferrara Pan Com- 
pany. We had been devout devour- 
ers of their products since early 
childhood, and as we grew towards 
adulthood, our appreciation turned 
into an obsession. 

We, of the Ferrara Pan Clan, 
have spent countless hours in Mom 
and Pop stores all over the country, 
looking for, hoping for, and even 
lobbying for tasty confections like 
“Lemonheads” and ‘‘Red Hots.” In 
Vic’s Meats of Winooski we have 
found a steady supplier, and have 
learned a valuable lesson about 
finding Ferrara Pan treats. Go to 
stores near elementary schools. 
Ferrara Pan candies usually sell for 
a dime a box, a tremendous candy 
value for tots. 

The night we wrote our letter, 
my friend Wolf and I indulged 
ourselves in a culinary adventure — 
we bought every Ferrara Pan 
confection we could lay our des- 
perate hands on, poured them all 
into a bowl, and ate them WITH- 
OUT LOOKING AT THEM! Trust 
me when I tell you that, though 
“Cherry Chans” and ‘“Lemon- 
heads” are made of the very same 
ingredients with a different artifi- 
cial flavor, that difference can be 
shocking to unsuspecting taste 
buds. 

Also, part of the thrill of any 
single box of Ferrara Pan candies is 
that no two candies will taste the 
same — some are sweet, others 
quite sour, and only a seasoned 
candy eater can eat an entire box of 
“Cherry Chans’”’? without wincing 
once or twice. Wolf and I are 
seasoned candy eaters, and to prove 
it to the candy industry, we wrote 
our letter. 


Foosball Takes Hall By 


By NATALIE BENSIMHON 


playing foosball. Foosball 


FEATURES 


FERRARA PAN CANDY CO.,NOT INC. 7301 West Harrison Street - Forest Park , Il. 60130 


With trepidation in our hearts, 
and Lemonheads in our mouths, we 
began our correspondence, which 
went as follows: 

Dear Folks, 

For many months now, we have 
been living the Ferrara Pan life. 
Your company motto of ‘Candy is 
delicious food, eat some every day”’ 
has gotten us through many dark 
moments, and we think that it 
alone is worth a few novels and 
several trips to the dentist. How- 
ever, just for the sake of us and our 
loved ones in the sweeping Ferrara 
Pan Clan, please add our humble 
addendum to your winning slogan: 


Friday nights in Wills 
Hall usually involve some 
peculiar ongoings. A _ stu- 
dent may be sitting at her 
desk, diligently trying to get 
a jump on her weekend’s 
work. Perusing the pages of 
her history text, she ima- 
gines she can hear the 
American Revolution next 
door. She hears the boom 
of the cannons and the war 
cries of the Indian allies. 
But as she continues to 
study the Constitution, she 
still hears these noises. Then 
she realizes the din is 
coming from the lounge. 

She ventures into the 
lounge and sees a group of 
male students huddled 
around a table. They are 
spinning long, metal rods 
with five inch tall plastic 
men attached to them, 
They are trying to hit a 
heavy ping pong ball into a 
goal at the side of the table. 

As you may have 
guessed, these students are 
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has become a new rage since 
a table has been placed 
in the Wills Hall first-floor 
lounge. The table has been 
installed on a trial basis. 
There are two camps — each 
with different ideas on 
whether it should stay or 
not. 

The first camp consists 
mainly of the girls who live 
on the first floor and the 
people who like to watch 
TV in the lounge. They 
cannot understand the fas- 
cination with the game, and 
found the noise _ bother- 
some. 

The second camp con- 
sists mostly of the male and 
female students who thrive 
on foosball. They have 
discovered foosball is a 
great study break. And they 
have discovered, if you 
practice long enough and 
get good enough you can 
probably make a living of it 
at Finnigan’s. The foos- 
ballers also think they have 


as much right to be in the 
lounge as the TV-watchers. 

from Buckham 
is very enthusiastic 


‘We put a little carnauba wax in 
everything we make.”’ 

We must ask, who is responsible 
for the magnificent art work that 
graces the boxes your fine treats 
come in? Can we get any of these 
designs tatooed on our bodies 
anywhere in the continental United 
States or near any of our military 
bases abroad ? 

Of course, among the myriad of 
Ferrara Pan qualities, we must 
mention what a heck of a good deal 
they are. It’s good to know that the 
young and not so financially secure 
can still enjoy the finer things in 
life. God bless you. Please respond. 


Storm 


TWO CAMPS: Some think it’s neat, some think it’s noisy. 
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about the game — “It’s 
about time that the Univer- 
sity has bought a foosball 
table for CBW. It’s a very 


Grateful, 

Wolf Knapp and 

Jayne Kennedy 
P.S. Is there any~ chance of 
“Lemonheads” becoming a video 
game? We think theyre about the 
keenest thing you make, and 
that’s a tough choice. 

Well, yes, we were a bit flip- 
pant, but never insincere. Several 
days later, I made one of my most 
rewarding trips ever to the mailbox; 
for there, waiting for me, was a 
letter from Salvatore Ferrara II, 
president of the Ferrara Pan Candy 
Company, Not Inc. (it said this 
proudly and in bold blue letters on 
the envelope). It was with the 
fondest reverence that I opened and 
read this letter from the King of 


-Candy: 


Dear Wolf and Jayne: 

We wish to acknowledge your 
letter regarding our candies and 
thank you for your compliments to 
our products and our packaging. We 
are always pleased to hear from our 
customers. 

All of our products are made of 
the very finest of pure, wholesome 
ingredients and we do everything 
we can to make sure the customer 
receives fresh, tasty products of the 
highest quality. Carnauba wax is 
derived from a Brazilian wax palm, 
The crude wax is refined until 
completely free of all impurities. It 
is an edible vegetable wax and is 
used in extremely small amounts 
for polishing hard candy to give it a 
shiny, attractive appearance. 

Our candy is one of the best 
values on today’s market. We pride 
ourselves on making quality candy 
products which can be purchased 
with the lowest denomination 
coins. 

Thank you for taking time to 
write us and for purchasing our 
candies. 

Sincerely yours, 

Ferrara Pan Candy 

Company, Not Inc. 
- Salvatore Ferrara II 

With one fine letter, the Ferrara 
Pan. Candy Company, Not. Inc., 
sealed my loyalty for life. Now, I 
cannot see an empty Lemonhead 
box lying on the dirty sidewalk 
without getting a warm feeling in 
my heart. bd 


see FOOSBALL, page 27 


fast-paced game that’s bet- 
ter than ping pong or pool.” 


By CAROLYN COSGROVE 

One morning last semester, a 
janitor supposedly witnessed a 
ghost incident at UVM’s Counseling 
and Testing Center. 

Michael Coccetti, a 30-year-old 


janitor from Syracuse, N.Y., was, 


‘cleaning at 6:00 a.m. downstairs 
when he saw the lights flickering on 
and off. At first Coccetti shrugged 
it off as one of the power failures 
common in old UVM buildings. 
When he was upstairs a few minutes 
later, however, the lights in the hal: 


began to flick on and off. Sensing | 


foul play, Coccetti yelled, ‘Hey 


cut that out!” and then called his | 
supervisor at the physical plant. He | 
was advised to leave the building 


and call Security. 

Security arrived shortly after 
ward, thoroughly 
building, and found nothing. Coc 
cetti then reentered the building to 


finish his job. 
Minutes later, on the second 
floor, Coccetti began to hear 


strange thumping noises and then, 


he said, there was a rush of air like | 


something had just blown past him 
Next, his trash barrel, which was fa 
from the edge of the stairs, crashed 
to the first floor. There were 
rumors of the ghost at Counseling 
and Testing, said Coccetti, but he 
never thought he would encounter 
the spirit. 

When he first started working 
there, he began to notice that doors 
he had closed himself would be 
open the next time he passed. Also, 
he said, sometimes he would get a 
strange feeling like “someone was 
watching me.’ 

Director of Counseling and 
Testing Richard Does was not 
surprised when he heard about the 
incident. Many of the Center’s 
counselors and work study students 
have heard the ghost rumbling 
around on the second floor, but 
Does is the one person who claims 
to have actually seen the spirit. 

Does was sitting alone in his 
office one evening when a spectral 
image of an old man glided down 
the staircase. Does sensed that the 
spirit asked, ‘““‘What are you doing 
here?” Does gave the ghost a 


MEN’S 
REG. NOW 


Johnson Lined Coats $5195 $31.17 

Carhartt Insulated 
Brown Duck Pants $3395 $20.37 
269510 $13.47 
$229 95 to 
$114.97 


Insulated Winter 
- Outerwear 


$14.95t0 $7.47. 
$39.95 to 
$19.97 


Wool Sweaters 


Cotton Thermal 


Tops: 
Underwear $7.45 $5.96 
Bottoms 

$6.45 $5.16 
Corduroys 


by 
Lee & W Wrangler $1895 $9.47 


In The Essex Shopping Center, 
Essex Junction 

| 10-6 

/ Pri til 9 


Pay 
= 


searched the 
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nonverbal sign to indicate that he 
was leaving and then exited the 
building. The television program 
“That’s Incredible’ contacted Does 
to do a segment on UVM’s ghost. 
Does agreed, but the project was 
later abandoned. 

Chuck Sadler, a UVM computer 
science major who develops pro- 
grams for the Center’s computer 
system, has also heard the ghost 
banging around on the second 
floor. Sadler, who often stays at the 


with it. 

Sadler himself was puzzled 
when the computer program he was 
working on all summer was mys- 
teriously erased the day after its 
completion. One explanation for 
the obliteration, said Sadler, is a 
matter of physics: the materials 


used to make the disc could have 
been erased by any strong magnetic 
field. 

Another explanation, though, 
has to do with logic: someone who 


GHOST STORY: One student felt ‘‘jumpy’’ when alone at Counseling and 
Testing; judging from some of the other tales emanating from the old 
building, such a complaint is relatively mild. 


Center alone, admits that he is not 
frightened by these noises but that 
they are annoying. 

“The strangest thing,’’ he sie 
“‘was one time last summer when I 
found the water running in the 
downstairs bathroom.” Coccetti 
also said that he noticed the water 
running while he was working and 
reported it to his supervisor. The 
plumbers worked on the sink for a 
week, but were puzzled because 


‘they could not find anything wrong 


- LADIES’ 


REG. NOW 


Ladies’ Chamois $27.95 $13.97 


Wool Sweaters $2195to $10.97 


Print Cotton 


Turtlenecks $7.95 $3.97 


Corduroy Slacks $21.9510 $12.07 
2 


Striped Colton 
Turtlenécks $6.97 
S13.95lo $8.37 
$23.95 to 
$14.37 


$13.95 


Skirts 


was not familiar with using the 
computer could easily have wiped 
out the program by accident. 

To date, no one has admitted to 
tampering with Chuck’s disc. The 
only other people who had access 
to the computer were counselor Bill 
McNeil and his work-study staff. 
Sadler is certain that he was the 
only one working on a hard disc — 


the other programs were on soft - 


discs. The other people using the 
computer had ‘“‘no reason to use 


BOYS’ 
Wide Wale Cords $1495 


$495 to 
$8.95 


Flannel Shirts 


$12.95to 
$17.45 


Chamois Shirts 


$10.95to 
$18.95 


Long Sleeve 
Knit Shirts 


$1495to 
$29.95 


Wool Sweaters 


Insulated 
Oulerwear $26.95to 


$36.95 


KELTON’S 


ARMY & NAVY STORE 


PAM SILBERMAN 


| Counseling and Testing Ghost Encounters 


this disc,” said Sadler. 

As recently as February 5, 
McNeil heard ‘‘footsteps on the 
second floor.’”? McNeil, who often 
works overtime at the Center, 
claimed that he hears the noises 
frequently. Other counselors who 
have heard  out-of-the-ordinary 
noises include Nancy Miller-Levine, 
Nancy Magnus and Sam Dietzel. 

Work-study students who lock 
up after night clinic at 8:30 p.m. 
are leery of staying at Counseling 
and Testing alone. So far, it has 
been the Center’s unwritten policy 
to make sure no one is ever left in 
the building alone. Laura Hoffman, 
a work-study student, says she felt 
‘Jumpy” one night when her 
co-worker had to leave 10 minutes 
early. 

Both Coccetti and Does have 
researched the background of the 
building. The image he saw, said 
Does, could have been a former 
resident, Captain Jacobs, who 
reportedly died of an infection in 
the building. 

Does said he knows of another 
man who hung himself in the attic. 
If, in the midst of hanging himself, 
the man decided he wanted to live, 
it may be his confused soul that 
wanders the building. 

Soon after his own experience 
with the ghost, Coccetti said that 
the date 1865 just came to his mind 
for no reason. A. source who 
preferred to remain anonymous 
told Coccetti that a Civil War-era 
colonel’s mother-in-law had worked 
in the building. During the Civil 
War, Wheeler House (the building 
adjacent to Counseling and Test- 
ing), is rumored to have been an 
underground railroad stop for slaves 
enroute to Canada. Coccetti tried 
to make a connection between the 
two buildings, but massive con- 
struction on the Counseling and 
Testing building made it too 
difficult to picture what it may 
have looked like during the Civil 
War era. 

Despite the growing number of 
ghost stories leaked from the 
Center, many outsiders remain 
skeptical. Perhaps they should 
take turns closing the Center. 
Alone... M 
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Redwing Insulated 


Boot ‘Style 1212 $69.95 $48.96 
Herman Insulated & 
Water Prooted Boot 
Style 7309 $87.95 $52.77 
Herman Insuiated 


Boot Style 4888 $89.95 $53.97 


Herman Hiking Boot 


Style 4563 $66.95 $40.17 
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Running Shoe $2495 $14.97 
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On The Church Street Marketplace, 
Burlington 

9-5:30 

Fri, ‘til 9 


Liz Claiborne...when you 
want something refresh- 
Ingly right. 


Clean-cut neutrals, fresh 
pastels, the newest palette for 
spring, crafted with an easy, 
casual appeai. Liz’s essential 
trousers; natural, aqua, melon 
or white cotton sheeting; $40. 
Poly/cotton shirt, natural/ 
melon or natural/aqua; $35. 
Acrylic/cotton vest; aqua/ 
natural, sandstone/natural or 
melon/natural. $35. Sizes 4-14. 


On the Marketplace, upper Church St., Burl. MasterCard, Amer. Rx., VISA, Mayfair Charge 
9:30-5:00, Mon. and Fri. ‘til 9 , 


Student 
Discount* 


10% 


Gaynes Pharmacy Is 
Practically On Campus 


r—LValuable Coupon_]---y 
| 
| BOS or | 
| 


on your next purchase of any 


contact lens care product. 
: Expires (2/29/84 


Pharmacy 


Open Daily 9:30-8:30 
Open Fridays 9:30-9:00 
Open Sundays 12:00-5:00 
Phone 862-5130 


SAVE ON 


¢ Vitamins 

¢« Contact Lens 
¢« Care Products 
e Health Aids 


*Excludes certain items Pharmacist Available Till 6:00 Daily 
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Court Cuisine 
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Forest Hills, 22 Main Street, Winooski, 655-0331 

I have two major complaints with Winooski’s Forest 
Hills restaurant. First, and after some serious considera- 
tion, I fail to see what this pleasantly decorated restau- 
rant (the interior is adorned with marine motifs, most 
conspicuously a nine-foot skiff suspended from the 
ceiling) has in common with the section of Queens for 
which it is named. Second, the oft-opened front door of 
the place can circulate an evil draft on a cold night. 

But a name and a nip do not a restaurant make, or 
break, because Forest Hills offers some tasty, affordable 
fare, suitable for a snack, some drinks, or a five-course 
dinner. 

My companion and I dined at Forest. Hills the other 
night, and were pleased, if not impressed. 

The menu lists a cornucopia of snacks, soups, salads 
and sandwiches, not to mention the specialties and — 
entrees. Supplementing the menu is a chalkboard 
covered with daily specials, roughly twice the length of. _ 
the regular bill of fare. 

We kicked: off our meal with two items from the — 
snack section of the menu, potato wraps and “‘Rudolph 
Florentino.” Potato wraps ($3.50) are piping hot potato 
skins smothered with melted cheddar and bacon bits, ~ 
good enough to burn your tongue over. 

Rudolph Florentino ($2.95) is a four-by-four inch — 
chuck of mozzarella cheese deep fried in an Italian — 
batter, topped with sauteed spinach, and dolled up with 
a dollop of marinara sauce. Though you will inevitably _ 
look foolish with a string of mozzarella connecting 
mouth and plate before you, Rudolph Florentino is a 
must. oe ie 

My companion began round two with a hearty cup — 
of Nantucket Quahog chowder ($1.75). The New. 
England staple was served in full form, complete with 
the plastic pack of tiny clam-shaped saltines. My com- 
panion thought it as good as any he had ever had. 

Both our dinners came with salad, which we sam- 
pled next. The house salad was fresh and basic, with the 
restaurant’s own twist of a covering of crushed walnuts. 

For my main course, I had the English staple fish _ 
and chips (priced per catch) made with the fish of the: 
day, in this case scrod, and my companion tried one of 
the specials, the royal seafood nest ($8.25). I was a bit. 
surprised when my dish arrived, because, unlike the 
authentic British dish, my fish and chips arrived in a- 
napkin-lined basket. This can make for some difficult 
eating, because the vinegar seasoning caused the batter 
of the fish and the napkin to become one. And though 
the scrod was quite good, the batter was slightly under- 
cooked, thus soggy. Huge steak fries (read “‘chips’’) were 
plentiful. 

My companion thoroughly enjoyed his royal sea- 
food nest. It consisted of scallops and shrimp in a cream 
sauce with carrots and peas, served in a nest of shoe- 
string french fried potatoes, all on a bed of rice. He was 
contented with the abundance of scallops, but found 
the sauce a bit on the heavy side. 

By now, we had to unbutton our Levis to continue, 
because we refused to stop until we gave the chocolate 
silk pie ($2.00) a taste. If Forest Hills is a misnomer, 
chocolate silk is not. My companion noted it “was a 

melt-in-your-mouth type thing.’’ I was speechless. This 
is the kind of delicacy you can not really talk about. 
Coffee ensued. 

Our over-ambitious meal ran nearly $25, but persons 
with more normal eating habits could certainly dine for 
less, and Forest Hills is great for a bite and a drink as 


well. 
—Joshua Prince 
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The Evil Art of Plagiarism 


By BILL PENROSE 

Plagiarism. Most students cringe 
at the word. It conjures terrifying 
images of being confronted by the 
professor, standing trial before a 
jury of your peers and being 
thrown out of school, branded for 
life as a cheater. My attitude 
toward plagiarism is different. I’m 
for-it. 

Some paper assignments do not 
readily lend themselves to plagiar- 
ism. Kor example, you are told to 
write a short story’ for a creative 
writing course. Using your well- 
developed procrastinatory | skills, 
you blow it off until the day 
before it is due. When you finally 
sit down to write, it’s like stacking 
sugar. Your creative juices are as 
flat as last night’s beer. What do 
you do? 

There are a couple of options. 
Should you have any stories written 
for previous classes, simply resub- 
mit them. Your prof may get 
suspicious if handed a paper that 
has already been corrected and 
graded, so be sure to retype it. If 
that won’t work, go to the library, 
the periodicals section. Hunt up an 


Once again, 
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obscure fiction magazine, find a 
story that suits your needs and 
Xerox it. Turning in a Xeroxed 
paper is bad form, and may lower 
your grade, so at least do your own 
typing. This virtually ensures you 
will get away with it. 

Research papers present a 
different sort of problem. It is a 
relatively simple matter to copy a 
aragraph or two out of the World 


_. 


Citi 


L.A. 


Book and hand it in. We all remem- 
ber doing that in the fourth grade. 
But people, we’re in college now, 
and the academic demands are 
greater. For one thing, few profes- 
sors assign the sort of topic which 
can be adequately covered in a few 
paragraphs from the-encyclopedia. 


This calls for more daring in your 
plagiarism. 


There was that golden summer... 
and every night a silver moon 
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theres a beer with character. 


dilable in limited areas. 


Don’t be afraid to steal large 
portions of your essay. The profes- 
sor will admire your resourcefulness 
and courage. Should you be cursed 
with an overactive conscience, do 
what a friend of mine did. He 
turned in a paper lifted in its 
entirety from a well-known source, 
indicating as much with a footnote 
at the end. This was truly brilliant. 
The prof had no choice but to give 
him an A: it was for an ethics class. 

The essential thing to remember 
when plagiarizing is to choose an 
obscure source. The class text is an 
excellent option. Few professors 
actually read the texts they assign. 
My God, would you read an econo- 
mics textbook written for college 
students if you were expert in the 
field? You’d bull your way through 
using your innate knowledge of 
the subject, relying on _ chap- 
ter headings to ensure pertinence in 
your lectures. This is especially true 
of tenured professors, who in 
effect have a no-cut contract with 
the university. Tenure means aca- 
demic freedom, _which permits 
pursuit of higher ideals, such as 
seducing students and increasing 
one’s alcohol tolerance. 

Plagiarism is a dying art. Honor 
codes, various campus _ guilt- 
infliction groups and peer pressure 
from classmates raised on Leo 
Buscaglia have all contributed to 
the current dim regard in which 
plagiarism is held. We can reverse 
this trend. Why, if everyone were to 
steal just a few sentences of their 
next paper, we could soon restore 
plagiarism to the exalted status it 
once enjoyed on America’s cam- 
puses. Do it for the only country 
whose national anthem borrows its 
melody from an old British beer- 
drinking song. Plagiarism: it’s the 
American way. e 


FOOSBALL 
continued from page 24 


No one dislikes the game in it- 
self or the people who play, but the 
noise is a problem. ‘“‘It’s difficult 
to watch TV and since I don’t play 
foosball I’d like it better over in the 
common area,” claims Katie, who 
lives on Wills third. Marianne (first) 
believes, “It’s good for the guys but 
it makes me twitch when I watch 
TV." 

The revolution going on in Wills 
is not as dramatic as the 1776 ori- 
ginal. But when the foosball Consti- 
tution is finally ratified, Wills Hall 
will return to peace. e 
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Basketball Team 
Outdueled by 
Dayton, Notre 


Dame 


By ANDY COOK 

SOUTH BEND, Ind. — 
You can open your eyes 
now. It’s all over, and 
really, the punishment 
wasn’t. that bad. 

Yes, the Catamounts’ 
march through a midwes- 
tern basketball death camp 
produced the two _ losses 
everyone expected, but 
even looking at UVM’s ugly 
4-16 record, there are rea- 
sons for optimism as Ver- 
mont heads into tonight’s 
matchup in Burlington 
against Middlebury (7:30, 
WVMT620-AM). — 

This was no usual week- 
end, my friends. There was 
more than the usual two or 
three writers and a crowd 
the size of Pownal, Ver- 
mont. This was big time 
basketball — Saturday night 
at Dayton University (an 
81-53 loss) and Monday 
night at Notre Dame (a 
63-49 loss). We're talking 
big press rooms, courtesy 
dinners, several mini-cams, 
TV timeouts, huge crowds, 
autograph-seeking fans, 
male and female cheer- 
leaders, big bands, the 
works. 

“T told the team before 
the (Dayton) game I didn’t 
know if we could win,”’ said 
Vermont coach Bill Whit- 
more Saturday night. ‘‘But I 
think this was a _ good 
learning experience.”’ 

The University of Day- 
ton arena was filled with 
12,011 on a wet Saturday 
night in a definitely blue- 
collar town. They came 
not necessarily to see the 
Catamounts play, but to 
witness the Flyers’ bid for 
their 1000th win in a 
program that started back 
in 1906. Vermont trailed 
42-25 at the half, despite 
shooting 56 percent: from 
the field. Yet the Cats made 
10 turnovers (compared to 
Dayton’s three) and were 
outrebounded 20-14. And, 
with All-American Roose- 
velt Chapman assuming 
command (23 points for the 
night) of Dayton’s sharp 
outside shooters, the Flyers 
were on their way to a 
romp. 

When George Payne cut 
inside for a layup with 
10:37 left in the game, 
UVM had pulled to within 
11, 52-39. Yet when it was 
all over, Vermont had lost 
big, 81-53. 


“That’s our problem — 
we go on spurts,” said 
forward Matt Thompson, 
who finished with 11 points 
and who was the floor 
leader in the absence of 
John Simko, plagued by 
tendonitis. ‘‘We get to with- 
in 11, and end up losing by 


28. In the B.U. game (a 
surprising 63-59 Vermont 
win), we all played together 
all night long. But we 
haven’t been able to do that 
enough. 
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“In the beginning you 


could say we were inex- 
perienced, but we’ve played 
together with each other for | 


19 games now.”’ 


Dayton obviously ex-’ 


pected to win this game, 


and notes from the team’s: 


publicity people were circu- 
lating all night about the 
post-game ceremonies for 
the 1000th win and coach 
Don Donoher’s 3538rd tri- 
umph, a victory that would 
make him the school’s win- 
ningest basketball mentor. 


For most of the night, it } 
seemed the party would not 


be delayed. 

“We expected to win 
here,’ said Dayton guard 
Larry Schellenberg. “But 
you never look by any 
game. I’ve seen too much 
happen. I didn’t know what 
their (Vermont’s) reputa- 
tion was, but I thought they 
might be something like 
Drexel or Rider. And those 
teams can be good.” 

Donoher admitted that 
he was concerned about all 
the hooplah concerning the 
win’s. significance. ‘‘You 
worry about distractions,” 
he said. ‘“‘And we’ve had 
problems in certain (games) 
against teams like this in the 
past. You worry about kids 
not playing well. We don’t 
have a team that can take 
them (the opposition) out 
of its offense, and if Simko 
had been playing, we might 
have had trouble.” 

Yet, the victory was a 
breather, something the 
Flyers, who had played four 
overtime games __ recently, 
desperately needed as they 
brought their record to 
11-7. “‘We gain a lot froma 
game like this,’ said Chap- 
man. ‘“‘We’ve been strug- 
gling, we’ve had a lot of 
close games, and you need a 
blowout like this. 

“I think. they showed 
some potential tonight, but 
they have to know their 
limitations. They need to 
know their roles, and be 
more patient.”’ 

ne ok 2k 9k 2k ok 2k ok 

South Bend was a lot 
different from Dayton. It 
was a smaller city, and, at 
least judging from the area 
closest to Notre Dame, a lot 
more residential. 

The school was _ blan- 
keted by snow and seemed 
quiet for a Monday, but 
when the game started, 
there was a large band and 
11,000 fans to provide the 
noise. It seemed Vermont 
knew the only way it could 
stay close was to play a 
slow-down game, and for 
most of the night, that 
strategy worked. Simko 
returned to the lineup, and 
both he and Thompson had 
16 points as the Cats trailed 
by six at halftime, then four 
with ten minutes to play. 
But when the game started 
to slip away, UVM resorted 


See DAYTON, page 30 


SPORT 


Lacrosse Wins Award 


‘‘We’re real pleased to 
get it,’’ were the words of 
UVM men’s lacrosse coach 
Mike O’Neill, upon learning 
that his team had won an 
award for the most im- 


proved program in New 


England. 

The award, handed out 
last Sunday at the New 
England Lacrosse Coaches 
Conference held in Auburn, 
Mass., is based on _ the 
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differential in winning per- 
centage from the 1982 
season to last season. 

Vermont had the most 
dramatic improvement in 
New England. 

“Tt’s pretty significant,” 
said O’Neill. ‘“‘This award 
lets the players know 
they’re on the right track. It 
also lets them know their 
hard work has paid off.” 


ANDY COOK 


CHRIS FAIRCHILD SCORES AGAINST DAYTON: Vermont lost to the Flyers, 
81-53 Saturday night. 


Middlebury Shocks Hockey Cats, 3-1 
Story on Page 30 


JONATHAN KENT 
TRYING TO GENERATE SOME OFFENSE: UVM’s Mark Litton closes in against Mid- 
dlebury goalie Ken Pucker. Pucker played magnificently as the Cats fell, 3-1. _ 


a2 | 


Just about now, in these early days of 
February, .the sports world is about to enter a 
lull. The post-Super Bowl sports fan has 
contracted a mild case of the blahs. 

The reason for these mid-winter blues? 
After the carryings-on in Sarajevo wind down 
February 19, the sports world will be devoid 
of substantial entertainment. 


e 
mike 
sagansky 

Sports fans will find little solace in the 
National Hockey League, for example. What 
was known in October is what is known now 
for the NHL: the Detroit Red Wings, Pitts- 
burgh Penguins, New Jersey Devils, et al will 
not make the playoffs. Everyone else is 
heading for the post-season in cruise control. 

And with the Gretzky sweepstakes 
corralled after 51 games, little remains for all 
but the serious fans. 

The situation in pro basketball is similarly 
underwhelming. Only basketball purists seem 
to be able to stomach the league’s collective 
coast to the second season. Even the Celtics- 
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Sixers annual battle for league supremacy is 
only mildly scintillating: Boston holds a 
commanding edge. If it were not for Utah 
Jazz coach Frank Layden’s humor — and 
new-found winning ways — interesting news 
from the NBA would have ceased long ago. 

This, then, would seem like a good time 
for the USFL to grab hold. 

After all, wasn’t the off-season completely 
filled with updates from the new league? 
Every time CBS’ NFL Today went on the air 
Brent Musberger was telling us about the 
latest negotiations, signing, or addition. And 
the USFL kept snatching away the big names. 

Mike Rozier. Brian Sipe. Gary Barbaro. 
Dan Ross. Cris Collinsworth. And, of course, 
the biggest signing of them all, Herschel 
Walker. 

So, with all the publicity, with all the 
ravings of high-visibility owners like New 
Jersey’s Donald Trump, and six new teams, 
all the ingredients seem to be in place. Per- 
haps the USFL will catch on in 1984. 

Then again, perhaps not. 

USFL supporters must not overlook the 
fact that the quality of play, compared with 
that of the big boys, was fair at best during 
the league’s inaugural 1983 season. The 
decision: to forego an _ exhibition season 
certainly contributed to the league’s shoddy 
play, but the talent level just wasn’t there in 
the freshman season. 

This year, instead of refining the quality 
of play, the USFL has added six teams, 
diluting an already low level of talent. 

The dichotomy of talent within each team 
can be profound in any sport, but it is espec- 


ially pronounced in thé USFL. The gulf 
between the Roziers and the people that 
block for them is vast. And the salary gaps are 
incredible. It is true that the NFL pays 
running backs, quarterbacks and receivers 
much more than it does linemen, but the 
salary discrepancy in the older league tends to 
be significantly smaller. 

The USFL must also come to grips with 
the fact that one or two stars do not make a 
team. Sure it’s great for Jerry Argovitz to sign 
a legitimate superstar in Billy Sims, but that 
man doesn’t guarantee him a successful team. 
Just ask Bart Starr. The ex-Green Bay Packer 
coach was blessed with the distinction of 
having three of the NFL’s scariest offense 
weapons, James Lofton, John Jefferson and 
Paul Coffman, on his team. So effective were 
the Packers, in fact, that they failed to make 
the playoffs. Starr, in turn, failed to hold his 
job. 

Laden with its problems, the USFL faces 
a potentially more severe burden once March 
arrives. The windy month is the traditional 
battleground on which are fought the last- 
ditch stands of teams vying for the NBA and 
NHL playoffs. The NCAA basketball tourna- 
ment also rears up. 


All of this may keep the viewing public 
away from some of the thrills the USFL has 
been promising: Bandits-Gunslingers, Show- 
boats-Maulers, Gold-Express, Stallions- 
Panthers. When the only competition is a 
Beverly Hillbillies’ rerun, such _ contests 
don’t look bad. In almost every other in- 
stance, they do. ms! 


BE IN THE FOREFRONT OF TODAY’S TECHNOLOGY 
AS A SCIENTIFIC-ENGINEERING OFFICER 


Our scientific-engineering officers are planning and designing tomorrow’s 
weapon systems today. Many are seeing their ideas and concepts materialize. They 
have the finest, state-of-the-art equipment to test their theories. The working envi- 
ronment is conducive to research. And Air Force ex- 
perience is second to none. You can be part of this 
dynamic team if you have a scientific or engineering 
degree. Your first step will be Officer Training 
School. Help us shape our future as we help you 


start yours. Be a scientific-engineering officer in the 
Air Force. Contact your Air Force recruiter at 
1 Burlington Square on Thursday and Fridays (864-0695)or 
call collect Monday-Wednesday at 603-625-4736. Tsgt Fou- 
quette is also available for appointments Thursday evenings 
at the Sheraton Inn on Williston Rd. 


A great way of life 
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Despite Better Credibility, USFL Still Has It Tough 


YO 
New Ii Ograns ode 


Volunteers In Action 


VIA is searching for anyone with an interest in coor- 
dinating or initiating volunteer programs for the Fall 
1984 Semester. Academic credit and VIA funding 
are available. Volunteers are America’s richest 
resource. Please help! 
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75 S. Winooski Ave. 


656-2062 
41 S. Prospect St. 
Nicholson House 
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HANDY’S TEXACO 


Your Campus Station 


TEXACO 864-9535 


rel 


Burlington 


10% DISCOUNT ON ALL 
REPAIRS with I.D. 


FOREIGN & DOMESTIC SERVICE 


GUARANTEED WORK 
TOWING ROAD SERVICE 


members limited to_90 days or 4,000 miles. 


OUR PRICES ARE SET 
WITH 


STUDENTS In MIND! 


Our Services 
include: 
@ contact lenses 


®@ eyeglasses 


® sunglasses 


® polishing 
@ contact lens 
supplies 


CONTACT LENS CENTER 


230 College St 658-3330 


repair facilities have signed a contract. 
‘with AAA which guarantees their service work to AAA 


SYD EREN 


WHERE’S THE PUCK?: Cornell goalie Jim Edmands makes a diving save as Cata- 
mounts Rob McConnell (right) and Craig Staff await the rebound in last Saturday’s 
game at Gutterson Field House. Edmands had a rough night: UVM dealt the Big Red a 


6-3 setback. 


Panthers Upend Hockey Cats 


By JONATHAN KENT 

MIDDLEBURY — Ver- 
mont never seemed to get 
on track. Middlebury came 
out fighting, hustling, and 
ended up making very few 
mistakes. These factors 
combined to give the Pan- 
thers an astonishing 3-1 win 
over the Catamounts last 
night. 

The win was Middle- 

bury’s first over UVM since 
February 17, 1971, when 
the Panthers beat the Cats 
4-2. UVM still leads the 
series, having posted a 
22-10-1 record against Mid- 
dlebury. 
The Catamounts fell 
behind by a goal in the 
first period and by two 
late in the third, before 
Kevin Foster, playing in a 
rare three-man advantage 
situation (on a_ five-on- 
three power play, UVM 
pulled its goalie), brought 
Vermont to within one. 
But with four seconds left 
and Gregg Thygesen having 
vacated his net, Carter Free- 
man put the contest away 
with an empty net goal. 

This was not an ECAC 
defeat for the Cats, now 
9-13-1. But it was quite a 
surprise for a team _ that 
hoped to win its third 
straight (following weekend 


wins over. Princeton and 
Cornell) and establish some 
momentum going into 
Saturday night’s Division 
I showdown at Colgate 
(7:30, WVMT 620 AM). 
For Middlebury, however, 
the night was perhaps the 
nicest of the entire season 
as the Panthers knocked off 
their big brothers from Bur- 
lington and improved their 
record to 7-9-1. 

“We came to play but 
they outplayed us,”’ 
Vermont coach Jim Cross. 
‘‘They jumped on the puck 
and they bettered us. 

*‘Middlebury fore- 
checked us and we didn’t 
forecheck them _ back,” 
Cross said. ‘““The game was 
too individual; we weren’t 
using the team _ pattern. 
Middlebury played well, 
deserved the win, and I’m 
not going to take away 
from (them) by talking 
about what we didn’t do.” 


‘We played well and 
we were up for the instate 
rivalry,’ said Middlebury 


coach Wendy Forbes. “I felt 
a little bit in trouble when 
we were down three men, 
but things worked out 
great.” 
‘Lately 
playing well 


we've been 
enough to 


said . 


win, but we _ (couldn’t) 
get the break. That’s just 
the way the puck bounced. 
But tonight, we played well 
enough to win.” 

Thygesen was partly to 
blame for the first goal. He 
came too far out of the net 
at 17:36 of the first period 
to clear the puck, but 
instead errantly passed to 
his left, where Middlebury’s 
Tim Simpson was _ posi- 
tioned. As Thygesen backed 
up towards the net Simpson 
popped it past the goalie’s 
stick side for a 1-0 lead. ' 

The second period was 
dull, and on the few times 
Vermont threatened Pan- 
ther goalie Pucker, he rarely 
allowed the dangerous 
rebounds conducive to sus- 
tained offensive pressure. 

Not too many people 
were in attendance for 
the game because Middle- 
bury students were on vaca- 
tion, and about a third of 
those at the contest were 
UVM fans. But the Panthers 
were not hurt by this lack 
of support; they carried the 
one-goal lead and a 21-16 


advantage in shots into 
the final period. 

The Cats came _ out 
hitting in the final 20 


minutes. At 1:01 Vermont 
See HOCKEY, page 33 


Dayton, Irish Set back Cats 


continued from page 28 
to touling and Notre Dame 
had its 14-point win. 

“The best way to play 
us is to slow it down,” said 
Irish coach Digger Phelps, 
who also reached a mile- 
stone with his 250th win at 
South Bend. ‘“‘The game 
tempo was established by 
Vermont and their strategy 
simply seemed to be move 
the ball and wait.”’ 

There was reason for 
the home crowd to worry. 
Notre Dame, 15-6 after 
Monday’s game, had lost to 
South Carolina Saturday 
and didn’t play well enough 
against Vermont to con- 


vince everybody that the 
squad would be successful 
against number two DePaul 
Saturday. 


“They (Vermont) 
slowed the ball down and 
then they ran at times,” 
said Notre Dame’s Jim 
Dolan, who finished with 
16 points to go along with 
senior Tom Sluby’s game 
high 23. “They played us 
hard and they did what 
they had to to keep the 
game close.” 


“You always have to 
take the opposition serious- 
ly, especially after losing to 
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South Carolina.” 

Although Whitmore 
seemed happy with his 
team’s performance, he said 
he ‘‘would be mad as a dog” 
if Vermont didn’t carry 
over its quality play to the 
remainder of the season. 

“No doubt, playing out 
here is better than playing 
in Burlington,” Simko said. 
“I think in two nights, 
23,000 people watched us 
play. That’s more than 
you'll see back home in a 
long time. 

“I thought we played 
more like a team tonight, |~ 
and that’s very, very Pe 
tant.” i 
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Give 
vour loved one. 
gan Hour of: 
relaxation, 


Gift certificates availst'e. 
Joseph Douat 


SHIATSU MASSAGE THERAPIST 
658-3223 OR 879-0547 


444 SOUTH UNION STREET, 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


WHEN You'le FINISHED EXERCISING, 

You're Too EXHAISTED 0 co 
FOR PIZZA AND (CE 

CREAM !} 


A 


b 
s 


¥ 


nual Valentine’s Day PARTY! 


i>) 


flowers 


hampagne 


46 Main Street « Winooski 


Yee. 


ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING 


There are opportunities in 
a variety of research and 
development projects 
ranging from individual 
equipments to very 
complex interactive 
systems involving large 
numbers of 
microprocessors, mini- 
computers and computer 
graphics. Professional 
growth is enhanced 
through interaction with 
highly experienced NSA 
professionals and through 
contacts in the industrial 
and academic worlds. 
Facilities for engineering 
anolysis and design 
automation are among the 
best available. 


MATHEMATICS 


You'll work on diverse 
agency problems applying 
a variety of mathematical 
disciplines. Specific 
assignments might include 
solving communications- 
related problems, 
performing long-range 
mathematical research or 
evaluating new techniques 
for communications 
security. 


GSE GO. 


and restaurant 


24 main st. 
winooski,vt. O5404 
802-655-0371 


THAT’S WHY 
NSA OFFERS 
YOU THESE 
EXCITING 
CAREER 
OPPORTUNITIES 


COMPUTER 
SCIENCE 


At NSA you'll discover one 
of the largest computer 
installations in the world 
with almost every major 
vendor of computer 
equipment represented. 
NSA careers provide 
mixtures of such disciplines 
as systems analysis and 
design, scientific 
applications programming, 
data base management 
systems, operating 
systems, computer 
networking/security, and 
graphics. 


STEAKS ° 


LINGUISTS 


NSA offers a wide range 
of challenging assignments 
for Slavic, Near Eastern 
and Asian language majors 
involving transtation, 
transcription and analysis/ 
reporting. Newly-hired 
linguists can count on 
receiving advanced training 
in their primary language(s) 
and can plan on many 
years of continued 


professional growth. 
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Fort George G. Meade, Maryland 20755 


An Equal Opportunity Employer, U.S. Citizenship Required. 


On Campus Visit Date Feb. 21st 


SEAFOOD 


1076 WILLISTON ROAD * SO. BURLINGTON, VERMONT * 


OU VE GOT TO PLAY 
HEADS-UP BALL 


WHEN IT COMES TO YOUR CAREER 


& 


AeA 


THE REWARDS 
AT NSA 


NSA offers a salary and 
benefit program that’s 
truly competitive with 
private industry. There are 
assignments for those who 
wish to travel and 
abundant good living in the 
Baltimore-Washington area 
for those who wish to stay 
close to home. 

Countless cultural, 
historical, recreational and 
educational opportunities 
are just minutes away 
from NSA’s convenient 
suburban location. 


To find out more 
about NSA career 
opportunities, 
schedule an interview 
through your college 
placement office. For 
additional information 
on the National 
Security Agency, 
write to National 
Security Agency, 
Attn: M322, Fort 
George G. Meade, 
Maryland 20755. 


PRIME RIBS 


662-6585 © Reservations accepted for parties of 8 or more 


Rep. in Billings M-Th 10:30-2pm. 
Slide Presentation Thurs Feb 9 
7pm North Lounge Billings. 


Semester at Sea 


THE 
WORLD 
IS YOUR 
CAMPUS 


TWO AROUND-THE 
WORLD SAILINGS 
EACH YEAR 


Departs in January from Ft. 
Lauderdale, Florida Departs Seattle 
in September with stops in the Orient, 

the Middle East and the Mediterranean. 


Sponsored by the University of Pittsburgh, Semester at Sea 
offers students an academic program of the highest standards 
with related in-port experiences. This full semester is available to 
qualified students from all accredited colleges and universties. 


With faculty drawn from the University of Pittsburgh and 
other leading universities and augmented by guest experts, more 
than 60 university courses are offered. : 


The S.S. UNIVERSE is a fully air-conditioned, 18,000 ton 
ship , registered in Liberia and built in America. Semester at Sea 
admits students without regard to color, race or creed. 


For complete details in a color brochure, 
write Semester at Sea, UCIS, University ‘of 
Pittsburgh, Forbes Quadrangle, Pittsburgh, 
PA 15260 or call toll-free (800)854-0195 or 
(412)624-6021 in Pennsylvania. 


Adult Education Programs are also available. 


Coce Cole and Coke ara ragitionsd ade-marke which identity the uame product ol The Coe Cole Company 
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Vermont Skiers 


Sweep Again 


After three highly suc- 
cessful carnivals, only one 
question remains for the 
Vermont men’s and 
women’s ski teams: will 
they face any truly threat- 
ening opposition in the 
East? 

The answer is perhaps, 
but probably not. 

This past weekend the 
Cats hosted the East’s top 
schools, including . Dart- 
mouth and Middlebury Col- 
leges, with both the men’s 
and women’s squads emer- 
ging victorious. Next week- 
end the teams travel to 
Hanover, N.H. for the 75th 
annual Dartmouth Winter 
Carnival. 

The women’s team, as 
expected, won handily, but * 
not before dropping an 
event, a rare occurrence for 


WINTER 
SPORTS 


- UPDATE 


team, who scored a 25 
point victory over the Big 
Green. The alpine team did 
not turn in its top effort, 
but the cross-country 
squad, still thought to be 
feeling the effects of losing 
two top skiers to the 
Olympic team, pulled toge- 
ther and carried Vermont to 
the victory. 


Leading the way were 
Fred Thaulow and Rich- 


RICH JOSEPH 


AMY BERGSTROM ATTACKS THE GATES: The Ver- 


mont skier captured two seco 


nd place finishes, in the 


slalom and giant slalom (fellow Catamount Julie Wood- 
worth took first in both), as Vermont won the UVM 


Winter Carnival. 


this year’s competitors. The 
lone defeat, a one-point 
decision to Dartmouth, hap- 
pened despite the second 
and third-place finishes of 
Joruun Gran-Henriksen and 
Joanne Musolf-Conchieri. 
Betsy Haines rounded out 
the top ten with her tenth 
place effort. 

The relay teams fared 
better, accumulating a total 
of 82 points, eight better 
than. the nearest competi- 
tor. The women’s “A” 
squad won the event by a 
full 80 seconds, with the 
*“B” team a not-so-distant 
fifth. 

As successful as _ the 
cross-country team’s effort 
was, the better part of this 
victory can be attributed to 
Vermont’s unparalleled 
alpine squad. The Cats won 
both events easily, each by 
over 15 points. 


Freshman sensation 


Julie Woodworth led the 
way, 

slalom 
events, followed in each by 


sweeping both the 
and giant slalom 
Beth 


Amy Bergstrom. 


Morissey captured a pair of 


fifth-place finishes, Jennifer 
Kennedy added two 
sevenths, and Gayle Voelker 
rounded out the scoring, 
placing ninth in the slalom. 

The team total of 331 
points was 59 points better 
than second place Dart- 
mouth. 

The most important 
performance of the carnival 
was posted by the men’s 
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ard Weber, 
first and 

tively in the 15km. indi- 
vidual race on Friday, and 
came out to combine with 
Jon Zdechlik for the relay 
victory on Saturday. Zdech- 
lik was also impressive in 
the individual race, placing 


who__ placed 
second respec- 


seventh overall. 

Meanwhile, the alpine 
team was not as fortunate, 
due greatly to Dartmouth’s 
Miles DeChamps, who cap- _ 
tured firsts in both events. 
While the Cats _ prevailed 
in the giant slalom, trim- 
ming the Big Green by a 
single point, Dartmouth, 
scored an impressive eight- 
point win in the slalom. The 
Cats were led by Andy 
Shaw (a second and a fifth 
place finish) and Bart Tuttle 
(a third and a sixth place 
finish). Scott Heald also 
fared well, chalking up sixth 
and eighth place finishes, 
while Tom Buchanan scored 
an eighth place finish as 
well in the giant slalom. 
Despite the Dartmouth per- 
formance on Mt. Mansfield, 
Vermont’s overall tally of 
821 points was enough to 
seal the victory. 

‘“What’s really impor- 
tant,” said Vermont coach 
Chip LaCasse, “is that the 
men’s cross-country did 
very well.”” LaCasse found 
this victory to be special 
because ‘‘we’re doing it 
deeper down inside. Before 
we only lost if we made 
mistakes.” 


See UPDATE, next page 


Don Crowley had per- 
haps the best four days of 


his career last week. In 
three games he scored five 
goals and added three 
assists. 

At 12:58 of the third 
period in Saturday’s hockey 
game, Don Crowley put ina 
goal to seal a victory for 
Vermont over Cornell. It 
was Crowley’s third goal of 
the night, and fifth in the 
last three games. 

In the first period, Chris 
Delorey and Jukka Vartola 
assisted Crowley as UVM 
went up 3-1. In the second 
period, Tony Messia and 
Mike Hanley aided Crow- 
ley’s second goal, on a 
Vermont power play, that 


turned out to be the game- 
winner. The final goal came 
off passes from Vartola and 
Craig Staff and put the Cats 
up by the eventual final 
score, 6-3. Crowley also 
assisted on a first period 
power play goal by Kevin 
Foster. 

The previous night, 
against Princeton, Crowley 
had another power play 
goal, assisted this time by 
Foster and Steve Kayser, in 
UVM’s 10-3 win over the 
Tigers. He also had an assist. 
Against New Hampshire last 
Wednesday, the senior also 
added a goal and an assist in 
a Vermont 7-6 overtime 
loss. 

—Amos Kamil 


““THIS SPUDS FOR YOU!”’ 


AL’S 
FRENCH FRY’S 


Featuring: The best fries in the Queen City, Great 
Sausage, 
Sandwiches, Hot Dogs Chili Dogs, The 


Renowned Deep Sea Doodle, and more... 


Give AL’S FRY’S A TRY 


1251 Williston Rd., S. Burlington 
Open 11:00AM--12 Midnight 


UVM Hockey Upended 


i 


continued from page 30 


may have had a goal taken 
away, as the puck bounced 
between the two _ posts 
behind Pucker. However, 
the officials ruled it never 
crossed the goal line. 
Twenty-four seconds later, 
Vermont had another 
chance to tie the score as 
the net was upended during 
a UVM flurry of shots on 
_ goal. However Pucker con- 
tinued to be the kiss of 
death for UVM. 

Thygesen, who had to 
excel because of his team’s 
unsuccessful offensive play, 

thwarted all Panther third- 

period scoring attempts 
until late. Midway through 
the final stanza, the tide 
began to switch to Mid- 
dlebury’s favor again, and 
with 3:10 left, Middle- 
bury’s Tim Kenyon man- 
aged to polk the. puck by 
Thygesen and into the net. 

At 17:06, the Pan- 
thers’ Tim Crawford was 
penalized for tripping, and 
at 18:22, Cliff Nelson was 
nailed for hitting from 
behind. When Cross décided 


to take Thygesen out of the 
net, the Cats had _ the 
three-man advantage. 
Eleven seconds later, Ver- 
mont All-American candi- 
date Kevin Foster scored his 
18th goal of the year, 


slapping the rebound of 
a Mark Litton shot into 
the net. 

Cross brought Thyge- 
sen back into the net, 
and then took him out 
again when Vermont had 
a faceoff in Middlebury 
territory with 44 seconds 
left. But during the final 
ten seconds, Middlebury’s 
Freeman took the puck just 
past his blue line and shot it 
all the way down the ice for 
the game-clincher. 

‘It should have been 


our game,’ UVM’s Mike 
O’Connor said. When asked 
whether the Vermont 


players had underestimated 
Middlebury, he replied, ‘‘No 
comment.”’ 

Kevin Foster, on the 
other hand, felt ‘‘the atti- 
tude (of his team) was 
overconfident. : 

“They (Middlebury) 
were up,” he said. ‘We 
never were really into the 
game. (But) if we win the 
rest of our games we’re 
playoff bound. We’re going 


into the (Colgate) game 
with a good frame of 
mind.”’ 

Cross, whose  Cata- 


mounts have lost twice in 
overtime to the Red Rai- 
ders, agreed. ‘‘The players 
aren’t unravelled. We’ll ge 
one back.’’ : 


| Winter Update 


continued from previous page (43’10%’’). Steve and Brad 


Men’s Track 

The men’s track team 
pulled off “their best per- 
formance of the year,” 
according to coach Ed 
Kusiak. In the tri-meet Ver- 
mont tallied 70% points, 
while previously undefeated 
Colgate scored 60 points. 
St. Lawrence rounded out 
the scoring with 59 points. 

Phil Hovencamp set two 
St. Lawrence field house 
Tecords. One was in the 
35-pound weight, which he 


Phelps also contributed, as 
Steve placed first in the 
500m run, and Brad took 
second in the 1000m run. 
Both also participated in 
the winning 4x800 relay. 
On the long distance end 
Steve Piscopo placed second 
in the 1500m run with a 
time of 4:03.3. 


Women’s Track 

The women’s __ track 
team remained undefeated 
at 6-0. In a recent meet at 
UVM they collected 84 


Free cup of fry’s with 
the purchase of any sandwich 


LF al i ge a 


Cuts, Perms, 
Coloring 


Haircuts Just $5 
BEAUTY 


SALON 


threw 5813/4”, The second 
| Was the shot put which he 


points while Cortland St. 
totalled 52 points, and 


SHOPPERS 
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heaved 55°33/4” Alb St. 4d 6 | Open Mon.-Sat. 9:00 to 8:00 
2 “Other fing performances points. abe Open Sundays 12:00 to 5:00 


% #€out who was second in 

long jump (21°5”), and 
meet the triple jump 
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Chris Fontecchio and 
Harvey Kramer 
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THUR 2/9 


FILMS 


SA Films: 
7,9-30,12 


THEATRE 


Agnes of God: 
Series, 8om 


LECTURE 


“Studies on the Relationship of Cell 
Proliferation to Initiation of Car 
cinogenesis’; A-125 Medical Alum 
ni Bldg., 12:15pm 

“Role of Anthropology and Drama 
in. Contemporary. Society’: 
Memorial Lounge, 8om 


Annie Hall, B-106 Angell: 


Flynn Theatre, Lane 


RECEPTION 


Photography and Holography: The 


Gallery talk following reception 


SPORTS 


Men’s Basketball: 
7: 301m : 


vs. Middlebury, 


lf 


FOR SALE 


1980 BLACK VW SCIRROCO-S. 
Blaupuntk stereo cassette, alarm 


system, snow tires. Must be seen 


and driven. Call Dave X2512 or 
come by 118 Davis Hall. 


GYLD, GIBSON, MARTIN, 
GUITARS: Banjos, mandolins, 
bazoukis, dulcimers, harps, flutes, 
concertinas, accordians, whistles. 
Vermont Folks Insruments, 
Champlain Mill- Winooski. Guitar 
’ Sale. 

GOOD USED STEREOS: Bought 
and sold. Audio Exchange, 
863-3711. 8:30am.-5:30pm. Tuesday 
through Saturday. 

1980 BROWN SUBARU GL, 35,000 
miles, Call Kevin at 864-0242. 


YOU DON’T HAVE TO BUNDLE 
UP to keep warm this winter. All 
you need is a warm and cozy rabbit 
jacket, size medium, but runs 
small. Price negotiable. Call Elaine 
at 658-9470. 


BRAND NEW NORDICA COSMOS 
ski boots: never been used, 
intermediate level boots. Askiny 
$85. (Store price $140) Call Rich at 
656-3446. 
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Gallery, ULC. Sydney Dinsmore: 


FRI 2/10 


MEETING 


| Sobriety Group Meeting: 
Dewey Lounge, Old Mill 
Education Program, 4om 


Jonn 
oho! 


Alc 


FILMS 
SA Films: Sophie’s Choice, B- 106 
Angell: 7.9:30,12 
‘| ve 


MUSIC 


Faculty Recital: 
Recital Hall, 8om 
Feast or Famine: Acoustic Music 


Music Building 


Group, at College St. Congrega 
tional Church, 80m. For info call 
849-6968 


LECTURE 


“Social Activism and Social Respon- 

sibility”: 314 John Dewey Hall, 4om 
“Wealth, Liviihood, and Sanity”: 3] 
Elmwood Ave. sponsored by 
shambala Training, 80m 


DANCE 


Square Dance: 104 Old Mill spon- 
sored by Vermont Christian 
Fellowship, 9om 


THEATRE 


End Game: 
Michael's 
Theatre, 80m 


SPORTS 


Men‘s and Women’s Ski; at Dart 
mouth Carnival; Alpine - Dartmouth 
skiway., Nordic - Hanover Country 
Club 


Presented free by St 
College. Herrouet 


ONEYvEN TO 


Workshop for Weight Control: 
Tuesday/Thursday 3-5om, SHC 2nd 
floor lounge,. pre-register x3350 
Through 3/6 


Painting and Sculpture: Painter and 
DeFriez, Francis Colourn Gallery, 
through 2/14 

Graphics: Sornmese, The Gallery, 
HCAS - 2123 


| ANTIQUE OAK BUREAU: has just 
been refinished and is in 
immaculate condition. Asking $150 
but negotiable. Call ken at 864 96964 


HELP WANTED 


BOSTON ADVENTURE: Explore 
opportunities of exciting city while 
working as live in childcare worker. 
Many openings, one year commit- 
ment. Allene Fisch, Childcare 
Placement Service, 149 
Buckminster Road, Brookline, 
Mass.02146. 617-566-6294. 


FASHION MODELS WANTED. 
Men 5’11”’ and up, Women 5’7”’ and 
up. Call Patricia at 864-1828. 


OVERSEAS. JOBS: Summer/year 
round. Europe, S.America, 
Australia, Asia. All fields. 
$500-$1200 monthly. Sightseeing. 
Free info. Write IJC Box 52-VT 1, 
Corona Del Mar, CA 92625. 


VOLUNTEERS NEEDED for 
evaluation of acne medication. 
Treatment lasts for 12 weeks. Safe, 
effective, and free. Call 656-4570. 


Fagen A dadiieaiine nails 


SAT 2/TI 


FAIR 


Dental Health Fair; University Mall 
11-4; visit Dental Health Clinic 
Rowell, 656-2585 


THEATRE 


End Game: 


Herrouet Theatre, 8om 


FESTIVAL 


Japan Matsuri Festival: witF 
demonstrations, workshops, arts 
and crafts, martial arts; Japanese 
folk tales and music, Oriental 
snacks; Harris-Millis lounge 
| 4om ' 


SUN 2/12 


FILM 


A Slave of Love (1978): B-106 Angell 
soonsored by UVM. German/Rus 
sian Dept. and Bridges for Peace’ 
790m 


MUSIC 


UVM Baroque: Chamber Music fo 
harosichord and flute? Unitara 
Church, Lane Series, 3m 

UVM Concert Band: Music Bldg 
Recital Hall, conducted by Schultz 
3pm 


DEMONSTRATION 


Karate: East Meets West’, 
Patrick Gym., 1-30pm. 


SPORTS 


Hockey: at Colgate. 7:30pm. 


WED 2/15 


|MEETING 


Intervarsity Christian Fellowship: 
426 Waterman, 6:30emM 
Maranatha Full Gospel Christian 
Fellowship: 301 Pomeroy, 7om 
Campus Crusade for Christ: 
B132, Bom 


SPORTS 


Men's Swim: Dartmouth B’ at UVM. 
4om 
Women’s Swim: 
5om 


at 


L/L 


at Middlebury, 


Men’s Basketball: at St Michael's, 
7:300m 
Women’s Basketball: 


at UVM, 7:306m., 


St. Lawrence 


SUMMER JOBS with special 
populations.Counselors for 
childrens residential camping pro- 
gram.Chaperones for unique, alter- 
native vacation program for adults. 
Waterfront,outdoor living, arts and 
crafts, music and drama. Food ser- 
vice directors needed. Write or call; 
Director, Easter Seal Achievement 
Center, Dept. 102, 13 Lexington 
Drive, Laconia, NH 03246. 
603-524-8552. 


WANTED: Responsive teachers. 
Applications being accepted from 
sophomores in the College of 
Education and Social Services who 
are majoring in elementary or 
secondary ed. Contact 533 Water- 
man for info. 


SERIVCES 


ATTENTION SORE SKIERS! Gift 
certificate for '/2 hour massage, with 
purchase of seasons pass at Stowe or 
Sugarbush North: Leave your name 
and number for Ken Sperling at 
862-2970. 


PROFESSIONAL TYPIST: Call Jill at 
863-5616. 


A) PETTING 


_CALENDAR _ 


In 


CAREER FORUM 


Jon Galmor And the Midnight Capers 
Moris Dancers: Questions answered 
about career as a performer, Flet- 
cher Library, free, 10:30am 


MON 2/13 


MEETING 


American University Washington 
Semester Internship: exolanation of 
program for interested juniors and 
seniors, Memorial Lounge, Water- 
man, 4om 


SPORTS 


Women’s Basketball: 
UVM, 7:3010m 


RECEPTION 


Fairfield at 


“DNA Damage and Repair as a 
Mechanism in Human Disease” 
105 Marsh Life Science, 4:10pom 


RADIO. 


WRUV and ‘Madical Records pre- 


sent: 


Wards Live, 890m, Slam- 
dance 


/ 


CLASSIFIEDS 


EXCELLENT TYPING IBM, 12 
years experience. Free copy editing, 
every page guaranteed perfect! 
Term papers, Manuscripts Theses, 
Medical, Legal Resumes, Cor- 
respondence, Rush jobs. Margaret 
Goodhart. Downtown Burlington, 
864-7600. 

ATTENTION ALL R.A./H.A.’S who 
are health and prevention-oriented: 
Demonstrations available for your 
floor/hall in: Introductory Massage 
and/or Stress Management. Leave 
name and number for Kenn Sperl- 
ing at 862-2970. 


LOST: A sentimental earring; pearl 
with diamond stud. Reward. Call 
Susan at the Cynic. 


LOST: at Sigma Nu sat. night, 
1-21-84, a black white harris 
tweed oversized coat with leather 
buttons. Of enormous sentimental 
value. Any info. please call 
658-4198.No questions asked and 
reward given. Please help me! 


SPRING BREAK in Ft. Lauderdale. 
135 to $215. For info. and reserva- 
‘ons call Andy at 656-4256. Limited 
pace call today. 
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‘UVM, 20m 


SPORTS 


Men’s Indoor Track: at Fasten 
Championships, host and site TBA 


Men’s and Women’s Ski; at Dart 
mouth CArnival; Alpine - Dartmouth 
Skiway, Nordic - Hanover Country 
Club 


Women’s Gymnastics: at Ikhnode 
island, noon 

Women’s Basketball: Army at UVM, 
lom 


Men’s Swim: at Iehode Island. 1pm 
Men‘s Gymanstics: at Dartmouth 
with Harvard, 20m 


Women’s Swim: St. Michaels at 
Men’s Basketball; Colgate at UVM, 


7:30(0mM 


‘Healthy Heart Marathon”: Billings 
tudent Center - aerobics, film and 
lood pressure screening, 9-3jm. 


MEETING 


SA Senate: Billings North Lounge. 
5:300m 


|WORKSHOP 


“Personal Prerequisites for an In- 
timate Relationship”: John Dew 
Lounge, Old Mill, 4:30\m. 


SPORTS 


Hockey: Yale at Gutterson, 7:30o0m 


THEATRE 


Tooth of Crime: Royall Tyler Theatre. 
80m 


.WANTED! Centrally located apart- 

ment close to UVM campus. At least 
3 bedrooms, spacious and a lot of 
sunlight. Rent approximately bet- 
ween $450 and $525 per month, 
utilities included. Please contact 
Susan at The Vermont Cynic, 
656-4412. 


ROOMMATE WANTED: female 
preferred. Great apartment- 
$135/month and %% utilities. 
Available immediately. Call 
655-0481.Please keep trying! 

SPRING BREAK TOURS. Andy 
Griffin.L/L C 323 ext.4256. 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY MAURA- All 
our love: the wild women: 
M,E,J,L,D,D,V, and L. 


LOST: Silver Money Clip. Initials 
J.J.S. Lost fall semester somewhere 
on campus. Reward. Contact John 
Schnorr at ext.2053 days/ ext. 2511 
wes, 


FOUND: One right hand ski glove 
in front of Old Mill on February 7- 
Call Hilary at X4243 to claim. 


DEAR PACO: Maybe your face will | 


clear up during ‘‘22.” 
Happy Birthday from the fellas. 
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| East Meets West 

The UVM Karate Club and S.A. 
_|proudly presents “East Meets 
| West,’ a demonstration expose of 
jlocal area martial arts schools. 
Thrill to the majesty of traditional 
and contemporary arts of self 
defense. Enjoy displays of exquisite 
form and spellbinding function and 
jlisten to the experts. Join us 
Sunday, February 12 at 1:30 in the 


Patrick Gymnasium for this memor- 
able event! Admission is free. 


| Children’s Magazine 


Are you interested in children, 
writing, or art? If you are, then the 
Vermont Children’s Magazine needs 
you! The Vermont Children’s Maga- 
zine is a _ publication entirely 
written, edited, and designed by 

) Burlington elementary children. 
The magazine needs UVM student 
| volunteers to help them create it. If 
| you are interested, call Wendy at 
862-3942 or Maya at 655-4229 or 
come to our meetings starting 
February 13 at 6:00 at 304 Lafay- 

| ette. 


Speakers 


The Student Association Speak- 
ers Bureau is now taking applica- 
tions for. officers for the 1984-85 
school year. There will be a training 
period for all new members at the 
end of this semester. Applications 
are available in the Speaker’s office 

| on the balcony, third floor Billings 
| Center, or call 656-4436 for more 
information. 


_ | Healthy Heart 
The UVM Health Center will be 


sponsoring a “Healthy Heart Mara- - 


thon” on Valentine’s Day, Tuesday, 
| February 14 from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
in the Billings Student Center on 
the UVM campus. 
_ This event will feature heart 
healthy aerobic activities such as 
rope skipping, stationary bicycle 
riding, aerobic dancing and the use 


CAMPUS NOTES 


To register for this event or for 
more information about the Heal- 
thy Heart Marathon, contact Kathy 
Ryback or Ewina McCormick at 
656-3350. 


Japan Festival 


On Saturday, February 11, 
from 11:00 to 4:00 p.m. the Center 
for Cultural . Pluralism and the 
Japan Society of Vermont are 
sponsoring a Japan Matsuri Festival 
in Harris/Millis Lounge. Activities 
include demonstrations and work- 
shops in Traditional Arts and Crafts 
— Calligraphy, Flower Arranging, 
Paper Arts — Martial Arts, and 
Japanese Music. Oriental snacks will 
be served throughout the day. 
Come for lunch! Free and open to 
the public. For more information 
call Cultural Pluralism at x3819 or 
The Japan Society of Vermont at 
863-3120. 


ROTC 

Attention Sophomores! Air 
Force ROTC is now accepting 
applications for admission into 


their two-year program. Air Force 
ROTC provides you with the 
opportunity to step into a high 
paying and challenging job after 
graduation. Full details are now 
available on program enrollment 
procedures and specific scholarship 
opportunities for students pursuing 
selected scientific and_ technical 


degrees in fields such, as math, - 


physics, computer science, pre-med 
and engineering. Scholarships are 
also available for nurses, navigators, 
and missile duty volunteers. For 
further information call Major 
Bernie Dee at St. Michael’s Air 
Force ROTC office, 655-2000, ext. 
2554. 


Waterfront Festival 


; to heip 
Annual 


Volunteers needed 
create Burlington’s First 


Winter Waterfront Festival, Feb. 
24-26. If you want to get involved 
in this great community event, 
celebrating Burlington’s waterfront, 
call Susanne at 658-9300. 


Chamber Recital | 


UVM music faculty Alan Parsh- 
ley, horn, and Sylvia Parker, piano, 
will be joined by Jill Levis, soprano, 
David Brubaker, trumpet, and 
Robert Wigness, trombone, to pre- 
sent a recital of chamber music by 
Hindemith, Schubert, Poulenc and 
others at 8 o’clock, Friday, Febru- 
ary 10 in the Music building recital 
hall. Admission $3.00, $2.00 for 


Senior Citizens; $1.00 with student 


Dental Health Fair 


The students and faculty in the 
Dental Hygiene program, along 
with other members of the dental 
community throughout Vermont, 
are celebrating National Children’s 
Dental Health Month in February. 

In the Burlington area, a Dental 
Health Fair will be held at the 
University Mall in South Burlington 
on Saturday, February 11 from 11 
a.m. — 4 p.m. 

The activities will include a 
Tooth Brush Trade-In, Oral Health 
Instruction, .and Movies. Stephen 
Stearns, a young people’s per- 
former, will present two shows 
during the Fair. 


Valentine’s Day 


Send an extra special message 
of love for Valentine’s Day to that 
extra special someone. For only 
$7.50 create any message and we 
will personally deliver either a giant 
thick pan chocolate chip cookie, or 
chocolate fudge with or without 
nuts baked in a reusable red heart 
shaped tin. It’s wrapped up and 


wearing your personalized message 
and delivered fresh to that special 
someone’s door, Just call 862-8728 
and place your order now. 


Square Dancing 


Is the cold weather and the 
beginning crunch of the semester 
getting you down? Well, pull out 
your old blue jeans and cowboy 
boots on Friday, February 10 and 
join us for a foot-stompin’ good 
time at a square dance. It will be 
held in 104 Old Mill starting at 9 
p.m. Admission is $3.00, and 
refreshments will be served. This 
event is sponsored by the Vermont 
Christian Fellowship at UVM. Be 
there or be SQUARE! 


D.C. Seminar 


The UVM Alumni House is 
offering a four-day seminar in 
Washington D.C. over spring break. 
The focus of the seminar will 
be U.S. business, overseas trade and 
economic development.  Partici- 
pants will meet wtih various politi- 
cal figures, journalists, and special- 
ists to discuss issues related to the 
seminar’s theme. UVM alumni in 
the Washington D.C. area will host 
the students, introducing them to 
the social, cultural, and professional 
opportunities in the nation’s capi- 
tal. Applications (due Feb. 20) are 
available at the Alumni House, 86 
So. Williams St. 


CAREER CORNER 


Seniors wishing to interview with the following corpora- 


| of the mini trampoline. 


Be Somebody to Somebody 
This Valentine’s Day give a body 
you care about a Gift Certificate for a health 
& exercise program. Special Student Rates on 1 year, 6 
and 3 months Memberships. 
Shape up for Spring and Summer with the Woolen Mills 
Health and Fitness Center: complete aerobics, Nautilis 
and indoor pool programs. 
Relax in the Sauna, Whirlpool or Hot tub or with a 


ir. 19% 


| massage. im 
| Be Somebody. Get a gift certificate for a friend 
. or for yourself. Anybody you really care about. You Can 
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tions or organizations must have a credentials file set up _ 
at the Center for Career Development and must submit a 
resume for each, in person, at the CCD on the following 
dates: 


Gould Modicon 

Gallo Wainery 

AT&T Western Electric 
AT&T Bell Labs 

Texas Inst. (Accounting) 
Filenes 

C.V.S. #365 

Ciba Geigy 

L.A. County Office of Engr. Recruitment 
N.E. Electric 

F.W. Woolworth Co. 
Jordon Marsh 

Ames Dept. Stores 


Feb.8-10 
Feb.8-10 
Feb.9-13 
Feb.9-13 
Feb.9-13 
Feb. 14-16 
Feb.14-16 
Feb. 14-16 
Feb.14-16 
Feb.14-16 
Feb. 14-16 
Feb.15-17 
Feb.15-17 


Career Workshops: 


Tuesday, Feb.14 Summer Job Workshop, 7pm. 216 
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Official sponsor of the 
- 984 U.S. Olympic Team. 


| Male Aural 
Adornments 
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Nordic Skiers 
Bruce Likly and 
Todd Boonstra 


\ 


BY ALEX NEMEROV 


__ AND SEAN MEHEGAN 

$+ 
= 
-: HE XIV OLYMPIC WIN- 
: ter Games, at least for the 
United States, have so far 


wii 


been frustrating: the much-touted 
hockey team failed even to beat the 
lowly Norwegians; the luge and 
. bobsled teams paled in the face of 
medal-winning East German com- 
petition; and alpine skiers Phil and 
____- Steve Mahre finished out of the top 
=~ 10. But for two University of 
+ Vermont nordic skiers, just being in 
Sarajevo has been extraordinary. 
Todd Boonstra, a junior from 
Eagan, Minn., and Bruce Likly, a 
freshman from Fairport, N.Y., are 
& »_members of the eight-man United 
_ States cross country ski. team. 
 Boonstra has already competed in 
his one event, the 15-kilometer 
race, finishing 54th among 91 
__. skiers. The status of Likly, who has 
yet to compete, is uncertain. He 
may participate Sunday in the 
__ 50-kilometer race. 
_ Despite his comparatively low 
_ finish, Boonstra was not dissatisfied 
~ with his performance in the 15- 
_ kilometer event, which traditionally 
a has been dominated by Russia and 
the Scandinavian countries. 
Bes “T’m not really disappointed,” 
said Boonstra by phone from 
_ Sarajevo Tuesday, the day after the 
- race. “I thought I was skiing really 
well until the fourth kilometer. 
_ Then two guys passed me. One guy 
$ ES was from East Germany and the 
_ other guy was from Finland. After 
about the fifth kilometer I did well. 
It was a good learning experience. I 
as skiing behind those guys (and) 
could see how they were skiing, 
w they were attacking hills.” 


is 


Boonstra’s time, 46:36.5, was 
slightly more than five minutes 
behind that of the race’s winner, 
Sweden’s Gunde Svan. Dan Simo- 
neau, in 18th place (43:03.4), was 
the highest-finishing American. The 
heralded Bill Koch, meanwhile, 
settled for 27th place (43:53.7). 

“We were hoping that he 
(Koch) would do really well, maybe 
win a medal,” said Boonstra. ‘“‘I 
think his asthma was acting up, 


_ because it was pretty cold when the 


race started. I don’t think he’s 
disappointed, (but) I’m sure he 
would have liked to doa lot bet- 
ter.” 

hile Boonstra raced, Lik- 

ly wondered. Even in the 

Olympics, he discovered, 
there is a bench. As of today, Uni- 
ted States nordic coach Mike 
Gallagher had still not decided 
whether or not to use Likly in 
Sunday’s 50-kilometer race. 
‘“There’s a chance I might (race), 
but there’s a really good chance I 
might not,” said Likly. “A good 
possibility of not racing is a big 
disappointment. It’s a hard one to 
swallow. 

“But there’s nothing I can do 
about it. It’s just the way it is. We 
have an eight-man team, and we ’re 
only allowed’ to race four people 
per race.’ 

UVM ski coach Chip LaCasse, 
tracking the progress of Boonstra 
and Likly, thought that Likly’s 
youth (he is 20) would miti- 
gate against him. 


“Because he’s so young and 
inexperienced at this international 
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level, they’ll probably not race 


him,” said LaCasse, ““That’s my gut , 
feeling. Then again they may race 
him in the 50k.” 


For both Boonstra and Likly, 
though, 
observations about the Olympic 
atmosphere. They. stay. with all 
other nordic and biathalon atiletes 
at the Hotel Igman, in Sarajevo’s 
mountainous outskirts. “‘The first 
morning we woke up,”’ said Likly, 
“I looked out the window and 
there was a guy standing in the 
woods with a machine gun outside 
the chain-link fence surrounding 
the hotel.”’ 

“Here noone can get up to our 
room, except the athletes,” said 
Boonstra. ‘‘There are people patrol- 
ling our hotel. There’s a lot of 
people downtown too. On the race 
course about every 50 meters 
there’s 
machine gun.”’ 

“It’s a pretty secure place,’ 
Likly. 


’ said 


he road to that secure place 

began and ended in Lake 

Placid, N.Y.; where a series 
of time trials in late December and 
early January determined which 
eight American nordic skiers would 
travel to Sarajevo. Both members of 
the United States development 
team, Boonstra and Likly  sur- 
mounted considerable odds te win 
Olympic spots — each leapfrogged 
skiers on the American A and B 


squads — but Boonstra from the 
start was given a better chance to 
qualify. 


“IT honestly thought Boonstra 


fri a 


skiing has not precluded . 


a soldier there with a- 


UVM Defeats 
St. Mike’s, 82-73 


In Annual Clash 
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had a good chance to make the 
team,”’ said LaCasse. “‘He’s. very 


strong mentally. He believes he can. 


compete with everyone. Likly, I 
thought, was an extremely outside 
shot. He gives you everything he 
can possibly give you, (but) going 


‘from juniors (Likly’s previous com- 


petition level) to the international 
level is like going from the little 
leagues to the major leagues.” 


Likly himself, the last member 
to make the nordic Olympic team, 
went to Lake Placid guardedly - 
optimistic. “I wouldn’t say I 
expected to make it,” he said, “‘but 
I was hoping I’d have a shot at it.”’ 


Both skiers, despite the accom- 
plishments that landed them in 
their present positions, were at first 
stunned to be in Sarajevo. ‘‘Todd 
had a hard time believing he had 
made the team,’ said Boonstra’s 
father, Gordon. ‘“‘All of his letters 
kept saying; ‘I still don’t believe I’m 
here.’ ”’ . 


The endurance of the other 
nordic skiers awed Likly. ‘These 
boys here go pretty fast, and they 
can keep it up for a long time,’’ he 
said, ‘““The pace I was racing 15 
kilometers at, they can hold for 
almost 50. It’s hard for me to 
fathom that right away.” 

Confronted with this top-flight 
competition, Boonstra kept his 
goals realistic. “For some people, 
you have to win medals,” he said. 
“If you don’t win medals, you’re a 
loser. I don’t think that’s right. 
We’re all under the same pressure, 
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A rather unsettling, though 
quite exciting, thing has slowly 
been breeding on the local screens. 
It’s an insidious, ill-defined con- 
spiracy — the invasion of the genre 
snatchers. 


A genre snatcher is a film that 
pretends to be something it is not, 
lures people into the theater, and 
then tosses them back out into the 
real world in a rather different state 
of mind. 


The most notable of these genre 
mutations are Terms of Endear- 
ment, a tearjerker that is not a 
tearjerker; The Right Stuff, a great, 
glorious American epic with a dark 
undercurrent; and the two Hitch- 
cock re-releases currently in town — 
Vertigo and Rear Window, two 
murder mysteries displaying a chill- 
ing edge. 


As Terms of Endearment wins 
the hearts of the nation, a few 
Golden Globes, and undoubtedly a 
fistful of Oscar nominations, we, 
the vast viewing audience, may 
forget the subtler virtues of the 
film. Certainly, it is a thoughtful, 
well-acted film. You'll laugh — 
you'll ery — but Terms of Endear- 
ment’s greatest achievement is a 
low-keyed one. Although the film’s 
plot takes a tragic turn after over an 
hour of good, honest acting and 
laughter, the general audience 
doesn’t fee] manipulated. By its 
structure, Terms of Endearment is a 
tearjerker, but I never felt tears 
being forcibly jerked out of me. It’s 
just that this well-told story had 
affected me in an honest and 
moving way. In this case, the genre 
snatching involved the replacing of 
several obvious manipulation tactics 
with a few hundred small details, 
rd up to a surprisingly realistic 


Also surprisingly realistic is The 
Right Stuff. Director Philip Kauf- 
man, working from the Tom Wolfe 
book, takes the time to ground his 
characters into the world before 
sending them soaring around it. The 
actors who portray the Mercury 
Seven astronauts, their wives, the 
test pilots, and the dozen of small 


. roles add beautifully to the texture, 


pace, and scope of the film. 

The Right Stuff is an ensemble 
work — the melding of an enor- 
mous cast, scores of technicians, 
and the artistic backbone created 
by director-screenwriter Kaufman. 
But unlike most epics, The Right 
Stuff is not the usual high-gloss, 
soul-less, guts-glory-God-and-coun- 
try picture. Instead of the seemless, 
slick special effects of the Star Wars 
series, the test flights and space 
shots have a shaky urgency, and an 
eerie, exhilarating feeling to them. 
Any film with performances as 
good as Ed Harris’ as John Glenn 
and Sam Shepard’s as test pilot 
Chuck Yeager could not be con- 
sidered without soul. 


As the film alternates between 
the progress of the Mercury astro- 
nauts and Yeager’s test flights, 
Harris and Shepard act as the film’s 
two poles. Shepard is the man alone 
in the skies over the desert, pushing 
the planes and himself to their 
absolute limits, risking his life not 
for glory or even for his country, 
but to prove to himself that he 
could do it. He plays Yeager very 
close to the chest, with tremendous 
understatement, and tight to the 
test pilot code, “Maintain an even 
strain.”” Shepard allows little of 
Yeager’s emotions to slip out, but 
reveals him in the slightest details, 
like when he asks his fellow pilot 
Ridley to ‘‘lend me a Beemans,”’ a 
piece of gum, before getting into 
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his test plane; chasing after his wife 
on horseback; tossing a ball to his 
son. As Yeager, Shepard embodies 
something more than just the lone 
hero. He is the man who has to be 
alone, and whose heroism is his 
choice. 

The Mercury astronauts were 
certainly heroes, but they had little 
choice about it. Selected from the 
hottest college-educated pilots, 
tested like laboratory animals, 
trained through a series of fright- 
fully bizarre experiments, manipu- 
lated by the press, and shot into 
space like so much “Spam in a 
can,” theirs was a forced and 
enforced heroism. 

The most innocent, unabashed- 
ly moralistic and patriotic of the 
astronauts was John Glenn. Harris 
does a terrific job of making him 
seem almost noble in his nerdish 
charms. There has been some talk 
about how The Right Stuff may 
affect John Glenn’s chances for the 
presidency, and it might, if you 
vote Ed Harris for president. 

But The Right Stuff does have a 
dark, cutting undercurrent to it. 
You'll see then-vice-president Lyn- 
don Johnson throw a_ temper 
tantrum because Glenn’s wife won’t 
talk to him when Glenn is orbiting 
around the Earth (she was embar- 
rassed by a stuttering problem). 
You’ll watch as the official press 
corp (played by a commedia del 
l’arte troupe) infests the astronauts’ 
lives. 

Watch as Jeff Goldblum, play- 
ing a NASA recruiter, runs down 
the long, long corridors of power to 
blurt out to the men in charge one 
word, ‘“‘Sputnik!’’ There is the 
minister who haunts the pilots, 
waiting to give their wives the news 
of their deaths. And the face of a 
Russian rocket engineer gleaming 
ominously in the fumes of the 
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Invasion of 
The Genre 
Snatchers 


By Jayne Kennedy 
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various Soviet rockets. It is these 
things that make The Right Stuff a 
true epic. 

A great part of this invasion of 
the genre snatchers is the feeling of 
being haunted — all of these films 
are memorable, but in the case of 


the Hitchcock re-releases, this 
haunted’ feeling is especially 
remarkable. 


Rear Window is haunting for its 
quality and style alone. In fact, this 
month Film Comment gleefully 
named it ‘‘Best Film of the Year.” 
Vertigo, however, is a truly chilling 
film full of obsessions. Vertigo is a 
film haunting and haunted a 
half-dozen times over. The story 
concerns a police detective hound- 
ed by vertigo, the extreme fear of 
heights, caused by the memory of a 
fellow officer who fell to his death 
while trying to save Stewart from 
the same fate. Retired, Stewart 
takes on a strange assignment — to 
follow a woman who appears to be 
haunted by her mad great-grand- 
mother. In the process, Stewart 
falls in love with her, and after a 
tragic plot twist, becomes himself 
haunted by her image. Vertigo is a 
strange film, with an eerie power 
that haunts its viewers. The last 
haunting of Vertigo is that of 
Alfred Hitchcock, the dead man 
whose films still haunt us, if not 
from his grave, at least from his 
estate. 

What holds these films together 
as genre snatchers is what they 
snatch — not your hard-earned 
money, not the easier emotions to 
appeal to, not the standard manipu- 
lations of film. The Right Stuff, 
Terms of Endearment and Ver- 
tigo try for the subtler and grander 
emotions — humor, honor, obses- 
sion. If these films affected you in 
surprising ways, you’ve' been 
snatched. 
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Admissions Looks West 


By FORD VON WEISE 

In the past 18 years UVM has 
followed a trend away from a 
traditional regional university 
towards a more national image. 
This new image is reflected in the 
increasing number of students who 
travel from outside Vermont to 
attend UVM. 

Presently, 55 percent of the 
student body is from out of state. 
In the past three years applications 
from Vermonters have declined by 
8.25 percent; applications from 
outside the New England region 
have increased over 10 percent. 

In the period 1971 to 1983 
enrollment climbed from 6,048 to 
7,724 while out-of-staters increased 
from 35 percent to 55 percent. 

In states such as Colorado, Ohio 
and Illinois the application rate has 
markedly increased in the past 
three years. In Ohio and Colorado, 
there has been a 47 percent 
increase. Illinois has posted a 19 
percent climb. 

UVM has indeed broadened its 
recruitment efforts, said Associate 
Vice President for Academic Affairs 
Dr. Ken Fishell. In the past three to 
five years, UVM has increased its 
marketing to include, said Fishell, 
“the very fruitful mid and far 
west.”’ Specifically, recruitment has 
been targeted for major midwestern 
metropolitan regions. 

The emphasis on _ national 
recruitment was started in 1971 
with the appointment of Dick 
Steele as director of admissions. 
During his tenure as director there 
was a considerable change in 
recruitment efforts. Previously, said 
Steele, not much money had been 
spent on out-of-state recruitment. 

Steele said that while he was 
director (1971-1979) the applicant 
pool rose significantly and that 
there was a dramatic increase in 
national interest in UVM. During 
this time, the admissions office 
expanded its recruitment efforts in 
and outside of Vermont. 

“We tried to do everything so 
that students and college counselors 
were aware that we wanted more 
national diversity,’ said former 
Associate Director of Admissions 
William Peck. 

“We were quite successful,” 
said Steele. “Our more aggressive 
recruitment policies accomplished 
this.” 

Increased national interest in 
UVM can be attributed to a com- 
bination of three factors: academic 
strength, location, and size, said 
Acting Director of Admissions 
Linda Kreamer. People recognized, 
said Kreamer, that UVM has a 
superb location for recreational 
activities, a unique lifestyle and a 
strong academic reputation. Com- 
bine this with its size and the result 
is, said Kreamer, ‘‘an unusual 
situation.”’ 

Fishell agreed but was quick to 
emphasize that successful market- 
ing techniques have made _ these 
strengths more visible to an increas- 
ingly diverse national applicant 
pool. 

Peck also said that increased 
interest over time was also a result 
of an active campaign on behalf of 
the admissions office designed to 
make UVM more appealing to 
out-of-staters. 

Fishell stressed that UVM has 
not de-emphasized Vermont stu- 
dents in this process. ‘‘We’ve 
stepped up recruiting quite a 
bit within Vermont,” he said. The 
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Recruitment Has Been 
Targeted for Major 
Midwestern Cities 


reason there are so few Vermont 
students for a state school, said 
Kreamer and Fishell, is the shortage 
of qualified Vermonters who apply 
for admission. 

Since 1971, Steele said, there 
has been increased competition for 
Vermont students. More colleges 
and universities have discovered 
Vermont. This is reflected in a drop 
of Vermont students — from 4,204 
in 1972 to 3,571 in 1983 — while 
total enrollment over the same 
period increased. Peck also attribu- 
ted this decline to low college 
aspirations within the state. He 
said, as a result, ‘“‘We tried extreme- 
ly hard to get more Vermonters and 
to create a greater interest in higher 
education,”’ The number of. quali- 
fied college-age Vermonters has 
remained near the same level during 
the past 10 years, and the competi- 
tion has markedly increased, forc- 
ing the University to turn elsewhere 
to find quality students. 


HEIDI VEITZ 


* To assure that the University 
does admit as many qualified 
Vermonters as it can, the admis- 
sions committee considers in-state 
applications first. This applicant 
pool is not as large as that of 
non-Vermonters, and Vermonters 
face less competition. This, said 
Fishell, leads to ‘‘lower standards 
for Vermont students.” 

Fishell also said that the average 
SAT scores for Vermonters were 
lower than those of out-of-state 
students, but stressed that this 
difference was not noticeable in the 
classroom. ‘‘In-state students have 
to make more of an adjustment to 
the academic life,’’ added Kreamer. 

More specifically, said Kreamer 
and Fishell, the real differences 
between the two groups have been 
highlighted by a small subset of the 
out-of-staters, those who graduated 
from prep schools. ‘Prep school 
students seem to.be better prepared 
and do not have as much of an 
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LINDA KREAMER: Notes shortage of qualified Vermonters 


Vermonters. 


adjustment to the academic life,” 
said Kreamer. ““They do, however, 
have a different type of adjustment. 
They must learn to live and study 
in an unstructured environment.” 

Fishell agreed with this view, 
saying that many prep _ school 
students are ahead of others and 
that often students who did not 
attend first-rate public schools must 
catch up to this higher level. But as 
time progresses, ““This difference 
becomes less apparent. The GPAs 
show this trend,” said Fishell. 

This difference was not as 
apparent before 1971 because UVM 
was not as popular among prep 
schools as it is today. Steele admit- 
ted that prep schools were a target 
strategy begun in 1971 to attract 
more out-of-staters. 

Peck said that a _ particular 
effort was made with private 
schools because they were seen as a 
‘very good source for good stu- 


dents, particularly boarding 
schools.”’ Recruitment was easier at 
boarding schools, said Peck, 


because word about UVM’s quality 
spread quickly. 

In addition Peck thought that 
private schools were much easier to 
work with. Moreover, ‘‘we surprised 
prep schools by being nice and 
personal,”’ said Peck. “We weren’t 
perceived as your typical imper- 
sonal state university.”’ 

Peck began to work closely 
with the prep: schools in order to 
cultivate these positive attitudes 
towards UVM. 

In addition Steele said that 
because the applicant pool had 
increased, better students were 
brought to UVM. Noticing that the 
character of the student had 
changed during the 70s, Steele said 
there has been ‘‘quite a dramatic 
increase in academic quality from 
1971 to 1979.” 

Furthermore, Fishell said that 
he did not see any in-state or 
out-of-state conflict. ‘“There is no 
resentment in either direction,’’ he 
said. Kreamer thought that the two 
groups complement each other 
well. Although she said that out-of- 
state students seemed to be more 
affluent, she stressed that out-of- 
staters are generally envious of 
Fishell also com- 
mented that, of all the state univer- 
sities with which he is familiar, 
UVM has the greatest harmony 
among its students. 

In order to keep this harmony 
in the future and to maintain a high 


«| level of academic excellence, Fishell 
warns that there will be tremendous 


competition but the University is 
now in a good position to recruit. 
‘We should be all right,” said 
Fishell. “But it won’t be an easy 
time.”’ : ; 

Fishell also said that the stan- 
dards for admission and academic 
excellence will never decrease. 
Rather, if the need arises, the 
trustees would be willing to shrink 
enrollment and admit only those 
qualified to maintain UVM’s repu- 
tation. 

Kreamer pointed to the abso- 
lute necessity of a national perspec- 
tive to maintain an eager and 
qualified applicant pool. Noting a 
projected drop of 40 percent in 
Massachusetts’s 18-year-old high 
school graduates, for example, 
Kreamer speculated that effective 
recruitment along with UVM’s 
superb marketability in the national | 
realm will overcome this problem if — 
it does arise. o77 
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Homeless 


By LISA LEVINE 
Being homeless is .a 
thought most people never 
worry about. Having a place 
to sleep is taken for grant- 
ed. But, for some indivi- 
duals, it is a stark reality, 
especially during the winter 
months. 

Despite its relatively 
small homeless population, 
Burlington maintains two 
emergency shelters. 

The Burlington Emer- 
gency Shelter, which 
depends solely on private 
funding, is located on North 
Street and holds 20 beds. 
The Waystation, on lower 
College Street, has 40 spots, 
and unlike its counterpart 
receives federal, state, city 
and private support. Both 
are open year-round. 

“To the very best of my 
knowledge there are no 
people who are sleeping out 
in the cold, and I think that 
that’s something the city 
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ARTHUR: Finds shelter in Burlington. 
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can be proud of,’’ says 
Burlington mayor Bernard 
Sanders about the perspec- 
tive. 

But this alone, many 
believe, is not enough. 
There is a housing crisis in 
Burlington, so the homeless 
need permanent residences 
and money to afford them. 
Disregarding media specula- 
tion about nationwide eco- 
recovery, Sanders 
points out that this does 
not translate into money 
for the poor. 

Many think. President 
Reagan’s drastic cut of 
virtually all federal funding 
for subsidized housing will 
make it even harder for the 
poor to bear the expense of 
securing a place to live. 
Sanders says, many people 
who take advantage of the 
shelters have no money, ‘‘so 
even if you had moderate 
rental units they wouldn’t 
necessarily be able to afford 
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Mayor Sanders does not 
see any significant change in 
housing affordability in the 
near future. “Given the 
nature of the economy for 
at least the next two years, 
there is going to be a need 
for emergency shelters,’’ he 
said. 

While it is crucial to 
provide jobs and dwellings 
for the homeless, many 
think prevention should 
also be taken into account 
so that people do not 
become unhoused to begin 
with. 

The Fletcher Free Lib- 
rary Lecture Series has 
brought attention to this 
subject with a lecture/dis- 
cussion entitled ‘From 
Poor Farm to Shelter: Shel- 
tering the Homeless.’’ 


Two guest speakers, Sis- 
ter Elizabeth Candon, of 


Trinity Ccllege, and Peter . 


Tumulty, a philosopher at 
St.. Michael’s College, 
focused their presentations 
on why, socially and psy- 
chologically, people end up 
on the streets. 

The trend toward dein- 
stitutionalization (people 
rejoining the community 
after living in institutions) 
and society’s negative reac- 
tion to the mentally handi- 
capped are major factors 
leading to homelessness, 
says Candon. 

The myth that people 
are placed in institutions 
because it is believed they 
would be better off away 
from the mainstream still 
exists today. So, of course, 
once a former patient is 
released from the hospital, 
the stigma of being differ- 
ent still remains, giving her 
a low level of self-esteem 
and little support. 

Experts agree that a 
mentally handicapped indi- 
vidual exposed to the com- 
petitive world for the first 
time in a_ while needs 
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affection and assistance for 
survival. Those who experi- 
ence the feelings of loneli- 
ness often end up without a 
home. 

There is evidence to 
show that, if a person from 
an institution is not harmful 
to herself or to others, she 
can live in the community. 
Candon also mentions this 
can become a reality, ‘‘pro- 
vided that the proper sup- 
port is there.”’ 

This aid, says Candon, 
has to be moral and finan- 
cial. ‘‘People who come out 
of institutions have to be 
assisted, or they can 
become homeless. We need 
a continuum of services and 
need to put out personal 
support behind them.”’ 

Financially, the federal 
government must furnish 
assistance when it comes to 
the basic requirements of 
food and shelter, says Can- 
don. On the private level, 
Candon notes there are 
citizen advocacy groups in 
which the homeless are 
offered friendship and ad- 
vice to ‘get along in this 
very competitive society.” 

Tumulty wants people 
to prevent human disaster 
rather than respond to 
tragedies that have already 
taken place. He explains 
that homelessness is not just 
a dilemma of its own, but 
an offshoot of other prob- 
lems, particularly of our 


capitalistic society and the. 
disintegration 
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All pants by Bogner, CB, Head, Northface, 
Obermeyer, Roffe, Skyr, and Slalom 
20-50% off. 


All Head & Bogner Suits 50% off 
All Hats 50% off 
All Long Underwear 30% off 
All Turtlenecks 30% off 
All Leg Warmers 30% off 
All Gloves 20% off 
All Jr. Parkas & Pants 20-50% off 


* Rt. 17 & German Flats Road 
Waitsfield, VT 
Open9to5 496-3887 


Move In from Cold 


communities. 

Capitalism fosters uni- 
queness and ambition, says 
Tumulty, making it easy 
for society to dismiss the 
poor and needy considered 
losers and looked down 
upon. People are supposed 
to work and make a respect- 
able living for themselves 
and their families. He con- 
tinues by saying that, in this 
money-oriented society, if 
someone does not succeed 
and is on welfare, then she 


is to blame. ‘‘In the land of 
opportunity and the free 
market, losers are responsi- 
ble for their own condi- 
tion.”’ 


The poor and homeless 
should be served,~ says 
Tumulty, but he notes that 
many citizens are too ignor- 
ant to help because they 
blame people for bringing 
about their own calamities. 

“The time has come,” 
says Tumulty, ‘to build 
into our basic economic and 
social arrangements a 
strong, supportive environ- 
ment for our nurturing 
communities so that they 
can do the work only they 
can do: create persons with 
identities rich and strong 
enough that they can make 
commitments to one 
another, creating those 
spaces within which all of 
us can finda home. Healthy 
nurturing communities pro- 
duce healthy nurturing non- 


_ alienated individuals.”’ @ 
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HANDY’S TEXACO 


Your Campus Station 


75 S. Winooski Ave. 
Burlington 


864-9535 


10% DISCOUNT ON ALL 
REPAIRS with I.D. 
FOREIGN & DOMESTIC SERVICE 
GUARANTEED WORK 
TOWING ROAD SERVICE 


A approved repair facilities have signed a contract. 
‘with AAA which guarantees their service work to AAA. 
members limited to 90 days or 4,000 miles. 


VUARNETS AT 
DISCOUNT 
PRICES 


Our Services 
include: 


-contact lenses 
eeyeglasses 

e sunglasses 

- polishing 


e contact lens 
e supplies 


Our Prices Are Set With 
Students In Mind. 


230 College St 658-3330 


For the Elegant and the Ultimate 
Experience in Dance. 


| An 
Audio/Video 


655-2740 
‘ D. Hi REA Neat i wesc Attire 


The Market Place Winooski 


Sonia Johnson: From 
Housewife to Heretic 


By LAURA HOLLOWELL 

Sonia Johnson wants to 
be president of the United 
States. Campaigning for the 
peace movement, and call- 
ing for the end of “the 
massive global oppression of 
women,” the noted 
women’s activist spoke at 
Trinity College Saturday 
night. 

‘The women’s move- 
ment has arisen on the edge 
of history, at the brink of 
time,’’ Johnson said to a 
predominantly female audi- 
ence. ‘‘The mentality that is 


responsible for repressing us 


is the same mentality that 
might destroy the world.”’ 
Johnson first gained 
national attention in 1979 
when she was excommuni- 
cated from the Mormon 


SONIA JOHNSON: Presidential candidate for progressive citizen’s party 


church for her activities 
in support of the Equal 
Rights Amendment. Since 
then, Johnson has, among 
other things, chained herself 
to the White House fence in 
a pro-ERA protest, partici- 
pated in a 37-day hunger 
strike for the ERA in 
Illinois, run for the presi- 
dency of the National 
Organization of Women 
(NOW), and been arrested 
at the Seneca Falls, New 
York Army Depot while 
protesting the Cruise Mis- 
siles. 

As presidential candi- 
date for the progressive 
Citizen’s Party, Johnson has 
recently returned from a 
tour of Central America 
and Europe. She sees an 
important relationship be- 
tween feminism, the peace 
movement, and political op- 


portunity. 

‘Women are getting 
together an_ international 
peace alliance,”’ she said. 


“We are going to show the 
men how to do it, because 
it’s quite clear they haven’t 
got a clue.” 

Johnson thinks’ the 
women’s movement is the 
answer to many of the 
world’s problems because 
women’s culture has tradi- 
tionally stressed ‘“‘nurturing, 
caring and listening,’ rather 
than ‘“‘the male culture of 
power over others, violence, 
and pride.”’ 


“Listen to women,” 
Johnson said, ‘‘not because 
of genetic sexual differ- 


ences, but because we have 
a different enculturation. 
All the = skills we have 
learned just happen to be 
the tools we need right 
now.” Johnson said _ that 
female culture has been 
‘*a slave culture. 

‘“‘We are ashamed of our 
own culture as women. To 
be born a woman in a 
patriarchy is to be born 


behind the front line.”’ 


Author of the book 
From Housewife to Heretic, 
Johnson spoke of her femi- 
nist ‘‘conversion.”’ Having 
lived abroad when _ the 


women’s movement gained 
strength in the 1970s, she 


returned to the U.S. to find 
the Mormons, the church to 
which she belonged, reso- 
lutely opposed to the Equal 
Rights Amendment, and 
mobilizing against it. “I 
wondered what the ERA 
could be to cause the 
Mormons such dismay,” she 
said. 

While hearing a Mormon 
leader speak against the 
ERA, Johnson said_ she 
went ‘“‘spinning into a true 
existential crisis. 

‘‘He said how much the 
men of the church loved 
us,”’ and “Show the Mormon 
women have always been 
held in an exalted posi- 
tion,’’ Johnson explained. 
“It hit me like a 10-ton 
truck — how we can be so 


oppressed — and be so 
ignorant.” 

Johnson’ called the 
idealization that places 


women on a pedestal ‘‘pat- 
riarchal __reversal.”’ She 
described the intense anger 
and humiliation she felt 
when she realized that ‘‘all 
women have been betrayed 
by the system. 

‘The oppression pushes 
us down while the rhetoric 
goes up,” she said. “The 
massive global oppression of 
women makes all other 
oppressions possible,’’ she 
said, “It’s the same mind 
that rapes Grenada, rapes 
Central America, rapes the 
environment.”’ 
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As a member of the 
Women’s Delegation -on 
Central America, Johnson 
visited Nicaragua, El Salva- 
dor and Honduras in 
December 1983. “Every 
serious candidate ought to. 
go to Central America, to 
go and to see how American 
foreign policy is affecting 
that part of the world,” she 
said. 

Johnson spoke of Hon- 
duras as “a government 
arming against its own peo- 
ple,” with its emphasis on 
U.S.-backed militarization. 

She also spoke of the 
revolution in Nicaragua. “‘It 
was like going from winter 
to spring. The revolution in 
Nicaragua is a revolution of 
the spirit... people are parti- 
cipating in ‘their govern- 


ment.”’ 

“When we went to El 
Salvador we dropped into 
hell,” said Johnson. “I 
haven’t dealt with the hor- 
rors of that place. You 
can’t take in the death 


squads. It is unbelievable 
that we are responsible for 
it. It is unliveable.”’ 

Johnson also spoke of 
her experience at the 
women’s anti-nuclear 
encampment at England’s 
Greenham Common. “The 
protests at Seneca and 
Greenham are perhaps the 
most important thing hap- 
pening.”’ 


Johnson explained that 
she was running for the 
Citizen’s Party presidential | 
nomination because a third | 
party has ‘‘an unparalleled | 
opportunity to put forward | 
the ideas the other candi- 
dates would rather ignore.” 


She criticized some voters | 


for ‘acting in terror of | 
Reagan. ¥ 
“When you work q 


against something all you | 
can do is help it,’ Johnson qj 
said. “When we work for’ k, 
change, for what we want, | 
we work out of a positive | 
scope. ’ Johnson ended with | 
the call for women to take | 


themselves seriously, | a 
because “the old boy’s | 
club” will not. ‘‘We sone j 


how have to ahs our ov 
revolution.’ 


Last of Old Guard 


By WILL SPRUANCE 

With the death of Soviet 
President Yuri Andropov 
Jast Thursday, speculation 
jmmediately arose as to 
who would replace the 
former General Secretary. 
By Monday, the speculation 
had ended: Konstantin U. 
Chernenko became the new 
General Secretary of the 
Communist party. Cher- 
nenko, 72, is the oldest man 
in the history of the Soviet 

Union named to this post.. 

Chernenko was born the 

son of a peasant in 1911. 

Under the tutelage of Leo- 

nid Brezhnev, Chernenko 

rose through the _ party 
hierarchy and became a full 
member of the Politburo in 

November 1978. Chernen- 

ko’s ascension to power is 

considered a major political 
comeback; he lost the 
power struggle with Andro- 
pov after Brezhnev’s death 

in November 1982. 

“Chernenko is a mem- 
ber of the elite old guard,” 

UVM history professor and 

Kremlin expert Robert 

- Daniels told The Burlington 
Free Press. This old guard 
included former leaders 
Malenkov, Kruschev, Brezh- 
nev and Andropov. ‘‘These 
leaders were all chosen by 
Stalin to fill the shoes of 
leadership after the blood 
purges,”’ said Daniels. 
__ Because Chernenko is a 
Stalin protege, Daniels does 
not predict any major 
policy shifts. 

‘In domestic affairs, 
Daniels thinks there will be 
“a continuation of Andro- 
pov’s policy of cracking 
down on corruption and 
absenteeism in the market- 
place.” 

In foreign affairs Cher- 
nenko is expected to follow 
Andropov’s. policy, Like 
Andropov, Chernenko is 
committed to peaceful co- 
existence with the West. 
Furthermore, Chernenko is 
committed to the elimina- 
tion of the threat of nuclear 
war. Both defense minister 
Dmitre F. Ustinov and 
foreign minister 


ns ago, 


eo ae 
ey 
Ap 


Andrei 


ROPOV: Won power struggle versus Chernenko 15 


Gromyko will continue to 
be active in foreign policy. 
Many- analysts believed 
that perhaps a _ younger 
member of the Politburo, 
such as Grigory V. Roma- 
nov, 61, or Mikhail S. 
Gorbachev, 52, might have 
gotten the nod as General 
Secretary. The 12-member 
Politburo was unanimous, 
however, in its appointment 
of Chernenko; the 300- 
member Central Committee 
also voted unanimously in 
Chernenko’s favor. 


“The younger members 
of the Politburo will soon 
become more _ prominent 
simply due to the age of the 
old guard,’’ said Daniels. 
Analysts believe Chernenko 
in all probability is the last 
Soviet leader who will come 
from the old guard. Upon 
his death, many think a new 
generation of leaders with 
new objectives and new 
policies will supplant the 
older guard. 

Unlike Andropov, who 
spent 15 years in the KGB, 
Chernenko has been solely 
involved with ideology and 
propaganda. Under Andro- 
pov, Chernenko was respon- 
sible for this department. 

Because of his involve- 
ment in this area, Chernen- 
ko is a strong believer in the 
ideology of the Soviet 


Union. The system, after |, 


all, allowed him to rise from 
imvoverished § peasant’ -to 
Communist leader. 
Regarding prospects for 
continued peace,  Vice- 
President Bush after meet- 
ing with Chernenko on 
Tuesday said, ““The mood 
of the meeting was good.” 
NBC’s Tom Brokaw, ex- 
pressing the hopefulness of 
many media members, said 
that ‘‘The meeting could be 
a sign of a thaw in East- 
West relations.” Despite the 
cordiality that is being 
expressed, one must remem- 
ber that many of the same 
threads of optimism were 
expressed 15 months ago 
when Andropov replaced 
Brezhnev. @ 
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TASTE THE 
DIFFERENCE! 


“Fresh Brewed Decaffeinated & 
Premium Coffees” 


Gree: 
Coffee Roasters 


...sample and Compare 
GREEN MOUNTAIN COFFEE ROASTERS FRESH BREWED 
DECAFFEINATED and OTHER PREMIUM BLENDS 


When: Feb. 23 & 24 
Where: Catamount Den Billings 


Student Center 
8-10 A.M. 


Time: 


Sign up to win a Suprise Gift and Take the Taste 
Challenge! 


Redstone Campus 


Brought to you by Green Mountain Coffee Roasters 
and your University Dining Services 


East Campus 


a 


i ae 
University of Vermont 
Dining Services 


Main Campus 


SUPER SUNDAY 


Football Games 
o0¢ Hot Dogs, 50¢ Dratts} 
and General Recovery 


MONDAY MADNESS | 


MARGARITAS 
$1.25 


TEQUILA SHOTS $1 


TERRIBLE TUESDAY 


“TEAS-DAY” 
Iced Double Teas $2.50 
$1 Buds * $1.25 Vodka drinks 


The Best Happy Hour in Town 


3 p.m.-8 p.m. F 
Two for One Well Drinks 
Frozen White Russians r ” 
Made with Real Ice Cream Over the Hump 


75¢ Shots Schnapps 


8-9 pm. ¢ 
tec aed $) Buds * $1.25 Vodka Drinks 


863-9227 
159 Main Street 
Next to the Flynn Theater/downtown Burlington THURSDAY 
LADIES NIGHT 


2 FOR | Well Drinks 


Dinner Giveaway. 
Flowers, Prizes & More! 


a DECO DANCE CLUB - JY 


FAT FRIDAY 


... W.H.A.P. Day (We're Having-A-Party!) 
Weekend Warriors * Special Drink Prices ALL NITE * Record 
Giveaways * Dancing & Decadance * Get Here Early!!!!! 


INSANE SATURDAY 


_.. “BEAT THE CLOCK” Starts at 4 p.m. weekly 
4-5 25¢ Drafts, 50¢ Well Drinks; 5-6 50¢ Drafts 75¢ Well Drinks 
and etc. until 9 p.m. Oldies & Motown Music. Live Mike & 
Guitar Available. Draft Competition. PRIZES 


UVM MICHELOB NIGHT Wed Feb. 8 
Live DJ 9-2am 
T-Shirt + Poster Giveaways 


Discount Drinks All Night 


LAST CHANCE SALOON 


(ESTABLISHED 1973) 
A Specialty 
Of The House 


Since 
1975 


great prices, too! 


dll 


DENIM JACKETS 


JEANS 


Apple Mountain 


OPEN MON. & FRI. NIGHTS TIL 9; SUN 12-5 


ATTENTION 


SCIENCE AND 
ENGINEERING 


MAJORS! 


Ladies Nite Special 
Wednesdays 


$1.50 


The Air Force has openings for young men and women majoring in 
selected science and engineering fields. Like Aeronautical, Aerospace, 
General and Electrical Engineering, Mathematics, Physics and Com- 


puter Technology. 
To help prepare for one of these, Air Force ROTC offers two and 


four-year programs of study which will defray some of your college 


DOWNSTAIRS AT 147 MAIN ST., BURLINGTON’S FLYNN THEATER BLOCK costs. 


After completion of the AFROTC requirement, and upon your 
graduation, you'll be commissioned an officer in the Air Force. Then 


best people and facilities in the world, anda mission with a-purpose. 
You'll get excellent starting salary, medical and: dental care, 30 days 
vacation with pay beginning your first year, and more. 


Look into the Air Force ROTC program right away. See what's in it 
for you. See how you can serve your country in return. 


CONTACT: Major Dee, St. Michael's, 
655-2000 ext 2554 


ROTC 


Gateway to a great way of life. 


WELCOME 
BACK BEER 
SPECIAL 


BUDWEISER 
& BUDWEISER LIGHT 


ee |): 


12-02 bottles including deposit 


“Se 862-51 5 9 C4 comes responsibility, experience in your specialty with some of the © 


DISCOUNT PRICES 


INCREDIBLE SELECTION 


DOMESTIC & IMPORTED 


PRACTICALLY ON CAMPUS 


GAYNESé:itr 


Spillanes Servicenters 


811 Williston Rd.e Upper Main St. Winooski 
1116 Shelburne Rd. eTaft Corners 


Other Spillanes Servicenters located at 
Shelburne Village @ 125 Battery St. Burlington 


TOP QUALITY—100% COTTON 
DENIM GREAT FITTING... 


“305” RED TAG JEANS 


- *501” SHRINK-TO-FIT 
~ SKIRTS AND BAGGIES 


‘The place for pants on Church Street” 
NTOWN BURLINGTON—ACROSS FROM PENNEY’S § 


24-Hour Wrecker Service e General Auto Repairs 


0/4 Buda Le See ee 
os The 3 é, STUDENTS.. 


We’ve got your size— 


-~* 
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By DAVID BARNES 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
(CPS) = Using a little 
sleight of hand, the Reagan 
‘administration last week 
unveiled what it hailed 
as the largest federal educa- 
tion budget in U.S. history, 
put which in fact amounts 
to a small cut in student 
financial aid. 

With the new proposal, 
the administration — asks 
Congress to appropriate 
some $6.5 bilion for stu- 
dent aid, but to change 
the rules for distributing it. 

College lobbyists in 
Washington estimate the 
rules changes could trans- 
late into a loss of more than 
a million grants and loans 
during the 1984-85 acade- 
mic year. 

President Reagan’s new 


aid budget means “that 
aL ; e 
ArtSupplies 


For All Media: 


calligraphy carving 

silk screen illustration 
drafting graphics 
printing sign painting 
matting sculpture 


9 
Beutilier's 
112 CHURCH STREET 


BURLINGTON, VT. 


Recycle this 
newspaper. 


SUDS CITY 


247 No. Winooski Ave. 

Burlington, VT 
(next to Dairy Queen) 

864-9433 

é DROP-OFF 
LAUNDRY SERVICE 
_—Top Loader...... 
_—Double Loader. . . 
_ —Triple Loader. .... $7.50 


*Includes wash, dry, fold & soap. 


%: } hampagne, Bloody Mary, 
i | Brunch Bar,Eggs Benedict, 
Seafor id Crepe, Steak and 
f ; [ee Desserts, and lots more 
j 
i 


ae | ; 


erving Sundays 10; 30-2: 30 


the 


students will. have to bor- 
row a lot more and work a 
lot more,” says Peter Rog- 
off, head: of the National 


.Coalition “of Independent 


College and University Stu- 
dents. 

Changes in the ways 
students can get Pell Grants 
would eliminate 300,000 of 
the grants, meaning more 
students would have to go 
into debt with student 
loans, frets Kathy Ozer, 
lobbyist for the U.S. Stu- 
dent Association (USSA). 

And if Congress 
approves, there would be 
913,000 fewer grants and 
fellowships awarded in 
1984-85 under other pro- 
grams, estimates Charles 
Saunders, legislative direc- 
tor of the American Council 
on Education. 

_ When all the numbers 


INTERNATIONAL Coffees 


Indulge yourself in a 


are added up, this. year’s 


Reagan college budget looks, 


very much like’ last year’s, 
Saunders points out. 

The president proposed 
‘pretty much the same 
budget in fiscal 1985,”’ 
echoes Mary Hatwood Fut- 
rell, president of the 
National Education Associa- 
tion. 

Last year, Congress 
added about $450 million 
to the administration’s pro- 
posed college budget. Now 
the president wants to cut 
‘just about what Congress 
added last year,’’ Saunders 
says. 

But to Education Secre- 
tary Terrel Bell, who 
announced the budget in 
two briefings on February 
1st in a small Department 
of Education auditorium, 
the new budget’s key is 


General Foods 


4 
warm cup” 


attitude. 
“The administration. is 
again. proposing a» major 


* philosophical ‘shift in feder- 


al student aid,’ he told 
assembled reporters, ‘a 
return to a traditional em- 
phasis on parents’ and stu- 
dents’ responsibility for 
financing college costs.”’ 

In asking parents and 


‘students to pay a greater 


share of their college costs, 
Bell wants them to make 
down payments of up to 
$500 to their colleges in 
order to qualify for Pell 
Grants. 


But USSA’s Ozer says 
the larger Pell awards will 
push some students out of 
the program altogether. 

In his budget presenta- 
tion, Bell argued the admin- 
istration was enlarging the 


How tohave class between classes.__ 


'/Reagan’s Student Aid Budget Cuts 


Pell Grant pie as well as the 
size of the. slices. He 
claimed the president was 
asking for $2.8 billion in 
Pell Grant funding, up from 
$2.778 billion last year. 

But Ozer points out 
that while the Reagan ad- 
ministration last year asked 


Congress to appropriate 
$2.773 billion for Pell 
Grants, Congress actually 


appropriated $2.8 billion. 


Bell’s proposal, there- 
fore, actually was for level 
funding, and represented an 
increase only from the 
administration’s request of 
a year ago. 

Ozer also says the ad- 
ministration was trying to 
stretch its math by claiming 
to propose a $295 million 
increase in College Work- 
Study funding. e 


namony touch of class. And just one of six deliciously dif erent flavors “ 


from General Foods” 
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Register While You Can 


There are only two days 
left. After 12 noon on 
Saturday, February 18, if 
you have not registered, 
you will not get another 
chance to vote until Novem- 
ber. 

‘On Tuesday, March 6, 
Vermont will hold its cele- 
brated town meetings. 
School is cancelled, a work 
holiday is declared, and 
even UVM pauses for a day. 
In small towns, citizens 
pack town halls arguing 
over the appointment of 
their road commissioner. 
In Burlington, Aldermanic 
elections and a variety of 
public issues will be on the 
ballot. And all across the 
state, both the Democratic 
and Republican parties will 
be sponsoring non-binding 
primaries between the can- 
didates for President. But if 
you have not registered by 
Saturday, you will be rele- 
gated to the role of political 
spectator, reading about it 
in the next day’s paper. 

The requirements for 
registration are simple. City 


Hall (on the corner of 
Church and Main streets) is 
open regular business hours 
today, Friday, and Saturday 
until noon. No I.D. is 
required to register, just 
your pledge to be of age 
and a resident of Burling- 
ton. Enter the Town Clerk’s 
office, ask for a registration 
form, sign it, and find out 
the polling. place in your 
ward. 

This directive is some- 
what of a simplification, for 
some may wish to maintain 
residence in their home 
towns, But for those who 
have not registered any- 
where, excuses are not 
simple. In a society where 
less than half of Americans 
voted in the last Presidential. 
election, and where the 
least participatory group of 
voters was between 18 and 
21 years of age, our com- 
mitment to the ideals of 
democracy must seriously 
be questioned. To say you 
are powerless is to admit 
your own apathy. To say it 
doesn’t matter is to ignore 


Reagan’s Absence A 


Margaret Thatcher made 
it. So did Indira Gandhi and 
Helmut Kohl, and Pierre 
Trudeau as well. But in the 
midst of deteriorating 
-American-Soviet relations, 
when exchange between the 
superpowers is essential but 
absent, Ronald Reagan has 
found neither time _ nor 
reason to attend the funeral 
of Soviet leader Yuri 
Andropov. 

This decision represents 
more than a _ diplomatic 
blunder on Mr. Reagan’s 
behalf. It represents an 
opportunity wasted, one 
that was in the best inter- 
ests of the United States, 
and of Mr. Reagan himself. 

That representatives 
from 111 countries, includ- 
ing the leaders of a number 
of Western European 
nations, were present in 
Red Square last Tuesday, 
should have been impetus 
enough to bring Mr. Reagan 
to Moscow. But that Mr. 
Reagan has never been to 
the Soviet Union, and that 


he has never met. face to 
face with a top member of 
the Kremlin _ hierarchy, 
should have made his pre- 
sence mandatory. 

Yet far more disturbing 
than the impropriety of Mr. 
Reagan’s absence is the 
implication of his decision 
to send George Bush instead 
of himself. 

In response to the death 
of Mr. Andropov, Mr. Rea- 
gan said that ‘At this time 
of transition in the Soviet 
Union... there is no alterna- 
tive to dialogue.’’ The dia- 
logue that ensued last Tues- 
day was between the new 
leader of the Communist 
Party, Konstantin Chernen- 
ko, and _ Vice-President 
George Bush. 

Although this is certain- 
ly not to the discredit of 
Mr. Bush, it is to Mr. 
Reagan’s. The rhetorical sin- 
cerity and gravity with 
which Mr. Reagan regards 
American-Soviet __ relation- 
ships logically would merit 
a trip to the Soviet Union, 


the immediate impact of 
local government in decid- 
ing the future of the water- 
front development, in lieu 
of tax payments by UVM, 
or double-A baseball at 
Centennial Field. 

Beyond registration, the 
Cynic urges students to 
participate in the elections 
before stepping into the 
voting booth. Make an 
effort to meet the Alder- 
manic candidates from your 
ward, become familiar with 
local issues, and encourage 
fellow students to _partici- 
pate as well. 

The Cynic will be pub- 
lishing a_ special election 
issue on March 1, including 
platform statements from 
all the Aldermanic candi- 
dates in wards 1, 2 and 6 
(most students live in one 
of these three wards). The 
Cynic and WRUV will also 
be sponsoring a live Alder- 
manic debate for those 
candidates Sunday, Feb- 


-ruary 26 at 6:00 p.m. 


But remember, before 
you vote, register. 


Mistake 


especially at a time when it 


is imperative to _ assert 
America’s desire for serious 
talk. But instead of the 
President of the United 
States, Mr. Chernenko 
received the President’s liai- 
son. 
And although scheduled 
discussions of affairs in 
Lebanon were ‘‘very impor- 
tant” in Reagan’s decision 
not to attend Mr. Andro- 
pov’s funeral, they cannot 


condone his absence. Rea- 
gan has waited long enough 
to consider the removal of 
Marines from Beirut; an 
extra day or two of delay in 
his meetings with Jordanian 
and Egyptian leaders will 
not make much difference. 
When the opportunity 
for a warming in the icy 
stagnation of American- 
Soviet . relations arises, it 
behooves the President to 
pay a bit more than lip 
service. But what should 
have been a_ gesture on 
Reagan’s part was in fact lip 
service on Mr. Bush’s. 


Hockey Team 
Faced Undue 


Pressure 


In trying to place the 
1-2-2 performance of the 
American Olympic hockey 
team in historical perspec- 
tive — if indeed it deserves 
such a distinction — the 
Cynic thinks first of a 
not-too-distant sporting 
catastrophe as ignominious, 
in retrospect, as the fate of 
Lou Vairo and his hockey 
players. 


This certain catastrophe 
involved two boxers, Marvis 
Frazier and Larry Holmes. 
Frazier, following the suc- 
cess of his fighter-father, 


thought he was_ good. 
Holmes, shunning similar 
mental exertion, merely 


knew he was good. This 
premise he communicated 
to Frazier, expediently 
volleying off his opponent’s 
countenance a series of 
expertly administered 
punches that had, at last 
word, consigned his lesser 
opponent to the anonymity 
his performance so richly 
deserved. 


Which brings us back to 
Sarajevo, where the U.S. 
Olympic hockey team 
found itself down, 1-0 only 
27 seconds into its first 
game, which it eventually 
lost to Canada, 4-2. It 
digressed two days. later, 
losing to Czechoslovakia, 
4-1. The coup de grace 
was administered by hapless 
Norway, which pulled off a 
3-3. tie with the sinking 
Americans. (For purposes 
of our boxing analogy, this 
would have’ been the 
moment Frazier hit the 
canvas.) At that point, even 
Jim McKay knew it was all 
over. 

McKay had to be dis- 
appointed. Certainly the 
U.S. team’s failure to dupli- 
cate the 1980 team’s suc- 
cess contributed to the 
grim visages around ABC, 
but, more important, the 
network's executives had to 


be embarrassingly conscious 
of the overt hype they gave 
the failure-bound American 
team. In the pre-Sarajevo 
euphoria that built up the 
chances of Vairo’s squad, 
every media institution 
from WRUV-FM to USA 
Today augured great things 
for the Olympic hockey 
team. 


What remains to be 

seen, in the interim before 
the team’s return home, is 
the extent to which this 
same media engages in 
finger-pointing. 
Today, for example, could 
very well criticize ABC-TV 
for over-promoting the team 
and for presenting, for 
commercial reasons, a false 
picture of its actual chan- 
ces. 


Again our Frazier- 
Holmes model is illustrative 
of just such a situation. The 
day of that fight, New York 
writers Dick Young and Phil 
Pepe wrote articles that 
favored Frazier, who as it 
turned out was knocked out 
at 2:58 of the first round. 


The columns of both 
writers the next day, how- 
ever, were not focused on 
their own errors but instead 
at NBC-TV, which had 
shown the fight on live 
television. NBC, wrote Pepe 
and Young, had deliberately 
played up Frazier’s abilities 
in order to. give their 
fight package more appeal. 
For that reason, they said, 
their columns had been led 
astray. 


Regardless of the indivi- - 
dual talents of players like 
Pat LaFontaine, David A. 
Jensen, Marc Behrend, and 
Al Iafrate, the U.S. Olympic 
hockey team. has now 
joined Frazier in the ranks 
of those most unpleasant of 
hot potatoes, the kind from 
whom recent acquaintances 
cannot wait to escape. 


shameful. So why does Mr. 


A Vote for Jackson 


To the Editor: 

Jesse Jackson’s candi- 
dacy for the Democratic 
Presidential nomination has 
added excitement and hope 
to this year’s presidential 
campaign. He has raised 
important and controversial 
issues in the campaign and, 
contrary to custom, has 


taken definite stands on 
these issues. 
Rev. Jackson’s cam- 


paign is based on a vision of 
a just society. Equal rights 
and equal opportunity are 
the cornerstones of the 
vision. Rev. Jackson sup- 
ports the ERA, strong en- 
forcement of the Voting 
Rights Act, fair immigra- 
tions standards and social 
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programs that insure ade- 
quate nutrition, housing 
and education for the disad- 
vantaged. 

His approach to foreign 
policy is similar. As a 
country which cherishes 
freedom and human rights, 
Rev. Jackson feels that 
the U.S. must actively sup- 
port this ideal throughout 
the world. This necessitates 
a uniform measure of 
human rights, treating all 
countries, ally or otherwise, 
alike. A key aspect and 
extension of this stand is his 
belief that our foreign 
policy must be non-inter- 
ventionist, particularly in 
Central America. 

He strongly supports a 
mutually verifiable nuclear 
freeze and believes that 
understanding and coopera- 


tion must replace our cur- 
rent adversarial relationship 
with the U.S.S.R. 

Above all, Rev. Jack- 
son’s campaign not only 
represents the renaissance 
of the Democratic party but 
the renaissance of the 
American political system. 
His candidacy encompasses 
groups that are traditionally 
politically impotent and 
therefore ignored by most 
candidates. Rev. Jackson 
has, however, championed 
these groups and formed 
the “Rainbow Coalition.” 
Previously ignored groups, 
women, the elderly, blacks, 
youth, the poor and other 
minorities, have gained a 
voice through this coalition. 
He, more than any other 
candidate, symbolizes the 
spirit of democracy and the 


idealism of the American 

system and as such deserves 

our support and our vote. 
Terri L. Jones 


Cook-Cross 
Played Out 


To the Editor: 

Cook is cross. Or maybe 
Cross is cooked. Whatever is 
the case, the ‘‘Cook-Cross”’ 
debates have escalated to 
the point where they are 
receiving more press than 
the cover story! Granted, 
it’s probably the most ex- 
citing thing one could find 
to write about our hockey 
team this season. But what 
a way to pay tribute to a 
man who is leaving after 
working for 20 years on a 
program he created! Simply 
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Cross decide to get involved 
in a power struggle with 
some guy who has a ‘‘rela- 
tively small-potatoes job?”’ I 
think both men have acted 
like boys. So Cynic, tell us 
about the baseball team. 

Peter Alexander _ 


Gary Hart: Special Breed 


Act. This bill calls for a ' 


FREE! d 


over the direction of legisla- 


if 
eo tin« 


KARI HAMERSCHLAG 

In 1984, the Demo- 
cratic party must come 
together to choose a candi- 
date that has the potential 
to beat Ronald Reagan and 
offer new ideas and a fresh 
perspective to the political 
process. The candidate must 
be a person who is able to 
perceive the tragic implica- 
tions of the present admin- 
istration’s foreign and 
domestic policies, and offer 
viable constructive alterna- 
tives. 

Colorado Senator Gary 
Hart, a man who embraces 
reason, integrity and experi- 
ence, is the candidate most 
capable of leading our coun- 
try into a new decade of 
commitment to the environ- 
ment, economic revitaliza- 
tion, and reduced conflict 
- abroad. In all major areas of 

legislation, the  environ- 
ment, energy policy, the 
economy, arms control, and 
foreign policy, Hart has 
been a Congressional leader 
offering constructive alter- 
natives to the Reagan 
administration’s harmful 
policies. 

Gary Hart is a politician 
of a special breed. He 
presents an alternative for 
people who are turned off 
by the corruption and 
deception of American poli- 
tics. He appeals, in part, to 
disillusioned citizens who 
have dismissed politics as a 
game in which politicians 
vie for the most power, and 
serve only those interests 
which contribute the largest 
sum of money to political 
campaigns. 

Gary Hart is the first 
presidential candidate in 
history to refuse to accept 

- money from special interest 
political action committees. 
Powerful special interest 
groups with narrow and 
conflicting concerns exer- 
cise far too much control 


tion in areas such as mili- 


- tary policy, nuclear power, 


foreign policy and_ the 
environment. It is refreshing 
that the American people 
finally have a choice of a 
candidate who wants to 
work towards a government 
which represents the con- 
cerns of all of its citizens, 
and not merely the con- 
cerns of powerful special 
interests. 

All the major conten- 
ders for the Democratic 
nomination ~ support the 
nuclear freeze, favor mean- 


ingful negotiations with the 
Soviet Union, and consider 
themselves candidates of 
peace. But only Gary Hart 
has provided consistent and 
thoughtful leadership in the 
area of arms control and 
disarmament. Gary Hart 
realizes that to place con- 
straints on the number of 
weapons is not enough, 
since such a restraint does 
not guarantee that they 
will not be used. He has 
therefore continuously 
sought methods and intro- 
duced legislation that focus 
on the prevention of the use 
of nuclear weapons. 

Senator Hart has intro- 
duced a plutonium freeze 
resolution, which calls upon 
all countries to halt the 
production of plutonium, 
the raw material necessary 
for the construction of 
nuclear weapons. The freez- 
ing of plutonium would 
dramatically reduce the pos- 
sibility of nuclear prolifera- 
tion to non-nuclear coun- 
tries or to terrorist groups. 
Several of the other candi- 
dates support this idea, but 
it was Hart who initially 
developed and wrote it. 

Another effort to 
reduce nuclear proliferation 
initiated by Gary Hart, 
along with Congressman 
Markey and others, is the 
Nuclear Explosives Control 


comprehensive reform of 
our nuclear export laws. 
Other presidential candi- 
dates now support the legis- 
lation, but it was Gary 
Hart who designed it. 

Senator Hart has intro- 
duced the STOP resolution, 
calling for strategic talks to 
limit the possibility of war 
caused by accident or mis- 
calculation. Two major ele- 
ments of this legislation are 
the establishment of a joint 
U.S.-Soviet command: cen- 
ter to monitor all nuclear 
activities in both countries 
and a major upgrading of 
the U.S.-Soviet hotline. 

Hart has _ consistently 
opposed production and 
deployment of the Bl bom- 
ber, which is designed pri- 
marily to 
weapons. Senator Alan 
Cranston, who frequently 
calls himself the “peace 
candidate,”’ has voted 
repeatedly to fund the B1, 
which is built in his home 
state of California. In con- 
trast, Hart has led the 
Senate fight to stop the 
deployment of the destabi- 
lizing MX missile system, 
despite the fact that the MX 
is built in his home state. 
Hart is also a leader in the 
Senate in the effort to stop 
production and, ultimate- 
ly, the use of chemical 
weapons. : 

Gary Hart deserves the 
support of people truly 
committed to ending war. 
Hart’s voting record is con- 
sistent with his rhetoric. 
Other candidates have fol- 
lowed his lead. 


Not only has Gary Hart 
provided much of the ori- 
ginal thinking and _ leader- 
ship on issues of arms 
control and non-prolifera- 
tion, but his originality of 
thought and commitment 
to action are apparent in his 
stands on all major issues. @ 


The Olympic Tradition? 


By AMOS KAMIL 
From its revival in 1896 
the Olympic games have 
been perceived as a sporting 
extravaganza in which ama- 
teur athletes from countries 
around the globe compete. 
Yet this competition has 
been turned into a political 
battlefield straying away 
from the pure athletics 
which everyone advocates. 
| * During the present 
games a scoring discrepancy 
arose. over American gym- 
nast Kathy Johnson’s near 
perfect performance on the 
uneven bars. Johnson 
received five perfect scores 
of 10.0 and three scores of 
9.9, thus making her tally 
9.9. The three lower scores 
were all awarded by judges 
from the Communist coun- 
tries. This is a flagrant case 
of a great athletic perfor- 
| Mance being judged from a 
Political standpoint. 
___ The precedent of politi- 
cal involvement in a meet- 
4 of “athletes” was set 
| ?0ng before the news of the 


partial judging of Johnson 
at Sarajevo reached the 
American public. We just 
need to turn our calendars 
four: years and try to 
imagine if-we can (since the 
1980 Summer Olympics 
were not broadcast in the 


U.S.) what the games in_ 


Moscow were like. The U.S. 
boycotted the competition 
as a protest to the Soviet 
invasion of Afghanistan. No 
doubt this maneuver had a 
huge impact on the Krem- 
lin. Jimmy Carter’s decision 
to withdraw our teams from 
the competition virtually 
forced the Russians into 
negotiating a truce with 
their Afghan-neighbors. The 
unhappy fact remains that 
these athletes are purely 
and simply political pawns. 
We hear of the “Olym- 
pic Truce’’ that was present 
in Greece but let us clear up 
this old myth — contrary to 
common belief the ancient 
Greeks did not halt their 
wars during the Olympic 
games. They did guarantee 


safe passage through the 
line to all athletes. In 420 
B.C. thousands of troops 
stood guard on the grounds 
as the Spartans were banned 
from the games that year. 

Still, we are constantly 
being assured that the 
Greek games were purely 
athletic. How can we hope 
to have an apolitical Olym- 
pics when the games we try 
to emulate were not ama- 
teurish? 

The 1936 games held in 
Berlin were a Nazi carnival 
of self-congratulation sim- 
ply dripping with military 
overtones. Consider _ this 
fact: Dachau had been open 
since 1933, so while the 
stadium’s roars were Cap- 
tured on radio and even 
television, many Jews died 
in silence. It took a black 
American track and field 
star named Jesse Owens to 
quiet the pro-Aryan crowd, 
As Owens won the sprint 
and long jump events, even 


See Olympic, page 14 
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No Peace in 
Bailey/Howe 


By ERIC LIPTON 
The library. What pur- 
pose does it serve? Ask the 
average student and he will 
say to socialize, meet peo- 
ple, and do a little work. 


To socialize! As I sit 
here in my cubicle I ques- 
tion this answer — this 
entire attitude. Each night I 
enter the library and search 
out a new section in which I 
finally might find silence. I 
am not overly sensitive to 
noise, but when I have to 
study, I don’t want to be 
bothered by a giggling and 
gossipy discussion being 
conducted next to me. I 
usually ask the party to 
please be quiet and then 
sometimes I even question 
them, ‘“‘Aren’t you here to 
study?” They look at me as 
if I had been rude! 

If the University of 
Vermont is concerned with 
academic standards, then it 
should be distressed by this 
situation. Living in C-B-W, I 
of course cannot expect to 
find a quiet place to study, 
but in the library, silence 
should not only be expect- 
ed, but be the policy. 

Right now I am on the 
second floor. As I look up I 
can see three different dis- 
cussions going on. Should I 


be forced to get a study 
room to find quiet? Think 
of this: forced to get a 
room designed for group 
discussions in order to avoid 
the noise of the rest of the 
library. 

The first floor is the 
worst. The noise rises to a 


level of a busy restaurant. 


People stand around yelling 
across the study area, “‘Oh, 
Hi! How’ve you _ been?” 
Can’t such nonsense be 
saved for later? Something 
must be done. 

An easy solution to the 
problem is available. One of 
the four floors should be 
designated ‘SILENT 
STUDY AREA.” All those 


“concerned with meeting a 


new guy or girl can roam 
the other three floors. The 
students, however few they 
may be, who are honestly 
interested in getting some 
work done in a conducive 
atmosphere, may go to this 
floor. It would not take any 
drastic changes, only a sign 
at the entrance of the 
library announcing that the 
third floor has been desig- 
nated a silent study area. 
No one will go up there to 
talk, just to study. Is this 
too much to ask? I hope 
not, because if it is, maybe 
I’m at the wrong universitye 


The Olympic 
Tradition? 


continued from page 13 


Hitler’s propaganda was 
outdone by the remarkable 
athletic feat. 

Let us not forget three 
Olympiads ago where tra- 
gedy struck, this time in 
Munich. The 1972 Summer 
Olympics were opened with 
a political ploy of banning 
the Rhodesian national 
team. This was outdone 
when eight Palestinian ter- 
rorists held hostage. and 
eventually killed 11 Israeli 
team. members: Such was 
the--denouement of the 
1972 Olympics. What this 
act signified was not only 
that the Arabs brought their 
politics to the Olympics but 
that there was no safe 
passage, such as the Greeks 
proclaimed to have, in the 
world of terrorism. 

I am just as patriotic as 
my fellow Americans. I eat 
hot dogs, played Little 
League Baseball, and even 
take an occasional swig of 
Coca-Cola. | Shivers ran 
down my spine, too, when 
the “Impossible Dream” 
came true ‘as the U.S. 
Hockey team skated past 
Finland to clinch the gold 
medal in 1980. My heart 
was in Lake Placid with 
those lucky ones who wit- 
nessed the games live. Al- 
though the victory was a 
thrill it seemed to me 
almost like a propaganda 
film boosting the then low 
morale of America. The 
best moment came when 
Jim Craig, the athlete and 
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human being, went search- 
ing for his father as the 
tumult at Lake Placid was 
at its peak. The fact that 
Craig was draped in an 
American flag was second- 
ary to his athletic perfor- 
mance throughout the 
team’s quest for the gold. In 
a way, the athletics were 
obscured by the excitement 
of the Democratic team 
emerging victorious over the 
Communist skaters. 

In the feurth century, 
A.D. the first series of 
Olympiads ended primarily 
because of a lack of faith. 
People ceased to. believe. 
But today people - still 
believe in the modern com- 
petition. The fact is that the 
world craves an Olympics. 
No matter where the games 
will be held some group will 
see fit to use the locale as 
the playing board for the’ 
international chess game. 
This game will cease only 
when athletes cease to put 
on their countries’ colors. 


Some day that may 
happen. Athletes from 
around the world will 
gather in a competition 
merely to see who is the 
fastest and strongest. When 


words like “sportsmanship” ~ 


and ‘‘freedom” replace 
“politics” and “terrorism,” 
the first truly apolitical 
Olympics will be reality. An 
event such as this is where 
the Olympic torch would 


burn the brightest. . £ ; 
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MARK SWEENEY 


TOOTH OF CRIME: Todd Bellinger portrays the 
powerful Crow. The Sam Shepard ‘‘rock musical?’ 
runs through February 19 at Royall Tyler Theatre. 


By SOPHY CHAFFEE 

I left the University 
Player’s production of 
Tooth of Crime feeling as 
though I wanted to see it 
again. And I left feeling 
as though even if I saw it 
again and again I still could 
not pierce through to the 


\ erux — because it is a play 


that offers no simple solu- 
tions to the questions that 
it raises. And this is what 
intrigued me. 


Tooth of Crime, cur- 
rently playing at the Royall 
Tyler Theatre, explores Sam 
Shepard’s future world in 
which ‘‘the Code’’ degener- 
ates and violence and sur- 
vival become the name of 
the game. The play explores 
questions of man and his 


image. The play’s main 
character, Hoss’ - (Paul 
Schnabel), grapples with 


that which will make him 
‘Jasting and durable,’’ and 


not just an “‘inter-planetary 
flash.”’ 


The play is set to rock 
music that reflects the 
struggle between Hoss, a 
man of blues and rock and 
roll vintage, and the man 
who challenges him for the 
position of top killer of the 
day, Crow (Todd Belinger), 
who moves to driving music 
of a newer beat. 


The University Player’s 
production was one _ that 
pulled the audience into the 
play and left them gripped, 
but would then lose its grip 
and release one into confu- 
sion. I was pulled into the 
physical power of the pre- 
show, the dance-theatre- 
mime performance which 
served as an introduction, as 
dimly lit figures stalked, 
pulled and repelled each 
other against jagged wire 
fencing while eerie music 
sang of a world in which, 
“The center is missing, a 
question of future life in 
someone’s eyes.”’ 


The audience was also 
pulled into absorption as 
Schnabel emerged and 
shone midway in the first 
act. as he- screamed, ‘“‘I 
am surrounded by assholes. 
We aren’t free to move. 
We’re__ respectable, safe, 
chewable;”’ and later in the 
act when he speaks of 


-the unspoken trust between 


himself and his buddies 
when they engaged in a 
class war at Bob’s Big Boy, 
fighting kids who received 


their cars from ‘Mommy. 


and Daddy at X-mas.”’ 
The character Crow dis: 


played power by the way 
Bellinger portrayed him 
physically and musically. 


Bellinger used his mask- 


like war paint, spiked hair 
and stocky, chained body 
to aggravate and intimidate 
the audience and Hoss. His 
songs showed the relentless 
drive with which he 
believed in—‘‘his-mask... his 
dance and his dance to be.” 


Joan Milazzo’s perfor- 
mance was equally astute, 
featuring brutal .moments 
that occur when she appears 
as a nightmare from Hoss’s 
past and pushed Hoss to 
realize that, ‘‘All there is is 
power... you breathe it and 
you are power.” 


Good performances 
were given by Paul-Andrew 
Cooley, the slinky, satin 
sorcerer, and Rick Finn, the 
D.J. who’s high flyin’, and 
feelin’ fine with reds goin’ 
up and down his spine. 

The music, composed 
collectively by the show’s 
band for all but two num- 
bers, set the mood for each 
scene, shifting from a 
bluesy ballad to a sharp, 
driving “new wave’’ beat. 
The barber shop ballad 
“Slips Away” (composed 
by David Sweeny) was 
particularly strong and 
clear. 


Such strength was mir- 
rored in other _ technical 
aspects of the production as 
Louie Racht’s black and 
silver platform set the futur- 
istic tone of the play and 
Ralph Perkins’s dim lighting 
accentuated the violence 
and mystery of the play. 


Unfortunately, these 
gripping aspects were not 
enough to pull one through 
some of the play’s confus- 
ing moments, which often 
softened the play’s impact. 
Some of the _ confusing 
moments can be blamed on 
the futuristic jargon of the 
play. The actors often lost 
the audience at the onset of 
the play when names of 
competing killers and their 
cars were thrown at the 
audience faster than they 
could absorb them. 


I became somewhat 
detached from the play 
during the confrontation 
scene between Hoss and 
Crow in part. because Bel- 
linger needed to articulate 
and project better. He 
spoke. in hip, symbol-talk 
phrases that were hard to 
hear and even harder to 
comprehend, This climactic 
scene lacked the push-pull 
relationship between char- 
acters that had exploded in 
the pre-show. Some of the 
physical interplay was 
there, but the scene lacked 
the verbal tugs needed to 
intrigue the audience. 


Despite these and other 
lapses, I would advise any- 
one seeing the show open- 
ing night to see it again. 
Much more could be ab- 
sorbed upon a second view- 
ing and I sense that, with- 
out. opening-night jitters, 
the cast will be able to pull 
the audience into the play 
and keep them there with- 
out lapses all the way to the 
play’s alarming crescendo. e 


os Lobos: And A Time to Dance 


By NEIL O’DONOHUE 
As many students stu- 


_died for the semester’s first 


wi 


round of exams, a small 
portion of the Burlington 
community made it to 
Hunt’s to hear Los Lobos, 
an East Los Angeles band 
renowned for invigorating 
dance music. 


A small turnout was on 
hand at the show’s 9 p.m. 
scheduled starting time, but 
by 9:45 the tables were 
filling. When Los Lobos 
took the stage the audience 
was ready to dance, The 
band opened with an old 
Ritchie Valens song, “Come 
On Let’s Go,’” and from 
that point the dance floor 
never cleared. 

Los Lobos’ style is 
classic *50s rock with a dash 
of Spanish folk, a carryover 
from the type of music the 
band originally played. 

The band’s music has a 
very fast tempo, urging the 
audience to its feet to dance 
along, 
dancers to ehd:up not in 
couples, but more freely 
sharing the floor with who- 
ever they find in front of 


16 


and causing many. 


them. This attitude per- 
vaded the entire evening 
and contributed greatly to 
the party atmosphere. 


Los Lobos consists of 
Conrad Lozano on guitar, 
David Hidalgo on guitar and 
accordian, Cesar Rosas on 


bass, Louis Perez on @rums, 
and Steve Berlin (from the 
Blasters) on saxophones. An 
accordion may sound 
strange in a rock band, but 
Hidalgo works magic on the 
keys, giving the music that 
twinge of Spanish influence 
without ever losing the fast, 
upbeat sound of good old 
50s rock n’ roll. 


* Rosas plays bass not 
with the slow background 
beat audiences are accus- 
tomed to, but more with an 
“eight-to-the-bar”’ style that 
brings his instrument to the 
foreground of the songs. 


This allows guitarist Lozano 
to play solos with blinding 
speed, leaving one wonder- 
ing just how many fingers 
he has. Drummer Louie 
Perez provides a solid back- 
ground beat and Steve. Ber- 


lin’s sax becomes a perfect 
complement to the music 
with an occasional solo in 
the true ’50s tradition. 


Los Lobos played for 
two. solid hours without a 


LOS LOBOS: Guitarist Conrad Lozano and friend 


single break (except for an 
occasional sip of what they 
refer to as ‘‘manly Bud’’), 


and they returned to the 
stage for two. two-song 


encores, a strong indicator 


of the band’s effect on a 


» backstage at Hunt’s. 


normally lazy Tuesday 
night crowd. If Los Lobos’ 


seven-song EP And a Time 
to Dance made me an 
interested listener, their per- 
formance ‘Tuesday night 
made me a permanent fan. e 
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A Tale of Two Tolstoys 


By ALEX STIMPSON 
The Lev Tolstoy I had known, 
and the Lev Tolstoy the Soviets had sus: ‘‘All the Cossacks, the drivers 


gonist Olenin first arrives in'Cauca- 


wanted me to know were two 
remarkably different men. 

I had known the _ Russian 
Tolstoy, who had written from 
1869 to 1910. He had introduced 
me to elegant women in dressing 
gowns lined with blue silk and 
officers in waistcoats with double- 
watch chains. These were the 
people who rarely spoke their 
native tongue (except to servants) 
and rambled on en francais. They 
spoke jokingly of the exotic cos- 
tumes of Louis XV and solemnly of 
the costly military campaigns 
launched by his Highness, the Czar. 
It was these types who had taught 
me how to behave properly in a 
drawing room. And I hadn’t even 
known what a drawing room was 
for. 

The great works of Tolstoy 
from this period included War and| 
Peace and Anna Karinina. These 
epic novels, (the former had 559 
characters), seemed abundant with 
a Fitzgeraldian fascination of the 
very rich. So it was Tolstoy, the 
one I had known, who had chroni- | 


and post-station masters, seemed to 
him simple folk, with whom he 
could jest and converse freely, 
without having to consider to what 
class they belonged. They all 
belonged to the human race, which 
unconsciously Olenin loved, and 
they all treated him in a friendly 
way.” 

Soviet critic Konstantin 
Lomunov rationalizes this seeming- 
ly naive acceptance of “all” of 


Caucasus, by writing: ‘The natural 
grandeur of the Caucasus, the fine, 
bold, freedom-loving people who 
lived there in complete harmony 
with nature, and who had never 
experienced the oppression of serf- 
dom — these were the things that 
captivated young Tolstoy, and 
awakened in him: the desire to stay 
there forever and break all ties with 
the old world to which he belonged 
by birth.” 
Besides showing, as Lomunov 
writes, “‘what the life of the serfs 
'y yy mee could be if they were not doomed 
{ , Mj 5 from birth to be chattels of their 
‘y ee Uy landlords,” Tolstoy, in his Soviet- 
" My 


Me, 
Gy, 


jlltry 


; yi MINA syyy 


UAL ER Ts 
or 


cled their times and deified their’ lly = accepted period, demonstrates a 
lives. Y) My, ne My My, 4, f d derstandi {th 
: y rr ly “ny profound understanding o S 

Then I met a different Tolstoy. thos ig De NW MY, effect of war and work on man. 
He is the one who is published > My yl American author Ernest Heming- 


today in the Soviet Union. He was: , 


the savior of oppressed serfdom and . Wy yyy; 
the nemesis of hypocritical aristo- . Ty 
cracy. His dates are 1851 to 1864, \ t Yf YY Tolstoy describes this under- 


the literary lifespan the Moscovian re simpler life in the country. simple piece of propaganda. It is a standing of the human condition in 


Progress Press allowed me to 7% ; a letter to Countess A.A. Tolstoy in 
ae side of Caucasus. Tolstoy, at age rich, beautifully crafted work that Nei ouie OF THEE eons: he 
22, undertook such a journey, Yeveals with compassionate under- ; , 


During that time, Tolstoy was ; : : : : 5 struggles, and deprivations are the 
cod en obviously ignoring the Old Russian Standing the tragic nature of the 5, ays : 
in his 20s, enthusiastic and: over- - saying Stat’ sends. “If a gentleman human condition. Critic Romain unavoidable conditions from which 


flowing with idealism. The products Rollard wrote that The Cossacks nO man may ever dare think of 
of this idealism were Childhood, A ae 7 a pert » he either “rises, like the highest peak of a_ escaping... It’s only honest struggles 
Landowner’s Morning, and most Rea Sse > CCatH OF Marries a ountain chain... the best of and toil that constitute what we 
importantly, The Cossacks. : be Sea ae ate . SEE Tolstoy’s lyrical novels, the song of call happiness,”’ he said. 

The reason I emphasize The Tolstoy = earlier publications his youth. It is a unique work For the first Tolstoy, the 
Cossacks is because it qualified for from this period also spoke of the je oause it is the first flowering of Russian one, happiness is found in 
the highly select, highly scrutinized plight of rural Russia. But what his genius.” the drawing room. For the second 
Progress Publisher’s Russian Classic must make The Cossacks the most The Cossacks works because it Tolstoy, the Soviet one, happiness 


Series. It’s available in Moscovian attractive to Progress Press is that transcends the class system. It relies is found in the field. And with both 
bookstores today. an aristocratic author criticizes the |) individuals rather than castes, these Tolstoys, whether they be 
@he Cossacks is. a tale of a aristocracy and he is not even a. white singing the praise of all men. East or West, a significant contribu- 
young man, Olenin, who abandons _ post-Czar author at that. Amazing. pig idealism is mushy but effective, tion to world literature is still bein 
his aristocratic urban lifestyle for a This work is far more than a <4ch as in the case when the prota- made, e 


way, in his Green Hills of Africa, 
acknowledges the influence of 
Tolstoy in these categories. 


THE CARPENTERS ARE HERE 


Help Us Make Space For Renovations! 
REDUCED PRICES IN EVERY DEPARTMENT 


BOYS’ 


LADIES’ FOOTWEAR 


MEN’S 
REG. NOW 


REG. NOW 


REG. NOW 


REG. NOW 


Wide Wale Cords $14.95 


Ladies’ Chamois $27.95 $13.97 : Redwing Insulated 


Boot Style 1212 S69.95 $48.96 


Flannel Shirts S498to $2.97 © 
$8.95 to 


Johnson Lined Coats $51.95 $31.17 


Wool Sweaters $21.95to $10.97 


Carhartt Insulated 


Brown Duck Pants $33.95 Herman Insulated & 


Water Proofed Boot 
Style 7309 $87.95 $52.77 


$20.37 


Chamois Shirts $12.95to $7.77 
$17.45 


Insulated Winter $26.95to $13.47 


Print Cotton 


Outerwear $229.95 $114 “ Turtlenecks $7.95 $3.97 Herman Insulated 
; Boot Style 4888 $89.95 $53.97 
Wool $ $1495t04 ay a7emmig § arcuroy Slagky” “Sas 512% scat Shins S198 to 
ool Sweaters a9 om fo $26.95 Herman Hiking Boot 
1997 © $14.62 Style 4563 $66.95 $40.17 
4 1 mS Cisletedd Cotton Wool Sweaters $14.95to $8.97: wae @ Sport Cat 
a tripe 9 nee 
eee perma ore kgs Turtlenecks $13.95 $6.97 One RunningShoe $2495 $14.97 
. Bottoms: ~~ 
P $6.45 $5.16 Skirts $13.95t0 $8.37 Insulated 
Outerwear $26.95to $10.78 
Corduroys b 


Y 
Lee &Wrangler $1895 $9.47 


treet t ce, & 
In The Essex Shopping Center, e n The Church Street Marketplace ; 
a Burlington § 
epee Junction 9-5:30 @ 
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GROUND WATER QUALITY: 


Local and Regional Problems 


4¥¥% Winslow Ladue ¥¥*¥** 
Hydrogeologist, Vt.Dept.of Health 


Terrill Home Economics Bldg. 
Room 108 * 7:30pm * Feb.22nd 


Sponsored by:Student Chapter of American Water 
Resources Association 


OIL CHANGE 
SPECIAL 


Up to 5 qts. of Texaco’s 
Havoline Supreme 10w-40 


* Fram-Filter S 1 A95 


eLube 
3 BOURNE’S SERVICE CENTER 
7 760 Shelburne Road 
SO. BURLINGTON, VT 05401 
Phone 658-6460 


Offer Expires Feb.17, 1984 


ATTENTION 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 


You may be eligible for a two-year Air Force ROTC 
scholarship. The scholarship includes full tuition, lab 
and incidental fees, a reimbursement for textbooks, 
and $100 a month tax free. How do you qualify? You 
must have at least two years of graduate or under- 
graduate work remaining, and be willing to serve your 
nation at least four years as an Air Force officer. 
Scholarships are available to students who can qualify 
for pilot, navigator, or missile training, and to those 
who are majoring in selected technical and nontechni- 
cal academic disciplines, in certain scientific areas, in 
undergraduate nursing, or selected premedical degree 
areas. Non-scholarship students enrolled in the Air 
Force ROTC two-year program also receive the $100 
monthly tax-free allowance just like the scholarship 
students. Find out today about a two-year Air Force 
ROTC scholarship and about the Air Force way of life. 
Your Air Force ROTC counselor has the details. 


CONTACT: Major Bernie Dee 
St. Michael's College 
655-2000 ext 2554 


ADRSEORGE: 


ROTC 


Gateway to a great way of life. 


Mickey Mantie says... 


<\ CREDIT FOR 


VISA® and MasterCard® Credit Cards Now Available 
to Students through THNESAVER”’s BankAction Program! 


No Minimum Income or Job Requirements. 
Savings account and fees required. Mail this coupon for complete 


information. 
Send to : Timesav ters Building / 


ef Headqua' 
Student Dept / 12276 Wilkins Avenue / Rockville , MD 20852 


Zip 


0318 
: 


School Attending 
Status: frO SophO JO SO Grad0 


b There’s Never Been a Better Time to Get VISA® and 
6 MasterCard® Credit Cards! Apply Today! 


© 1984 Timesaver,® inc. 
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By JAYNE KENNEDY 

Late Night with David 
Letterman gives me a reason 
to live. It’s much more than 
a talk show. It’s a way of 
life. 

It’s the security of 
knowing that four nights a 
week the NBC network will 
beam fun, laughter, and 
cool guests into your home. 
It’s calling up your Late 
Night pals at midnight to 
say, ‘I’m so excited! Pee 
Wee Herman and Stupid Pet 
Tricks are going to be on 
tonight!” It’s feeling that 
you are connected with 
America’s insomniacs. 

It’s believing that show 
regular Larry Bud Melman 
is an aspiring — business 
mogul whose adventurous 
products could turn. this 
country’s economy around! 
As an American, I would be 
proud to have a box of 


_Larry Bud’s newest pro- 


duct, ‘““Toast on a Stick,” 
on my pantry shelf. It’s 
getting a chance to see 
guests no other talk show 
would have on — like Mr. 
Wash and Wear, or comic/ 
magician/spy Joel Hodgson, 
or filmmaker Werner Her- 
zog, or the Talking Heads 
It’s David Letterman him- 
self. 

Dave — a man who is 
much more than just plain 
funny. A man of many 
charms. A man who likes to 
ask a lot of questions 
about how much money his 


guests make. A man who, 


gleefully shoves objects out 
of the set window behind 
his desk with crashes skill- 
fully timed by the sound 
effects man. A man who 
will go anywhere, do any- 
thing, and submit himself to 
ridicule if he thinks it will 
make America laugh. My 
kind of guy. 

But Dave is just one 
component of Late Night, a 
sort of microcosm of the 
best and strangest impulses 
of human beings. Besides 
the unforgettable and un- 
fathomable Larry Bud Mel- 
man, there is Dave’s musical 
side kick, Paul ‘Shaffer. 
Once known as “The King 
of Ging,” Paul is the com- 
poser of the haunting song 
‘‘Bermuda, Bermuda/ It’s a 
nutty nutty place/ Koo Koo 
Nutty kind of place/ Ber- 
muda.” Canadian Paul 
brings Late Night just a 
dash of international flavor, 
and a great deal of show- 
manship, a commodity sore- 
ly lacking in_ television 
today. “Showmanship” 


*must be Paul Shaffer’s mid- 


dle name. 

Part of the fun of Late 
Night is the thrill of adven- 
ture. On any evening, Late 
Night might make television 
history. In fact, I no longer 
consider things like the 
release of the Iranian hos- 
tages or the invasion of 
Grenada as noteworthy 
events. Instead, it is things 
like ‘Stupid Pet Tricks” 
nights that I measure my 


ue 


life against. ‘‘Let’s see, I’m 
21 and I’ve seen ‘Stupid Pet 
Tricks’ 11 different times. 
Suddenly I feel so old.” Ill 
remember Paul and Dave 
racing dogsleds through the 
halls of Rockefeller Center 
long after I’ve forgotten my 
high school graduation. And 
the “‘Conspiracy Guys’’ will 
have a place in my heart 
until I die. 

“The Conspiracy Guys”’ 
were perhaps the very best 
running gag ever on Late 
Night. Constant viewers 
were repeatedly surprised 
by the sudden appearance 
of a man claiming to know 
of a vile conspiracy on Late~ 
Night, but just as he started 


to state his evidence, the 


two ‘‘Conspiracy Guys,” in 
black with slicked hair, dark 
shades, 
gloves would burst onto the 
scene and drag their accuser 
away from the microphones 
and cameras. Now that’s 
entertainment! 

This article is just the 
tip of the Late Night - 
iceberg of fun, but the 
many mysteries of the show . 
are there for you to find, 
things like the Bob Rooney 
story, the Late Night with 
David Letterman collapsible 
drinking cups. Technicians’ 
Corner, Viewer Mail, Tom 
Jones’ cameo appearances, 
the infamous elevator races, 
the giant door knob, the 
steamroller, and, of course, 
the loveable announcer, Bill 
Wendell. Happy hunting. 


cummerbund (kum’er bund’), n. 1.a wide sash 
worn beneath a tuxedo at a formal dance. 2.see 


corsage. 


It’s Coming... 


being planned for this.S 


The UVM Wrestling Club will practice 


Tuesday nights in the gymnastics room at 8pm: 
Although finishing last in the Northern New England 
Wrestling Championships last Saturday at Plymouth State, 
the club placed three members in the semi-finals of the 
consolation matchs. Several freestyle open tournaments are 
pring. Call Jeff at 655-1481. 
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and black rubber.«- 


Dr.Thomas H. Clark 
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lens by American Hydron that we are able to offer, 
for the fee of $125. This fee includes an exam, a 
pair of lenses, a starter kit of solutions and follow- 
up visits. Please call today to see if this excellent 
lens is suitable for you. 


CALL 862-1947 


IN-OFFICE Hard Lens Polishing. Extended wear 
contact lenses for astigmatism, monovision & hyper- 


opia also available. 
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CARBURS RESTAURANT 


Creative Sandwiches & Specialties. 


119 St. Paul Street © Burlington, VT 
Across from City Hall Park e 862-4106 


@ 
WHEN YOU CAN SAVE ON 
TIMBERLAND FACTORY 
-- THAT ARE 
SECOND TO NONE! 


OR | 
4DAYSOMYOUR PBXs 


rauS SD 99 SS 


Registered Trademarks of The Timberland Company eae 
1203 WILLISTON ROAD, BURLINGTON, VERMONT. 
PHONE (802) 658-2072. 

Patan TIMBERLAND FACTORY OUTLETS IN 


Mr. Boston Schnapps. 


Look for Mr. Boston's two new cookbooks, the Cordial Cooking Guide and the Spirited Dessert Guide 
‘ Available at bookstores or through Warner Books 
75 Rockefeller Plaza, Special Sales, Dept. B, New York, New York 10019 


~ - NORTH CONWAY— NEWMARKET — 
MAINE MAINE MAINE NeW HAMPSHIRE NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NECESSARY 


NO PURCHASE NECESSARY 


WITH T THIS COUPON | 


SILICONE ' 


TIMBERLANDS | 
Soro’ youn 2/26/84. 


C WHILE STOCKS LAST Thisoferexpires 2/26/84. 87 | 


Mr Boston Schnapps. 54, 60, and 100 proof Produced by Mr Boston Distiller, Owensboro, KY, Albany, GA © 1982 
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Two convenient 


locations to satisty 
your copying needs. 
1 Executive Drive 


(Off Patchen Rd. directly behind the 
So. Burlington Post Office) 


174 College Street 
Burlington 


864-9202 
658-1717 
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T. A. HAIGH LUMBER CO., wwe. 


315 Pine St., Burlington 
OVER 50 YEARS OF QUALITY CRAFTMANSHIP 


THE SONY. STORE 


AUDIO COMPONENTS, WALKMEN, PORTABLES, RADIOS AND TAPE 


eDOORS & WINDOWS 
eFORMICA COUNTERTOPS 
e PICTURE FRAMES 

¢BLDRS HARDWARE 

@ PANELING 

@SHELVING 

® MOULDINGS 

® CABINET 

@ CORK BOARDS 


B 3 


REMODEL 


eI! 


BUILD 


YOUR LUMBER NUMBER 
863-3428 


he STR 


-20 WATTS PER CHANNEL 
*DIRECT ACCESS TUNING 
«DIGITAL DISPLAY 


Ee See 


Ee 


ME The TC FX-45 Tape Deck 


*~DOLBY B&C 
* AUTOMATIC MUSIC SENSOR 

«SOFT TOUCH CONTROLS |* 
REPEAT FUNCTION 


te 


ste 


(MFG SUGG $230) NOW $189.88 


GIVE YOURSELF 
A PRESIDENTIAL BIRTHDAY GIFT— 
GIVE YOURSELF A 


Kony O N Vine ONE AND ONLY 
are ES a ES Ser 


THE INTERFACE FEATURES S&S SPEAKERS 


985-8015 


At New England Video 
Shelburne Bay Plaza 


N CTA 


* where people and electronics meet 


A Great Northern Stereo Company 


SALE ENDS 
FEB. 25, 1984 


Moore Is Less | 


By ERIC LIPTON 

A beautiful woman, a 
jealous husband, and a 
slight misunderstanding are 
the basis for Howard Zieff’s 
remake of Preston Sturges’ 
1948 comedy, Unfaithfully 
Yours. A good comedy, 
though, requires not merely 
these basic ingredients, nor 
singularly a succession of 
funny one-liners, but a 
complex mixture of astute 
acting, careful direction and 
fresh ideas. 


Dudley Moore’s com- 
bination of an intoxicated 
Arthur-type character and 
an infatuated 10 character 
provides the jealous hus- 
band. Nastassja Kinski’s 
innocent young look pro- 
vides the beauty. These 
superficial stereotypes are 


typical of Unfaithfully 
Yours, a movie that tries to 
copy several _ successful 
themes from the _ 80’s 
movie. 

The film revolves 


around Claude Eastman 
(Moore), a world-renowned 


asked what he thought of 
the movie. But we've al- 
ready seen Arthur. The lack 
of originality draws Moore’s 
latest vehicle out, making it — 
tried and often redundant. 

The Zieff direction con- 
tributes to this triteness in 
several ways. First he 
reveals Daniella’s innocence ~ 
early in the movie. ~ By 
making it clear that the 
alleged affair was all a 
misunderstanding, he strips 
the film of any remaining 
degree of suspense. 

Zieff then develops 
Claude’s revenge in a 15- 
minute. dream in _ which 
Claude plans brutally to 
murder his wife and set 
up the execution of his best 
friend. This scene crosses 
the line between comedy 
and tastelessness, as he pulls 
out the blooded knife that 
kills Daniella, laughing like 
an insane psychopath. 

The supporting charac- 
ters are all unoriginal. The 
concerned friend Norman, 
the fatherly, intelligent 
valet Giuseppe, and the 


His 
that his wife Daniella (Kin- 
ski) is betraying him drives 
him to hire a detective to 


conductor. suspicion 


follow her. The detective 
(keenly played by Richard 
B. Shull) follows Daniella 
searching for her secret 
lover. When presented with 
evidence that Claude’s wife 
is having an affair with his 
close friend Maxmillian 
(Armand Assante), the 
movie continues on predic- 
tably; Claude must decide 
how to react, and then in 
the usual Dudley Moore 
manner, achieve his revenge. 

This common theme of 
a male mid-life crisis pro- 
vides many funny oppor- 
tunities for Moore but at 
the same time, it reveals 
one of the major flaws of 
‘Unfaithfully Yours, Arthur 
was funny, 10 was funny, 
but in using the same 
character in a third film, 
Moore has finally over- 
drawn its effectiveness. “‘It’s 


another Arthur,”’ declared 
the ticket taker upon being 
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held by Moore, Miss Kinski 


foolish detective Jess all 
pressure Claude as would 
any Hollywood male stereo- 
type, forcing him first to 
question his wife’s devotion 
and then to get revenge. 
The final flaw of this 
film involves Kinski. Claude 
mutters, ‘I’m a middle-aged 
man, married to a child.” 
This is exactly the problem. , 
With the dominating role 


reveals her inability to do 
anything above  regurgita- 
ting memorized lines. Her 
superficial facial expres- 
sions, and innocent glares 
only show her shallowness 
as she tries to play a major 
part in the comedy. 
Unfaithfully Yours will 
probably be successful. It 
has all the superficial prere- 
quisites to attract viewers 
and, at points, it is funny. | 
Unfortunately, though, this 
movie threatens the film 
industry. By regurgitating | 
old ideas, it shuns original: 
ity in order to attract 4- 


guaranteed audience. o 


Semester at Sea 


THE 

WORLD 
IS YOUR 
CAMPUS 


TWO AROUND-THE 
WORLD SAILINGS 


EACH YEAR 
& Departs in January from Ft. 
——_— Ch Lauderdale, Florida Departs Seattle 
8 WEST CANAL ST. WINOOSK| e lespes with stops in the Orient, 
(CORNER WAIN 2 WEST CANAD the Middle East and the Mediterranean. 


Sponsored by the University of Pittsburgh, Semester at Sea 
offers students an academic program of the highest standards 
with related in-port experiences. This full semester is available to 
qualified students from all accredited colleges and universties. 


CIRCLE THE WORLD 


ee eee ee ee With faculty drawn from the University of Pittsburgh and 
1984 to May 1985 living and studying in SCT. AND | other leading universities and augmented‘by guest experts, more 
FRANCE, SPAIN, ITALY, EGYPT, ISREAL, IN: than 60 university courses are offered. 

DIA, pore. THAILAND, CHINA, and JAPAN. The S.S. UNIVERSE is a fully air-conditioned, 18,000 ton 

aa Biacate ee Ae ship , registered in Liberia and built in America. Semester at Sea 
ourse load as they explore the impact of ‘elision: me q admits students without regard to color, race or creed. 

ethnic identity upon societies in Europe, the Middle 


For complete details in a color brochure, 
East, and Asia. 


write Semester at Sea, UCIS, University of 

Pittsburgh, Forbes Quadrangle, Pittsburgh, 
he International Honors Program seeks mature, PA 15260 or call toll-free (800)854-0195 or 

motivated candidates who are prepared for a fulfilling 2 ° ° 

academic experience. For further information and an (412)624-6021 in Pennsylvania. 


application, please call, collect, Marshall Strauss at Adult Education Programs are also available. 
617-491-3120. 


INTERNATIONAL HONORS PROGRAM 


Suite 307-96 
1430 Massachusetts Avenue 
Cambridge,Ma.02138 


20% TO 50% OFF 
OUTLET PRICES 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY SALE 
FEBRUARY 16TH-26TH 


Come and save 20 to 50% off our regular outlet 
prices on an exceptional selection of Bass fashion 
footwear for women and men, at the Bass Factory 
Outlet. Women’s fashion boots, 50% off. Plus 
great savings on selected 1” ais 
men’s footwear, superb leather #- oie 
handbags, and chamois shirts. fg O 
Don't miss the savings! For 


ten days only. j fan -“ 


Y Women’s 
fashion 
i? boots. 
am 50% off! 


BASS FACTORY aU" TLET 


THE BASS LOOK FOR LESS 


Bass Shoe F: Outiet Bass Shoe Aya s Outlet 
1305 Williston Road. South Burlington, VT So. Burlington Factory Outlet Center, 516 Shelburne Road, South Burlington, VT 
862-9178, Mon-Sat 9-9, Sun 6 864-0477, Mon-Sat 9:30-9:30, Sun 12-5 


Bass Shoe Factory Outlet 
Adirondack Mall, 570 Upper Cornelia Street, Plattsburgh, NY 
561-5112, Mon-Sat 10-9, Sun 11-6 


All Bass Shoes sold at the Bass Factory Outlet are rejects and close-outs. At Bass, we pride ourselves on our quality standards 
The Slightest flaw or impertection makes us reject a shoe and pass the savings on to you. Your satisfaction is guaranteed 


athe whiOn dantity Ine same product of The Coce-Cot Company 
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By CAROLYN COSGROVE 
The flash of a gold hoop or the 
gleam of a diamond stud often goes 
unnoticed on UVM females. But an 
aural adornment on a UVM male 
usually warrants a double-take. 

Karring-wearing at UVM is less 
of a fad and more of an individual- 
ized decision. 

A basketball player from Mid- 
dlebury College admitted that the 
whole team had its ears pierced. Ear 
piercing at UVM, however, is not 
done for group identification pur- 
poses. It is usually done in the 
company of a few good friends or 
at a jewelry shop. The Middlebury 
basketball initiation ritual, though, 
definitely has its advantages. When 
players go home for spring break, a 
simple ‘“‘Aw shucks mom and dad, 
the whole team got it done” is 
sufficient enough to calm. their 
parents’ most dreaded fears. The 
metal in the lobe of UVM students, 
however, is a bit more difficult to 
explain. 


P. J. Sankowski’s parents’ still 
haven’t accepted his pierced ear. On 
the final day of exams last May, P. 
J. decided that “‘it was time”’ to get 
his ear pierced. ‘“‘Why go with the 
normal flow?” he said. By the next 
morning, however, the primitive 
anesthesia of ice cubes and ethal 
alcohol had worn off and P. J. 


_ trudged to church to meet his 


parents. ‘‘What’s that on your ear!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Sankowski. P. J. 
surmised that his mother probably 
thought that it was ‘“‘a piece of 
lettuce or something,” and replied, 
“It’s a jade earring.’’ The conversa- 
tion ceased, replaced by a raging 
silence. 

Later on, Mr. Sankowski gave P. 
J. the ultimatum: “either the 
earring goes or we cut off your 
monetary support.” His father 
said that it was ‘‘just too weird” 
and that his only son wasn’t going 
to wear an earring. Now P. J. tries 
to remember to remove his small 
gold hoop before he gets into bed 
(it often gets caught on his blanket) 
and before seeing either mom or 
dad (to retain their financial 
backing). 

Jim King-Shaw, a sophomore, 
has had similar reactions on the 
home front. According to Shaw, his 
father ‘‘had a heart attack” -when 
he first came home with a metal 
stud speared through a lobe. Since 
then, King-Shaw has allowed his 
earring hole to close up. He does, 
however, wear a silver ear cuff and 
looks forward to getting his ear 
repierced. He just “‘likes the way it 
looks.”’ King-Shaw took the sterile 
route, unlike Sankowski, and says 
he will probably get it pierced at 


the jewelers again. 

Glenn Russell, a UVM senior, 
has one of his ears double- pierced. 
Russell also had to listen to a 
barrage of verbal abuse from 
his parents. ‘‘For two months after 
I first got it done,” said Russell, 
‘my father would joke about it 


every night at the dinner table. All 


that I would hear was ‘honey, 
please pass the salt’ or ‘sweetie, 
would you pass the _ butter?’ ”’ 
Russell knew that his father wasn’t 
seriously attacking his sexual pre- 
ferences, as his girlfriend often 
dined with them. Mrs. Russell, 
though, often queried, “‘Are you all 
right?”’ 

Russell’s girlfriend was the one 
who pierced his ear. After applying 
the universal pain killer, Russell 
said he didn’t feel anything. ‘“‘The 
worst thing,’ said Russell, ‘‘was the 
sound of the needle ripping through 
my lobe!”’ 

Jack Noble, a UVM junior, also 
received negative feedback from his 
parents. “They think I’m weird,” 
he said. 


CHAINS, HOOPS AND STUDS: The aural adovitweats of the men of UV 


Ears Looking at You Kid 


Not all parents protested when 
their sons broke the social codes of 
jewelry wearing. Ted Booth, a 
freshman who lives in Hamilton 
Hall, said that his dad is the only 
member of the family who doesn’t 
have a pierced lobe. Booth thought 
that getting his own ear pierced was 
“a good idea” when his brother 
returned from prep school wearing 
an earring. His parents. don’t 
mind, said Booth. “It’s the same as 
having long hair. Your. parents 
know that you can’t keep it long 
forever or you’ll be shut out of 
certain jobs.’”’ Booth has a job with 
a catering company and he is 
required to remove the earring 
while working. Recently, Booth’s 
roommate also had his ear pierced. 
Both of them enjoy the conven- 
ience of being able to borrow each 
other’s studs. Booth also says that 
he gets earrings from girls who have 
lost one of a pair. “Sometimes girls 
just come up to me and say, ‘I 
have an extra earring for you!’ ”’ 


Only one earring-wearing male 


_ over it. 


CONNIE HILDEBRAND _ 


declined to be interviewed; anoth. 
preferred to remain anonymous. 
The anonymous studwearer said 
that he had his ear pierced after an 
evening of bacchanalia. He also had 
more than one hole in the lobe that 
was pierced, although he was 
wearing only the one earring that 
his girlfriend gave him. 


Although the flower child cul- 
ture of the late 60s cleared many 
paths toward liberalism, many 
members of society today find it 
hard to accept deviations from the 
norm. Those interviewed all agreed 
they did it for the fun of it. ‘Why 
not?” was a common response. A 
few admitted some strange looks on 
campus, but each of them soon got 
“TI don’t notice the looks 
anymore,” said Russell. ‘‘But then 
again I usually don’t pay much 
attention.” 

Maybe someday wearing ear- 
rings will be the same as wearing 
Vuarnets at UVM: everyone will 
have them and they’ll be too em- 
barrassed to wear them. 


FMA: Helping Greeks to Help Themselves 


By SUSAN JANOW 

FMA. A= surprisingly 
small percentage of the 
UVM _ population knows 
what these initials stand for, 
yet approximately 15 per- 
cent send between $500 
and $1600 to them each 
year. FMA stands for Fra- 
ternity Managers Associa- 
tion; it is a non-profit 
corporation which manages 
all the finances for those 
Greek houses which are 
members. 

Since 1965, when the 
organization was founded, 
its primary aims have been 
to assist its members in the 


management of house finan- 
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ces. FMA provides financial 
accounting services and ob- 
tains. the best possible sav- 
ings on goods and _ service 
purchases, 


FMA deals directly with 
the treasurers of each house 
and is responsible for billing 
students for chapter fees, 
room and board. The pay- 
ments go into one central 
account that totals a little 
under one million dollars a 
year. The fund also gener- 
ates considerable financial 
interest for the individual 
houses, 


In the past, business has 


always been  low-keyed. 
Now, however, instead of 
dealing with crises after 
they arise, FMA has become 
more aggressive and tries to 
anticipate problems while 
trying to increase savings 
for their members. 


FMA wants to change 
its relations with the Greek 
system, said chairman Brad 
Henry. “One has to have 
good relations in order to 
deal with and help clients,” 
he said. “It’s just good 
business.”’ 


FMA plans to accom- 
plish its goal through a 


combination of publicity 
and workshops designed to 
educate its members about 
the organization, its goals 
and its personal budgeting. 


This Thursday, in the 
faculty dining room in 
Waterman, FMA is holding 
an officers workshop for 
the presidents, vice presi- 
dents, stewards. and trea- 
surers of each house. A 
general presentation will 
introduce FMA to these 
Greek officers, and a work- 
shop will be offered on 
good leadership, money 
management, and the role 
that FMA can play in both. 
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Michael Angier, Executive 
Director, will work with the 
treasurers and teach them 
how to write their checks, 


balance their budgets, and 
save money. 


The stewards will meet 
with nutritionists, experi- 
enced stewards and repre- 
sentatives from major food 
distributors to maximize 
the efficiency of their jobs. 


FMA hopes to provide 
better services, save money 
for its fraternity and soror- 
ity members, improve pub- 
lic relations and ultimately 
prompt non-member houses 
to join. < 


By CATHERINE R. FRAZER 
Like, where’s the butter salt? 
This question is commonly 

asked by popcorn lovers attempting 
to avoid those deadly calories from 
melted butter and real salt. What is 
the obsession with popped corn? 


Our society sets the standards 
for “‘the desirable woman,”’ which, 
in today’s world, is synonymous 
with being slim. Women desper- 
ately try to maintain an attractive 
figure, sometimes so much that 
they become obsessed with this 
effort, and often end up eating 
much more than they should. Eat- 
ing popcorn, then, is the ultimate 
solution: it’s air-popped, and only 
AO calories per cup. 


Air-popped corn, however, may 
satisfy that well-known oral fixa- 
tion, but it is a disappointment to 
the taste buds. Chewing card- 
board is the same as chewing 
air-popped corn. To remedy this 
flavorless snack, women devised 
methods which serve two purposes: 
to limit the calories, and, simul- 
taneously, to preserve the taste. 

The women of Pi Beta Phi’s 
method, devised by member Kar- 
leen Koenig last year, entails 
dripping water over the air popped 
corn and then sprinkling salt on 
top of that. The salt sticks to the 
popcorn and you need no butter. 

Pi Phi eats a lot of popcorn. 
“It’s easy to make. We have a lot of 
food stored downstairs, but most 
people are just too lazy to prepare a 
healthy snack,’”’ said Stephanie 
Hoag. The central meeting spot in 
Pi Phi is the kitchen. ‘When we’re 
all just sitting around, someone will 
inevitably make popcorn; everyone 
will partake in the consumption, 
even if they’re not really hungry,”’ 
said Sally Garrett. 

The enjoyment of popcorn is 
by no means confined to Pi Phi. “I 
eat it when I’m bored because 
there’s nothing more entertaining 
than watching (roommate) Nina 
prepare it,” said Peggy Baslow, 
from Tupper third. The style for 
the Tupper girls, said Baslow, is “air 
popped with melted butter and salt, 


A Year or Semester of Study 


Highly Accredited Universities 
Low cost tuition 


For information contact: Jewish Action Coalition 
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GOBBLE GOBBLE HEY: If one were to place end to end each of the popcorn kernels consumed by UVM women last 
semester, a continuous line could be stretched from Burlington to Schenectady and back 78 times. 


shaked thoroughly.”’ 

Unlike Pi Phi, the Tupper third 
contingent is, apparently, less con- 
cerned with calories than good 
taste. 


Theta ladies love to eat pop- 
corn, says Kim Slayton. Carolyn 
Cosgrove, who often visits Theta, 


said, “Those girls eat it faster 
than they can make it!” She 
always -hears’ the _ air-popper 


machine running in the kitchen. 
These women, unlike those from 
Tupper third, prefer to conserve 
their caloric consumption. So, they 
use butter salt on air-popped corn, 
or just plain salt, if the corn has 
been popped in oil. Slayton said 
that Theta is now trying to get 
cheese salt. “We just want to try 


Israel...where thousands of years of your 


Scholarships available 


something new and different.”’ 
Women represent the majority 
of the popcorn lovers’ population. 
But men also devour this delicacy. 
Have you ever been down to What 


Ale’s You? If so, you have observed 
popcorn consumption at its best. 
This watering hole is known for its 
plentiful popcorn. People hang out, 
get drunk and then munch out on 
the popcorn. By the end of the 
night, the floor is literally covered 


; with crushed kernels. 


A few weeks ago, something 
devastating occurred: the What 
Ale’s You popcorn machine broke 
down. Nora, a waitress at the 
bar, said that people were actually 
calling the bar before they went 
downtown, just to inquire whe- 


in ISRAEL not only Sharpens the Mind, It also 
Enriches the Soul. 


Courses in English 


history have come alive. 


Credits transferable 


862-7438 (Steve) or International Studies Office, L/L 


ther or not the popcorn machine 
had been fixed. Fortunately for all 
popcorn fans, What Ale’s You has 
recently installed a new popcorn 
machine. 

What is the big. deal about 
popcorn? Its mass consumption can 
be attributed to boredom, calorie 
consciousness, oral fixation and, 
finally, conformity. 

“It’s addicting; people eat pop- 
corn just to be a part of the 
crowd,” said Kim Johnson. Most 
agree with her, because they have 
eaten many a handful of popcorn 
when they really have not been that 
hungry. Maybe popcorn addicts will 
be able to reduce their excess 
inches if someone develops a new 
substitute — like popcorn-flavored 
gum. e 
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Writing on the Bathroom Wall | 


By KEITH ELDRED 

Ever go to the bathroom and 
find that someone had written a 
message on the wall or the toilet 
paper holder? No kidding, people 
really do it. In fact, UVM students 
do it. I should know. I read every 
message in every bathroom on 
campus this week. Every men ’s 
room, that is. 

I could never tell you every- 
thing I read. For one thing, I didn’t 
know what half of it meant — I’m 
just a freshman. A naive freshman. 
From Waterville, Vermont, popula- 
tion 392. We’ve only had _ bath- 
rooms for a few years. 

Much of what I could under- 
stand was, shall we say, not of 
general interest. I’m sure at least 
half of the Cynic’s readers wouldn’t 
care to hear it. Besides, I hate to 
type telephone numbers. 

What remains is what I pass on 
to you. Some of it is provocative 
and original. Most of it is just 
stupid. However, all of the messages 
chronicle an exciting aspect of 
UVM life unknown to the public at 
large — the realm of thoughts 
expressed in moments of great 
stress and, in some cases, of over- 
whelming relief. 

I have noted the sources of my 
research findings for two reasons: 
first, to protect myself from 
accusations of plagiarism; second, 
to point out the essential impor- 
tance of setting in bathroom 
literature. 

2K ok ok OK kK kK 
Bailey-Howe Library, __first 
- floor: never let your classes inter- 
fere with your education. 

Waterman Building, third floor: 
Lattie Coor was here. 6/4/83. 

Music Building, first floor: 
SLIM WHITMAN IS NO. 1! (writ- 
ten in red marker). 

601 Main St. (Military Studies): 
Peace through armed struggle. 

Billings Student. Center, base- 
ment: How about that Talking 
Heads concert? (To which someone 


31 South Prospect St. (Socio- 
logy Dept.): After several thousand 
years, civilization has progressed to 
the point where we lock all our 
doors and windows at night while 


replied: ‘“‘This forum is for sex, not jungle natives sleep in open huts. 


music.’’) 


AKE. 


R°5. 


MTRAK fo 
ONTREAL 
ow, AND 

E’LL BRING 
ou BACK 


Patrick Gym, basement: Moose 


Round-Trip Fares 


Montpelier 


was here. Today. 

Williams Hall (Art Dept.): All 
art is meaningless crap. (and in 
reply: But not all meaningless crap 
is art. Therein lies the difference.) 

Millis Hall, fourth floor: Flush 
twice. It’s a long way to La Cuisine. 


Adult 
$25.00 


Children 


Bellow Falls 


White River Jct. 


37.00 


45.50. 


Brattleboro 


There’s never been a better time to take 


Amtrak to all the fun and excitement of beautiful 
Montreal. Because from now through March 
31st Amtrak will take you there for the one-way 
fare and bring you back for just $5. 

You'll enjoy all the comforts of Amtrak’s on- 
board service. Wide, comfortable seats. And 
snacks, sandwiches and beverages are always 
available. So you can forget the hassles of driv- 
ing and weather conditions and arrive in 
Montreal relaxed. 

Amtrak’s Montrealer is a fare deal for the 
whole family. Children travel for half-price. 
Reservations must be made in advance and 
travel completed within 5 days? 

Your travel agent can give you 


complete details. 


to find out why, with Amtrak, 


ALL> 
Or call us at 800-USA-RAIL ABOARD 
AMT 


you’re on the right track to 


magical Montreal. 


“OTHER RESTRICTIONS MAY APPLY. 
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Bailey-Howe, third floor: What 
is reality? 1/17/84 (the answer: A 
crutch for those who can’t handle 
drugs. 1/18/84). 

Morrill Hall, second floor: Lat- 
tie Coor was here. 3/7/83. 


70 South Williams St. (Philoso- 
phy Dept.): Death is the mother of 
beauty./ Grades are the death of 
beauty./ Death is the grade of life. 

Pomeroy Hall (Communications 
Dept.): You may believe you 


understand what you think your 
professor said, but you probably 
don’t realize that what you heard is 
not what he meant. 

Dana Medical Library: Do you 
know it’s not healthy to be fat? (To 
which someone naturally replied, 
“No, hum a few bars for me.”’) 

Lafayette Hall, first floor: Lat- 
tie Coor was here. 2/4/84. 

Chittenden Hall, third floor: 
Think before you speak and you 
may say something twice as aggra- 
vating. 

481 Main St. (Religion Dept.): 
The meek: shall inherit the earth; 


(The responses were: The earth, 
yes, but not its mineral rights... 
And when the government takes 
the taxes, they’ll be back where 
they started.) 

Marsh Life Sciences Building, 
first floor: I think I’m getting 
insomnia. I woke up twice in 
Biology today. 

Bailey-Howe, basement: Are 
you afraid to die? (The reply: No, I 
just don’t want to be there when it 
happens.) 


RRR KEK 


Before I close the seat on this 
article, so to speak, a few final 
comments. As an English major, I 
consider the bathroom message an 
exciting literary genre. It is what 
writing should be — concise, simple, 
straightforward, informative and 
flexible. It makes a mundane 
activity more enjoyable for oneself 
and others. Now I never visit the 
bathroom without leaving a little os 
myself behind. 


SUMMER JOB 


Cape Cod, Martha’s Vineyard, and 
Nantucket have thousands of 
good paying jobs available to 
students and teachers this sum- 
mer. A Directory listing these jobs 
by employer also includes com- 


plete housing info and job applica- 

tion forms. Summer 1984 Direc- 

tory ready now. For copy send 

$3.00(includes 1st Class Postage 
and handling)to: 


CAPE COD SUMMER JOB BUREAU 
Box 594,Room 809 
Barnstable Ma 02630 


Recycle this 
newspaper. 


BURLINGTON RECYCLING CO. 


The Jewish Action 
Coalition: 


Get involved with a fast 
growing and fast moving 
organization; and have 
fun while you do it. 


Contact: Steve 862-7438 
Sandy 863-3722" 


Platitudes 
For Pauline 


Pauline’s Kitchen, 1834 Shelburne Road, 862-1081. 

If the windows of Pauline’s Kitchen were not shaded 
by venetian blinds, on a clear day you could see the 
Adirondack range towering over the expanse of Lake 
Champlain. You also could not miss the car dealerships’ 
orange plastic flags waving in the breeze or the glittering 
array of commuter traffic plugging along Shelburne 
Road. From the outside, Pauline’s is a roadside venue, 
sitting between a Getty station and the Automaster’s 
service garage about four miles south of Burlington on 
route 7. But, as the view requires you to look beyond 
the immediate urban blight, so too an appreciation of 
Pauline’s Kitchen requires more than a cursory glance at 
its surroundings. 

Pauline’s Kitchen has built a reputation for uncom- 
promising elegance amidst this used-car neighborhood. 
And once you are inside, away from the traffic, any 
question of authenticity is dispelled by the quiet, 
intimate setting and the professional, if overly attentive, 
service. Even before opening a menu, you find your 
visions of the outside sprawl have receded, sublimated 
by the anticipation of Pauline’s delights. 


The standard fare features beef, seafood, and a 
house specialty duck. Prices range from $8.50 for the 
Cappelletti du Chef to $13.75 for the Top Sirloin Steak. 
These courses are complemented with appetizers of 
Escargots a la Maison or Pauline Smoked Chicken. But 
‘these offerings are only a portion of what one could 
choose: unlike any restaurant I-have ever visited, Pau- 
line’s serves a completely separate specialty menu 
featuring French cuisine one week, Chinese wokery the 
next, and so on around the globe in 80 days. My com- 
panion and I arrived on the Spanish-Mexican week and 
we selected Empanadas (small pies filled with chicken, 
tomatoes, and spices, $2.25) and a fettucini with cream, 
shallots, and fresh trouffles ($8.95). To balance our 
survey, we also chose Filet Mignon de ville ($11.95) and 
a green salad with Dijon mustard dressing ($2.25) from 
the standard menu. 

To highlight what was an exceptional meal, several 
particulars deserve applause. Vegetables continually 
appeared in abundance. And whether it was the broiled 
cherry tomatoes beside the Filet Mignon or the sauteed 
trouffles spicing the fettucini, their addition was always 
a striking complement. 

Instead of the expected doughy Italian bread, the 
entrees were served with rich, eggy popover muffins. 
The fettucini arrived garnished with delicate white 
caviar and crisp fresh green peapods (unannounced on 
the menu). And, extraordinarily, the presentation of 
each course was artistic, balancing color, flavor and 
shape. 

All this excess does not come without retribution 
| however. For those who have to watch their wallet or 
| their weight, reality might discourage the optimism of a 
| hungry reviewer on the expense account. But don’t 
| forget, when the parents say you’re looking thin, let 
| them treat you to your just deserts, Pauline’s Kitchen. 
a —Stephen Kelly 
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KYRA SAULNIER 


IT'S YOUR 
CHOICE ! 


The Vermont Internship Pro- 
gram can help you put it all 
together! 


The University Year For Action 
Service-Learning Internships 
Volunteer Placement, Externships 


Call: Center for Service Learning 656-2062 


TO: COLLEGE STUDENTS 
FROM: HIT OR MISS STORES 


SUBJECT: DRESS FOR SUCCESS 
“SPRING SUIT AND DRESS OFFER 


Is your graduation near? Are you on your way to career 


interviews? 
IF SO, NOW’S THE TIME TO DRESS FOR SUCCESS! 


Hit or Miss®America’s finest off-price women’s specialty 


store is now offering college students an additional 
20% OFF OUR ALREADY LOW PRICES ON 
ANY SUIT OR DRESS!* 


We want YOU to create the successful, professional 
image. Bring in this coupon to your nearest Hit or Miss® 


Store and we will insure that you are ready to 


DRESS FOR SUCCESS! 


Shelbourne Rd., I-189 & Holmes Rd., So. Burlington, 863-9870 
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STUDY ABROAD AT THE 
ITHACA COLLEGE 


LONDON CENTER 


@ SEMESTER OR YEAR PROGRAM 
@ ITHACA COLLEGE CREDIT 
@ BRITISH FACULTY 


COURSES — British and European studies are 
offered in literature, history, art history, drama, 
music, sociology, education, psychology, 
communications, and politics. Special program 
offered in Drama. internships available to 

. Qualified students in international Business, 


Sociai Services, Communications and Political 
Science. 


Visits to the theatre, museums, galleries, 
schools, social and political institutions are 
an integral part of the curriculum. 


For turther information write: 
International Programs - SP 
Ithaca College 

Ithaca, New York 14850 
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MARCH 6, 
MATER CHRISTI SCHOOL, MANSFIELD AVE. 


eSupports Open, Cost Effective, and 
People Responsive Government. 

eSupports the Bike Path, Open Space, and 
Public Access to our Waterfront. 

e Supports Housing Improvement Programs. 

* Speaks Out for Peace and Disarmament 
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_Musty for Alderman 98 Brookes Ave. 


By ALISON COLE 

“Our design is to allow 
the students to express their 
concerns of the past six 
months and to iron out 
problems,’ emphasized Stu 
McGowan, the vice presi- 
dent of AFS (American 
Field Service) at UVM. 
McGowan is referring to the 
third annual AFS Mid- 
Year Conference that was 
held Thursday, February 9 
— Sunday, February 12. 

AFS is an international 
organization at the high 
school level. Sixteen to 
18-year olds leave their 
homeland and live in ano- 
ther country in order to 
further their skills in a 
foreign language. They also 
go to experience the culture 
of another country, and for 
pure adventure. The student 
lives with a host family that 
usually has a child of a 
similar age. American AFS 
students usually spend a 
summer away from home, 
while students coming to 
the U.S. usually stay for a 
year. 


One year far away from 
home, in a foreign country 
and becoming a part of, 
another family allows for a 
development of some nega- 
tive side effects on these 
teenagers. The _ gathering 
this weekend was to give 
those students a chance to 
talk to AFS members, most 
of whom participated in an 
exchange when they were in 
high school, and to speak 
with their peers, who often 
are experiencing — similar 
feelings. 

This year 20 UVM AFS 
students hosted 22 stu- 
dents, representing 19 coun- 
tries including Panama, 
Yugoslavia, Egypt, Norway, 
Japan and Italy. 

“This is the only time, 
besides the fall state meet- 
ing, where they (the stu- 


dents) are all brought 
together into the same 
place,’? said Bethany Yon, 


who founded the weekend 


program at UVM three 
years ago. 

“When you go away 
from home for the first 
time you tend to jump right 
into it and meet a lot of 
friends,’’ said McGowan. 
“Then there comes a time 
when the enthusiasm wears 
off and he/she. gets in a 
rut.” 

The meeting attempted 
to find those students that 
were having problems and 
to help solve them. This was 
achieved through _ several 
planned activities, especially 
group rap sessions on Satur- 
day and Sunday. If serious 
problems cannot be solved, 
then the AFS at UVM 
establishes contact with the 
area director in hopes of 
helping the student. 

“It’s almost like psycho- 
therapy,’’ said McGowan. 

AFS had a dance Satur- 
day night that didn’t end 
until four in the morning. 
Afterwards a few of the 
kids followed McGowan to 
his room. “Normally, I 
would have said I wanted to 
go to bed, but it was 
obvious that they really 
wanted to talk, so we 
stayed up and rapped.” 


“It’s frustrating and 
boring here,” said  Paivi 
Dietarilla, a Finnish  stu- 


dent, at Sunday’s rap ses- 
sion. “There’s nowhere to 
go. I said to my friends, 
‘Let’s go to the cafeteria,’ 
but there’s only one and it’s 
no good.”’ Paivi is staying in 
Montpelier. When it was 
suggested to her that she 
show her friends that there 
are fun things to do during 
the week, she answered, 
“I’m scared to do that.”’ 
One girl in the same 
group spoke up. ‘‘People are 
different here, a lot differ- 
ent. In Australia we used to 
go out with groups of 15 
and muck ‘around — not 
here.” After she complained 
about the cold weather, she 
added, “Here you cook 
dinner in 20 minutes and 
eat it in three and then go. 


GLENN RUSSELL 


At home dinner is serious 
and important.”’ 

Thorsten, from West 
Germany, saw Americans in 
another light, ‘““They take 
showers twice a day and 
change clothes a lot. I wear | 
clothes till they’re dirty.” 

John Sullivan, the pre- 
sident of UVM’s AFS club, 
focused the last 15 minutes” 
of. the rap session on the 
posters the students had 
made in their discussion 
groups. Carlos Gazelato, a 
Brazilian, spoke for his 
group, “Everybody wants a . 
better relationship with 
their family. Everybody 
thinks this weekend is won- 
derful. The dance was fabu- 
lous. And we would like to 
see you guys again.” 


‘More friends, more 
traveling and more going 
out,” said France’s Francois 
Barracho. These sentiments 
were maintained by _ the 
majority of the foreigners. . 
There was also a definite 
consensus. This past week- 
end was deeply appreciated. 
The seemingly endless 
address exchanges, the 
recurring cry of ‘Wait, 
wait,”’ so that more group 
pictures could be taken and 
the humorous and long hugs 
spoke for the students. 

The students are not the 
only ones that appreciate 
this weekend. “This is a 
great program ffor the 
parents, especially for those 
that haven’t ever hosted 
before,’’ said Dick Yon. 
And he ought to know; he, 
his wife and his daughters 
have been involved with 
AFS and have hosted stu- 
dents for several years. 

Not only do _ host 
parents and the AFS stu- 
dents benefit from this 
weekend, emphasizes 
McGowan. “‘It’s a good tool 
for UVM. They go home 
and talk about the fantastic 
weekend they had here and 


it sounds good. It really 
gives a good image to 
all Vermonters.” e 
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Pr The Draft 
Know Your Options 


By RONALD EHRLICH 


When is the last time 
you thought about the 
Draft? The last conversation 
I tried to initiate on the 
subject began with the 
listener’s attention wander- 
ing and ended shortly after 
with a polite “Excuse me, 
but I have more important 
things to do.”’ 

The fact is that con- 
scription is not a current 
pressing issue. If the Draft 
were reinstated, what would 
the college student do? 
Would it be universal or just 
include men? It is impor- 
tant to become more fami- 
liar with compulsory enlist- 
ment before it occurs so 
you can be prepared if and 
when the Draft becomes 
law. 


To achieve this end, 
first recognize what the 
Draft actually is. Conscrip- 
tion demands registration 
and- induction into the 
armed forces. You are 
required to report to Basic 
Training, serve a _ certain 
amount of time in the 
military, follow all orders 
given by a superior, and give 
up the freedom to question 
in order to serve your 
country. In addition, if our 
country is at war, the 
drafted man is expected to 
be called to go to war. 

Different opinions 
address military enrollment 
as a whole. Many agree with 
UVM ROTC representative 
Lt. Col. Mark Czechut, who 
describes enlistment as 
something that ‘‘defends 
our fantastic system and 
constitution against 
infringement of the rights 
of our soctety.”’ 

As expected, others see 


the Draft in particular in 


another light. Draft Coun- 
selor and Buckham Hall 
Advisor Stephen Nelson 
refers to the Draft as being 
“nothing more than a form 
of slavery, where young 


= | men are trained to kill and 


e exploited in what often 


_turn out to be unjust wars.’ 


Beha oF Shak A & 


Whatever the Draft may 
be interpreted as, you 
should recognize the proce- 
dures of the system and 
what could be done in the 
event of Draft reinstate- 
ment. Most men 18 and 
older have already complied 
with the first step of the 


- Draft system, and that is to 


have registered. If a draft- 
evader is_ identified, the 
Department of Justice can 
either accept his reason for 
non-compliance or file for 
arrest and go through the 
proper procedures for pro- 
secuting a felonious offense. 

The next step doesn’t 
occur until the Draft is 
actually implemented. 
Assuming this  circum- 
stance is met and the sys- 
tem takes on the same for- 


mat as the previous Draft, 
each registered man is given 
a random sequence number 
(under the previous system 
women were excluded). 

If your RSN is below 
the cutoff number, you 
then receive an induction 
order. At this point, you 
can either ignore the order, 
report for physical, or file 
for a deferment or exemp- 
tion; if you choose to 
ignore, the violation can go 
unreported or it can be 
referred for prosecution. It 
is imperative to note that, if 
the induction order is 
ignored, one cannot simply 
live in another country to 
avoid the Draft. Since Viet- 
nam Canada, Switzerland 
and Sweden, the only three 
countries in the world 
which granted citizenship or 
work visas to draft evaders, 
have closed their doors. 

There no longer is a 

place to run. Nor do stu- 
fonts have the same exemp- 
tion status as was allowed 
during Vietnam. In fact, 
a student is only permitted 
to finish the term he is in 
before being conscripted. 

If the induction order is 
acknowledged, you can 
report for physical. Failing 
it means expulsion from the 
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Draft (one of the few failing 
grades that brings such 
elation to so many). Passing 
the test earns you a 1A 
classification, induction, 
and entrance into Basic 
Training. Or, if you refuse 
induction, the violation 
may not be referred or 
prosecution would follow. 
The _ final alternative 
after receiving an induction 
order is filing for deferment 
or exemption. Those opting 
to follow this course offer 
judgmental or administra- 
tive claims. The former 
provides for. conscientious 
objectors who are philoso- 
phically, religiously, or 
morally against war. The 
latter includes, among other 
things, ministerial or medi- 
cal duties, dual citizenship, 


or financial hardship due to 
dependents. If one’s appeal 
is denied, a request can be 
made for a personal appear- 
ance before a draft board. If 
it is denied again, it can be 
appealed (under proper con- 
ditions) up the Appeal 
Board ladder. Final denial, 
of course, means reporting 
for a physical or facing 
judicial prosecution. 

And that is the system. 
None of this applies until 
the Draft is reinstated and 
even then there is no 
guarantee that this previous 
format will be followed. 
For example, conscientious 
objection could be elimina- 
ted completely, leaving even 
less room for those politi- 
cally or philosophically 
against conscription and 
war to exclude themselves 
from the system. 


Again, we are faced 
with the same question that 
we began with: what can be 
done? Because mandatory 
enlistment is currently not 
law, simply make awareness 
of the rights and responsibi- 
lities concerning conscrip- 
tion a preeminent concern. 
For it is you, the college 
student, who is most affect- 
ed by the Draft. 


VIA is searching for anyone with an interest in coor- 
dinating or initiating volunteer programs for the Fall 
1984 Semester. Academic credit and VIA funding 
are available. Volunteers are America’s richest 


resource. Please help! 


656-2062 
41 S. Prospect St. 
Nicholson House 
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Payne battle Colgate’s Tad Brown (15) and Don Pugh for a rebound in Saturday’s 
game at Patrick Gym. The Cats won, 51-47. After last night’s 82-73 win over 


« St. Mike’s, UVM has won three straight. 


Playoff-Hungry Yale Upsets Vermont, 4-2 


By SEAN MEHEGAN 
In the world of sports, when you’ve got nothing to 
live for, there are two principal options: you can try to 
make life as unpleasant as possible for the opposition, 
especially if they’re headed for the playoffs. Or you can 


- curl up and die. 


The Vermont hockey team appeared to opt for 
the latter route to ignominy Tuesday night at Gutter- 
son, as they were upset 4-2 by an outmanned but 
hungrier Yale squad. 

The win upped the Elis’ ECAC record to 8-9, and 
also kept their post-season hopes alive. Vermont’s play- 
off plans, meanwhile, were officially dashed in a 6-5 
loss to Colgate Saturday. The Red Raiders have account- 
ed for approximately 21 percent of UVM’s Division I 
losses this season, having beaten the Cats three times, 
and eight straight times dating back to Feb. 1981. On 
Sunday Vermont hosts New Hampshire for its last home 
date of the season, and coach Jim Cross’s final appear- 
ance at Gutterson (WVMT, 620 AM, 7:30 p.m.) 

Against Yale, a game Cross termed ‘‘fast,’”> UVM 
was held scoreless until 16:40 of the second period. 
Center Tony Messina, who notched both Vermont 
goals, tapped in the rebound of a Mark Litton slap 
shot, sending the puck high into the righthand corner 
during a Catamount power play. 

Then at 11:41 of the following period, it was 
almost a carbon copy, as Messina took another re- 
bound, this time from linemate Matt Winnicki, and 
rapped the puck off the shoulder of Eli goalie Paul 
Tortorella, again into the high right corner. 

But Messina’s brilliance, coupled chiefly with line- 
mate’ Kevin Foster’s All-American-caliber play, was 
simply not enough against the same Yale team Ver- 
mont had so readily dispatched in the Phoenix Mutual 
Tourney last Jan. in Hartford, 4-1. 

“T thought we outplayed them,” said Cross. ‘‘We 
outskated them, but the big swing in the game was our 
inability to convert on our chances, and our giving them 


two easy goals.” . 
The first giveaway goal occurred at 1:45 of the first 


See YALE, page 32 
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son Field House. 


Payne, Thompson 


Sink St. Mike’s 


By ANDY COOK 

WINOOSKI — Win or 
lose against Notre Dame, 
Dayton, Plattsburgh State 
or anybody else, the whole 
season boiled down to last 
night here at the Ross 
Sports Center. And when it 
was all done, the Cats had 
come through in the most 
important juncture of the 
season, beating their ancient 
rivals, the St. Michael’s 
College Purple Knights, 
82-73, in this highly publi- 
cized local matchup. 


With that in mind, you 
should be very happy 
today. No matter what 
happened yesterday, every- 
thing ended up on a very 
positive note. It doesn’t 
matter if you flunked a 
midterm, broke up with 
your girlfriend, or were 
suspended for stealing a 
heart from the UVM medi- 
cal laboratory. It doesn’t 
matter if inflation is up or 
down, Yuri Andropov is 
dead or alive (or somewhere 
inbetween), or that the 
Celtics lost to the 76ers on 
Sunday. The most impor- 
tant event in town took 
place here last night, and 
the Cats won: period. 


Overall, it was a pretty 
good night. Vermont was at 
perhaps its best all season 
long offensively, hitting 56 
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percent from the field and 
making 13 of its first 16 
shots. More importantly, 
the Cats had more smooth- 
ness to their play than at 
any other time this season. 
UVM led by 12 at halftime, 
and by 24 points with 13 
minutes left to go. How- 
ever, before things were 
over, the Purple Knights 
would go on awild run and 
eventually cut the lead 
down to four points before 
UVM’s foul shooters took 
over, 

But despite the second 
half letdown, the game was 
a win and at this point 
that’s all that counts. Ver- 
mont, which topped Mid- 
dlebury Thursday and Col- 
gate Saturday with some 
clutch play in the final 60 
seconds of each of these 
contests, has now won three 
in a row and has its first win. 
over St. Mike’s since 1981. 

Both teams are now 
7-16. St. Michael’s will play 
at St. John Fisher a week 
from tomorrow; UVM 
begins a season-ending 
stretch of four ECAC North 
Atlantic road games Satur- 
day, when the Cats take on 
the Boston University Ter- 
riers (7:30, WVMT 620 
AM). 

Late in the second half, 


see PAYNE, page 33 


MARK LITTON BARELY MISSES: The UVM forward failed to beat Yale netminder 
Paul Tortorella, whose goaltending helped the Bulldogs to a 4-2 win Tuesday at Gutter- 
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UVM Olympians 


continued from cover 


and I think we all look at 
competing as the most 
important thing. If you win 
medals, it’s great. But it’s 
not the end of the world if 
you don’t.” 

An Olympic medal, 
though, could well be in 
Boonstra’s future. “If I still 
improve, then I'll still be 
hanging in there for the 
88 Olympics,” he said. 

Phil Lundin, Boonstra’s 
former ski coach at Burns- 
ville High School outside 
Minneapolis, Minn.,: thinks 
the UVM Olympian can 
only improve. “I don’t 
think we’ve seen anything 
yet from Todd,” he said. 
“You just don’t find people 
that rise to the top that fast 
without an, affinity for the 
sport. He’s a natural.” 


Likly also hopes to 
compete in the 1988 Olym- 
pics. 

Once the Olympic 


games conclude, both UVM 
skiers will travel with the 
nordic team to Falun, Swe- 
den, where they will race 
in World Cup competition. 
“From there,’ said Boon- 
stra, “Bruce and I are going 
to come back for the 
NCAAs.” 

LaCasse, for one, is 
hoping a legal snafu will not 
bar Boonstra and _ Likly 
from those NCAA cham- 
pionships, scheduled for 
March 7 through 10 at 
Attitash, N.H. At issue is an 


NCAA by-law that prohibits 
Olympians from competing 
in NCAA events. LaCasse is 
attempting to obtain a 
waiver for the two Olym- 
pians. 

A ruling on the waiver 
will be made February 23. 


Boonstra  and_Likly 
want badly to help UVM 
win the National Champion- 
ship. ‘We have a really good 
chance this year,” said 
Boonstra. ‘“‘Last year we 
just had some bad luck, but 
I think we’re going to have 
a good advantage.” 

“I’m going to get in 
there and go as fast as I can 
for the University of Ver- 
mont,”’ said Likly. ‘“‘I’d love 
to see us win the National 
Championship. 

“The competition in the 
NCAAs could very well be 
as strong as the competition 
just to make this trip. What 
with the Norwegians from 
Utah and Wyoming, we 
could have our hands full. 
We’re going to have to work 
pretty hard for it.” 


For now, though, Boon- 
stra and Likly remain at 
Sarajevo’s Hotel Igman, 
enjoying the company of 
the world’s best nordic 
skiers. Said Boonstra, ‘‘All 
the athletes seem to get 
along really well. It doesn’t 
matter what country you’re 
from. I wish our leaders 
would come here.”’ 


BRUCE LIKLY: The UVM freshman, together with junior Todd Boonstra, is in Sara- 
jevo, Yugoslavia as a member of the eight-man U.S. nordic ski team. Said Likly, ‘It’s an 


honor.’ 


BE IN THE FOREFRONT OF TODAY’S TECHNOLOGY 
AS A SCIENTIFIC-ENGINEERING OFFICER 


Our scientific-engineering officers are planning and designing tomorrow’s 
weapon systems today. Many are seeing their ideas and concepts materialize. They 
have the finest, state-of-the-art equipment to test their theories. The working envi- 
ronment is conducive to research. And Air Force ex- 
perience is second to none. You can be part of this 
dynamic team if you have a scientific or engineering 
degree. Your first step will be Officer Training 
School. Help us shape our future as we help you 


start yours. Be a scientific-engineering officer in the 
Air Force. Contact your Air Force recruiter at 


1 Burlington Square on Thursday and Fridays (864-0695)or 
call collect Monday-Wednesday at 603-625-4736. Tsgt Fou- 
quette is also available for appointments Thursday evenings 


at the Sheraton Inn on Williston Rd. 
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HE'S A BIG-CITY KID IN A SMALL TOWN WORLD. 
HE'S GOING TO LIVE BY HIS OWN RULES, 
EVEN IF HE HAS TO BREAK EVERY ONE OF THEIRS. 


PARAMOUNT PICTURES PRESENTS A DANIEL MELNICK PRODUCTION 
A HERBERT ROSS FILM-FOOTLOOSE-KEVIN BACON-LORI SINGER 
DIANNE WIEST AND JOHN LITHGOW)-EXECUTIVE PRODUCER 
DANIEL MELNICK: WRITTEN BY DEAN PITCHFORD - PRODUCED BY 
LEWIS J. RACHMIL AND CRAIG ZADAN- DIRECTED BY HERBERT ROSS 
READ THE PAPERBACK FROM WALLABY BOOKS - ORIGINAL MOTION ee 
‘SOUNDTRACK ALBUM ON COLUMBIA RECORDS AND CASSETTES 4 
ce OX [ecsysreneo]’ = A PARAMOUNT PICTURE {| y ™ 


(PG PARENTAL GUIDANCE SUGGESTED <<>> | 
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IN SELECTED THEATRES 


STARTS FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 17th AT A THEATRE NEAR YOU. 


ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERS 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, CHEMICAL ENGINEERS, PHYSICISTS 


Our recruiter will be visiting your campus on 


February 24, 1984 


Contact the job placement office for 
interview times and appointments. 


Judge the patentability of scientific and engineering discoveries made 
by R & Dengineers, inventors and scientists world-wide as a 


PATENT EXAMINER 


in Washington, D.C. 


The Patent and Trademark Office has unique career opportunities 
offering « Challenge and responsibility * Career growth Outstanding 
career Federal Government service benefits 


For more information about your career as a Patent Examiner 
contact: 


NT OF © 
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Manager, College Relations 
Office of Personnel 

Patent and Trademark Office 
Washington, D.C. 20231 


Call toll-free 800-368-3064 
(703) 557-2631 (Collect in VA) 


An “qual Opportunity Employer m/f U.S. Citizenship Required 
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Dartmouth Takes 


Alpine Events, 
Dethrones UVM 


Coach Chip LaCasse was 
wary at the outset. 

Even before the season- 
opening St. Lawrence Win- 
| ter Carnival he knew the 
Vermont men’s ski team 
would be challenged for the 
top position, and could 
possibly lose that spot. The 
superb efforts of numerous 
individuals, however, pre- 
vented this throughout the 
first three carnivals, but 
chance caught the Cats this 
weekend at the Dartmouth 
Winter Carnival, as the host 
Big Green edged Vermont 
302-289. 

What makes the out- 
come of this carnival intri- 
guing is the performance of 
Vermont’s cross-country 
team. Considered a weak 
point at the season’s outset, 
the squad led the way in the 
near-victory for the second 
consecutive week with first 
and second-place finishes. 
Middlebury College barely 
edged the Cats out in the 
relay by 16 seconds, while 
Vermont controlled the top 
two spots in the 15 kilo- 
meter individual race. Fred- 
rik Thaulow won the event, 
with Richard Webber in 
second. Jon Zdechlik was 
the only other top ten 
finisher for UVM (8th), but 
the performance was good 
enough for a_ ten-point 
victory. 

However, Dartmouth 
more than made up for its 
cross-country finish (two 
thirds), in the alpine events. 
Jory Macomber emerged 
from the shadow of team- 
mate Miles DeChamps to 
win both the slalom and 
giant slalom events. 
DeChamps took a second 
in the latter event. Vermont 
was led by Andy Shaw 
(third in the G.S., fourth in 
slalom), while Bart Tuttle, 
Scott Heald, and Dan 
McKenna took the fifth, 
seventh, and eighth posi- 
tions in the giant slalom. 
Charles Kimball’s sixth was 
Vermont’s only other top 
ten finish in the slalom. 
Overall the Cats placed 


second in G.S. and a dis-. 


appointing fifth in slalom. 
Women’s Skiing 

The women, on _ the 
other hand, continued to 
dominate their opponents, 
winning three of the four 
events and taking the carni- 
val by 17.5 points. -Julie 
Woodworth continued to 
dominate the alpine events, 
winning both. Jennifer Ken- 
nedy was the only other 
Vermont skier in the top 
ten in slalom, but the Cats 
captured the top three spots 
in the giant slalom, with 
Gayle Voelker taking 


.| second and Kennedy third. 


Beth Morrissey rounded out 
the top ten with her sixth 
place performance. 

In the 
the trio of Joann Musolf- 
Conchieri, Jorum  Gran- 
‘Henriksen, and Betsy 
| Haines paved the way to 
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cross-country, , 


WINTER 
SPORTS 


UPDATE 


victory again. Their respec- 
tive finishes of second, 
third, and ninth in the 7.5 
kilometer race were enough 
to seal a narrow two-point 
win over Dartmouth, while 
the same three combined to 
form the victorious relay 
team. 

The Big Green finished 
second overall, followed by 


Middlebury, New MHamp- 
shire, and St. Lawrence. 
Men’s Track 


At the Eastern Cham- 
pionships at Southern Con- 


necticut, UVM had two 
strong performers. Phil 
Hovencamp won two 


events. The first win he 
recorded was the 35 pound 
weight toss which he threw 
5671’... The second one 
came in the shot put which 
he propelled 56’ 8%2”’. 

Jim Rideout finished 
sixth in the long jump, 
leaping 21’ 6”. He was also 
fourth in the triple jump 
(44’ 614’’). 

Women’s Track 

The women won a big 
meet over Maine 76-55, 
completing a perfect indoor 
season for the lady Cats. 
Chris Boemer, a sophomore, 
set four Maine field house 
records. In the 60 yard dash 
she recorded a time of 7.3. 
In the triple jump her leap 
of 37’ 2%” is the best this 
season in New England. 

Her two other records 
came in the long jump (18’ 
10%”’) and in the 220m run 
with a time of 26 sec. 

Other strong _ perfor- 
mances were turned in by 
Melissa Moran, who set a 
new meet record in the 
400m with a _ time 
59 sec. 

Men’s Swim 
Last Saturday’s loss at 


Rhode Island dropped the’ 


Cats’ record to 6-5 and may 
have served as a _ poor 
tune-up for Vermont’s next 
competition, the New Eng- 
land Regionals on March 2. 
The 65-46 decision, how: 
ever, included some fine 
performances, as the Cats 
won six of the 13 events. 
Co-captains Jim Mackay 
and Mike Hains led the way 
with three first place finish- 
es. Mackay took the 200 
yard breaststroke and Hains 
the one and three meter 
diving events. 

Mike Cohen and Rich 
Hollworth also performed 
very well. 

Women’s Swim 


The women’s’ swim 


team rebounded off some ~ 
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Julie Woodworth, in the 


words of ski codch Chip 
LaCasse, is 
women’s 
East.”” Woodworth took the 
slalom event at Saturday’s 
Dartmouth Carnival, 
has won every slalom event 
she has entered this year in 
four separate carnivals. Her. 
recent 


“dominating 
skiing in the 


and 


. performance 
accomplished by a victory 
in the giant slalom as well. 
In this event, Woodworth 
has not placed lower than 
second place this year. 

Woodworth is a fresh- 
man from Ludlow, Vt., and 
a graduate of Stratton 
Mountain School, a breed- 
ing ground for top-notch 
skiers. 


was — 


Julie Woodworth 
‘Tt will be interesting,”’’ 


said LaCasse, ‘“‘to see how 
Julie does in the NCAA 
Championships” (March 
7-10 at North Conway, 
N.H.) 

—Amos Kamil 


Winter Sports Update 


continued from previous page at Rhode Island Saturday, 


disappointing losses’ to 
crush undermanned St. 
Michael’s College, 108-30. 
The Cats won 12 of the 16 
events to even their record 
at 6-6. 

The relay team of Kris 
Holmes, Karen Weber, 
Holly James, and Kristen 
Edwards took the 400 med- 
ley race, while Lynn Hath- 
away, Jennifer Dye, Susan 


Mulcahy, and Tracey 
Anderson swept the 200 
-yard freestyle event. 


Holmes went on to win the 
individual 200 yard free- 
style swim, while James 
finished first in the 50 yard 
freestyle, second in the 200 
individual medley, and third 
in the 50 yard butterfly. 

Edwards, Dye, and 
Anderson each went on to 
capture two second place 
finishes, and Calla Lapham 
added to the list a pair of 
wins, in the 50- and 100- 
yard butterfly races. How- 
ever, the star of the meet 
had to be Karen Weber. 
Following her win in the 
first relay, she took first 
place in the 50 yard breast- 
stroke and the 200 yard 
medley. 
Men’s and Women’s Gym- 
nastics 

The women’s team lost 


had 193.75 points, 


166.15 - 147.45, and now 
has a 4-10 record. Ver- 


mont’s next meet will be at 


home against Northeastern 
on Feb. 25. 

The men’s squad came 
close to beating Dartmouth 
at a tri-meet in Hanover, 
N.H. Saturday, but when it 
was all over, the Big Green 
Ver- 
mont registered 193.3, and 
Harvard finished with 78.8. 
UVM’s Doug Ziemer, who 
finished first in the vault 
and parallel bars events, was 
the meet’s all-around leader 
(41.2). 

Women’s Basketball 
The Catamounts, out- 


rebounded 63 to 47, lost to 
Fairfield University Monday 
night at Patrick Gym, 
84-65. 


Leading scorers for the 
Stags were Katrina Fields 
with 14 and Alison Mar- 


tinski, who notched 16 
points. For Vermont, the 
high scorers were Laura 
Thibodeau (16 points) and 
Renee Devarnay, who 
scored 10. UVM is now 
4-15. 

—Compiled by 


Chris Fontecchio 
and Harvey Kramer 


UVM-St. Mike’s Rivalry 
Continues Another Year 


It began in 1921. 

There weren’t too many 
outstanding shooters back 
then, when the basketball 


Cats. first met their rivals 


“a Winooski, the St. 
ichael’s College Purple 
Knights, as UVM won the 


‘contest 20-11. Since then 


the match has been absent 


| Only ‘two years, 1944 and 


| tween 
| teams. 


1945. It’s a 62 year old 
tivalry which has endured a 
depression, three wars, and 
13 presidents. 

“The rivalry continued 
last night in a battle be- 
two very young 
Since 1974, UVM 
§ the series 13-3. How- 


| ever, going into last night, 
| the Cats had dropped two 


ght to SMC. Byes leads 


“ Michael’ s Paiiciic 
, Ed Markey, finds 


R ste (ONT CYNIC 


it a very exciting event 
every year. ‘I’ve played and 
coached in this rivalry,” he 
said. “It’s always a high- 
light. It’s such a traditional 
event.” UVM athletic direc- 
tor Denis Lambert had the 
same feelings. ‘It’s always 
an important game because 
it’s a local rivalry,” he said. 
“It’s been very exciting over 
the years!”’ 

St. Michael’s coach Jim 
Casciano has only two sen- 
iors on his team. ‘“‘We are 
predominantly a freshman 
team,”’ he said. 

UVM coach Bill Whit- 
more faces the same prob- 
lem. ‘‘Yes, we are a very 
young team,” he said. “We 
actually have no_ seniors 
on the team. (But) we have 
a good number of fresh- 
men.” 
see RIVALRY, page 33 
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SUMMER CAMP AT FORT KNOX, ‘KENTUCKY, 


BURLINGTON, VT. 


Delivery Starts at Noon 


Wait till you try our 
delicous THIN CRUST PIZZA. 


Serving till 10 PM weeknights 11 PM weekends 


$1.00 OFF Any Large Thin Crust Pizza 
with this ad. Effective till 2/16/84, Call 862-1017. 


WE'LL PAY YOU TO GET INTO 
SHAPE THIS SUMMER. 


_ If you have at least 

two years of college left, 
you can spend six weeks at 
our Army ROTC Basic 
Camp this summer and earn 
saaey Gat $600. 

And ya u oy you 
can enter the ROTC 
Year Program this fal ena 
receive up to $1,000 a year. 

But the big payoff 
happens on graduation day. 
That's when you receive 
an officer's commission. 

So get your body in 
shape (not to mention your 
bank account). 

Enroll in Army ROTC. 
For more information, 
contact your Professor of 
Military Science. 


is 


FRESHMEN AND SOPHOMORES. SEE US ABOUT OUR NO OBLIGATION SIX WEEK 


FOR MORE INFORMATION ABOUT 


ARMYROTC. 
BE ALLYOU CAN BE. 


SUMMER CAMP AND OUR NUMEROUS SCHOLARSHIP OPPORTUNITIES SEE CAPTAIN 


BRUNER AT 601 MAIN STREET OR CALL HIM AT 656-2966, 
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Tuesday | 
Feb 21 
8-12 


Wednesday 
Feb 22 
8-12 


The Graduate 


Dynasty 


Thursday Cheers for the Blues 


Feb 23 

8-12 

Friday Jiff & The Choosey 
Feb 24 Mothers 

4-10 —improvisational comedy— 


Free UVM Tumbler with Pepsi and Hot Dog $1.25 


Drafts ‘75 Free Popcorn Pitchers $3 


ENGINEERING MAJORS HAVE 
ENOUGH STRESS WITHOUT HAVING 
TO WORRY ABOUT TUITION. 


If one of the angles you've been 
studying lately is a way to pay your 
tuition costs, Army ROTC would like 
to offer some sound advice. 

Apply for an Army ROTC 
scholarship. 

Recently, we set aside hundreds 
of scholarships solely for engineering- 
majors like yourself. 

Each one covers full 
tuition, books and other 
supplies, and pays you up 
to $1,000 each school 

year it's in effect. 
: So if the stress of 
worrying about tuition 
\ is bending you out of 
shape, get some finan- 
wey cial support. Apply 

* foran Army ROTC 

scholarship today. 

For more informa- 
tion, contact your Pro- 
fessor of Military Science. 


A 4 
i ; 


601 MAIN STREET. 
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continued from page 28 


period. Yale left winger 
Kevin Conley intercepted a 


Vermont pass across the 


middle and hurried the 
puck down to a breaking 
Darren Acheson, who beat 
UVM goaltender Tom Dra- 
per to his left. 

After a Morrie Tobin 
score at 7:38 of the second, 
another Catamount} misplay 
led to another Yale goal. At 
8:35, defenseman Jukka 
Vartola, who has been per- 
haps Vermont’s most con- 
sistent penalty ~ killer, 
attempted to clear the puck 


from UVM’s zone up the 
wings. He tripped and fan- 
ned on the puck, however, 
allowing El defenseman 
Scott Webster to waltz in 
and feed center and leading 
scorer Bob Kudelski, who 
notched his 12th goal of the 
season. 

Yale scored once more, 
at 16:50 of the _ third 
period, with UVM _ under- 
standably taking chances in 
hopes of catching up. 

“I’m not going to make 


Te! NUMBER 17... 


FOR CROSS 


Yale, 4-2 


any excuses,’’ said Cross, 
‘‘They earned the plays, but 
we gave them two goals. 
You’ve got to capitalize on 
some of your chances, but 
we didn’t capitalize on any 
of ours. 

“We knew we _ were 
vulnerable in the _ third 
period to get scored upon, 
because we were doing 
everything we could to tie 
the game up.” 


Left winger Foster, who 
tallied an assist to bring his 
season point total to an 
even 50, expressed the same 
sentiment. 


“TI think we were hust- 
ling,” he said, ‘“‘but we 
didn’t get any bounces. I 
think everyone was up for 
the game, hut’ they’ve 
(Yale) been playing better 
lately. 


‘We just play for our- 
selves,’ he continued, citing 
the somewhat sparse and 
subdued audience. “We 
don’t play for the crowd; 
we don’t care if anybody 
comes,” ra 


NO WAX! AW, C'MON REF ! 


corsage (kor sazh’), n. 1.a small bouquet 
worn by a woman at a formal dance. 2.see 
cummerbund. 


It’s Coming... 


in N.Y. City 


DinGs 


‘THE, VERMONT CYNIC. FEBRUARY:16,19 


It’s not too late to apply 
for UVM Alumni 
Seminars. 


For: March 18-21] 


“High Technology” in Boston 


“Personnel and Communication” 
“Finance and Marketing” in N.Y. City : 


“U.S. Business, International Trade and 
Economic Development’ 


Call Liz: Preston at Alumni House 656-2010 | 


in Washington 


SSS 


Continued form page 28 

it seemed Vermont might 
be thinking too much about 
Saturday’s game with the 
Terriers. What had seemed 
like a blowout by the Cats 
turned into a_nail-biting 
finish. Guard Pat Healy hit 
a jumper from the key with 
4:39 left to cut the lead to 
11, 67-56. Tony Ray’s two 
free throws moments later 
cut it to nine, and Healy’s 
two charity tosses with 
3:44 to go pulled. the 
opposition to within seven, 
67-60. 

It got worse before it 
got better. Although St. 
Mike’s couldn’t put toge- 
ther a sustained scoring 
streak, the Purple Knights 
cut the margin to five 
points on Bob Milliken’s 
drive through the lane with 
one minute left, and Ray’s 
one free throw with 30 
seconds left made the score: 
UVM 76, SMC 72. 

But captain John 
Simko, who came to the 
rescue late last year, played 
a similar role last night. 


With 29 seconds left, he 
gave the Cats a six point 
lead by tipping in a shot 
after Howard Hudson 
missed the opening end of a 
one-and-one shooting situa- 
tion. Eleven seconds later 
Simko threw in two free 
throws to make it 80-72. 
Simko finished with 14 
points, but the real heroes 
surely were Matt Thomp- 
son and George Payne. 
Thompson had 17 points 
and was an_ unbelievable 
eight for eight from the 
floor before fouling out 
with 3:44 left. Payne scored 
22 points, the most in his 
two year UVM career, to 
complete a three game 
streak in which he was 
sensational. Against Middle- 
bury last Thursday he led 
UVM with 13 points, 
including two buckets 
underneath the hoop in the 
final minute after Hudson 
had fouled out. And on 
Saturday, he scored the 
tie-breaking hoop with a 
minute left to go in Ver- 
mont’s 51-47 triumph over 


the Red Raiders. 

Tony Ray led SMC with 
19 points. 

Bill Brennan’s three 
point play put the Cats in 
front, 5-2, 1:30 into the 
contest. After Don Mailliard 
nailed two free throws, 
Vermont started its long 
period of domination by 
going on a 14-2 streak. The 
burst started with a Thomp- 
son follow-through play, a 
Simko baseline jumper, and 
a Hudson spin-around 
jumper. Then Thompson 
and Simko both scored 
inside, before Millikin threw 
one up from the lane. 
However, Thompson came 


oack with a turnaround and 
Hudson scored from the 
gaseline. So with 12:55 left, 
che Cats had a19-6 lead , 
and SMC coach Jim Cas- 
ciano was screaming for a 
imeout. 


Payne scored from the 
baseline with 9:50 left to 
make it 25-10, and with 
7:04 left he scored from 
underneath to give UVM 


MILLER SPECIAL RESERVE. 


Once again, there’s a beer with character. 


6) 1983 Miler Bem Co _ Milwaukee, Wise Available in limited areas 
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a 29-13 lead. When Thomp- 
son scored inside with 5:15 
remaining, the Cats had 
their largest lead of the half, 
31-17. 

But St. Mike’s, which 
shot 44 percent for the 
night and 43 percent in the 
first 20 minutes, crept to 
within 12 at _ halftime, 
37-25. Millikin’s half court 
buzzer shot fell through as 
intermission arrived. 


What’s Cookin’: Hudson 
had 16 points and 12 
assists. (The UVM record 
for assists in a game is 18)... 
The Cats  outrebounded 
SMC, 386-35... UVM made 


Payne and Thompson Lead Vermont Over St. Mike’s, 82-73 


13 turnovers, while the 
opposition committed 14... 
Vermont leads the long 
rivalry with the Purple 
Knights, 71-48. Last year, 
following a season opening 
win against Plattsburgh 
State, a buzzer loss to Holy 
Cross, and a_ forgettable 
eight point defeat to Robert 
Morris, the Cats bowed to 
SMC at Burlington, 80-72. 
The year before, Vermont 
had lost three in a row, 
before losing to the Purple 
Knights here 89-83... The 
Cats have a tough chore at 
B.U. Saturday. UVM hasn’t 
won a game in the state of 
Massachusetts since 1976. 


Rivalry Continues at SMC 


continued from page 31 
Casciano said the con- 
test is a very important 
game. ‘‘We haven’t won two 
games in a row all year,” he 
said. “We beat Middlebury 
in our last game so with a 
win against UVM we could 
accomplish this goal.”’ 
Whitmore placed a good 
deal of importance on the 


this Summer 


BARBIERI CENTER/ROME CAMPUS 


‘\ 


JUNE 2-JULY 7 


Write also for details on Fall and 


Art History 
Classical Civilization 


game. “If we can win this 
game, we'll have three wins 
in a row,’ he said. ‘““This 
would definitely help our 
momentum with the play- 
offs only three or four 
games away. We also need 
to rebound from last year’s 
loss.” 


—Kevin Bushweller 


NIGHT SING 
BOLTON VALLEY 


$ per person 
per night 


FROM 7-10 PM 


MONDAY THRU SATURDAY 
Call 434-2131 for Ski Report 


LIVE ENTERTAINMENT 


EVERY NIGHT 


JAMES MOORE TAVERN 


¢ Mon. — Jon Gailmor 

* Tues. — Mary McGuire 

« Wed. — Andy Shapiro 

* Thurs. — Andy Shapiro 

« Fri. — Gaydos Wolters Duo 
¢ Sat. — Gaydos Wolters Duo 
* Sun. — Tracy Wolters 


SPORTS CLUB BAR 


‘Wed.-Sat. — “Mooseshow 
D.J. Company”’ 


JUST 25 MINUTES FROM BURLINGTON 


Study 
in Italy 


Sponsored By 


_ TRINITY 
| COLLEGE 


Hartford, CT 
06106 


History 


Spring Programs 
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THUR 2/16 


FILMS 

SA Films: Interiors; 8-106 Angell: 
7,9:30,12 

Leo Bascaglia Films: presented by 
WMA at L/L 115 Commons, 7:30om 
THEATRE 


Tooth of Crime: Royall Tyler Theatre, 
80m 


MEETING 


Pre-Vet Club with Speakers: Morrill 
Halll, 6:30j(m 


RECEPTION 


Polaroid Portraits and Paintings: Ed- 
win OwrelEmst Benkert, Francis Col- 
bum Gallery, 50m 


WORKSHOP 


Fencing: Basic Positions and Safety 
instruction; West Gym $2, 60m 


SEMINAR 


“Recombinant DNA: Potentials and 
Hazards”; 103 Rowell, 7:30EmM 


LECTURE 


“Symposium of Translation”: 
Memorial Lounge, Waterman. 
7:30—EM 


ART 


Life Drawing Session: with model, 
416 Williams, 7-9om. $1.50 


HELP WANTED 


TEST YOURSELF. Can you 
manage your time productively? 
Work 2-4 hrs/wk consistently? Are 
you success-oriented? Self- 
motivated? Marketing position 
available on campus. 
1-800-243-6679. 


HOUSEKEEPER: Two busy young 
men with large waterfront home 
seek young, bright housekeeper. 
Free room and board. Must have 
car. No pets. 985-2726. 


ENTREPENEURS/SALESPEOPLE 
ACT NOW!! National company 
' geeks aggressive salespeople to sell 
sunglasses. Earnings 
$300-1000/semester. Write P.O 0540 
Brown University, Providence R.I. 
02912. 


VOLUNTEERS NEEDED for 
evaluation of acne medication. 
Treatment lasts for 12 weeks. Safe, 
effective, and free. Call 656-4570. 


BOSTON ADVENTURE: Explore 
opportunities of exciting city while 
working as live in childcare worker. 
Many openings, one year commit- 
ment. Allene Fisch, Childcare 
Placement Service, 149 
Buckminster Road, Brookline, 
Mass.02146. 617-566-6294. 
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FRI 2/17 


MEETING 


Sobriety Group Meeting: 
Dewey Lounge, Old Mill, 4m 


John 


WORC: Campus Lesbian Support 
Group, Conf, Rm. C at Billings Ctr., 
Apom 


Medieval Club Meeting: 109 Old 


Mill, 7pm 


SAT 2/18 


SPORTS 


Men’‘s and Women’s Ski: at Williams 
Carmival; Alpine - Townsend — Ski 
Area, Nordic - Savoy State Forest 
Men‘sand Women’s Indoor Track: 
at Maine, }lam 
Women’s Basketball: 
lom 

Men‘s Gymnastics: Lowell, |om 
Mens Basketball: at Boston Universi 
ty, 7:30pm 


MISC 


“Animal Adaptations: A Success 
Story’, Fletcher Library, 1 1am 
Danish Folk Dancing: Charlotte 
Central School, 860m 


TOt 


THEATRE 


at Maine 


8pm 


_CALENDAR 


THEATRE 

Tooth of Crime: foyall Tyler, 80m 
Tally’s Folly: 8pm, for. info call 
229-9408 

SPORTS 


Men‘s and Women’s Ski: at Williams 
Carnival; Alpine - Townsend. Ski 


Area, Nordic - Savoy State Forest 
Women’s Basketball; at Maine, 


5:30pm 


SUN 2/19 


SPORTS 


Hockey: New Hampshire at Gutter 
son, 7:30(6mM 


MUSIC 


World Famous Irish Music: at Hunt s, 


with Burke, CO’ Dombhnaill and Irvine; 


for info. call 863-3322 


WED 2/22 


MEETING 


Intervarsity Christain Fellowship: 
426 Waterman, 6:30om 
Maranatha Full Gospel Christian 
Fellowship: 301 Pomeroy Hall, 70m 
Campus Crusade for Christ) UL 
B132, 80m 


Tooth of Crime: (oyall Tyler, 2 aNd | |New Program Info. Night: VIA, look- 


Ng for two new: volunteer pro- 


ie ae 


SPEAKER 


“Contexts, Ambiguity, and Extinc- 
tion”: 314 John Dewey Hall - Collo 
quium Series, 4om 

“Lapis Lazuli and the Cosmic Piller’: 
Fleming Museum, Som 

“The Pillar and the Cross: Undisclos 
ed Links Between East and West’ 

301 Williams, 50m 


MUSIC 


Swallowtail: a dance band, perfor- 
ming at 8pm. Call 849-6968 for in- 


American 


Burlington Central 
Solidarity Association: 
call 879-0509 


SPEAKER 


Carole King: Supporting Gary Hart 
Billings North Lounge, Spm 


NOTICE 


Evening Division Classes: will be 
held Monday, 2/20, Washington's 
Birthday 


grams, Marsh Lounge, Billings, call 
x2062 for info 


SEMINAR 


“Cyanocobalamin. and 
Physiological Ecology of the 
Nuisance Freshwater Alga, 
Cladophora: Glomerata (Ll). Kutz, 
105 Marsh Life Science, 4:109m 


LECTURE 


the 


“Redstone Campus, 6:30om. 


_and Safety Instruction, 7pm, $2. 


Exhibits 


Ongoing 


Graphics: Lanny Sommese, The 
Gallery ULC, through 2/23 

Poloroid Portraits and Paintings: 
Owre and Benkert, Francis Coloum 
Gallery, through 3/1 

Costume Design: Craftsbury, Royall 
Tyler, through 3/3 

Watercolors: ~ by Corliss Blakely, 
Lower Lobby - Royall Tyler Theatre, 
through 3/17 


TUES 2/21 


MEETING 


SA Senate: North Lounge, Billings, 
5:30om 


WORKSHOP 


“Interrelation of Nutrition and 
Stress”: John Dewey Lounge, Old 
Mill, call x4288 for registration, 2pm. 
“Coping with Depression’: John 
Dewey Lounge; Old Mill, 4:30j(m 


SPORTS 


Hockey: at Lowell. 7:30(m 
Women’s Basketball: 
7:30pm 


Boston 


“Aspects of Performance Art”: 
Fleming Museum, 10am 


PRESENTATION 


Ted Lyman’s Films: discussion after 
wards, 414 Williams, 50m. 


WORKSHOP 


“Managing Stress in Daily Life”: 
Blundell, off Prospect St.on 


Tennis: Basic Strokes and Strategies 


OVERSEAS JOBS: Summer/year 
round. Europe, S.America, 
Australia, Asia. All fields. 


$500-$1200 monthly. Sightseeing. 


Free info. Write IJC Box 52-VT 1, 
Corona Del Mar, CA 92625. 


SERVICES 


PROOFREAD: I will proofread 
your papers, any length. B.A. in 
Journalism. Call Peggy (after 6pm) 
at 863-9853. 


MASSAGE THERAPY. Reflex- 
ology, Shictzu, and Holistic Health 
Co.'10 years experience. Give a 
valentine certificate. Diane OUT- 
calls 658-7802. 


TYPIST: Neat. Accurate. Fast. 
Reasonable rates. Call Carolyn at 
863-2871, days and 862-3846, eves. 


FOR SALE 


LOVER BOY: Two Good Seats 
available for Friday 17. Valued at 
12.50 each, will let go for 7.50 each. 
Call 656-2525. 


GOOD USED STEREOS: Bought 
and sold. Audio Exchange, 
863-3711. 8:30am.-5:30pm. Tuesday 
through Saturday. 


NEW LADIES “HEAD” PARKA. 
(sm.) Royal blue, down. $55. or best 
offer. Call Kim at 656-2514 (rm.203). 


YOU DON’T HAVE TO BUNDLE 
UP to keep warm this winter. All 
you need is a warm and cozy rabbit 
jacket, size medium, but runs 
small. Price negotiable. Call Elaine 
at 658-9470. 


1978 FORD ROAD TRIP VAN. 
Runs great and well maintained 
stereo, CB, stove, fridge, sink, 
bunks, panelled carpeted, insulated 
and much more. Call Mike at 
862-4844. 


1980 BLACK VW SCIRROCO-S. 
Blaupuntk stereo cassette, alarm 
system, snow tires. Must be seen 
and driven. Call Dave X2512 or 
come by 118 Davis Hall. 


MISC 


FOUND: One pair of sunglasses in 
Gutterson parking lot on 2/7. Iden- 
tify to claim. Call Ken 658-3264. 


IF YOU BORROWED MY 
CAMERA at Kappa Alpha Theta 
Feb.11, Please return. No questions 
asked, Leave in mailbox. 


WANTED: Recent, reasonably pric- 
ed, MCAT course review materials. 
Call 862-6745. 


LOWEST AIRFARES TO EUROPE 
and we have them! Call Campus 
Travel-Tollfree: 800-243-6000. 


YO, MARSHA! Happy Birthday, 
and many more compliments. 
Love, the crew. 
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ROOMMATE needed for incredi- 
ble condo. Close to campus. 
864-4360. 


CLASSIFIEDS 


ADVERTISE IN THE CYNIC! 
Only $3 a week for all ads 
Mail or bring to: 

The Vermont Cynic 
Billings Center, UVM 
Attn. Classifieds 


DEADLINE! Ad must be in before 
Monday noon for the week it is-to be 


JIVYO THOMARY 


| student Arts League 


The Student Arts League pre- 

| gents Ted Lyman, a UVM professor 

| and film artist, on Feb. 22 at 5 

pm., room 414, Williams Hall. 

| Lyman is currently concerned with 
the integration of process with 
content. 


The Outlaws 


The Outlaws, one of the most 
| exciting rock bands to hit the stage, 
will appear at the Middlebury 
College Fieldhouse for the Klon- 
dike Rush Winter Carnival Concert 
on Thursday, February 23, at 8:00 
p.m. Tickets for the show are 
available at Pure Pop Records in 
Burlington (starting Feb. 9). For 
more ticket information, call the 
Middlebury College student info 
desk at (802) 388-3711, x5338. 
'The Outlaws have recorded hits 
including “Hurry Sundown,” 
“Green Grass & High Tides,” and 
“Ghost Riders in the Sky.” 


Outing Club 


- The UVM Outing Club, located 
next. to John Dewey Hall on 
Colchester Avenue, will be open the 
following hours this semester: Mon- 
‘day 3-5; Tuesday 3-5; Thursday 
3-5; Friday 12-5; Saturday 9-12. 
Come on down and see what’s 
going on with the Outing Club this 
term! 


PERFECT Exercise 


in Search .of- a PERFECT 


Exercise’. workshop. 7:30-9:00, 
Feb. 16, Student Health Center 
Lounge, East Avenue. Get in 


shape for spring by starting your 
own fitness program. Look at 
popular exercise programs and their 
training effects. You will learn 
| about types of exercise, the bene- 
| fits, tips, and pointers for getting 
| started on your program. Please 
| join us. It is fun and rewarding! 


| Tom Mackenzie 


The Folklore and Crafts Pro- 
gram of the Living and Learning 
Center is sponsoring a concert 
featuring folk musician Tom Mac- 
| kenzie on Thursday, Feb. 23 at 

7:00 p.m. in room 115 Commons 

in the Living and Learning Center. 

Tom performs traditional tunes and 

songs on Hammered Dulcimer, 
| Banjo and Guitar. The concert is 
free and open to the public. 


| Andrew Nuquist Award 


| Mit projects demonstrating superior ~ 
| tteatment of a Vermont theme. 


a THe 


The’ Center for Research on 
Vermont annually selects an under- 
‘$taduate student project to receive 
| an award in memory of Andrew E. 
| Nuquist. All college and university 
‘Undergraduates are invited to sub- 


ANOTHER BUY 
WEEKEND COMING. |~ 
UP, TANYA ? 


CAMPUS NOTES 


Submit: Coversheet (name, in- 
stitution, address, telephone, major 
and year in college, as well as name 
and telephone of faculty sponsor); 
recommendation letter from nomi- 
nating faculty member, stating why 
project merits the award; project 
abstract in non-technical language, 
one page (2 copies) 


The Center will keep all mater- 
ials until after the awards ceremony 
on May 3 so students should be 
sure to keep copies for themselves. 
Projects must be submitted by 
Monday, April 2. Submit to: 
Kristen Peterson-Ishaq, Center for 
Research on Vermont, 479 Main 
St., Univ. of Vermont, Burlington, 
VT 05405, 802-656-4389. 


Pre-Vet Meeting 


There will be an informal 
meeting open to all pre-vet students 
on Feb. 16 at 6:30 p.m. in Morrill 
Hall. Guest speakers are Dr. James 
Wadsworth of UVM and Dr. Steve 
Wadsworth, a large animal practi- 
tioner. All students interested in 
veterinary medicine are welcome. 


Leo Buscaglia Films 


Volunteers in Action will be 
showing video tapes of Leo Buscag- 
lia, widely known author of Love, 
The Way of the Bull, and Person- 
hood. Invite a friend to feel the 
warmth and love this man has to 
offer us.. Refreshments and a 
discussion will follow the presenta- 
tion. Anyone is welcome to come, 
Feb. 16, (7:30-9:30, L/L, 115 
Commons. 


D.C. Seminar 


The UVM Aluinni House is 
offering a 4-day seminar in Wash- 
ington, D.C. over spring break. The 
focus of the seminar will be ‘‘U.S. 
Business, Overseas Trade and. Eco- 
nomic’ Development.” Participants 
will meet. with various political 
figures, journalists and specialists to 
discuss issues related to the semi- 
nar’s theme. 

UVM alumni in the D.C. area 
will host the students, introducing 
them to the social, cultural and 
professional opportunities in the 
nation’s capital. Applications (due 
Feb. 20) are available at the Alumni 
House, 86 So. Williams St. 


New Programs 


Volunteers in Action is looking 
for two new volunteer programs to 
add to our list of current ones. If 
you are an energetic person with 

_ creative ideas, please come to our 
VIA office. Examples of programs 
could be helping Cambodian Refu- 
gees, working in a _ correctional 
facility, or starting a_ tutoring 
program. Please call 656-2062 for 
more information. Academic credit 


and funding for your program will 
be available. 


EAU... T'VE GOT THIS 300K Review \_ 
TO DO FOR MY HISTORY CLASS AND 
T'vE HARDLY STARTED THE Bork ! 


How LONG HAVE 
YOU HAD To DO IT 2 


‘The schedule is as follows: 
12:15, registration, Harris/Millis 
Hall; 12:30, campus tours depart, 
Harris/Millis departure point; 
12:45-1:30, tours in progress, Lib- 
rary, Athletic Facilities, Residence 
Halls; 1:45-3:45, academic unit 
presentations, TBA; 4:00, Living/ 
Learning Center Programs Fair, 
Living/Learning Center; 5:15, din- 
ner, Marsh dining hall; 5:30-6:00, 
student panel discussion, Marsh 
Dining Hall; 7:30, hockey game: 
UVM vs. Yale, Gutterson Field- 
house. 


Poetry Reading 


Poets from Avenue, a Vermont 
literary magazine, will give a poetry 
reading at the Church Street 
Center, Friday, Feb. 17, at 8:00 
p.m. 

For more information stop by 
the Center at 185 Church St. or call 
656-4221. 


Groundwater Quality 


rtar Boar 
Groundwater quality will be the Morta oard 


subject of a presentation by Win- 
slow Ladue, hydrogeologist for the 
Vermont Dept. of Health, on Feb. 
22 at 7:00 p.m. in rm. 108 Terrill 
Hall. Mr. Ladue received his M.S. in 
Geology from UVM in 1982. His 
lecture, sponsored by the upcoming 
student chapter of the American 
Water Resources Association, is 
open to all students and faculty. 


The current members of the 
UVM Chapter of Mortar Board 
would like to announce that we are 
in the process of selecting next 
year’s members. In order to be 
eligible, you must have junior 
standing and a cum. of 3.20 and 
above. Selection for membership is 
based upon scholarship, leadership, 
and service to others. If you meet 


the ' minimum requirements and 


have not received a data form, 
contact Lynn Von (658-9524) for 
more information. 


Student’s Day 


The University of Vermont 
admissions office has announced its 
schedule of activities for Vermont : 
Student Day, Tuesday, Feb. 14. Writing Workshop 

Vermont Student Day is spon- 
sored for Vermont students who 
have been admitted to UVM under 
its early admissions program. The 
program’s purpose is to familiarize 
students with the university, its 
programs and facilities. 


Vermonters! Encourage your 
legislator to support UVM. Letters 
DO make a difference. There will 
be a letter writing workshop in 
Marsh Dining Hall, 2-21 — 2-23 
from 7:30-8:30 p.m. 


CAREER CORNER 


Seniors wishing to interview with the following corpora- 
tions or organizations must have a credentials file set up 
at the Center for Career Development and must submit a 
resume for each, in person, at the CCD on the following 
dates: ae : 


Feb. 15-17 
Feb.15-17 
Feb.17-22 
Feb.21-23 
Feb.21-23 
Feb.22-246 
Feb.22-24 
Feb.22-24 


Jordon Marsh 
Ames Department Stores 
McNeil Consumer Products 
Mt. Ascutney Hospital 
Avco Systems 
Star Market 

- Marine Corp. 
Learning Skills, Inc. 


Information Session 


National Security Agency Feb.20, 7-9pm, B216 


LIL. 
Seniors wishing to interview with the following organiza- 
tion must sign-up at the Center for Career Development 
on: | 


February 21-24 
Acorn (Asso. of Community Organizations for Reform Now) 


Career Workshops: 
Tuesday, Feb.21 Resume Workshop, 3-5pm. CCD . 


OH... ABOUT A MONTH... BUT 


"(LIKE PRocrasTinATE |; GYRK 
I'VE HAD OTHER IMPORTANT 
THINGS To Do INSTEAD : 


( <4 
a “4 


Lt 


“HAPPY 252ND 
GEORGE” 


SON Y. ZILPINE KENWOOD PIONEER 


HARADA __ |unco 


JENSEN 2 caraudiosystems = ° "REO FOR YOUR CAR iA LTE ee FROM ae 
____ CAR AUDIO @SANYO G Clarion Voice of the Highway" ‘co* er 


ag THE XRM-10 | THE XR-25 THE XR-55 


THE MUSIC 
SHUTTLE 


-Auto Reverse ae able Deck - Three Band Step Equalizer . High Power 


- High: Filter -Becomes a Walkman -Auto Reverse -Dolby Noise Reduction | 
-Fader Control ‘With Headphones -Fader Control - Bass & Beisel Cont “4 
(MFG SUGG $200) 84 49.8 | (MFG SUGG- S280 PU. | (MEG SUGG S240) EE 5S 1 f (MEG su —— ramos tie 


udic } Syst dia 


"THE 7152 “THE 7155 


“THE 7150 


: Digital Panis 


halo hk cce ‘Dolby B+C Noise {bobs Noise Redacdaa i: 

Reduction -Full Front Chassis - 10 Station Presets 7 
Cassette Glide -Auto Reverse - Dolby B+C Noise ae Tuning | 
‘Small Chassis -Bass & Treble 3 Reduction 


F Oo g #3 


(MFG SUGG $160) $4139.88 (MEG SUGG $270) § »2D 29.8 & a (MEG SUGG $400) & $33 29 


s NV ZL — ee : q Cc 


r THE KRC- 2100 THE KRC- 3100 ~ THE : KPA-400 


)- 
-5 Station Presets "Digital Tuning eae? Taner Il ‘SOeE t Tuner Il f 
- Auto Reverse -Bass & Treble Controls FM Section FM Section | 
- Fader Control -Auto Reverse -5 Station Presets -Auto Reverse { 
- Music Search - Fader Control | 
wuey.wet- GRAD 2A FQ 2a rg cS) } 
(MFG SUGG $200) | DT II.GG | (MFG SUGG $300) PLEI.GG I (MEG SUGG $210) § > SE | (Mec s SUGG $250), o1! Ss 9. 88 
& . } : é . * ee ae oa 


ne Cecile Se 


“THE 1069 THE 3033 


the UNCO BOX 


one we 


TECHNE 


-Ox9 "oaxial Speakers -6x9 Triaxial Series II -X+K Band Radar 


-Complete Auto Security | 
-20 Ounce Magnet -20 Ounce Magnet Detector ‘Hood, Trunk, & Door 
‘Complete Hardware - Wire Mesh Grills - Visor Mount Pee Ny 
(MFG SUGG $85) (MFG SUGG $160) -Long Range Tamper Alert 
$49.88 PR $99.88 PRI mic succ si20) $89.88 | imec suc sios) $149, 36] 


The Specialists 


CP 
, 


Northern New England’s Largest Car Stereo Installation Center 863-4617 
Mon.-Sat. 9 to 5 32 Green Mtn. Dr. (Behind Nordic Ford) 


Plus 10% Off The Installation Of Any Equipment Purchased During This Sale 
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-T’s Not fi 
Too Late for 
~ Carole King 


goes el ; __ By John Elmore, Jr. 


arole King strode to the piano, sat down on the bench, and 
flashed a smile on her fatigued face that seemed to say, 
“Tm tired but I’m going to sing because I care.” 


With a voice turned more raspy over-the years, King gave 


Hunt’s audience a- message “steeped in- the 


' 


sae 
seis Dame Ad ets coksneittilhes, , dapat dlts byehadnee Scie nipset tie Ne ee ee ee, ee 


se Monday. night's 
optimism Of Ner Musie. “You®e got to get up every morning ; 
: ith a smile on your face/ And show the world all the love in Z 
oo your heart,” she sang while playing “Beautiful” — a piece from 
ME her acclaimed Tapestry album, More than a decade after writing 
— mics, King sang them once again, assuring herself and her ¥ 4 
| audience — dotted with many UVM faces — that the message : 
still hus worth. 4 
: From “It’s Too Late’ to “‘Home Again,” King’s early songs j 
yecndered confidence and good feeling that have become : 
“ synonymous with her name. 4 
In comparison, her later songs from her Speeding Time ; 
album still engender the same optimism but with some shadows : 
of doubt. The sense of Carole King as a swimmer against a 
) See KING, page 14 ; 
Why Carole King $ ts Gary Hart | 
e 
By Maggie Garb ; 
Carole King compares herself to the small students, ‘‘We worked hard to get your age Action Committees (PAC’s). She realized that ; 
child in the story of the emperor’s new group the vote, so use it.” without these contributions Hart’s campaign { 
clothes. In that story two clothing sales- King became actively involved with the would have considerably less funding than 1 
men sell an imaginary suit to the unsuspecting Gary Hart campaign last December. Monday that of each of the other major candidates. 5 
emperor. He then appears publicly in what he evening, after performing five concerts in The proceeds from all of her concerts and : 
thinks is his new suit. The people, afraid of three days, she spoke at St. Michael’s College, speaking engagements go to the Gary Hart 
the emperor’s power, do not tell him he has Billings Center at UVM, a private home on campaign fund. King even paid her own hotel 1 
been fooled. Only one small boy has the South Prospect Street, and played a short bill at the Radisson. 
courage to embarrass him, shouting, “The concert at Hunt's. “Gary Hart is the first presidential candi- ; 
emperor has no clothes.” While King was campaigning for Hart in date ever to refuse such contributions,”’ said ; 
Although she considers herself a private Vermont, Hart was fighting for recognition in King: “Hart put his campaign funding on the ; 
person, King’s recent support of presidential the Iowa caucus, which also took place line to be responsible to the people, not to 
candidate Gary Hart and public battle with Monday night. Hart’s standing in the contest the highest bidder.” ; 
the Federal Forest Service make. her feel like for the Democratic nomination was given a Because she is well-known, King said she i 
the small child exposing the naked emperor. considerable boost when he finished second in decided to appear publicly in support of Hart. ; 
A singer and songwriter, King is un- the Iowa caucus. Although Walter Mondale She said she does not want to tell people who . 
abashed in her criticism of the Reagan admin- finished far ahead of the other contenders, to vote for, but to make them aware of the 
_ istration. She says that the nation needs Hart surprised many people by finishing issues and of the solutions Hart has offered to 
___ hew ideas and a government controlled by the second. wer the Silla s problems. . : 
_ people. King argues that too many people are King believes Hart's success lies in his | did not come here to say, if you like ‘ 
_ awed by the power of government and no refusal to give up. She compares her own my music vote for Gary Hart,’’ said King. : 
longer believe the individual can instigate success in the music business to Hart's politi- “You’re more intelligent than that and so : 
_ change. She believes each person should use cal success by saying that she believed in am I, so I want to say, check him out. Don’t ; ; 
his or her voice and, like the courageous child, herself and continued to try. believe what the newspapers say, find out 
expose the problems of government. King said she decided to work for Hart about Gary Hart for yourself.” ; 
__ Speaking in Billings Student Center when she discovered he was the only candi- King’s appearance at Billings was brief. ? 
Monday night, King told an audience of date who refused contributions from Political Her public appearances were to attract 


- 


See WHY, page 9 
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With the divestiture of the 22 Bell Operating companies 
and the restructuring of the AT&T organization, questions 
arise concerning how the change will affect AT&T Bell 
Laboratories. 


Will the ingenuity still be there? Will there still be the 
creativity, the innovation and the unique development 
capability that has made AT&T Bell Laboratories one 
of the nation’s foremost technological resources? Yes. 
So what's new? 


ANew Name 

What was Bell Labs, Bell Laboratories or sometimes 
simply ‘The Labs; is now officially AT&T Bell Laboratories. 

It joins AT&T Technologies, Inc. and AT&T Communications 
in an impressive corporate family...the new AT&T. 


A New Freedom 

The new AT&T is free to compete in a variety of markets. 
AT&T Bell Laboratories’ discoveries and designs can now 
be extended to whatever applications and consequent 
markets they suggest. 


A New Mission 

AT&T Bell Laboratories will provide the technology AT&T 
needs to be a world leader in information systems, ser- 
vices and products. We will pursue a broad spectrum of 
research in micro-electronics, photonics, digital systems 
and software to fuel new ventures. 


A New Beginning | 

It is a year of new beginnings. For AT&T and for you. 

lf you are a graduate with a BS, MS or PhD in Electrical or 
Mechanical Engineering, Computer Science, Mathematics, 
Operations Research, Chemistry, Physics, or Human Factors 
Psychology talk to an AT&T Bell Laboratories recruiter. 


We will be on campus...March 41 
Check with the Placement Office for details. 


lf you would prefer to write, send a copy 

of your resume and academic transcripts to: 
Director of Technical Employment, Dept. 127/3104/84, 
AT&T Bell Laboratories, 1450 John F Kennedy Parkway, 
Short Hills, New Jersey 07078 


An equal opportunity employer 


= Alter 


Bell Laboratories 
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Writing Across the Curriculum: 


From Religion to Zoology, Professors Learn How 


Better to Incorporate Writing in Their Classes. 


Story and photos 

By CAROLINE KURRUS 

Claire’s music class had just 
listened to Tchaikovsky’s ‘““Romeo 
and Juliet Overture Fantasy.”’ The 
professor was describing how the 
music conveyed the emotions of 
the play — the feud between the 
Montagues and the Capulets, and 
Romeo’s and Juliet’s forbidden love 
Claire understood. She had recently 
read Romeo and Juliet for an 
English class. 

Later, the English professor 
told the class to analyze a passage 
from one of the semester’s plays. 
She chose Romeo and Juliet, and in 
her introduction, used Tchaikov- 


sky’s music to illustrate the theme | 


of Shakespeare’s play. 

What Claire had thought to be a 
fresh approach to an assignment 
was perceived in red ink by her 
professor as, ‘‘Superfluous; irrele- 
vant.”” She learned a lesson. When 
in doubt, conform. 

Students are often unclear 
about assignments. Who are they 
writing to? ‘‘Only in school do 
people write to an audience who 
knows more about their subject 
than they do,” says Toby Fulwiler, 
new director of writing at UVM. 
For example, if a class on Chinese 
economics is asked to write about 
the economy of China, should a 
student explain even the most basic 
concepts, or assume the professor 
knows them, and focus on technical 
detail instead? 

When the. issue was raised in 
Fulwiler’s advanced writing class, 
one student said, ‘““‘There are so 
many things I could say, but 
without knowing who my audience 
is, I don’t know what style to write 
in. I find myself writing to impress, 
and it’s boring.” Fulwiler believes 
the value of writing should be for 
the writer. ‘In school, writing is 
not always used to benefit the 
writer, but as a means of measure- 
ment instead.”’ 

Students’ writing has been a 
concern at UVM for a long time, 
according to English professor Mary 
Jane Dickerson. But is it the 
University’s responsibility, the Eng- 
lish deparment’s, the students’, or 
someone else’s? 

Last Monday and _ Tuesday, 
Fulwiler and Dickerson led the first 
of four workshops for UVM facul- 
ty, “Writing Across the Curricu- 
lum,” at the Williston Road Econo 
Lodge. Thirty faculty members 
from over 15 majors attended the 
seminar, sponsored by Dean John 
Jewett of Arts and Sciences and the 
Instructional Development Center. 

Language changes as it is shaped 
for different audiences. One does 


not normally write to their close 
friend and prospective employer in 
the same manner. A 1975 study on 
Writing for audiences in James 
Britton’s The Development of Writ- 
ing Abilities determined that, be- 
tween the ages of 11 and 18, a 
Person writes progressively more 
for the teacher as examiner and less 


MARY JANE DICKERSON: English Professor at UVM . 


for his peer group, the public, or 
himself. 

Professors at the seminar deve- 
loped assignments in which stu- 
dents coujd write to different. 
audiences, including one’s self, 
peers, parents, or a_ particular 
publication or person. This allows 
students to practice making no 
assumptions with their audiences, 
(explain the theory of relativity to 
your dog, for example) and also 
writing more in depth (support or 
defend the use of semiconductors 
in industry for the American 
Journal of Engineering). 

In Fulwiler’s 1982 book, Lan- 
guage Connections, he emphasizes 
how students can learn more 
effectively in any classroom, from 
science labs to large lecture halls, 
through certain writing techniques. 
Writing to communicate ideas and 
reactions is a technique Fulwiler 
calls expressive writing. It can 
include five-minute in-class writings 
such as reactions to reading assign- 
ments, the content of reading 
assignments, or the explanation of a 
concept learned the previous class 
period. 

In his classes, Fulwiler assigns 
small looseleaf notebooks, or jour- 
nals, for students’ thoughts, ques- 
tions, reactions and_ expressive 
writing exercises. He describes the 
use of these notebooks in class- 
rooms to be a combination of the 
student’s opinion—the “‘J’’, and the 
class lecture notes—the “‘it.” Ful- 
wiler writes, “‘The journal encour- 
ages writers to become conscious, 
through language, of what is 
happening to them, both personally 
and academically.” 

Professors worked on develop- 
ing short expressive writing assign- 
ments, since they agreed February 
was too late to assign journals, 
After the first day of the seminar, 
sociology professor Gil McCann 
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started his Monday evening Social 
Stratification class with a five- 
minute expressive writing. Students 
summarized that week’s reading, 
the concepts of the Marxist theory 
of surplus value, and asked three 
questions about the class in general. 
“It was good—we could openly 
discuss problems about the material 
that we might not have brought up 
otherwise,”’ said student Lisa Hand- 
ler. 

Agricultural engineering profes- 
sor Allen Zimmerman had his class 
write for five minutes on an upcom- 
ing test. He said it helped break the 
barrier between him and his stu- 
dents: he wants them to know that 
although the course is technical and 
demanding, he wants them to do 
their best. 

‘When students react to subject 


TOBY FULWILER: English Professor and Director of Writing at UVM. 


matter in their personal life, they 
are making connections,”’ said Ful- 
wiler. In taking time from a politi- 
cal science lecture to discuss each 
others’ papers, time is not taken 
from the class because it generates 
debate and discussion of issues. 


Writing is the most direct 
approach to learning how to create 
ideas, and to think and reason more 
clearly, according to Associate 
Director for Instructional Improve- 
ment John Clarke. “It’s an active, 
rather than passive process,” said 
Clarke. Expressive writing “‘pro- 
motes better writing as much as 
better learning.”’ 

Revising and rewriting papers 
could also make writing a more 
relevant exercise for students. Dick- 
erson and Fulwiler suggest assigning 
more than one draft of a paper. The 
first draft, ungraded, could include 
the professor’s suggestions on struc- 


ture, content, or direction of the 
paper as a- whole, and editing 
comments on sentence structure, 
word choice, and other stylistic 
elements. Students can also critique 
other papers in small groups with 
the help of revision worksheets that 


ask specific questions, such as 
‘‘Paraphrase the author’s thesis,” 
and “Identify the writer’s audi- 
ence.” English professor Tony 
Magistrale said he likes to share a 
piece of his own writing with the, 
class, from the brainstorming ideas 
to the polished product, and discuss 
the process. 

If writing is a problem at UVM, 
it is a fault of all the disciplines, 
because they have focused on the 
discipline itself, and not how the 
actual learning takes place, said 
Clarke. Wrote one _ participant, 
“Faculty must learn to help stu- 
dents write for the students’ needs. 
Writing should accomplish some- 
thing useful for the student, either 
personally or for career prepara- 
tion.”’ 


a rewarding blend of study 


a time to accelerate your 
education plans, and in the process 
enjoy the pleasures of Summer in 
Vermont! 


You can take advantage of 
lower tuition and flexible schedules 
which include day and evening 
courses, in sessions that last from 
three to eight weeks. 


The University of Vermont 
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TOTAL BEAUTY |. 
BY FRANK COOPER 


Facial, manicure, and lower le 
waxing $50.00 value now $35.00. 
Offer expires 3/10/84. The look of 


e apart of Summer at UVM— 


and cultural stimulation. It’s 


today is total beauty. 


FRANK C@PER, INC. 


Hair and Skin Care 
474 Battery St., Burlington, VT 05401 © 658-6565 


1984 marks over 75 years of 
keeping people up-to-date in topics 
of vital interest, such as: 
= Performing and Visual Arts 
= Computers 
a Family Life 
= Health and Well-Being 
= Business 
w Writing 
= Women’s Studies 
w Historic Preservation 
a= School Improvement 
gw and more! 


You can register for summer 
courses and reserve your housing 
starting right now. Allthe information 
you need is in the Preview, Call Con- 
tinuing Education for your copy at 


656-2085. 


Or pick up one at convenient loca- 
tions around campus. 


University of Vermont 
Continuing Education 
411 Main Street 
, Burlington, VT 05401-3482 
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Guatemalan Escapes Death 
Squads; Wants Asylum in U.S. 


By AMY SCHLEGEL 

Manuel Hernandez, a Guate- 
malan refugee seeking political 
asylum in the United States, spoke 
Friday night about the plight 
of Guatemalan citizens in that 
strife-torn nation. The lecture was 
held at Christ Church on Redstone 
campus. 

Although Hernandez had com- 
mitted no crime, he fled Guatemala 
three months ago after repeated 
rumors from friends that his name 
was on “‘the list” — the death list. 

Hernandez’s only offense is that 
he is a student which, said UVM 
history professor and _ resident 
authority on Latin American Stu- 
dies Marshall True, is comparable to 
being a subversive in the eyes of the 


Guatemalan government. The same. 


status of subversive is granted to 
professors, political and labor lea- 
ders and the Catholic clergy. 

Hernandez lives at the Commu- 
nity Church of Boston, which he 
uses as a sanctuary. He had to wear 
a mask at a special Thanksgiving 
church service held in his honor, 
and only recently felt free enough 
to reveal his face. Even so, no 
photographs were permitted at the 
UVM lecture, and publicity was 
limited. 


other terrorized and_ persecuted 
Guatemalans, escaped from his 
country aware of his fate but 
uncertain of his destiny. Many 
others, however, do not know why 
-they must desert their villages. 

This ignorance, he said, is a 
product of the high illiteracy rate 
(83 percent), a language barrier, 
and the poor communications. net- 


NEWS 


work in Guatemala. Over the past 
five years, approximately 200,000 
Guatemalan refugees have sought 
asylum in Mexico, ‘‘32,000 of them 
allegedly within the last year,” said 
True. Others have fled to America 
or have become guerillas in self- 
defense of their own government, 
said Hernandez. 

“Guatemala is a country occu- 
pied by its own army,” said True. 


Hernandez maintained a low 
profile with the Guatemalan 
government from 1979 to 1983 
when the national army occupied 
his village. For Hernandez, the 
decision to seek sanctuary in the 
United States and to speak. to 
politically active religious commu- 
nities throughout New England is 
an act purely in service of his 
afflicted countrymen, especially the 


- Mayan Indians. 


Hernandez said he is loyal to 
the Mayan Indians, who comprise 
55 percent of the Guatemalan 
population. ‘‘We are an honest and 
rational people; we are strong 
workers; we are human beings; we 


are not dogs,”’ he said. 
Fearing violent reprisals, Her- 


‘nandez said he has never been 
: politically active, and has remained 
Hernandez, like thousands of’ 


ignorant of the many atrocities 
occurring outside his hometown. 
Only when his brother was abduct- 
ed by informers, he said, did 
Hernandez truly realize the gravity 
of Guatemala’s political dilemma. 
“T am right. I must speak now. 
If I risk my life, I don’t care, I 
should be dead. I risk my life to go 
back [to Guatemala] and when I 
will go back I don’t know; not soon 


though,’’ said Hernandez. ‘‘What is 
my future? I am not accepted here 
[in the United States].’’ 

Approximately 16,000 Guate- 
malan citizens have been assassina- 
ted by the three ruling governments 
since 1978, said Hernandez. 

In addition to educating politi- 
cally oriented religious sects about 
his country’s plight, Hernandez said 
he employs his artistic talents — he 
is ansaccomplished painter and poet 
— as an outlet for his anguish. 

“Days and nights filled with 
fear and anxiety” characterize the 
lifestyle of thousands of victimized 
Guatemalans, said Hernandez. With 
no money and no _ alternative 
refuge, said Hernandez, many were 
forced to retreat to the mountains, 
where it is cold and where there is 
little food. Others retreated to the 
obscurity of Guatemala City, the 
capital and largest city of Guate- 
mala. 

In order to travel the roads, 
Hernandez related, all. were forced 
to present ID’s upon demand of a 
soldier, hoping that he would not 
arbitrarily make arrests. 


“Inside I was afraid that every- 
one was an informer of the govern- 
ment; I had to smile at all my 
friends [i.e. as if he knew nothing] 
because they, too, might be infor- 
mers. I am not a killer and a liar as 
the government and army are,”’ said 
Hernandez. 

Elections do occur every four 
years, but no alteration of govern- 
mental ideology has been affected, 
said Hernandez. In 1981 Lucas 
Marcus was elected president. “‘He 
was supposed to be the best person, 


Unity,” with efforts to provide 


-both domestic and 


to ‘illegal aliens!.”’ ® 


yet he killed his brother,” said 
Hernandez. Under the Lucas presi- 
dency, an estimated 13,000 Guate- 


-‘malans were kidnapped and/or 
killed. 
School was taught not by 


teachers but by police. Soldiers 
were conscripted, sometimes at 
gunpoint, and trained to kill their 
own people. Conservative Catholic 
priests were labeled communists 
because they fostered ‘Peasant 


education and medical services to 
destitute Indians and attempts to 
raise labor wages (from the average 
annual income of $500). 


The Reagan Administration 
sent $3.2 million in military aid to 
Guatemala. Since then, an addi- 
tional $3.3 million in military and 
$28 million in economic aid has 
been proposed by the Administra- 
tion and has met strong opposition 
in Congress. ; 

Since Hernandez has been in 
sanctuary in the United States, no 
attempts have been made to deport 
him back to Guatemala. The 
Community Church of Boston is 
doing everything it can, as one of 
90 nationwide church-sanctuaries 
to prove that “‘the Reagan Adminis- 
tration itself is in violation of the 
1980 Refugee Act and also with 
international — 
law by providing military and 
economic aid to Guatemala and El 
Salvador,’’ said its minister, Rever- 
end Bill Alberts. “In. providing 
sanctuary,’ said Alberts, ‘‘we are 
saying ‘No!’ to governments’ lega- 
lized murder of civilians and ‘Yes!’ 


a 


Filipinos Oppose Silent Violence 


By TORY RILEY 

Every weekend hun- 
dreds of people sporting 
yellow Benigno Aquino 
t-shirts jog 12 miles through 
Manila, - both 
of the Marcos regime, and 
in remembrance of the slain 
Aquino. 

On February 15 Russell 
Johnson, a staff member of 
the American Friends Ser- 
vice Committee from 1949- 
1983, related this and many 
other firsthand accounts of 
the growing unrest in the 
Philippines. The assassina- 
tion of Aquino, a politically 
moderate opposition leader, 


‘in August 1983 transformed 


in protest: 


“the outrage at the increas- 
ing economic and _ social 
hardships enduréd by the 
masses’’ from covert discon- 
tent to overt demonstra- 
tion, said Johnson, 
Economic and _ social 
problems persist. ‘“‘Malnutri- 
tion in the Philippines is the 
second highest of all South- 
east Asian countries,’ said 
Johnson. Unemployment is 
high (40 percent), and those 
who do have jobs are poorly 
paid (minimum wage is 
$1.50 per day). Often their 
wages are provided by mul- 
tinational corporations. 


Multinationals have a tre- 
mendous amount of power 


in the Philippines. 

In the mid-70s, for 
example, ‘3000 families in 
one area were relocated so 
that their land could be 
used as a pineapple planta- 
tion,’’ said Johnson, 

This land, farmed by 
the same families for gener- 
ations, now produces pine- 
apples for Del Monte and 
other foreign corporations. 

Because 55 percent of 
Philippine agricultural land 
is used for export crops, the 
majority of Filipinos do not 
benefit from such land use. 
Johnson emphasized that 
“there will be no change in 
this and other third world 


countries as long as Ameri- 
can economic interests 
remain as a top priority.” 
The Philippine economy is 
supported ‘“‘by multination- 
al corporations, two-thirds 
of which are American.” 
Filipinos have begun to 
oppose what Johnson called 
“the silent violence” — 
unemployment, low wages, 
exploitation of land, poor 
housing, insufficient and 
Americanized education. 
But under a government 
that imposes martial law in 
practice but not in theory 
(Marcos lifted martial law in 
1981 after nine years), 
restrictions on anti-govern- 
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ment activity are stringent. 
Individuals are imprisoned 
for political beliefs, often 
without charges, Johnson | 
believes. He spoke of &@ 
friend whose husband has | 
been in solitary confine | 
ment with nothing in his 
cell for seven years. “He 
dictates, from memory, 
five- to six-page memos to 
his wife once or twice 4} 
month. She commits them 
to memory, goes home, | 
writes the memos, 

circulates them throughout 
Manila’s _ intellectual-politi 
cal underground.” a 


See SILENT, page 9 . a 


TUVM Financial Aid Unaffected by Reagan 


By FORD VON WEISE 

After Ronald Reagan’s 1980 
election, many area observers were 
Jed to believe that UVM students 
would face severe cuts in financial 
aid. In reality, however, budget cuts 
have not adversely affected UVM 
students, said Director of Financial 
Aid David Coseo. 

What has happened is an effort 
on behalf of the Reagan Adminis- 
tration to freeze funding at current 
levels despite any inflationary 
trend. 

Moreover, Coseo said, the past 
three years of the Reagan presi- 
dency have been a time of relative 
strength in financial aid for UVM 
students. 

People were misled in 1980 and 
1981 to believe that deep cuts had 
transpired, 


the proposed Reagan cuts in money 
available for financial aid were 
defeated by Congress. One area that 
was affected by the financial 
squeeze was guaranteed student 
loans. 

Unlike before, families with 
incomes over $30,000 were no 
longer automatically eligible for 
federally guaranteed loans. In- 
stead, families with incomes above 
this level were subject to a needs 
test to determine if, in fact, they 
did need assistance in the form ofa 
low interest guaranteed loan. 

Now, need is determined on an 
individual basis for these families 
and there is no real cutoff for 
‘eligibility. In fact, decisions are 
“very liberal,’’ said Coseo. 

Conversely, the real impact of 
the Reagan Administration has 
been a freeze on financial aid, said 
Coseo. This freeze is referred to as 
level funding. Level funding has one 
major drawback. In a time of 
increasing educational costs, stu- 
dents on financial aid have no 
recourse to combat higher tuitions 
except to borrow more. Although 
there have been no cuts, this in 
effect results in a cut. With a 7 
percent projected rise in tuitions 
within Vermont next year, the 
money available to students will 
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said Coseo. However, ° 
largely due to the efforts of the 
Vermont Congressional delegation, 


Men’s Parkas 


All Head & Bogner 50% off. 

Save 20-50% on all Descente, Northface, 
Powderhorn, Obermeyer, Roffe, Slalom, 
CB, OP, and Nils. 


sEASING MONEY MATTERS: UVM “is very ERS particularly for 
Vermonters,”’ said Director of Financial Aid David Coseo. 


remain the same, said Don Vickers, 
Assistant Executive Director of the 
Vermont Student Assistance Cor- 
poration. 

The result, said Vickers, will be 
an increased student debt. ‘‘Student 
debts are the biggest problem now. 
We must be concerned that stu- 
dents do not get in debt above their 
capacity to pay it back,’ said 
Vickers. . 

This is not likely to change, said 
Coseo, until after the election has 
passed. The impact at this point 
‘might be even more severe, how- 
ever. With the current federal 
budgetary problems, Coseo said 
that pressure for cuts will extend to 
student financial aid. Together with 
the prospect of increased interest 
rates due to the huge deficit, this 
pressure could have a severe impact 
on financial aid students, he said. 
Again, the prospect of increased 
student borrowing would then 
enter the picture. 

One proposed solution to this 
debt problem of students is loan 
consolidation. Within the next 30 
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The Downhill Edge 


Ladies’ Parkas 


All Gerry, Head, & Bogner 50% off. 20-50% 
off CB, Descente, Northface, Obermeyer, 
Powderhorn, Roffe, and Slalom. 


days, Vermont Senator Stafford 


will introduce such a bill to the 


U.S. Senate, said Coseo. The 


‘proposal would outline methods 


whereby loan repayment schedules 
would be better distributed. In 
addition, loan repayments would be 
graduated to take into account 
relatively lower salaries and wages 
that a recent graduate encounters in 
the job market. 


Moreover, Vickers said more 
funding for grant aid and increased 
loan limits another factor that 
would greatly help in the future. 

But despite these apparent 
problems, UVM students “are in 
good shape,’’ said Vickers. The 
most an in-state student at UVM 
has to borrow is $850, usually 
borrowed in the form of a guaran- 
teed student loan. Other Vermont 
schools have higher borrowing 
figures. Students at Champlain 
College must borrow $2,400; stu- 
dents at both St. Michael’s and 
Trinity must borrow $2,500 (the 
most one can borrow from a 
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All Head & Bogner Suits 
All Hats 

All Long Underwear 

All Turtlenecks 

All Leg Warmers 

All Gloves 

All Jr, Parkas & Pants 


Men's Bogner Zermatt $187.95 $94.00 


All pants by Bogner, CB, Head, Northface, 
Obermeyer, Roffe, Skyr, and Slalom 


‘low-interest guaranteed student 
loan), said Vickers. In-state UVM, 
students are in a more fortunate 
position, said Vickers, because of 
lower tuition. 

In figuring the aid that any 
particular student needs at UVM, 
said Vickers, many different factors 
are considered. First of all, Vickers 
said, a figure is deduced that 
determines the amount of money it 
will cost to go to school for the 
coming year. This is referred to as 


‘the budget. The next step is to 
determine how much the student 


can contribute from summer em- 
ployment. This figure is then 
subtracted from the budget. 

Next, the school determines 
from several information sources 
how much the parents can contri- 
bute. This figure is also deducted 
from the budget. UVM then goes to 


jZoutside sources to see how much 
‘Zmoney from outside grants will 


further reduce this figure. UVM 
then, from funds within the univer- 
sity, tries to make up the remaining 
difference. These last funds come 
from Supplemental Educational 
Opportunity Grants and Work 
Study. Any difference that now 
remains must be borrowed. 

Indeed, this process is very 
complicated, Vickers said, but it 
ensures all available sources of 
income have been tapped, including 
work while in school. Coseo said | 
‘this process is fair and enables 
students to get as much necessary 
aid as possible in an equal manner. 

‘Even though UVM has a high 
tuition level (for a state-supported 
institution), it is very affordable, 
particularly for Vermonters,’’ he 
said. ‘“‘Vermont students can afford - 
UVM,” said Coseo. Eyeing rising 
costs that could make UVM less 
affordable, Coseo said, “‘If we could 
contain costs, it would be a tre- 
mendous help.”’ sre 

The financial situation remains 
optimistic at this point, however. 
“The financial aid community may © 
have overplayed the cuts,’ said 
Coseo. The threat of increasing 
costs with level funding, however, 
could change this. ““‘We’ve held our 
own,” said Coseo. e 
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February 28, 1984 


To: All UVM Students 


From: S.A. Senate 


Re: STUDENT ACTIVITIES FAIR 


All students are invited to stop by and meet 
with S.A. Club and Organization members. 
It's your chance to become involved in cam- 


puS and community activities, 


including 


athletic, political, and cultural events. 


Where: Billings North Lounge 
When: Tuesday, February 28 
10:00am——2:00pm 


DISCOUNT PRICES 


INCREDIBLE SELECTION 


WINE 


DOMESTIC & IMPORTED 


PRACTICALLY ON CAMPUS 


GAYNES 


BEVERAGE 
CENTER 


Tne Na Henry Street 
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Over 50 years of Service 
315 PINE STREET * 
BURLINGTON | 


YOUR 
LUMBER NUMBER 


863-3428 


T.A. HAIGH 


LUMBER COMPANY,INC 


¢ CORK BOARDS 


Market 


Roast Beef... . 
Pastrami. ..... 170.25 
Corned Beef... 1.75 2.65 
Turkey Breast.. 1.75 2.65 
Smoked Ham... 1.75 2.65 
Genoa Salami. 1.75 2.65 
Hard Salami. . 
Boiled Ham... . 4. 13 2.65 
Smoked Turkey. i ie 2.75 
BOOGNG, ees 5 2.40 


Liverwurst..... 4.60 2.40 
hella | hg By 1. 7oeee 
Capacola..... 4.75 2.65 
Spiced Ham... 1.60 2.40 
Meatball Sub 2.00 — 
Hot Italian Sub 2.00 7: 


Pepperidge farm bread - 
Fresh baked rolls da aily 
‘Boar's bisa ‘and produc 


(Call in lunch orders before 
11:30 a.m. for prompt service) 


The new owners of the Henry Street Market & Deli 
look forward to serving you in our convenient, 
neighborhood location. Our full-service deli al- 
lows us to provide you with the freshest ingredients 
and custom-made sandwiches. 


44 Henry Street (off North Willard St.) 
Burlington, Vt. 864-9593 
Hours: 8 a.m.-40 p.m. 7 days a week 
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Why King 
Pe scacd from cover 

attention to MHart’s cam- 
paign and to help in fund- 
raising. After being intro- 
duced by Ken Dean, Hart’s 
Vermont state coordinator, 
she spoke generally about 


the need for new ideas, 


student involvement and 
about Hart himself, who, 
she said, is an ideal future 
leader. 

“We need new leader- 
ship in the White House,” 
said King. “‘Hart is a man of 
the future. His voting 
record is consistent with 
what I feel is right, in the 
national interest and in the 
interest of the people.” 

King did not discuss 
Hart’s stand on _ specific 
jssues in the campaign, 
because she said she hoped 
to make people find out 
for themselves about Hart. 
She said that in the past 15 
years she has seen a trend 
away from active involve- 
ment in politics. People 
have lost faith in themselves 
and in their ability to take 
part in government and in 
decisions concerning their 
lives. 

“Something that con- 
cerns me is that young 
people feel that there is no 
particular choice in leader- 
ship,’ said King. “We must 
become aware of the neces- 
sity of being ‘can-do peo- 
ple.’ ”° 

King said that Hart is a 
“can-do person’? and that 
his campaign has motivated 
young people from apathy 
to involvement. Hart 
attracts young people, said 
King, because he is young, 
hard-working and has new 
ideas. 


for Hart 


King, who lives on a 
ranch in Idaho, said she 
decided to support Hart, an 
environmentalist, when she 
bought a piece of pro- 
perty near her ranch. After 
paying for the land and 
receiving a property title, 
she discovered the National 
Forest Service wanted the 
land. According to King, 
the National Forest Service 
is attempting to seize pri- 
vate lands and sell the land 
to mining and timber indus- 
tries. 


In this fight for her land 
King wrote the federal 
government for the files 
concerning her _ property. 
After receiving incomplete 
documents and what she 
called continual harassment, 
King and her husband went 
to the Forest Service head- 
quarters in Washington, 
D.C. to obtain the complete 
file. According to federal 
law, the bureau is obliged to 
turn over all files con- 
cerning property to pro- 
perty owners, but when 
King arrived at the bureau 
she was unable to see all of 
the documents. King said: 
that there the files con-- 
sisted of a stack of papers a; 
couple inches thick. When: 
she attempted to photo- 
copy the documents, offi- 
cials pulled the plug on the 
Xerox machine and, accord- 
ing to King, officials 
assaulted her and finally 
took the files away. 

Although King’s battle 
with the Forest Service is as 
yet unresolved, she says she 
will continue to denounce 
the Forest Service publicly. 


Silent Violence 


continued from page 8 


Public restrictions on 
anti-government activity are 
also prevalent. While in 
Manila, Johnson attended a 
conference on the two 
major U.S. military bases in 
the Philippines. The confer- 
ence was to end with a 
non-violent rally. Both the 
mayor and the chief of 
police (whose force is 
armed and trained largely 
by the United States) 
refused them permission to 
demonstrate. The Philippine 
Supreme Court reversed the 
decision, and the demon- 
stration against U.S. mili- 
tary presence, the Marcos 
regime, and the military 
state then took place. ‘“This 
was the first court decision 
to support an opposition 
petition against the govern. 
Ment since martial law was 
declared in 1972,’’ Johnsor 
said. 

Although there is unrest 
among some Philippine citi- 
zens, the Philippine military 
supports the Marcos regime. 
Since 1972, under Marcos, 
the Armed Forces have 
“grown from 20,000 to 
250,000 troops, armed and 
trained by the US., ” said 
Johnson. He repeatedly 


_ Spoke of a “double stan- 


dard” that disturbed him. 
“We (Americans, particular- 
_ ly the government) criticize 
| pee. the Soviet Union, and 
Poland for their oppressive 
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governments, yet we sup- 
port regimes in Turkey, 
Guatemala, and the Philip- 
pines.’ 

Although the U.S. for- 
mally granted the Philip- 
pines independence in 
1946, the U.S. government 
still plays a dominant politi- 
cal, social, and economic 
role in that country, John- 
son believes. He criticized 
continued U.S. military aid 
to the Philippines as well as 
the continued maintenance 
of the Subic naval base and 
the Clark air base. The two 
bases were hailed in a 
1976 statement by the U.S. 
Assistant Secretary of State 
for East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs as integral to the 
enhancement of the politi- 
cal and economic stability 


of the non-communist 
countries, and ensuring 
American access to the 


resources and markets in 
the area.” 


Currently, 15,400 U.S. 
military and Defense 
Department personnel are 
on duty in the Philippines. 
This year, President Reagan 
is petitioning Congress for 
*‘€900 million earmarked a: 
‘rent’ for the U.S. bases. 
Without this support,” 
Johnson said, “Marcos and 
his military cohorts cannot 
expect to remain in power 
for long.”’ . 
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NAVY NURSING. 
It’s Uniformly better. 


It's faster advancement, like charge 
responsibility in as little as six months. __ 
It means all-encompassing patient care. 
lt offers encouragement to explore as 
many areas of nursing practice-as you 
wish and to grow professionally, with 
such real support as educational op- 
portunities free and at full salary. And 
full salary starts at $17,000, jumping 
to $25,000 in three years — when 
you'll be deciding whether to move to 
another part of the country or world, 
with all expenses paid and no loss of 
seniority. 

As both an officer and a professional, 
you'll be assured of those and many, 
many other benefits just not available 
anywhere else. 


Navy Nurse Corps. To see why it’s a 
better living, call collect at 

(617) 223-0222, 9 AM to 3 PM, 
Mon.-Wed. Or send your 

resume to NURSE PROGRAMS, , 
470 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, , . 
MA 02210. Code OP-96. ar fies 
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THROUGH THE VERMONT INTERNSHIP PROGRAM 


VIP 
UNIVERSITY YEAR for ACTION 


program! 


is seeking UVM undergraduates for the 


Earn: $3700 stipend to help with school costs. 


‘Learn: UYA Core Seminar (18 credits) and other courses related to project. 


Serve: apply your learning through service in a Vt. community organization. 
Experience: a challenging, acton packed and rewarding year of service & learning. 


Gain: professional experience, career skills, social and personal growth, 
develop life goals, recommendations, awareness. 


DO IT NOW! 


for June and Sept. Placement 


Center for Service, Learning 
Nicholson House UVM 

41 S.Prospect 

656-2062 


Inquire: 
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Developing Careers for Seniors 


By AMY SCHLEGEL 

As graduation approach- 
‘es, UVM seniors eyeing jobs 
or further education are 
recognizing more and more 
that, as the saying goes, It’s 
a jungle out there, 

Career decision-making 
and job searching, although 
just budding now, will be in 
full bloom by May. A 
variety of branches offered 
by the University are 
designed to aid students, 
especially graduating sen- 
iors, in resolving career 
goals and in securing em- 
ployment. 

The two major branches 
of career counseling and 
information for seniors are 
the Center for Career Deve- 
lopment and the Arts and 
Sciences Dean’s Office. But 
many students are unaware 
of their functions. 


“The Center for Career | 
the © 


Development and 
Dean’s Office of Arts and 
Sciences are two of the best 
kept secrets at this school, 
and they shouldn’t be,” 


says senior Robert Meyers, 
a political science major. 

Whereas the Counseling 
and Testing Center is noted 
for its ability to help a 
student clarify career goals, 
the Center for Career Deve- 
lopment is noted for a 
number of services and 
resources to aid undergra- 
duates, graduates and 
alumni in career decision- 
making and job searching, 

The Counseling and 
Testing Office is not the 
only place to go for per- 
sonal advice. The College of 
Arts and Sciences Office 
of the Dean provides a 
“clearing house” for stu- 
dents to air their concerns 
and aspirations. 

*It's: nothing= magic,” 
says Susan Lackey, of the 
Arts and Sciences Dean’s 
Office. ‘“‘Our role is to work 
out what they (graduat- 
ing seniors, especially) 
already know.”’? Through a 
variety of methods — brain- 
storming, reflection, conver- 
sation, and encouragement 
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— this office aids seniors in 
their search for careers and 
jobs. 

‘‘We subjectively assess 
the GPA as a picture of the 
overall quality and _ stan- 
dards of the student,’’ and 
‘‘we place heavy emphasis 
upon variety and flexibility 


within the course _ sche- 
dule,’”’ says Lackey. She 
stresses that degrees are 


awarded in the College of 
Arts and Sciences as 
‘Degree in Liberal Arts”’ 
and not as one’s specific 


major. “A major is not a job 


title; is a political science 
major necessarily a politi- 
cian?”’ 

The inherently abstract 
qualities of a Liberal Arts 
major underscore the stu- 
dent’s need for ‘“‘transfer- 
able skills,’’ those that teach 
analysis and synthesis of 
material. “‘It is imperative in 
making oneself hireable that 
the student be able to 
communicate _ effectively, 
by both oral and written 
means, that he have a 
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R SPECIAL RESERVE. 
there’s a beer with character. 


1, Milwaukee, Wisc. Available in limited areas. 


working knowledge of com- 


puters, that he possess a: 


realistic confidence and 
honest  self-appraisal, and 
that he demonstrate initia- 
tive, perceptibility, motiva- 
tion, and common sense, 
especially during the inter- 
view.”’ 

Although the Arts and 
Sciences Dean’s Office is 
primarily counseling- 
oriented, ‘the Center for 
Career Development is “‘in- 
formation-driven,”’ says 
CCD Director Larry Sim- 
mons. Approximately 5,000 
counseling and_ advising 
interviews are conducted 
by his staff each year. 

Since liberal arts majors 
have a “‘historic trend not 
to have it (a career or job) 
locked up by May,” says 
Simmons, “only one-third 
of a class at graduation is 
clear as to what they’re 
doing’? after graduation. 
The first six months after 
graduation are commonly 
viewed, however, as_ crucial 
ones inwhich “a lot takes 
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SUDS CITY 


247 No. Winooski Ave. 


(next to Dairy Queen) 


LAUNDRY SERVICE 
—Top Loader...... $3.50 
—Double Loader... $5.00 
—Triple Loader. .... $7.50 


*Includes wash, dry, fold & soap. 


FROM 7-10 PM 


SR 


LIVE ENTERTAINMENT 


JAMES MOORE TAVERN 
- Mon. —John Gailmor 
- Tues. — Mary McGuire 
* Wed. — Andy Shapiro 
- Thur. — Andy Shapiro 
- Fri. —Gaydos Walters Duo 
- Sat. —Gaydos Walters Duo 
- Sun. — Tracy Wolters 
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place,’” says Simmons, 


Great amounts of pre- 
paration, 
perseverence are required in 
the career decision-making 
process. ‘“‘It’s a_ tedious 
experience,” said one 
senior, who first utilized 
the Center as a junior. 

Career Development is 
used by approximately 65 
percent of the senior class 

for counseling, advising, 
resume, and recruiting ser- 
vices on an appointment 
basis only. 

Perseverence is a deci- 
sive attribute in this circum- 
stance. Counseling is often 
helpful in making a career 
decision, but, at the same 
time, the subtle distinction 
of advising can prove bene- 
ficial. 

“I feel like I’m seeing < 
psychiatrist when I come 
here,’’ says Ilene Grodd, a 
political science and French 
major. “I don’t know what 
I want to do and it doesn’t 
make their job any easier.’’® 


SUMMER JOB 


Cape Cod, Martha’s Vineyard, and 
Nantucket have thousands of 
good paying jobs available to 
students and teachers this sum- 
mer. A Directory listing these jobs 
by employer also includes com- 


plete housing info and job applica- 
tion forms. Summer 1984 Direc- 
tory ready now. For copy send 
$3.00(includes 1st Class Postage- 


and handling)to: 


CAPE COD SUMMER JOB BUREAU 


Box 594,Room 809 
Barnstable Ma.02630 


Burlington, VI 


864-9433 
DROP-OFF 


PEBBEBEBABREP 


GHT SKIING 


BOLTON 
VALLEY 


3] 


per person 
per night 


MONDAY THRU 
SATURDAY 


EVERY NIGHT 


Sports Club Bar 


Wed.-Sat. — 
Mooseshow DJ. 


“SEES GERBER EBEBEEREBREREEREREE EEE AREER BESE 


JUST 25 MINUTES FROM BURLINGTON sg 


personality and. 
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Then get in on the ground floor in our undergraduate officer @ You can take free civilian flying lessons 
commissioning program. You could start planning on a career like the ™ You're commissioned upon graduation 


men in this ad have. And also have some great advantages like: If you’re looking to move up quickly, look into the Marine Corps 
@ Earning $100 a month during the school year undergraduate officer commissioning program. You could start off 
@ As a freshman or sophomore, you could complete your basic making more than $17,000 a year 


training during two six-week summer 

sessions and earn more than $1100 

during each session 

@ Juniors earn more than $1900 dur- 
ing one ten-week summer session 
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Gang Rape Poster Offensive 


Amid _ the _ generally 
benevolent information 
posted on area bulletin 
boards, one can sometimes 
find a different kind of 
poster. And one such poster 
comes our way courtesy of 
a group calling itself ‘‘Wom- 
yn’s Panhellenic Strike 
Force.” It features a photo- 
graph of the Sigma Nu 
fraternity superimposed 
with a horizontal black 
slash, and then the words 
“Stop Sigma- Nu Gang 
Rapes; Women Get Angry; 
Don’t Forget — the Sigma 
Nu Rapists Went Free; 
Don’t Let It Happen 
Again.” 


became the target ‘of many 
local feminists, most of 
whom advocated violent 
action against the alleged 
perpetrators. Throwing 
rocks and wielding placards, 
the protesters screamed 
insults not just in the 
direction of Sigma Nu, but 
in the general direction of 
the whole male sex. 
Doubtless the poster in 
question is the residual of 
such violent feeling. Used in 
conjunction with other 
action — one of the walls at 
Sigma Nu right now reads 
“Castrate Rapists’” — the 
posters have been the chief 
means by which this group 


office, the Cynic thinks the 
implications of such a mis- 
sion are sinister, obviously 


so. 
First, the attitude of the 


group seems to want it 
known that all fraternity 
members should be herded 
into the same category with 
those who allegedly com- 
mitted the gang rape. From 
there, we are to infer, all 
human males possess to an 
alarming degree the same 
dangerous tendencies that 
supposedly manifested 
themselves three years ago 
at Sigma Nu. This is absurd. 


Second, the name of the 
group — Womyn’s Panhelle- 


the designers of the Sigma 
Nu poster hope to imply, 
via their name, that they are 
affiliated in some way with 


UVM. That a group which 


chooses to espouse such a 
strong view does not also 
choose to include a name 


‘devoid of such connotations 


indicates its insecurity. 
Finally, the condescend- 
ing tone of the posters is 
insulting. The threatening 
message is that, if one does 
not choose to “get angry” 
and join in marching against 
Sigma Nu, one somehow 
condones the alleged gang 
rape. For this Panhellenic 
Strike Force, then, there is 


hensible actions without — 
condemning a whole sys- 
tem. 


The designers of this 
poster, then, are examples 
only of feminists-gone-too- 
far, a group that has warped 
51 cents to the dollar into 
an all-around hatred for 
men. They have responded 
to an incident of alleged 
violence with violence of 
their own; indeed, they 
seem almost to revel in the 
cloak-and-dagger aspect of 
their operation, with its 
mysterious name and mys- 
terious threats. 


The incident to which 
the poster refers is an 
alleged gang rape that 
occurred three years ago at 
Sigma Nu. At that time, the 
South Williams street house 


has 


hand-delivered 


publicized its self- 
appointed vigilante mission. 
Having perhaps seen one. 
too many of these posters 


now that one _ has “been 


nic Strike Force — comes . 
coincidentally close to the 
name of a UVM organiza- 
tion, the Panhellenic Coun- 
cil, which organizes sorority 


our funchiouk It is clear that 


no middleground, no point 
on which to 
criticize Sigma Nu without 
hurling rocks through its 
no place from 
which to condemn repre- 


windows, 


What else can the Cynic 
infer from an organization 
that spells woman 
“womyn”’ lest its name in- 
clude the word “man.” 


stand and 


Castle Would Be Good Choice for Coach 


This is probably not an easy time for Ted 
Castle. Jim Cross’s hockey assistant is apply- 
ing for the new head coaching job, but 
a man who probably wants this job more than 
anybody else applying for the position does 
not know if he will get the nod from Denis 
Lambert and the Athletic Department. 

Of course, we don’t know who else is 
applying for the job. Names like Tim Taylor, 
the Yale mentor who assisted Lou Vairo 
at Sarajevo this winter, have been mentioned. 
The Boston Globe has even suggested that 
Vairo himself is being considered for the job. 
Mike McShane of St. Lawrence has been 
unofficially tossed into the rumor pool. So 
has Clarkson’s Bill O’Flaherty. 

But during all this speculation, it seems 
that Castle should be UVM’s top choice for 
replacing Cross. Castle was an All-American 
performer for Cross in the 1970s, tallying 71 
goals and 75 assists in four years. A captain of 
the 1974 Vermont team, Castle participated 
on two of UVM’s three Division II cham- 
pionship teams. Since graduating, he has spent 
two years as an assistant at Maine, and the last 
four years assisting Cross. Although a native 
of Rochester, N.Y., Castle probably has UVM 


close to his heart. This is more than a head 
coaching job at stake; it’s a chance for him to 
stay in familiar territory. 

Such is not true about probably any of 
the other candidates. To them, UVM is simply 
another school and another place where they 
could move up the coaching ladder. If one of 


the outsiders gets the job, one could question 


how long the new person would stay here. He 
might simply use UVM as a stepping ground 
to a better job. 


It’s important that the new coach be at 


home at UVM, for despite the marvelous 


scenery and large crowds at Gutterson, 
there are problems to which an _ outsider 
would have a hard time adapting. According 
to a quote by Lambert in the April 28, 
1983 issue of the Cynic, UVM has the lowest 
Division I operating budget in the country. 
According to Lambert, UVM makes few 
admission exceptions for athletes compared 
to other schools, even those with considerably 
good academic reputations. In short, sports at 
UVM, while being of some importance to 
some people, are not a vital part of the 
school’s curriculum, 


Of course, nobody knows if Castle would 
leave town if he too were offered a better job 
in the future. But the chances that he would 
stay here longer are greater. On the surface, 
he seems more dedicated to UVM and a 
person with an amiable personality. 

Most Catamount fans would take a 
winning season over stability, but the chances 
of a winning season depend a great deal 
on the amount of support the rest of the 
school gives UVM off the ice. And as long as 
these off-ice factors remain constant (there is 
no reason to believe they would change) the 


University is better off hiring somebody who 
would make UVM his commitment and not a 
stepping ground. 


With this in mind, it seems wise to give 
the job to somebody who is familiar with 
UVM’s nature. An outsider, whether he comes 
from Yale, St. Lawrence, or Clarkson, will be 
coming to a school with which he has no 
emotional ties and which will present him 
with a more difficult situation to build up the 
hockey program. It is naive to think that after 
a few years at Vermont he would not look for 
a better job. 


LETTERS 


Norwegians in 


Nether Regions _ 


To the Editor: 

I am shocked and furi- 
ous with the thoughtless 
and unnecessary statement 
in the opening paragraph of 
last week’s cover story, 
“UVM at Olympics.” It 
totally ruined an otherwise 
interesting and informative 
article. What qualities do 
Norwegians display that can 
sum up their entire popula- 
tion as “lowly”? Are win- 
ners “lowly”? What kind of 
sportsmanship do Ameri- 
cans display that the Nor- 
wegians must be denounced 
— because our ‘“much- 
touted”’ hockey team lost? 
Were Alex Nemerov and 
Sean Mehegan the only ones 
around to represent our 
(Americans’) attitudes, or 
are they typical representa- 
tives of an_ increasingly 
ethnocentric country? 

I am so fed up with 
criticism of other nations 
from those that are seem- 
ingly ‘“‘better.”’ It’s a damn 


Ss 


shame that a country with 
so much potential contin- 
uously drags itself down 


with tactless, unfounded 
generalizations. 
Sandi Bonn 


Draft: More Than 
Two Options 


To the Editor: 

Thank you for printing 
the article on the Draft. I 
think it is very important 
for all men from 18-26 to 
know what they will do ifa 
military draft returns. 

Your cartoon with the 
article portrays only two 
options, induction and refu- 
sal to military service. As a 
draft counselor I am very 
concerned that draft age 
men realize that there are 
other options. 

I work with men who 
are planning ahead’ and 
applying for conscientious 
objector status. Though 
mentioned in the article 
I feel it is important to 
highlight this since it is a 
legal way for men who are 


opposed to military service 


to obtain an exemption 
during the time of a draft. 
If there are any men 
who want more information 
on Consciousness Objector 
Status or know they are 
COs and want to prepare 
their CO statement, I would 
be happy to help: Please 
contact me, Buckham Hall, 
x 2033. 
Stephen Nelson 


CORRECTION: 

In the editorial entitled, 
“Register While You Can,” 
the Cynic encouraged stu- 
dents to listen to an alder- 
manic debate to be broad- 
cast live on WRUV. Unfor- 
tunately, due to scheduling 
difficulties, the debate will 
not be conducted on the 
radio. Instead, the: debate 
will be held in the Memorial 
Lounge of Waterman Build- 
ing. The panel forum will 
still take place at 6:00 p.m. 
on Sunday, February 26, 
and the public is welcome 
to attend. Candidates from 
Wards 1, 2 and 6 will 
participate. 


VUARNET HAS ARRIVED! 


We have the largest selection of VUARNET 
sunglasses in the Burlington. 


VUARNET provides maximum eye protection 
and comfort as well as distortion-free viewing. 
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BURLINGTON SQUARE OPTICIANS 
BURLINGTON SQUARE MALL 


Hours:Mon.-Fri. 9:30-9 
sat. 


9:30-6 


Whites Could Learn 
from Black Lesson 


By PAI WADLEY-BAILEY 

Our economic situation is one of extreme 
crisis. It is the same crisis under Reagan that it 
was under Carter. The daily news reports 
provide the statistics of country-wide unem- 
ployment that are comparable to those of the 
Great Depression while they underscore, at 
| the same time, the prognosis that the econo- 
mic situation is temporary and that a solution 
to the crisis is around the corner that never 
comes. 

While the indices of economic disaster 


surround all of us, many White people: 


thought that it was possible to solve the prob- 
lems of the economic crisis by denying 
governmental human services to Black people. 
The louder that Black people pointed to the 
inherent racism of the economic solutions of 
Ronald Reagan, the more joyously did many 
Whites run to the polls to elect their savior. 
Those Whites thought that it was possible to 
get Black people without “getting got” 
themselves. 

So, while Whites overwhelmingly voted 
for the euphemism ‘‘to balance the budget,”? 


which in real terms meant the reduction: 


of governmental human services, they forgot 
that: 

agin 27,088,000 Whites receive social secur- 
ity (89.4 percent of total recipients); 

* 26,610,000 Whites receive medicare 
(88.7 percent of the total recipients); 

* 12,711,000 Whites receive food stamps 
(57 percent of the total recipients); 

* 5,610,000 Whites receive aid to depen- 
dent children (51 percent of total recipients); 

* 11,857,000 Whites receive medicaid 
(55.9 percent of the total recipients); 

* 2,862,000 Whites receive funds for 
education of disadvantaged (54 percent of 
total); : 

* 795,000 Whites receive CEDA public 
service jobs (53 percent of total recipients); 

* 2,632,200 Whites receive supplementary 
security income (64.2 percent of total); 

* 2,198,000 Whites receive unemploy- 
ment insurance (78.5 percent of total recipi- 
ents). 

’ White people forgot that the majority of 


Whites refuse to examine themselves as a 
social category which acts politically and 
economically to maintain themselves — prin- 
cipally through acts of white supremacy 
-which are secondarily defended by all kinds 
of intricate nuances of the ideology of racism. 
Their acts of white supremacy which, in real 
terms, are acts to exclude Black people from 
the economic, political, judicial, medical 
and educational administration of the distri- 
bution of these services, has led them to such 
an exclusionary ideology — an ideology that 
concentrates so much on the Black people 
who are the objects of their exclusion — that 
they are without the wherewithal to examine 
what is happening to themselves or even not 
to care what happens to themselves just so 
long as the exclusion and domination of Black 
people is maintained. In short, Whites are 
the prime illustrative example of the prover- 
bial ‘“‘cut-off-your-nose-to-spite-your-face.”’ 

. What White people must do is to begin to 
‘examine the history of their development into 
‘a social category, into a group in society. 
'Until such time as they proceed with such an 
examination and until such time as it. leads 
them to act to organize against the racial 
exclusion in their communities, on their jobs, 
‘in their hospitals, professions, and schools, 
they will continue to maintain and to perpe- 
tuate what exists no matter whatever else 
they may think they are doing. They will 
continue to maintain those whose acts of 
racism are the material force used to attack 
the living standards and conditions of the vast 
majority of working people while it engenders 
the mass ideology of racism amongst Whites — 
‘whether or not the governmental budget is 
‘increased or decreased. 

The struggle against racism is not a matter) 
of choice, but a matter of survival. And 
racism is directly related to — is part of — our 
economic system. 


‘ 


Reverend Jesse L. Jackson asserts, “There 
is no more pressing domestic issue than to 
‘put-America-back-to-work.’ White males are 
not losing their jobs to women, Blacks and 
Hispanics because of affirmative action. All of 


the recipients of governmental human services “S are losing our jobs because the corpora- 
are White people (even though larger percen- tions took President Reagan’s three-year $750 


tages of Black people receive these services billion tax break to the rich and used it to 
than percentages of Whites). buy other corporations, replace workers with 
It is because of the concentration of the Machines, and to ship American jobs to cheap 
reduction of services in Black communities labor markets abroad. We cannot let Mr. 
that the reduction had its immediate and Reagan divert our attention and divide us over 
disproportionate impact, has its racist impact, social policy. We must unite around our 
on Black people. Aiming at this racist impact, CO/”mon economic interests. We must move 
‘many Whites forgot that if governmental from our racial backgrounds to an economic 
services are reduced, the overwhelming Common ground. (underscoring mine).”’ 
number of professional Whites. who adminis- Maybe White people will learn, probably 


ter and distribute these services would also be not, but history will never say that Black 
reduced. people did not point the way. e 


Injustice in T.A. System : 


By JENNIFER BURTIS 

Because of UVM’s size, 
most departments _ offer 
‘courses with enrollments 
large enough to require 
Teacher Assistants. The 
T.A. system is efficient and 
allows students to attend 
labs and discussion groups 
In small numbers as a 
supplement to the normal 

~ lecture. Unfortunately, 
however, the T.A. system 
sOmetimes results in injus- 

| tice to the student or the 


Ld . 


Although this doesn’t 
ways occur, when it does, 
this problem is one of lack 

of communication between 


- 


es . the T.A. and the instructor. 
| Many T.A.’s, each with 


| their own grading criteria, 


are responsible to the. one 
professor. The student 
naturally assumes the T.A.’s 
system to be that of the 
instructor. Upon learning 
what is expected of him, 
the student accommodates 
his effort to that criterion. 
The student feels gypped if 
the grade he has worked 
legitimately for is later 
changed because different 
standards are being em- 
ployed. He would rather 
have known these standards 
and put his effort in a 
different direction for the 
originally desired grade. 


Many students don’t 
confront this problem 
because they don’t want to 
be “grade grubbers.’’ Those 
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who do naturally go to the 
T.A. who has always been 
the intermediary between 
the student and the instruc- 
tor. The T.A. is subsequent- 
ly swamped with com- 
plaints and faced ‘with the 
dilemma of whether or not 
to explain the _ inconsis- 
tency. If he does, the course 


grade is subject to reconsi- 


deration, upon the student’s 
request. 


Unfortunately, rarely is 
the grade reassessed or even 
an explanation given for the 
lowered marks assigned. 
Often the student leaves the 
T.A. with his grade 
unchanged and without an 
explanation for the lowered 
lab grade. 


is almost unavoidable at 
UVM, in order to save time, 
frustration and energy, the 
principles of grading criteria 
should be agreed upon 
between the T.A. and the 
professor before the course 
begins. For the T.A.’s and 
especially 


FreeSpeech 


by Mike Usen 


Res. Life: Apolitical 
Bureaucracy 


Elections are once again drawing near and every- 
body wants to get in on the action. As expected, the 
main participants are the politicians themselves, their 
critics, and of course the voters. The entrance of one 
other group might then come as a surprise to many 
campus dwellers, but the Department of Residential 
Life has earned such a distinction. 

Included within the volumes of Res. Life regulations 
is the ‘‘Political Campaign Policy.’’ This policy outlines 
three objectives: equal ability to campaign on campus 
for each contestant, allowance for the University’s 
educational function to be uninterrupted, and the 
protection of privacy and individual rights of commu- 
nity members. Certainly these appear to be worthy 
goals, but even if they are sincerely the reason behind 
such regulatory measures, their necessity and effective- 
ness are questionable. 

Consisting primarily of petty restrictions and 
registration requirements, 20: paragraphs of red tape 
follow these three goals. Throughout it all, little provi- 
sion exists to ensure each candidate equal representa- 
tion, even though that is listed as the policy’s first goal. 
Although an undeniably difficult objective to enforce, 
the policy comes only as close to its mark as discour- 
aging all candidates-equally from campaigning in dormi- 
tories. 

The other two goals may have more rules supporting 
them, but their defense of the stated philosophy is no 
less dubious. Given the indifferent nature of UVM’s 
political climate, it would be difficult to imagine politi- 
cal activity of this nature ever disrupting academics. 
Even so, registration with the director of Campus 
Security is required for any campaign activity on 
outdoor campus property. 

In its final goal, Res. Life states a concern for 
privacy and individual rights. How considerate. 

Nonetheless, is not this the same charitable organiza- 


tion that protects the privacy of its incoming subjects 


by offering them a crowded shoe-box double rather 
than an overpopulated Redstone triple? 

Res. Life may claim to embellish individual rights, 
and perhaps it is their individual right to do so. After all, 
isn’t it they who uphold your individual right to a 
choice between a meal plan with SAGA and a SAGA 
meal plan? 

Although the Political Campaign Policy claims to 
encourage participation in the public election process, 
such advocacy is not without limitation. For example, 
“No student or student group may sponsor the cam- 
paign activities of non-student groups or individuals.” 

Another restriction exists that prohibits non- 
students from campaigning or even taking voter registra- 
tion door-to-door. An aldermanic candidate was recent- 
ly apprehended for this because he was unaware of this 
regulation. Even though UVM campus dwellers repre- 
sent large portions of wards 1 and 6, Department of 
Residential Life administrators never considered notify- 


_ ing the candidates of these policies. 


If the Department of Residential Life truly advo- 
cated democratic participation, they could limit the red 
tape to sensible lengths. Even under the present policy, 
Res. Life has the opportunity and facilities if not the 
obligation to present campaign forums. Whether we 
answer to landlords or R.A.s, we are adult members of a 
community. We should not be isolated by the surrogate 
motherhood of Robinson Hall. e 


sake, the T.A. and the. 
instructor should have iden- 
tical grading policies, Final- 
ly, as a victim of this 
discrepancy, I urge all stu- 
dents affected by this situa- 
tion who question the vali- 
dity of their grade to 
pursue the problem and 
demand an explanation. e 


Because the T.A. system 


the students’ 
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Not Too Late for Carole King 


continued from cover 
current surfaces where, in 
her earlier works, the cur- 
rent never really existed. 


For example, a _ song 
from her Speeding Time 
album entitled “One Small 
Voice” depicts the story of 
a young child who has 
the sincerity to tell the 
emperor he has no clothes 
on when everyone else is 
too afraid. In one sense, 
King is that ‘‘one small 
voice’’ holding onto the 
optimism of her earlier 
songs to make a difference 
in the world around her 
today. 


After a six-year rest, 
King began to perform 
again last weekend, but this 
time not in support of an 
album, but a_ presidential 
candidate. In fact, she 
proved more of a cam- 
paigner than a_ performer 
Monday. After a full day of 
speeches and interviews in 
support of the Gary Hart 
for President campaign, she 


played a dynamic six-song’ 


set at Hunt’s while telling 
the audience ‘Be can-do 
people and stand up for 
-what you believe in.”’ 


In the title song from 
her Speeding Time album, 
she sang “Keep your feet on 
solid ground.’’ When one 
hears this, one realizes that 
a lot of ground has passed 
under Carole King since the 
start of her career. 


During the early 60s, 
King lived in New York and 
wrote songs with first hus- 
band Gerry Goffin. Songs 
like ‘Will You Love Me 
Tomorrow?” and ‘“‘Up on 
the Roof’? made her well 
known for her pop-gospel 
style. She later followed the 
then powerful current to 
the west coast, where she 
played piano and sang back- 
up vocals for James Taylor. 
Taylor later encouraged her 
to open for him at The 
Troubador in Los Angeles. 
In 1971, Tapestry, the most 
successful of her albums, 
sold 10 million copies, and 
made her one of the most 
popular West-Coast singer- 
songwriters. 


Several albums followed 
Tapestry, including Wrap 
Around Jazz in 1974 and 
One to One in 1982, but 


one gained its popularity, 


During the 70s, she married 
and divorced her bassist, 
Charles Larkey, lost her 


‘third husband, Rick Evers, 


to a drug overdose and 
moved to Idaho with three 
children to start a new life. 
In Idaho, she married a 
rancher named Rick Soren- 
sen and settled down to 
write songs in quiet soli- 
tude. A dispute with the 
Forest Service over her 
ranch broke the solitude 
and influenced her support 
of Senator Hart. 
Understandably, then, 
the years have stained some 
of King’s early optimism 


CHRIS GEE 


KING: ‘‘With music people may not listen to the words, but they know what we’re 


saying.”’ 


with spots of doubt. This 
doubt, however, did not 
prevent her from becoming 
involved in Hart’s campaign, 

It is the first political 
project for the 42-year-old 
King. She has now joined 
the ranks of other politi- 
cally involved artists such as 
Jane Fonda and Ed Asner. 
When asked about~her new 
role with Hart, she said, 
“Hart and I are virtually 
saying the same _ thing. 


Music and politics go toge- 
ther. Politics is an ugly 
word, but with music peo- 
ple may not listen to the 
words, but they know what 
we’re saying.” 


It is hard to define 
King’s role as a songwriter- 
singer turned politic. Unlike 
Bob Dylan or Arlo Guthrie, 
her songs don’t take specific 
political stands. King 
doesn’t sing about marches 


on Washington or protests 
against draft boards. 


Instead, she sings about 
bringing caring and sincerity 
back into the realm of 
politics. As she explains in 
reference to “One Small 
Voice,”’ “The bottom line is 
please use your’ voice 
because we, the people of 
this country, need to take 
control of our own lives.” e 


The Return of Jonathan Edwards 


SES NAS 


By DAVE MOODY 
Jonathan Edwards has some- 
thing that very few performers 
have. That special ‘something” 
made his Tuesday night double- 
feature at Hunt’s standing room 
only and then some. 


Dozens of so-called experts 
have tried to define exactly what 
makes people stand in lines a block 
long for an already sold-out show 
(like they did at Hunt’s), but all 
have failed. True to form, Edwards 
kept the enthusiastic crowd hop- 
ping all night long with an energy 
that is as impossible to ignore as it 
is to define. Simply put, you 
cannot listen to Jonathan Edwards 
without having a good time. 

Edwards, keyboardist Kenny 
White, and sax/percussion man 
Jimmy Pickens ran the gamut of 
Jonathan Edwards’ favorites from 
“Athens County” to “Little 
Hands,’”’ keeping the J.E. afficion- 
ados on the edges of their seats. 
Edwards is an outstanding song- 
writer and composer, and if the 
Boston Pops should ever need a. 
harmonica player, he could be the 
man. White’s piano solos simply 
have to be heard to be appreciated. 
It was Pickens, however, who 
repeatedly stole the show with his 
wonderfully upbeat saxophone 
solos. All three are individualistic 
musicians, and their combined 
effect was tight, cohesive, and very 
pleasing on a wide range of music, 

Edwards disdains simply play- 
ing to the audience in favor of 


out that “they’ve enlarged this 
place since I was here last. The 
Burlington Civic Center; bigger and 
better than ever!’’ Edwards’ humor 
carried over into a pair of pointless 
ditties; ‘‘He’d Have Loved You 
More Than Eva Braun’ (a comic 
reference to Adolf Hitler), and the 
truly meaningless ‘‘Don’t Wanna 
See No Smoke Comin’ Outa My 
Toaster.” Neither of these songs are 
likely to threaten the top of the 
pop music charts, but they provi- 
ded a_ delightful contrast to 
Edwards’ more serious material. 

Midway through the show, 
Edwards abandoned the micro- 
phone completely to perform 
“Sticks and Stones,’ a cut from his 
newest (and as yet unreleased) LP. 
Incredibly, his voice filled the club, 
and “Sticks and Stones” took the 
runner-up spot for highlight of the 
evening. 


That honor easily went to the ° 


Edwards’ classic ‘‘Shanty,”’ with its 
now famous lyrics: 

“Gonna go down to the kit- 
chen, get me somethin’ good to eat, 
get my head a little high, make the 
whole day complete. Gonna lay 
around the shanty mama and puta 
good buzz on.”’ 

Edwards and the band built the 
song into a 10-minute flurry of 


rousing instrumental solos that 
virtually ensured the two encores 
that followed. 
— Jonathan Edwards has a special 
2 quality that sets him apart from the 
a crowd, and. I'll be tarred and 
feathered if I can define it. I’m just 


DI VE 


playing with them, Early in the JONATHAN EDWARDS: ‘‘Edwards kept the enthusiastic crowd hopping all, glad he brings it back to Burlington 


show, he could not resist pointing aight long with an energy that is as impossible to ignore as it is to define.”’ every onceinawhile. ss @_| 
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| Poetic Avenues at Church Street Center 


By FRANCINE WITTE 

Mary F. Bemis and 
Belinda Recio had an idea. 
What if, thought the two 
Johnson State College gra- 
duates, we started a maga- 
gine that would be devoted 
to poetry, a cost-free verse 
reservoir for the residents of 
northern Vermont, as well 
as a forum for local poets. 
Voila. Avenue. 

Bemis and Recio, co- 
editors of Avenue, along 
with six other poets whose 
work had appeared in the 
November issue, strutted 
their versified stuff last 
Friday night at the Church 
Street Center. 

The reading took place 
before a capacity-plus 
crowd, with listeners sitting 
on the floor and standing in 
the back. The poets sat 
panel-style behind a table, 
which looked appropriate in 
its artistic disarray. 

Bemis announced there 
would be a solo reading by 
each person, but that first 
the poets would give a 
group reading. The eight 
poets each read a different 
poem simultaneously, sur- 
prising and pleasing the 
audience with their clever 
approach. The _ poems, 
which they would after- 
wards read individually, had 
appeared in Avenue. 

Copies of the magazine 
had been placed on a 
nearby table so the audi- 
ence could follow the poe- 


L.HALEIN 


try or take home a copy. 
Recio began with ‘‘We 
Do Not Grieve,’ a poem 


about adapting to the 
changing seasons. ‘And 
when Atropos cuts the 


thread/of warmth and life/ 
we waste little time before 
weaving it into sweaters.”’ 
Recio was followed by Gary 
Sisco, David Cavanagh, Kate 
Mueller, Varian Schmokel, 
Steve Goldberg, Mary Bemis 
and Traci Sobocinski. 

Next the poets had a 
chance to read several of 


their works. Though differ- 
ent themes (passing of time, 
feminism, relationships) 
were expressed, and differ- 
ent styles, from dialogues to 
villanelles, were employed, 
all the poetry burst with 
vibrant imagery, humor, or 
disturbing observation. 
There was no talent famine 
here. 


Particular 
were Cavanagh’s “It’s So 
Much Like Missiles,’’ in 
which he compared repress- 


highlights 


‘back missiles. 
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ing emotions with holding 
“The thing 
about what’s unsaid/Is that 
you can never take it back.” 


Goldberg, 


dramatist from New York, 
charmed the crowd with his 
dialogue poems which, 


a. poet and 


when he read them, be-. 


trayed his acting experi- 
ence. Though his constant 
use of four-letter words 
might have bruised a few 
fragile ears, his material 


Cabin Fever Celebration 


and delivery made it diffi- 
cult not to laugh at his 
streetwise perceptions. 

Avenue’s first issue 
came out in August 1983. 
The non-profit magazine 
received the financing for 
its first two issues from 
advertisers. But the upcom- 
ing May issue will be funded 
in part by a grant the 
magazine recently received 
from the Mayor’s Council 
on the Arts. 


Bemis and Recio hope 
Avenue helps build a writ- 
ing community in Burling- 
ton. Bemis thinks that such 
a community for poets is 
sorely lacking in Burlington. 

Avenue has not had the 
volume of response the 
editors would have liked, 
though Recio says, ‘‘(With) 
those that it has reached, 
the response has been favor- 
able.”’ 


The problem is that, 
although Avenue is distri- 
buted to bookstores 
throughout northern Ver- 
mont, many people do not 
realize that it is there, or 
that it is free. 

Bemis and Recio urge 
writers to submit material 
to Avenue at 213 St. Paul 
Street, No. 4, Burlington, 
Vt. 05401. They will gladly 
send a copy of their Novem- 
ber issue or any of their 
future issues for 37 cents to 
cover postage. ° 


Seniors, put this semester into perspective! 
After 4 years you should be able to plan ahead 
so you can go to Senior Classes. 


84 days till Graduation 
Cabin Fever Celebration at: 
Whispers in Winooski 
February 26 (Sunday) 9:00-2:00am. 


Happy Hour prices from 9:00-1lOOpm. 
$2:;00 at door 


So stop by, check it out! 
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Cross Country Ski 
Equipment & Clothing 


Now On Sale 


Open Sundays 12-5 


BICYCLES 


The new ‘84 models are here. 
All ‘83 models on sale. 


ep ofl a= sg 


85 Main Street, Burlington, VI 05404 - Phone 658-3313 


INGREDIENTS FOR SUCCESS _ 


Sometimes good 
ideas are bottled up... 
waiting to be added 

’ tochallenging 
_ Situations. 
Here's an 
opportunity to 
put your juices 
to work. 


Announcing 

y, 1984 Col 

News Creative 
Advertising Competition 


- Nour college newspaper, the College 
Media Advisers and room Division of the 
are 


Send For All The Competition Rules 
seep heb bye bec es Spain et 
entry form at this eat ip ing get 
newspaper office. Or, call or write: 


Ly cekadeateduahadosbadeahadeshadeshedsshedeaheneg™doebrseetoote tre tok ririetdataa taal 


vA 
1984 College N Creative 


Adve ’ 

P.O. Box t “ 

rinceton, New reey 08540 
874-4923 


Plaasa send me the Competition Kit, 


By ROBERT FLORENCE 
The Pretenders: Learning to Crawl (Sire Records) 

One may wonder where The Pretenders have been. 

The group, one of the 1980’s most exciting and 
promising bands, was still in an early stage when tragedy 
knocked. 

In the Spring of ’82, bassist Peter Farndon had 
to retire due to heroin addiction. Immediately after 
Farndon’s departure, lead guitarist/songwriter James 
Honeyman-Scott died of a cocaine overdose. Drugs 
claimed Farndon’s life 10 months later. 

Amidst these setbacks, singer Chrissie Hynde, per- 
haps rock’s premier female vocalist, gave birth to a 
daughter in January, 1983 (the father is the leader of 
the Kinks, Ray Davies). 

The Pretenders are now back with a new guitarist, 
Robbie McIntosh, new bassist, Malcom Foster, and 
a third album, Learning to Crawl. 

This release is significantly more revealing and 
insightful than The Pretenders’ first two releases. The 
band seems to be more concerned with theme and 
message than before. Primarily, the birth of Hynde’s 
child is a focus of the album. This notion is expli- 
cit in the album’s title and in the mother/daughter dis- 
course in the rockabilly number ‘““Thumbelina.” An 
obvious gist is that of rebirth and revival; the first 
single to have been released was “‘Back on the Chain 
Gang,’”’ and in ‘‘Middle of the Road’’ Hynde sings 
(that): “I’m standing in the middle of life/ with my past 
behind me.” 

Another revelation of Hynde’s comes in ‘‘My City 
Was Gone,” a lamenting song about the urbanization 
of her home, Ohio. 

Like the first two discs, Learning to Crawl has a 
number of love songs. Yet these new ballads are not | 
characterized by raunchy bar chords, like ‘‘Precious,” 
“Tatooed Love Boys,’? “The Adultress,” and “Bad 
Boys Get Spanked.’’ The new sound is more melodic, 
refined, and certainly more ‘‘mature.’’ It is a positive 
sign. 

The Pretenders’ sound and style have changed and 
expanded. There is a distinctive ’60’s edge to the album 
(the cover itself is reminiscent of the ‘‘mood,”’ mid-60’s 
English covers). For example, the chord progressions 
and Hynde’s alto ululations in ‘‘Middle of the Road” are 
strikingly similar to the sound that characterized the 
pre-psychedelic go-go period. 

Guitarist McIntosh is a major force in the band’s 
’°60’s ring. His wailing, bluesy style contrasts with 
Honeyman-Scott’s heavier, intense sound. The solo in 
the strutting ““My City Was Gone” illustrates this differ- 
ence. 

Under the production of Chris Thomas, the band 
has experimented stylistically, and consequently broad- 
ened its range. A few examples of this branching out are 
Billy Bremmner’s petal-steel-like slide guitar on “‘Chain 
Gang;” the “Mystery Train’’-like style of ‘‘Thum- 
belina;”’ the occasional use of a harmonica; a rendition 
of the Persuadors’ soul hit ‘‘Thin Line Between Love 
and Hate,” and the final song, a Christmas carol, ‘*2000 
Miles. ”’ 

The traumatic deaths, the birth of Hynde’s baby, 
the new musicians, and their musical sabbatical have 
allowed The Pretenders’ creative well to fill, altering 
their sound and outlook. The only element that seems 
completely unchanged is Hynde’s chilling, seductive 
vocals. 

The Pretenders have transcended their punk/ heavy 
metal roots of the late ’70s. They have come a long way 
from ‘“‘...not me, baby, I’m too precious,’? and the 
subsequent and infamous expletive that followed in 
1978’s ‘‘Precious.”” — : 
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By DAN WILLIAMS 

Burlington’s waterfront 
area will be the site of the 
first annual ‘“‘Winter Water- 
front Festival,’’ February 
24-26. Sponsored jointly by 
the Mayor’s Arts Council 
and the Alden Waterfront 
Corporation, the festival 
will feature a wide variety 
of local music, exhibitions, 
and sporting events. 

The festival will be a 
revival of an old tradition, 
said Arts Council Chair- 
person Doreen Kraft. “‘In 
- the late 1800s, they used 
to close off Maple Street for 
skiing, skating, and other 
events,” she said. ‘‘This 
festival will be an attempt 
to bring that tradition back 
and bring sectors of the city 
together.”’ 

A large portion of the 
festival’s ininerary is devo- 
ted to performances by 
local musicians, Burlington 
bands The Boyz, The Ver- 
mont Jazz Ensemble, Chap- 
ped Lips, The Spiders, and 
the Green Mountain Volun- 
teers will appear at Haigh 
Lumber on Lake Street. In 
addition to this hourly 
entertainment, the Haigh 
Lumber building will also 
serve as a base for food and 
drink, exhibition of local 
art, and craft demonstra- 
tions. 

Sporting events consti- 
tute another major section 
of the festival’s program. 
Athletic co-ordinator Geoff 
Bruce has scheduled a wide 
variety of activities — in- 
cluding downhill skiing, ice 
skating, a hockey tourna- 
ment, and an ice sailing 
regatta. 

Bruce, a Peugot Pro 
skier, is enthusiastic about 
the downhill slalom event. 
The race, to take place at 
the top of Battery Street, 
he said, marks ‘“‘the first 
time a ski race has taken 
place inside an American 
city.” 

Prizes for all events will 
be donated by Rossignol 
Skis, Fall Line Products, 
and local merchants. Sign- 
up for all activities will be 
on the day of the event. 

Admission to the three- 
day festival will require a $2 
medallion, soon to be avail- 
able through local mer- 
chants. For more informa- 
tion concerning the time 
and location of each event, 
contact the Mayor’s Arts 
Council at 658-9300. i 


VUARNETS AT 
DISCOUNT 
PRICES 


Our Services 
SS include: 
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econtact lenses 
eeyeglasses 

¢ sunglasses 

e polishing 


e contact lens 
e supplies 


== CONTACT LENS CENTER = 


Our Prices Are Set With 
Students In Mind. 


230 College St 


, 658-3330 
COUNSELORS 


Summer Employment 


you are sensitive to the needs of the 

handicapped and your background 

qualifies you for a counselor posi- 
tion, we can offer you ten weeks of summer employment at our 
beautiful 30-acre Bancroft North site, located in a superb 
seacoast setting on Penobscot Bay, Maine. 


Individuals with such recreational skills as arts/crafts, sports/ 
camping, swimming/boating and those with course work in 
Special Education, Human Services or similar studies are all 
welcome. Swimming and boating counselors must have Ad- 
vanced Life Saving certification. 


Orientation begins at the Bancroft School in Haddonfield, NJ, 
on or about June 18th with housing provided during your stay. 
Then you are off to Maine. Transportation, room, board and 
salary are provided. 


Bancroft participates in college co-op credit programs. 
Qualified applicants should send resume or apply in person to 
the Employee Relations Department, Monday through Friday, 
8:30 AM to 5 PM. 


The Bancroft School 


Hopkins Lane, Haddonfield, NJ 08033 
(609) 429-0010 
Equal Opportunity Employer 


We Care 


BOYD’S MUSIC 
IS MOVING! 


In order to serve you better our complete 
services, including Brad French Guitar Repair, 
are relocating. Our new address, 162 Battery 
Street, is conveniently located with easy street 
access and FREE PARKING in the rear. 

After February 13th, special pricing will be 
offered to reaffirm our 19 year commitment to 
our customers throughout Northern New En- 
gland. 
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FREE PARKING! 


NEW ADDRESS 
162 BATTERY STREET 
BURLINGTON, VT 05401 


SPECIAL 
50° TABLE 


SALE 


all stock 25% off 


One 


)00KS 


Thru February 


91. COLLEGE ST. 
BURLINGTON 


UMM Nolunteers In Action 


TREASURER WANTED: 


Volunteers In Action is now accep- 

ting applications for the office of 
Ld Treasurer. Academic credit is 
available. Come by the Center for 

Service Learning for an application. 

For more information call 656-2062. 
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SERIGRAPHY 

Imprinted Sportswear, 
Athletic Uniforms & Accessories 
28 Plains Road 
JERICHO, VERMONT 05465 y a \ 


802~899~2991 


x 


$2.00 Admission for the Whole Weekend. 
$1 for children under 12 
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ON THE WATERFRONT 
(LAKE STREET & HAIGH LUMBER BUILDING) 
FEBRUARY 24, 25, 26th 


Opening with Torchlight/Candlelight Parade 


Featuring: 
SPORTS ENTERTAINMENT 
Downhill Ski Ice Hockey 


Vermont Jazz reen Mtn 

Competition Ensemble Volunteers 
Log Splitting The Chapped Boyz 

Regatta Contest ; 


Lips Jazz Co 
Ice Skating Foot Races Bluebird w/Coco Sue Ellinger 
Ice Fishing Derby Ice Diving Kallis 


EXHIBITS & DEMONSTRATIONS 


Sponsored by 
Mayor's Arts Council, 
Alden Waterfront Corporation 
Special Thanks to: Burlington Parks & Recreation Dept. 


Race 
Ice Sailing 


This ad sponsoreed by UVM Volunteers In Action. 
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Dr.Thomas H. Clark 


Optometrist 
308 Pearl St., Burlington, VT 


CONTACTS VS. EYEGLASSES 


Ever since soft daily wear contact lenses have 
been introduced, the dispensing fees have gradual- 


Stumb 


ly been decreasing. We are fitting a daily wear soft 
lens by American Hydron that we are able to offer 
for the fee of $125. This fee includes an exam, a 
| pair of lenses, a starter kit of solutions and follow- 
} up visits. Please call today to see if this excellent 
lens is suitable for you. 


CALL 862-1947 


IN-OFFICE Hard Lens Polishing. Extended wear 
contact lenses for astigmatism, monovision & hyper- 
opia also available. 


HANDY’S TEXACO 


Your Campus Station 


TEXACO 864-9535 


10% DISCOUNT ON ALL 
, REPAIRS with I.D. 
FOREIGN & DOMESTIC SERVICE 
i GUARANTEED WORK 
TOWING ROAD SERVICE 


75 S. Winooski Ave. 
Burlington 


AA repair facilities have signed a contract, 
‘with AAA which guarantees their service work to AAA: 
members limited to _90 days or 4,000 miles. 
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By ERIC LIPTON 
When reviewing a film, 
one must look closely at 
that film’s projected audi- 
ence. Children’s, teenagers’, 
and adults’ films should be 
considered with different 
standards. Rarely is a film 
presented that crosses these 
barriers. More often a direc- 
tor attempts forceably to 
break these divisions in 
order to attract a larger, 
more diversified audience. 
Footloose, a new film direc- 
ted by Herbert Ross, suffers 
from this dilemma. 
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163 Church Street rlington, Vermont 05401 © (802) 864-9324 


tured in Footloose is 
muddled by its simplistic 
plot and lack of direction. 
The film revolves around 
Ren MacCormick (Kevin 
Bacon), a young city slicker 
raised in Chicago. He and 
his mother move _ to 
Bomont, a small midwes- 
tern town. Armed with his 


By JAYNE KENNEDY 

“Buffalo Bill” Bittenger 
isn’t the man you love to 
hate. He’s the man you hate 
to love. 

When you watch NBC’s 
Buffalo Bill, you are not 
watching a sentimental sit- 
com about co-workers at a 
television station. This is 
not the Mary Tyler Moore 
‘Show. Buffalo Bill is the 
sharpest comedy show on 


BUILD YOUR SKILL 


television — _ sharp-witted, 
sharply acted, and sharply 
TO BOOST YOUR SCORE! pointed in its subject 


PREPARE FOR: 


LIVE CLASSES 


matter. 

Sharpest of all is Bill 
himself, played with relish 
by Dabney Coleman. The 
star of his own talk show, 
Bill is selfish, self-centered, 


e TEST-N-TAPE® LIBRARY small-minded, cut-throat, 
e REINFORCEMENT TEST wildly egotistical, vain, 
womanizing, and bigoted, 


¢ HOMESTUDY PACKET 
CLASSES STARTING 


but with enough talent and 
energy to survive the diffi- 
culties he gets himself into. 
In short, Bill is a modern 
hero. 

To be a constant viewer 


Week of Feb. 26 


seduced into the program. 
It takes a few weeks of 
viewing truly to appreciate 
the interactions and psycho- 
logies of the characters. 
First, there is Jo Jo 


| 4 ‘Call Days, Evenings & Weekends 
. (802)655-3300 


20 W. Canal St. 
Winooski, Vt. 05404 
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walkman and  “‘illegal’’’ 
music, Ren attempts to 
enlighten the religious com- 
munity that forbids all 
dancing and rock music. 

He faces a_ difficult 
battle with the town minis- 
ter (John Lithgow), who is 
determined that “‘when kids 


dance together, they get 
‘sexually excited.”’ This 
fallacy is. the basis of 


Footloose. Ariel (Lori Sin- 
ger), the minister’s attrac- 
tive daughter, ignores her 
father’s sermons and joins 
with Ren in his protest 
against Bomont’s’ unpro- 
gressive laws. 

It..is difficult thought- 
fully to evaluate this film. 
Ross’ direction perplexes 
the audience. He tries to 
bridge the age barriers. The 
film puzzles and bores the 
teenagers while at the same 
time embarrasses and 
demeans the adults. - 


(Joanna Cassidy), the direc- 
tor of Bill’s talk show and 
his reluctant lover. She is a 
strong-willed career woman 
who has been pulled in by 
Bill’s frantic charms. Also 
concerned about Bill’s fran- 
tic charms is station mana- 
ger Karl Shubb. Played like 
an undernourished small 
animal by Max Wright, Karl 
is a terrified man — terrified 
of Bill, who scrambles after 
his own backbone every 
episode. There’s Woody 
(John Fiedler), Bill’s stage 
manager, who, in a terrific 
twist from the writers, is 
actually the man who con- 
trols Bill’s job, apartment 
building, and show, all 
while playing Bill’s fool. 
And there is Wendy, the 
naive young research assis- 
tant learning the ropes 
of the business — and how 
to avoid Bill’s’ various 
snares. 

But the most intriguing 
supporting character on 
Buffalo Bill is Newdell, 
Bill’s makeup man. Black, 
very sure of himself, and 
completely unfazed by 
Bill’s arrogance, he was the 
center of a terrific episode 
about discrimination that 
was much more telling and 
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otloose 


Ross continually shifts 
from complex, emotional 
scenes to absurd and juve- 
nile ones. The teenage audi- 
ence cheers with excitement 
as the adults cringe with the 
obvious stupidity involved. 
In another scene, the adults 
try to absorb a significant 
development, the teenagers 
begin to giggle and gossip. 
Ross has created a conflict 
within his own movie. In 
attempting to satisfy, he has 
caused confusion. 


Christopher Penn skill- 
fully plays the role of 


- Willard, Ren’s earthy friend. 


Willard’s honest reaction 
and humble upbringing pro- 
vide many humorous 
moments. Bacon (from 
Diner) also adapts to his 
role well, playing the radical 
new boy in town. Ariel’s 
father and mother (Dianne 
West) both supply strong 
performances as they. indivi- 
dually realize the need to 
change their excessively 
conservative society. These 
roles however, all capable of 
further expansion, were 
limited by the simplicity 
and conflict in the film. The 
plot did not provide oppor- 
tunities for the characters 
to go beyond the seemingly 
shallow friendships that 
existed in Bomont. 

The catchy music and 


decent dancing furnish 
Footloose with a _ Flash- 
dance-like atmosphere. 


Teenage audiences thrive on 
such material, ignoring the 
scenes targeted toward a 
more sophisticated audi- 
ence. The few adults pre- 
sent found it more diffi- 
cult to disregard the film’s 
conflict. Footloose should 
be relegated to the teenage 
genre, and not considered as 
an adult film. 


Buffalo Bill’s Wild Wit Show 


entertaining than a hundred 
PBS documentaries. 

In that episode, Newdell 
is fired for speaking plainly 
to Bill about a bad show, 
but when the possibility of 
a discrimination suit comes 


up, Bill panics, and we are 


treated to television history. 
With one quick edit, the 
audience is plunged into a 
nightmare of Bill’s. 

In the dream, Bill walks 
into his studio after hours 
and gets spears thrown at 
him by a group of African 
tribesmen. He is then forced 
to wear a pair of Ray 
Charles’ shades, as Charles’ 
version of “Hit the Road 
Jack’? comes up on the 
soundtrack. He sings, “Oh 
woman oh woman don’t 
treat me so bad,” to a black 
judge, and is answered with 
a chorus of “Hit the road 
Jack, and don’t you come 
back...”’ By the end of that 
episode, Bill had acquired a 
bit of soul, and Newdell had 
his job, and a piece of Bill’s 
dressing room. 

But there are never any 
truly happy endings on 
Buffalo Bill, because every 
Thursday night brings Bill 
stampeding through your 
living room. us 
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| CA brave young Catholic! Are Yo 


Inside you there is so much of what the world needs: Love, Faith, 
Courage and Idealism. The Third World of poverty, ignorance and 
hunger is waiting for you...needs you so badly with your courage 
and generosity. 


Attend An 
ALDERMANIC 
DEBATE 


u? 


The life of a missionary priest in the Third World is not easy but if 
you are a young Catholic man, brave and unselfish, willing to 
share your life and gifts, we urge you to consider the plea of Jesus AS 

to help the poor —we invite you to explore the rewarding life that zt 
awaits you as a missionary priest with the Columban Fathers. Pe 


Candidates from Wards 1, 2, and 6 
will participate in a panel forum spon- 
sored by the Vermont Cynic. 


We will send all the information you need —without obligation. 
Just fill out the information below and send to Father Michael 
Harrison, COLUMBAN FATHERS, 310 Adams Street, Quincy, MA 
02169. Or call him at (617) 472-1494. 


Send information to: 


Address: 


6:00 pm., Sun. February 26 
Memorial Lounge 
Waterman 


MISTRAL 


SAILBOARDS 


For the beginner...for the intermediate... 
_ for the expert... 
for pleasure or regattas, for speed or wave jumping. 
For every ability level, for every speciality, each 
Mistral board is aerodynamically and 
aquadynamically correct. 


That is why we say: 
Mistral is the cross-the-board sailboard. 


Across from 
F City Hall Park 
Look for Mistral’s red dot. It’s red hot! edie ores’ 


4, { Chiotts 
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ARE YOUR | 
COLLEGE FINANCES IN | 
CRITICAL CONDITION? 


Joining the Army Reserve can reduce your college costs. 

If you qualify, our Educational Assistance program will pay up to 
$1,000 a year of your tuition for four years. 

If you have taken out a National Direct or Guaranteed 
Student Loan since October 1, 1975, our Loan Forgiveness pro- 
eram will repay 15% of your debt (up to $10,000) or $500, which- 
ever is greater, for each year you serve. 

If you'd like to find out more about how a Reserve enlistment 
can help pay for college, call the number below. Or stop by. 


ARMY RESERVE. BE ALL YOU CAN BE. 


22 Evelyn Street 
Rutland, Vermont 
Call Collect (802)775-2518 


119 St. Paul Street 
Burlington, VT 
862-4106 
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By LIZ ELDRIDGE 

Just three years ago, many 
Burlington women were up in arms 
over an alleged gang rape at the 
Sigma Nu fraternity. Sigma Nu was 
accused of gang-raping a woman, 
and of “‘other violent acts,” accord- 
ing to WORC (Women’s Organiza- 
tion and Referral Center) files. 
Nothing happened to the fraternity 
or its members because there was 
very little or no evidence support- 
ing the claim. 

Angry residents then marched 
through the city and Sigma Nu was 
boycotted. From the media cover- 
age the protests received, it seemed 


as though all of Burlington was 


outraged and concerned about 
doing something to curtail rape in 
the city. That was just three years 
ago, and for many today the alleged 
rape is unheard of or simply a vague 


memory. 
The Burlington WRCC 
(Women’s Rape Crisis Center) 


works on helping rape victims via 
counseling and advocacy in the 
courtroom, police station and hos- 
pital. The agency also hopes to 
force some laws to be changed. 

Beyond that, however, the 
attitude reflected in a sign hanging 
from a dormitory window reading, 
“Yield; it’s more fun,” is still 
prevalent and even tolerated not 
only in Burlington, but also specifi- 
cally on UVM’s campus. Although 
institutions of higher learning 
would not seem to be harbors for 
these attitudes, they indeed act as 
just that. 

Much of the problem has to do 
with a simple lack of education and 
a complicated socialization: many 
people do not ‘know what the 
definition of rape really is. It seems 
that even the Burlington Police 
Department is a bit confused. They 
base their statistics on the FBI’s 
definition of rape, rather than on 
the legal definition, making statis- 
tics unreliable and misleading. 

The FBI excludes rapes of 
minors, and rapes that did not 
necessarily entail vaginal penetra- 
tion by the penis. At the same 
time, a spokesperson from the 
Waterbury (CT) Sexual Assault 
Crisis Service, reports that accord- 
ing to studies most rapists are 
sexually dysfunctional during the 
attack, and the 1981 Vermont 
Department of Corrections Study 
shows that 50 percent of the 
victims of convicted sex offenders 
are under the age of 16. Hence the 
FBI and the Burlington’ Police 
Department are leaving out many 
victims when computing statistics. 

BPD statistics show that eight 
women were raped in 1983; the 
WRCC, however, handles ‘about 
five cases a month,” according toa 


spokesperson. Meanwhile, it is 
estimated that a rape occurs every 
six minutes in this country, and 
Burlington is no exception; a 1979 
report from the Sex Crimes Unit of 
the BPD cited that there were as 
many reported rapes per capita in 
Burlington as in New York City. 
And still none of these numbers 
reflects that only an estimated 10 
to 80 percent of all rapes are 
reported, making rape the least 
reported of any crime. 

Vermont’s Sexual Assault Sta- 
tute defines a sexual act as contact 
between the penis and the vulva, 
anus, or mouth, between the mouth 
and vulva, or “any _ intrusion, 
however slight, by any part of a 
person’s body other than the 
fingers or any object into the 
genital or anal opening of another.”’ 
The FBI’s criteria is less compre- 
hensive. The Burlington WRCC is 
fairly content with the FBI statute, 
but would like to see the law 
changed to include ‘‘intrusion” by 
the fingers and to include spouses 
as possible assailants. As the law 
stands now, a man cannot be 
charged with raping his wife. 


The spouse exception in Ver- 
mont’s law is an example of what 
many consider an archaic belief 
legally perpetuated. It is implied 


tats Se poeaasaeaaonaatte 
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that when two people are married, 
one partner (usually the woman) 
does not have the right to refuse to 
engage in sexual relations, taking 
away that person’s ownership of his 
or her own body. Even the FBI 
roughly defines rape as_ carnal 
knowledge of a person without 
consent. If a woman does not give 
her husband consent, by most 
standards he would be raping his 
wife if he did not respect her wish. 
By Vermont’s standards, the impli- 
cation is that he is simply taking 
what is already rightfully his. 

The history of men claiming 
ownership of women and. their 
bodies is outlined by author Susan 
Brownmiller. Brownmiller. found 
that rape began many years ago as 
part of the ritual of conquering a 
city during wartime. Men were 
wounded or killed, houses were 
looted, and women were raped. The 
rape of a man’s wife was the 
ultimate humiliation — his .prized 
possession had been violated. If the 
victim was a virgin, her father 
despaired: she would no _ longer 
bring in a bride price, and she 
would have to be sold as a prosti- 
tute. Borne out of these attitudes, 
rape has evolved into a violent 
assault conveying anger and hosti- 
lity towards the symbol of woman- 
hood. 


Rape: A Crime of Violence 


JESSE GREENBAUM 
Rape can be the most devastating experience of a woman’s life, yet many people refuse to acknowledge the 
lasting trauma it produces in its victims, studies have shown. 


The most common misconcep- 
tion about rape is that it is an act of 
passion; most believe, however, it is 
a crime of violence. The WRCC 
prefers the term sexual assault to 
rape, because the former ‘‘places 
the emphasis on the assault,’’ rather 
than on a sensationalized version of 
an encounter filled with lust. 

Many women are afraid, and 
statistics show they have every right 
to be. In 1982-83, 73 percent of. 
those convicted of sex offenses in 


Vermont were either a_ friend, 
acquaintance, or family member of 
the victim. National statistics show 
that over 50 percent of all rapes 
occur in or near the victim’s resi- 
dence, and that more than half of 
these attacks are planned. 

One pervasive conception about 
rape is that only young, attractive 
girls are sexually assaulted. But this 
is as much a myth as other archaic 
attitudes about sexual crimes. The 
youngest known rape victim was 
two months old; the cldest was 98. 
All women, then, are vulnerable. 
One factor that adds to that vulner- 
ability is the Vermont Court 
Administrator’s report: 39 percent 
of this state’s sex offenders are put 
on probation and 33 _ percent 
receive a sentence of one year or 
less. e 


Outing Club Offers Outdoor Activities 


By HEATHER 
MACGILLVRAY 
On a clear night, with a 


forward to 
themselves with fast water 
nd vertical rocks. 


challenging lending 


ganize 


equipment 
helping members 
their trips. 


and getting involved with the 
to or- O.C. The purpose of the 
House committees is to allow 


about the environment and 
meet new people. The other 
side of the program allows 


full moon, the spirit yearns 
to be outside. A _ fresh 
Vermont snowfall draws 
people to their skis to 
get out and break the trails. 
Springtime brings the 
bicyclists and runners out- 
side to breathe the fresh 
spring air. Mount Mansfield 
and Camel’s Hump become 
weekend getaway spots 
where one can enjoy the 
Vermont beauty. ; 
Canoe and climbing en- 
thusiasts begin organizing 
their equipment, looking 


20: 


The UVM Outing Club 
is the on-campus focal point 
for such _ activities. It 
opened this semester with 
three distinct groups: thes 
house managers, the execu- 
tive board and the trip 
leaders. Each is a strong 
facet of the club, and serves 
a differing purpose. But 
ultimately each joins toge- 
ther in the functioning of 
the Outing Club on campus, 

A house manager’s work 
at the O.C. house involves 


managers are in charge of 
running the house and sign- 
ing new members, All three 
house managers are experi- 
enced mountaineers who 
know the club’s equipment 
and the surrounding areas. 


The executive board 
consists of 10 individuals 
who work together to make 
decisions for the O.C. Of 
these 10, six will serve as 
committee heads. Commit- 
tees are open to anyone on 
campus who is interested in 


people to work through 
them to implement pro- 
grams they would like to 
see the Outing Club spon- 
sor. 


The third facet of the 
O.C. is the leadership pro- 
gram. A very important part 
of the O.C. is to provide 
both weekend and day 
trips. The leadership pro- 
gram serves two purposes. It 
allows students at any ex- 
perience level to go on an 


organized trip to learn 


more experienced people to 
lead trips. It concentrates 
on safety, group coopera- 
tion and experiential learn- 
ing. 


The first general meet- 
ing this semester will be 
Tuesday, February 28 at 
eight p.m. in Billings. Those 
interested in becoming in- 
volved with a committee, or 
signing up for a trip, OF 
simply seeing what the 
Outing Club has to offer are 
urged to attend. 4 
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How do you inform the UVM com-. 


|TOWERR Looking |. 
For New Recruits ' 


CATHERINE R. FRAZER 
In the fall of 1980, a 

- group of concerned women 
recognized the need for an 
honorary society, to be 
composed of the 12 most 
outstanding senior female 
leaders on campus. These 
women presented their idea 
to Dean of Students Keith 
_ Miser and other administra- 
tive faculty, who recognized 
this intention as a poten- 
tially significant contribu- 
tion to the UVM campus. 
The idea then materialized 
into an institution known as 
TOWERR, The Organiza- 


tion of Women Exem- 
plifying Reason and 
Responsibility. TOWERR 


has strengthened since its 
recent founding, but is still 
struggling to achieve recog- 
nition. 

The UVM _ honorary 
societies have changed signi- 
ficantly in the past two 
decades. Prior to the 1970s, 
only two institutions recog- 
nized student merit. Mortar 
Board was designed to 
reward senior women who 
had achieved high academic 
standards. The Boulder 
Society recognized the 12 
most outstanding senior 
male leaders on campus. 
Boulder’s entrance requi- 
sites included not only high 
academic standards, but 
also student activity 
involvement, which was the 
major difference between 
the two organizations. 


The civil rights move- 
ment of the 1960s affected 
colleges across the nation. 
The consequence was a 
drastic decline of student 
involvement in structured 
organizations. On the UVM 
campus, the popularity of 
honorary societies deterio- 
rated. Then, late in the 
1960s, with the help of 
Miser and other administra- 
tive officials, The Boulder 
Society was revived. The 
Boulders remained exclu- 
sively male-oriented and 
The Mortar Board became a 
co-ed honorary society for 
seniors demonstrating out- 
standing academic achieve- 
ment. 

These changes elimina- 
ted an honorary society 
designed exclusively for 
women. The need for such 
an institution remained 
unnoticed until 1980, when 

- TOWERR was founded. 


After the establishment 
of TOWERR, the Mortar 
Board revised its entrance 
qualifications; presently, 
they are based on _ out- 
standing scholarship and 
leadership ability. 

TOWERR’s charter 
members established a con- 
stitution to provide for 
institutional goals; that is, 
to encourage moral support 
and to advance leadership 
among undergraduate 
women at UVM. To pro- 
mote these goals, TOWERR 
planned programs, projects 
| and activities. 


_ TOWERR’s current 
|} Members have worked acti- 
| Vely. In conjunction with 


rf 


The Boulders, TOWERR | 


holds a_ student Leader- 
ship Banquet each spring 
for student leaders on cam- 
pus. An interview work- 
shop, designed by 
TOWERR, provides tips to 
undergraduate women for 
effective interviewing. A 


sophomore scholarship has | 


also been designed to honor 
the woman who best ex- 
hibits leadership potential. 

Fund raising activities 
for this scholarship were 
held last fall. With tentative 
plans to show a movie on 
campus this spring, 
TOWERR estimates the 
total accumulation to be 
between $100 and $200 for 
the scholarship fund. 

TOWERR meets once 
every two weeks. Chair- 
person Cathy Harder says 
that all 12 members are 
somewhat overextended, 
because they are _ heavily 
involved in many diversified 
activites. They devote much 
of their time working for 
TOWERR. 

“JT seriously did not 
think I would have the time 
to devote to TOWERR, but 
my strong commitment to 
the organization’s goals has 
encouraged me to make 
time,”’ says Harder. 
“TOWERR is one of my 
highest priorities.”’ 

In its short existence, 
TOWERR has grown a great 
deal. Harder thinks the 
organization had an identity 
struggle last year because of 
the lack of awareness within 
the campus community of. 
TOWERR’s existence. She 
believes more faculty and 
administration know about 
TOWERR this year. She 
also recognizes the adminis- 
tration’s support for 
TOWERR. ‘“‘They seem to 
be receptive to the value 
and needs of the organiza- 
tion.” 

The nomination process 
to recruit new TOWERR 
members and to elect the 
1984 sophomore §scholar- 
ship recipient began recent- 
ly. The TOWERR has circu- 
lated letters to all Depart- 
ment Chairpersons, Acade- 


mic Deans and Directors, 
and Student Affairs Person- 
nel, requesting names of 
‘Student nominees. Applica- 
tions will soon be sent to 
those suggested students. 
Finally, TOWERR ~ will 
review those applications 
and, possibly, hold personal 
interviews with top candi- 
dates to nominate the 1984- 
85 TOWERR members. 
TOWERR, many 
believe, has been an asset to 
UVM, providing service and 
leadership to undergraduate 


women. It seems to reflect 
the dedication put forth by 
all past and present mem- 
bers. The quality of the 
UVM female honors pro- 
gram seems also to have 
greatly improved since the 
days of the all-female Mor- 
tar Board. Conceivably, an 
increased student awareness 
of TOWERR’s_ existence 
could bring about the recog- 
nition and support neces- 
sary for the institution to 
achieve its goals. s 
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YOUR BSN IS WORTH AN 
OFFICER'S COMMISSION 
IN THE ARMY. 


Your BSN means you re a professional. In the Army, it also 
means you re an officer. You start as a full-fledged member of our 
medical team. Write: Army Nurse Opportunities, 


P.O. Box 7713, Burbank, CA 91510. 


ARMY NURSE CORPS. 
BE ALLYOU CAN BE. 


SUPER SUNDAY 


Kootball Games 
50¢ Hot Dogs, aN¢ Dratts 
and General Recovery 


MONDAY MADNESS 


MARGARITAS 
$1.25 . 


TEQUILA SHOTS $1 


TERRIBLE TUESDAY 


“TEAS-DAY” 
Iced Double Teas $2.50 
$1 Buds ¢ $1.25 Vodka drinks 


The Best Happy Hour in Town 
3 p.m.-8 p.m. 
20 oz. Drafts 
Two for One Well Drinks 
Frozen White Russians 
Made with Real Ice Cream 


8-9 Pen. 2s ¢ Draris 


Wild Wednesday 


“Over the Hump” 
75¢ Shots Schnapps 
$1 Buds * $1.25 Vodka Drinks 


863-9227 
159 Main Street - 
Next to the Flynn Theater/downtown Burlington THURS DAY 
LADIES NIGHT 


2 FOR 1 Well Drinks 
Dinner Giveaway. 
Flowers, Prizes & More! 


a DECO DANCE CLUB JY 


FAT FRIDAY 


_.. W.H.A.P. Day (We’re Having-A-Party!) 
Weekend Warriors * Special Drink Prices ALL NITE * Record 
Giveaways * Dancing & Decadance * Get Here Early!!!!! 


INSANE SATURDAY 


_.. “BEAT THE CLOCK” Starts at 4 p.m. weekly 
4-5 25¢ Drafts, 50¢ Well Drinks; 5-6 50¢ Drafts 75¢ Well Drinks 
and etc. until 9 p.m. Oldies & Motown Music. Live Mike & 
Guitar Available. Draft Competition. PRIZES 


UVM MICHELOB NIGHT Wed Feb. & 
Live DJ 9-2am 
T-Shirt + Poster Giveaways 


Discount Drinks All Night 


By BILL PENROSE 
There is no pastime as uniquely 
American as driving. It epitomizes 
ideals such as independence, aggres- 
sion, conspicuous consumption, the 
conquest (read annihilation) of 
nature and violent self-destruction. 
City and highway driving offer 
discrete pleasures, but whatever 
your preference, driving is a gas. 

Few things rival the 55 mph 
speed limit for inducing boredom. 
The solution is to pretend it’s the 
Indy 500, and you are A. J. Foyt. 
Get yourself an asbestos suit and 
crash helmet, plaster auto-parts 
manufacturer’s decals all over your 
VW and hit the track. Most of your 


course. If 


and return it to its place in the 
six-pack. When the rental period on 
the beer expires, return it to its 
original container. This gives the 
appearance of an unopened bottle 
should you get stopped. Be sure to 
remember which bottles are unpro- 
cessed. If you choose the wrong 
one, ur ine for a big surprise. 

There are other ways to relieve 
highway hypnosis. An old favorite 
is to slump over the wheel as if 
unconscious. When passing some- 
one in this manner, be sure to 
swerve in their direction a bit, to 
get their attention. When this grows 
tiresome, use the stripes as a slalom 
it’s dark, turning 


competitors are unaware that they fge>— 


are racing, but if you zoom up 


behind them, flash your brights and eg") 


blare the horn as you pass, while jf 
extending the middle finger from a fF 


clenched fist out the window, they [eee 


generally catch on. A word of 


caution: never do this to a pick-up ' 
with a gun rack or a black limou- 


sine with tinted windows. The life 
you save may be your own. 


For those of you who, due to > 


low levels of testosterone, are not 
amused by playing Paul Newman at 
Le Mans, freeway driving offers an 
intellectual alternative: reading. 
This is obviously not reeommended 
for rush hours, night driving or 
poor weather. But when driving 
through North Dakota, where the 
most exciting features of the 
scenery are the moths decorating 
your windshield, one must do 
something to pass the time. It’s not 
so tough. Prop the book on the 
steering wheel, as close to your line 
of sight as possible, and glance back 
and forth. I read most of Catch 22 
in this manner. Look, gimme a 
break. I drove from Seattle to 
Burlington this summer, and I’ll do 
it twice in 1984. I don’t own 
enough music to stave off the 
monotony inherent in traversing 
the land we so smugly refer to as 
God’s country. 

Beer also helps kill freeway 
time. It gives your other hand 
something to do. When opening a 
bottle, save the cap. After the 
bottle is emptied, replace the cap 
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For information contact: Jewish Action Coalition 


headlights is sure to keep you alert. 
You can even make a game out of 
guessing what you hit by the sound 
it makes. This works best in large 
American dinosaurs on which 
Daddy pays the insurance. 

When driving in the country, 
amuse yourself by honking at cows. 
Occasionally one will look up. You 
can see the blazing curiosity in its 
face, read the questions in its feeble 
mind. Was that a mating call? My, 
what big eyes you have. So maybe 
they aren’t so bright. How much 
intelligence can you expect from a 
creature whose sole purpose in life 
is to be converted into two thou- 
sand Big Macs, a few pair of Dingo 
boots and several gallons of Ben 


A Year or Semester of Study in I | 
pens the Mind, it also Enriches the Soul 


Israel...where thousands of years of your 


Low cost tuition 


Scholarships available 


My Love Affair with Driving 


and Jerry’s? 


City driving offers a completely 
different range of amusements. The 
most notable departure from the 
highway game is the addition of 
pedestrians. Pedestrians think they 
can do anything, and technically 
they are right. But as the driver, 
you enjoy a size advantage. Pedes- 
trians will try to intimidate drivers 
by exercising their legal right to use 
the crosswalk. I do it myself 
when walking. ‘‘They’ll stop, they 
have to,” is my pedestrian creed. 
But when a walker meets head-on 
with 3000 pounds of fire-breathing, 
man-eating, poisonous steel death 


4 y 
doing 40 mph, you can guess who 
gets bruised. It is your responsibi- 
lity as an assertive driver periodi- 
cally to remind those self-righteous 
pedestrians who rules the road. 
Many competitive drivers assign 


-point. values to pedestrians. Some 


give high value for agility (degree of 
difficulty), while the more sadistic 
types prefer vulnerability. The 
latter look for white canes and 
aluminum walkers, while the for- 
mer derive pleasure in the arduous 
pursuit of ghetto teenagers and 
hockey players. Small children are 
of course always worth a little 
extra, if only for the innocent 
expressions of terror on their faces 
as you speed toward them. Bonuses 


Courses in English 
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ISRAEL not only 


history have come alive. 
Credits transferable 


862-7438 (Steve) or International Studies Office, L/L 


can be had by honking just before 
impact. At least you tried to warn 
them. 

Stoplights provide all sorts of | 
amusement. If you are anywhere 
but at the front of the line, lean on 
your horn the instant the light 
changes. The reactions of the driver 
in front of you can range from 
epileptic seizures to extreme vio- 
lence. The mirth at their expense is 
well worth any trade-offs. 

If you are the first car in line, it 
is essential to roar away from the 
intersection with a _ screech of 
rubber. This should defuse the 
intentions of any wise asses who get 
their jollies by honking as soon as 
the light turns green. In addition, it~ 
will prevent the clown in the left 
turn lane from trying to cut in 
front of you. 

I’m from out West. Is it stan- 
dard behavior in this part of the 
‘nation for left-turners to go 
‘through an 
oncoming traffic, rather than after, 
as they do in the civilized world? 
Perhaps it has something to do with 
local politics. Has Bernie snuck 
through a law granting right of way 
to any vehicle that turns to the 
left? Only his hairdresser knows for 
sure. 7 

A car can perform more inter- 
esting tricks than any stupid pet. 
3860 degree spins on wet roads, 


\jlaying rubber at stoplights and’ 
idoing donuts in snow-filled parking 
lots are some personal favorites. My 


brother keeps trying to teach his 
Dart to roll over. If he’s not careful, 
it’s liable to play dead instead. I 
keep telling him, you can’t teach an 
old Dodge new tricks, but he never 
listens. 

I still experience a childlike glee 
upon sending up a sheet of spray 
when driving through a puddle. If it 
happens to land on someone, it 
doubles my fun. That’s why I enjoy 
driving so much. It brings out the 
snot-nosed, finger-pointing brat in 
me. Sure, this world would be a 
safer, more relaxed place without 
cars, but don’t you dare try to take 
mine away. Cars are so much 
fun, it’s a wonder they haven’t been 
outlawed. ix 
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Cafe Shelburne, Route 7, 985-3939 


The Cafe Shelburne offers an atmosphere not unlike 
its neighbor across the street, the Shelburne Museum. As 
you are ushered to your seat in the restaurant, a sense of 
time slowing down and an enjoyable evening beginning 
overcomes you. Just as wandering around museum 
grounds for the day may become tiring, however, 
waiting for your order at Cafe Shelburne may become 
annoying. Patient types with an appreciation for fine 
wines, and excellent hors d’oeuvres will not mind this 
change from the hustle-’em-in, feed-’em-something 
mediocre, bill-’em, and move-’em-out restaurants popu- 
lating Burlington. 

The modest decor, amber lighting, and classical 
music create the ambience suitable and most certainly 
required by the French culinary tradition the Cafe 
adheres to. Don’t expect to understand the menu if you 
don’t understand some French. Your waiter will explain 
the specials and the usuals, but you really can’t go 
wrong with your order. 

Beginning with the Terrine De Foie Gras Aux 
Truffles (for two) ($23.50) or the Caviar (for two) 
($22.) will send most college beatniks back to the 
kitchen for dish duty after the meal, but these French 
delicacies are worth it. Most will settle for a nice soup, 
like soupe de poissons ($3.75) or escargots bourgui- 
gnonne ($4.75). Young college hussies may want to 
stick with a tasteful salade, (Endives aux Noix, $2.75) 
or a salade combo (Les Trois Melangees, $3.25). 

The gourmet or gourmand may choose from an 
interesting variety of entrees: Triute Meuniere ($11.50), 
Canard a L’orange ($12.75), Petites Cuisses de Gre- 
nouilles Lyonnaise (little thighs of frogs) ($12.50). 
Other mentionables include the selections of beef served 
with a sauce of one’s choice. Of the sauces, bearnaise, 
berey, and poivre, the bercy is highly recommended. 
For someone who enjoys veal, Cafe Shelburne is not to 
be missed. The Medalilon de Veau Normande ($13.50) 
would have more than satisfied the grand Poobah of the 
Shelburne Museum. 

As for wine selection, you can find some excellent 
bottles from notably good years, (the Bordeauxs 1975- 
1976). These red wines will complement the beef or veal 
well. Unfortunately, the prices are high (over $100 a 
bottle). Several more commonly available wines are 
offered at prices ranging from $13-25 a bottle. 

After all this you may not want to handle one of the 
desserts which include Chocolate Mousse ($2.25) and 
Flan au Caramel ($2.25). 

* In a nation attuned to fast service and rush-through 
Meals, this lengthy sumptuous dining, a ritual for the 
French, might be a welcome experience for many. 


—Beth Cahill 
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Bench Fare 


In just one shave,. 
this man will change his shaving habits. 


EXTERT AR CCC CS 


CLINIQUE SKINSUPPLIES FOR MEN 


His skin will be smooth. Look Cream Shave is full of lubricants. 
sleek. Feel fine. Will stay that Allows a shave so close it lasts 
way longer than usual. longer. Soothes skin during and after 


shaving. Cuts down cuts. Helps heal. 
Comes in a convenient portable tube. 
You'll find it—plus a fast, free-skin 
analysis—at any Clinique counter. 


Because of a fact dermatologists 
have always known: You get a 
comfortable close shave only when 
you have enough vital lubricants. 


And a cream formulation holds more Cream Shave. Use it once, and 
of these than a foam. That’s why your face will want it every day. 
Clinique developed Cream Shave. It’s habit-forming. 


Mayair 


in the Marketplace,upperChurch St. Burl.@ 9:30-5:30, Mon.&Fri. til 9@ ViSAMasterCardAmer.Ex.MayfairCharge. 
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JIM CROSS’S FINAL HOME GAME: Above, UVM president Lattie Coor (left) presents gifts 


SS 


SPORIS 


to the outgoing Cross before Sunday’s game. Below, UVM goalie Tom Draper (center) fends 
off attacking New Hampshire forwards, such as center Mark Doherty (left). 
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Lowell Handcuffs 
Vermont, 9-4 


By CHRIS FONTECCHIO 

BILLERICA, Mass. — The University of Lowel] 
turned a close 5-4 contest into a three goal lead by 
scoring two goals within a minute midway through the 
third period Tuesday night. Those three tallies sealed a 
9-4 victory over the hockey Catamounts here at Tully 
Forum. 

Junior forward Danny Craig led the way with a 
hat trick while Mike O’Neill and Paul Mahan scored two 
each. The Chiefs sandwiched a slow second period 
between two sharp periods of play, weathering a strong 
Vermont comeback in which the Cats closed a four-goal - 
gap to one. 

When it seemed as if UVM was ready to tie the 
game, however, the Chiefs turned the momentum in 
their favor as forward Dennis McCarroll poked home a 
loose puck. Vermont goalie Gregg Thygesen had made 
the initial save. 

Lowell, in its first year in Division I, raised its. 
record to 14-15-38, while UVM fell to 9-17-1. The 
loss was Vermont’s fifth in a row and the 12th in the 
team’s last 14 games. Tuesday’s game does not count 
in the ECAC standings. 

The first 20 minutes were quite simply all Lowell, 
with few exceptions. “I don’t think we played hockey 
at all in the first period,’’ said Vermont coach Jim Cross. 
The game began harmlessly, but the Chiefs’ pressure 
increased until they were finally able to break the 
scoreless tie at 9:30. With Vermont’s Henry Owen in the 
penalty box, Chiefs defenseman Mike Hodson drew 
Thygesen out of the net and slid a pass across to a wide - 
open Craig, who found the empty net. 

The Cats struck back, however, after only 26 
seconds, as Rob McConnell collected a pass from Tom 
Maher and. beat Lowell goalie Dana Demole inside 
the far post at what seemed an impossible angle. The 
goal seemed to stun the Chiefs players, who respon- 
ded with three goals, two in the next two minutes. 

Mike Opre’s perfect centering pass set up Rob Silc 
for one, while Craig and Mahan singlehandedly took 
care of the other two. Craig’s second goal of the even- 
ing, at the 12:00 mark, was easily the game’s pret- . 
tiest play, as he walked in from the point, faking out 
Thygesen for the goal. Mahan finished the scoring 
See LOWELL, page 28 


Cats Fall Apart in Massachusetts Again, 73-64 


By ANDY COOK 

BOSTON — In sports, as 
in life, you have your ups 
and downs. But rarely do 
things continue in a down- 
ward trend as long and 
as badly as they did Satur- 
day night, when the basket- 
ball Cats bowed to Boston 
University, 73-64, in over- 
time. 

This was a game Ver- 


mont should have won. Just 


like the 63-62 Harvard 
overtime game earlier this 
season. Just like so many 
games played by UVM in 
the state of Massachusetts, 
where the Catamounts have 
now lost 19 straight. 

UVM’s quest for its first 
win in the Bay Colony since 


1976 and its fourth straight: 
win this season seemed on’ 
the verge of being fulfilled’ 


at the Case Gym against the 


Terriers. 
With 3:05 left in the 
second half, captain John 


Simko nailed two free 


throws to give the Cats a 
58-52 lead. UVM still had 
that lead and the ball with 
2:01 left when the continu- 
ing saga of UVM basketball 


aid ORV? 
ss BN 4 
te 


mits an offensive foul. 

*Sean Teague promptly 
goes through the lane for 
two with 1:40 left. UVM 
leads, 58-54. 

*Hudson loses the in- 
bounds pass from Bill Bren- 
nan. B.U.’s ball with 1:40 
left. 

*Dwayne Vinson rams 
the ball home after getting. 
an alley-oop pass from 
Teague. 1:33 left, UVM. 
leads, 58-56. 

*With 1:25 left, Hudson 
misses the front end of a 
one-on-one situation. 

*Matt Thompson gets 
the rebound but George 
Payne commits a foul four 
seconds later. 

*Mike Alexander nails 
two free throws for the 
Terriers, tying the score. 

*Payne misses a lay-up’ 
underneath the net; 51 
seconds left. 

*Brennan commits his 
fifth foul after Payne’s 
missed shot. Teague hits 
two free throws to give the 
Terriers a 60-58 lead. 

* After Thompson drives 
for a hoop with 25 seconds 
left, the Cats go _ into 


Mike Day throws away a 
pass to Vinson, who goes all 
the way for a basket and is 
fouled in the process. Ver- 
mont protests, gets nailed 
with a bench technical, and . 
with 2:03 left, it’s B.U., 
68-61. 

Both sides will remem- 
ber this contest as a physi- 
cal one. Fifty-six fouls were 
called, and Simko, Thomp- 
son, Brennan, Hudson, and 
B.U.’s Vinson, Gary Plum- 
mer, and Tom Ivey all 
fouled out. Plummer, the 
senior co-captain who is 
Boston’s leading scorer and 
rebounder, had three fouls 
early and was forced to sit 
down for most of the first 
half. Certainly his absence 
was a blessing for Vermont. 

“T think the refs called 
the game tight,’’ said Plum- 
mer, who finished with nine 
points. ‘‘We didn’t get to. 
play the way we’re used to 
playing. We’re used to play- 
ing physical. And I started 
getting frustrated with that 
and probably that’s why I 
had those three fouls. 

“They played hard and 
we were a little lackadaisical 


cy 


Howard Hudson 


— ie. disaster — struck overtime, where they are in the first half.”’ 

again. The nightmarish promptly killed. The turn- But nevertheless, the 

script: George Payne ing point occurs when UVM Terriers were able to send 
*Howard Hudson com- is down by two points. see CATS, page 28 
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| Fans’ ‘‘Favorite Red Sox Player’? Applications Now Accepted 


_ The door opens, and the three candidates 
all straighten their ties and sit up straight. 
However, it’s just the secretary. ‘Mr. Fan is 
on the telephone right now ordering season 
tickets for 1984,” she says. ‘“‘But he’ll be done 
jn about five minutes, O.K., let’s see. Mr. 
Rice, would you like to go first?” 


**Yeah, no problem.” 

“Good. Mr. Evans, you can go second, 
and Mr. Boggs, you’ll be third.”’ 

. ko KK 

The door opens again, but this- time a 
5°10” man in a red blazer, blue tie, white 
shirt, and gray slacks appears. 

“Hello,” he says. “I’m Mr. Rabid R. Fan. 
I live here in Burlington. Thank you for 
taking the time to visit me today. I realize 
you have to head to Florida soon for spring 
training, but this interview’s process should 
take no more than five or ten minutes per 
person, and you'll be free after that. Now, Mr. 


Rice, would you step in here please?’’ 
KEKKKK 


‘Well, Mr. Rice, have a seat. This is quite . 


a position we have here, Carl Yastrzemski was 
a favorite among baseball fans in all six New 
England states. Replacing him as everyone’s 
favorite Red Sox player will be tough. What 
makes you think you can handle the respon- 
sibilities?” 

' “Tye been with the Red Sox since 1975, 
Mr. Fan. Now Boston is no easy town. They 


show no mercy when you screw up. Yet 


I have a .305 career average, have hit over 30 


“In a civilian hospital, 
usually you have to start at 
the bottom of the totem pole 
after a move. The Army 
Nurse Corps designs your 
career so that doesn’t happen. 
There’s lots more mobility. 
I’m able to move not only 
within a hospital, but also 
geographically without losing 
my seniority.” . 

Lieutenant Allison Mirakia 
started her Army nursing career 
in Army ROTC. It helped her 
develop the confidence and 
leadership she uses every day in 
her Army nursing responsi- 
bilities. 

It’s the kind of confidence 
and leadership you can build in 
Army ROTC. And right now, 
scholarships are available for 
nursing students—Army ROTC 
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homers a year, and I’m constantly up thére in 
slugging percentage, total bases, and the 
works. Plus, I’m a pretty fair fielder.”’ 

“Well, that’s important. Yaz could really 
play that left field wall. But tell me about 
your personality. What qualities do you 
have that makes you everybody’s favorite Red 
Sox player?” 

“T’m what you would call a low keyed 
person. I don’t show too much emotion, and I 
just try to do my job every day. I’m not like 
Reggie Jackson because I don’t try to get 
publicity. And I’m not easy to interview, 
which is important, because the favorite Red 
Sox player should be a private person like Yaz 
— somebody who’s hard to get to know.” 

‘Well, Mr. Rice, I have your resume here, 
and I see that you have more seniority than 
anybody else on the team besides Dwight 
Evans. And you have some good references 
here: Ralph Houk, Ned Martin, Walt Hriniak. 
Very good. Well, I should have a decision in 
about ten days or so. I'll call you down in 
South Carolina. Thanks so much for stopping 
by, and please send in Mr. Evans on your way 


Out. 
eK KK 


“Hello, Mr. Fan, I’m Dwight Evans. They 
call me Dewey, as you probably know.”’ 

“Yes, Mr. Evans, I know. Hell of a con- 
tract they signed you to, wasn’t it? Heh-heh. 
Well, let’s see. You have more seniority 
than anybody else.”’ , 

“And that’s important. I’ve seen them all. 
Yaz, Petrocelli, Mike Nagy, 
Tony Conigliaro, Rick Burleson, Bob Watson, 
and Bob Veal, John Curtis, and Rick Wise. I 
know how to get along with everybody.”’ 

“What other qualities do you. feel you 
possess tor this opening, Mr. Evans?”’ 

‘Well, I’m one heck of.a right fielder. I’ve 
won several gold gloves, and who will ever 
forget that catch I made against Joe Morgan 
in the world series in 1975? Plus, I’ve hit for 
power more recently, although my average. 
has fluctuated a lot. But I’ve worked like hell 
with Walt Hriniak on my hitting.” 

“What about your qualities in terms of 
personality?” 


ALLISON MIRAKIAN CAN CHANGE HOSPITALS 
WITHOUT STARTING OVER. 


ARMY ROTC. 


BE ALL YOU CAN BE. 


2 and 3 YEAR SCHOLARSHIPS APPLICATIONS ARE NOW BEING ACCEPTED. FOR MORE INFORMA- 
TION CONTACT CAPTAIN BRUNER AT 656-2966 OR VISIT HIM AT 601 MAIN STREET. 


Luis Aparicio, - 


“The thing is, I play right field, so I know 
the border fans — the people who sit: right 
near the bleacher bumbs, the people who sit 
right behind the bullpen. I know the young 
type, the Back Bay college students, the 
people who make up the bulk of Boston’s 
future spectator clientele, no doubt.”’ 

“Well, I must admit I’ve seen many games 
from the right field stand. Now, your resume 
says you can be reached in California. I know 
you’ve been with the team a long time, and 
that’s important to people like me. I’ll try to 
get back to you in ten days or so. Could you 
please send in Mr. Boggs?” 

eK RK 

‘Mr. Boggs, how are you? Make yourself 
at home. How’s Debby doin’?”’ 

“Oh, just fine sir. Her chicken’s still really 
good.” 

“Tell me, Mr. Boggs. This position nor- 
mally requires some old timer or veteran. 
After all, we New Englanders admire the 
blue collar type. The guy who sticks around 
with a team for a long time, and doesn’t jump 
the band wagon for a better deal. I hope you 
won’t do that before your career is over.”’ 

“Oh, don’t worry about that, Mr. Fan. 
I’m really happy here in Boston. I won the 
batting title last year and I just had a real 
good time playing here in front of the fans at 
Fenway. This is the best park in America, and 
the fans are the most loyal. I would never 
want to leave.” . 

“But you’re so young. Just two years in 
the big leagues.”’ 

“But that’s the type of guy you want. 
Remember, Yaz was made captain in 1964 
when he was just in his fourth year. They 
needed leadership on a team that was in 


‘shambles. That’s the way we are now. We 


have a lot of problems, but a young guy like 
me could just take charge and be a fan favor- 
ite for years. You don’t want somebody like 


‘Rice who will be the favorite player for 


just ten years. You want somebody who will 
hold that job for 20 seasons.” 

“Well, you seem like a bright young man, 
Mr. Boggs. Now we'll put your resume on file, 
and I’ll have my secretary call you in Florida 
with my decision. Good day, now.”’ r 


scholarships that cover full tui- 
tion, books, and lab fees, plus 
up to $1,000 each year it’s in 
effect. 

You put theory into prac- 
tice in a hurry, too, in ROTC. 
Between your Junior and Senior 
year you may spend 6 weeks 
working in an Army hospital— 
learning what it’s like to earn 
the respect, prestige and 
privileges that go with being an 
Army officer. 

To find out if you can 
qualify for an Army ROTC 
scholarship, contact an Army 
ROTC officer on your campus. 


HEY C/MON GUYS... WHERE'S 
THE RAUL 7 WHEN ARE we 
GONNA START 7! 


BEING AN 
INDOOR SoccER 
GOAUE REauREs 
QUICK REFLEXES , Goon 
EYESIGHT AND KEEN 


STUDY ABROAD AT THE 
ITHACA COLLEGE 


LONDON CENTER 
m SEMESTER OR YEAR PROGRAM 

m ITHACA COLLEGE CREDIT 

m BRITISH FACULTY 


COURSES — British and European studies are 
offered in literature, history, art history, drama, 
music, sociology, education, psychology, 
communications, and politics. Special program 
offered in Drama. internships available to 
students in Internationa! Business, 

Social Services, Communications and Political 
Science. 


Visits to the theatre, museums, galleries, 
schools, social and political institutions are 
_ an integral part of the curriculum. 


For further information write: 
International Programs - SP 
Ithaca College 

Ithaca, New York 14850 


James D. 


ROWELL 


Democratic 
ALDERMAN-WARD 1 


FULL AND PROGRESSIVE REPRESENTATION 
FOR ALL WARD ONE RESIDENTS 


BIKE PATH I support Question 4 which will provide a 

9 mile bike path to surround the city along our lake and 

riverfront. 

ENERGY I will push for stronger water and electric 

conservation measures to avoid higher costs and save 

resources. 

HOUSING | advocate cooperation between UVM and 

the city to develop on-campus townhouse apartments for 

students. 

CRIME I will work for closer coordination with the city 
_ police and Campus Security to end assaults and cut down 

on theft and break-ins. 


ENDORSED BY: 
VERMONT YOUNG DEMOCRATS 
UVM COLLEGE DEMOCRATS 


Paid for by ROWELL FOR ALDERMAN COMM. 


Last week was the un- 
pleasant reckoning, — but 
things got back to normal 
for the ski teams Saturday 
at the Williams College 
Winter Carnival. 

It was a_ reckoning 
because Vermont lost a 
carnival for the first time in 
nine years. And with top 
skiers Julie Woodworth, 
Bart Tuttle and Rich Weber 
all participating in national 
championships until Mon- 
day, the Cats might be in 
for some more reckoning 
this Saturday in the Eastern 
Championships, hosted by 
Middlebury. 

‘We’re beatable when 
the team isn’t complete,”’ 
said coach Chip LaCasse. 

In the Williams carnival, 


UVM won first place in the 


men’s 3x7.5 km _ nordic 
event, as Fred Thaulow 
anchored the winning time 


(52:54) for his third 
straight first-place finish. 
Meanwhile, the wom- 


en’s 3x5km relay team was 
barely beaten by New 
Hampshire, as the Cats took 
second by a margin of 
.19 seconds. 

The alpine events went 
in the opposite direction, as 
the men came in second and 


-| the women placed first. 


Led by a one-two finish 


in the slalom from Amy 


Bergstrom and _ Jennifer 


‘| Kennedy, the Cats nipped 


UNH by a point. The 
men needed a third- and 
fourth-place finish from 
Bart Tuttle and Scott Heald 
to salvage second place. 

For the first time in her 
collegiate career, freshman 
sensation Woodworth fell in 
the slalom event, closing the 
gap between Vermont and 
the Wildcats. 

The overall score for the 


‘|}men was UVM 317, Dart- 


mouth 260.5. Williams 
placed third with 253. The 
women didn’t have it so 
easy, as they shaved second 
place New Hampshire by 
6% points. Middlebury was 
a distant third. 

“If we- make mistakes 
we're going to lose,’ said 
LaCasse. “Here we went out 
to show what we were 
really made of, 

“Things came too easily 
for us in the past. After the 
Dartmouth loss, I never had 
to say a word to that team. 
They’re all good skiers.”’ 


Men’s Track 

The men’s track team 
traveled to Maine last Satur- 
day, and lost to the Black 
Bears, 92-42, 


WINTER 
SPORTS 


UPDATE 


But according to coach 
Ed Kusiak, ‘‘We looked 
better in losing than they 
did in winning.”’ 

This can be said for 
several reasons. First, shot- 
putter Phil Hovencamp set a 
meet record in the 35 lb 
weight toss (587%’’), and set 
a meet and field house mark 
in the shot put (57’8’’). 

Jim Rideout also won 
two events, as he took first 
in the long jump (20’5’’) 
and the triple jump, which 
turned out to be a New 
England qualifier (45’7’’). 

Meanwhile, Steve Phelps 
established a meet and 
UVM record as he won the 
880 yd. run (1:54.8). Rich 
Bolog rounded out the first 
place finishes as he ran the 
60 yd. dash in 6.6 seconds. 

KK 

But perhaps the most 
pleasant surprises to Kusiak 
are his new pole vaulter, 
Dale Flanders, and Chris 
Wieland, a. senior weight 
lifter who,Hovencamp met 
in the weight room. Wieland 
became interested in shot- 
putting for UVM and the 
rest is history. He threw the 
35 lb. weight 52 feet last 
fall and placed fourth in the 
Eastern Championships. 
Against Maine, Wieland. 
took second place with a 
heave of 496%”. 

“Chris gave one of the 
greatest performances I’ve 
ever seen accomplished in 
one year,’ said Kusiak, 
referring to the 52 foot 
toss, a feat almost unheard 
of for a relative newcomer 
to the sport. 

According to Kusiak, 
assistant coach Dave Swan 
“did a heck of a job with 
Chris. He really had tremen- 
dous patience.”’ 

Flanders meanwhile fills 
what was a glaring void on 
last year’s squad. Against 
Maine he took second place, 
soaring an even 13 feet in 
an event that continually 
plagued the ‘Junkyard 
Dogs ” of 1982-88. 


The Maine meet ‘‘was 


- close until the last three 
events of the afternoon,” 
said Kusiak. ‘“‘Up until the 
lastuthree events (mile relay, 


Skiing, Track Prepare 


two mile relay, and two 
mile run) they (Maine) were 
worried. It was a crazy 
meet, with a lopsided score, 


but we had great perfor- 
mances while they had 
mediocre performances.”’ 


Women’s Track 

The women’s _ track 
team has completed an 8-0 
season, identical to the 
men’s undefeated mark ofa 
year ago. 

Next on the agenda is 
the New England Cham- 
pionships, to be held at 
Boston College this week- 
end. The women will have 
strong representation, not- 
ably Chris Boehmer, who 
holds the best performances 


- in the East in the long and 


triple jump. 

In addition, Nancy Fay 
(high jump), Melissa Moran 
(400m and hurdles) and 
Sarah Houghaboom (55m 


dash) should “hang in 
there,’”’ according to Kusiak. 
KKK 


The men’s edition of 
the New England Cham- 
pionships willbe held at 
Boston University this 
weekend. As for both the 
men’s and women’s teams, 
Kusiak expects “‘to be in 
the top five,” . 

“The teams to watch 
will be BC, BU, Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island, and us,” 
he said. ‘‘We can’t touch 
BC, BU or UConn, but we’ll 
just try to get the best 


individual performances 
possible.” ; 
Women’s Basketball 


This past week the Cats 
posted a 1-2 record. UVM 
beat St. Lawrence, 80-65, 
on Feb. 15, but were swept 
in a weekend doubleheader 
by Maine, 99-72, and 80-65. 
Vermont is now 5-17 with 
three games remaining. 

In the St. Lawrence 
game, UVM’s man to man 
defense forced numerous 
turnovers and proved to be 
the driving point of the win. 
“Our man to man defense 
was excellent. It broke the 
game wide open,” said 
coach Robyn Markey. 

In addition, the win was 
an all around effort. ‘‘I was 
very pleased,’’ Markey said. 
“It. was a good team effort. 
Everyone got a chance to 
play.”’ 

UVM was led by Cindy 
Malinowski (16 _ points), 
Christin Gladu (12 points), 
Sheila Martin and Candy 
Halverson, each with 10 
points. 

—Kevin Bushweller 


Athlete of the Week 


Last Saturday, against 


Maine, Steve Phelps broke. 


his own record in the 880 
meter run. He set the new 
record at 1.54.8, clipping 
exactly two seconds off of 
the old mark and easily 
beating his oppunents. The 
time currently ranks Phelps 
fourth in New England. 
Phelps has been a solid 
performer all season as he 
has yet to lose in the 880 


and only lost once (by 
disqualification) in the 600 
yard run, an event in which 
he also holds the UVM 
record with a time of 
1.18.4. Phelps is a junior 
from Burlington. 

Phelps, who runs all 
three seasons, also owns a 
Gardner-Collins cage record 
of 1.07.2 in the 500 meter 
event. 

—Amos Kamil 
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Round-Trip Fares Adult Children 
Montpelier $25.00 $12.50 


White River Jct. 37.00 18.50 FUTON GALLERY 
Bellow Falls 45.50 23.00 19 Church St. Burl, 658-4313 


; AKE Brattleboro 47.50 | 24.00 


There’s never been a better time to take 


: Amtrak to all the fun and excitement of beautiful 
awe : RAK O Montreal. Because from now through March 


31st Amtrak will take you there for the one-way 


T fare and bring you back for just $5. : ee ee 
ON REAL You'll enjoy all the comforts of Amtrak’s on- 


board service. Wide, comfortable seats. And 


snacks, sandwiches and beverages are always is 
Now. AND available. So you can forget the hassles of driv- Wi Id Onts 
. “4 ry vf Sew 


22ChuwhSe. Qo Qe > 


ing and weather conditions and arrive in 
Montreal relaxed. 

Amtrak’s Montrealer is a fare deal for the 
whole family. Children travel for half-price. 

Reservations must be made in advance and 
travel completed within 5 days? : 
Your travel agent can give you 
complete details. 

Or call us at 800-USA-RAIL 
to find out why, with Amtrak, 
you’re on the right track to 
magical Montreal. 


ELL BRIN 
You BAcK 
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CUSTOM 
DESIGNS 


OPI 


LEATHER 


PED PL III 


WEDDINGS 
ALTERATIONS 


*OTHER RESTRICTIONS MAY APPLY. 


Seven y r Crown 


KP eegee 
S490 86TTLE0 UNDER US GOVERNMENT SUPERVIO€ 


“icrg 8 OSEPH E SEAGRAM & SONS 
EuRG "NO BALTIMORE MD SO SAN FRANCISCO a 
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The PRIME Cut 
PRIME Rib 
New York Sirloin 

Top Sirloin 
Petite Sirloin 
Teriyaki Sirloin 
Steak Kabob 


2 id Barbecue Sirloin 
2 eshing. Seagram © «able Ground Sirloin 
" stir up som hing kate is Bie is even dete enJ Baked Stuffed Shrimp 
ee eee eg o hot mu ber, stir 
Bil ingen Praacing 1 


le you 


Broiled Scrod 
Whi ® Real chart pers r r ing. Seafood Platter 
and diet 7 Up’ R e ts t ings Ss tl Seafood Royale 
moderation. 9 cn g Sea Scallops 
Seagrams aon 
ff Barbecued Chicken Breast 
Teriyaki Chicken Breast 
- Shrimp and Sirloin 
Chicken Terlyaki and Sirtoin 
Scallops and Sirloin 
Three Kabeb - 


Soup Bar 
Salod Bar 


Serving dally; Lunch 14:30-3:00 PM 
Ceres from 5PM , 


PRIME 
9). factor 


— 


® 
1984 SEAGRAM DISTILLERS CO., N.Y., N.Y AMERICAN WHISKEY-A BLEND Seng 
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Feb.24 8-12 


Cheers for the Blues 


Cats Lose Again 
in Mass., 73-64 


Continued from page 24 
Vermont down to 7-17 on 
the season (3-8 in the ECAC 
North Atlantic). UVM will 
play tomorrow at New 
Hampshire (7:30, WVMT 
620 AM) before concluding 
the regular season in Buffa- 
lo the following weekend 
with games against Niagara 
and Canisius. Whitmore said 
last week he would be 
pleased with a split in these 
final four games, but it is 
doubtful UVM will get as 
good a chance to win any of 
the remaining contests. 

“TI think we performed 
well,” said Payne. ‘“The 


he spoke to reporters about 
his 12-10 team. “These are 
the types you’ve got to 
win,” he  said.. “Its eae 
concentration game. That’s 
where you find out what 
you’re made of.” 

‘“We’ve been (off and 
on, sometimes) just playing 
the level of our competi- 
tion. But we’re going to 
keep on improving.’ 


What’s Cookin’: Hudson 
had 18 points for the Cats... 
Vinson led B.U. with 15... 
UVM _ was. outrebounded, 
40-28... The Terriers com- 
mitted 24 turnovers; UVM 


Friday Jiff & The Choosey Mothers ie en Feri se 208 ae 
- ak isati = = was ... The Cats will be 
Feb. 24 4-10 improvisational comedy other games. (But). T° ees eanoee four dale 


Tuesday 
Feb. 28 8-12 


Wednesday 


Feb. 29: 8-12 


Thursday 
March 1 8-12 


Friday 


March 2 8-12 


FREE U 


‘‘Being There”’ 


Leap Year Celebration 
Prove your birthday is today & win a free 
Fred’s Pub Shirt! 


Cheers for the Blues 


Stronger Than Dirt 


Live Entertainment 


VM Tumbler with Pepsi and Hot Dog $1.25 


thought we could have won 
this one in regulation.” 

Thompson, who led all 
scorers with 20 points and 
10 rebounds, thought 
UVM’s problems late in the 
game resulted from having 
three players on the bench 
with five fouls and from a 
general level of weariness as 
well. “We played 
well,” he said. “‘But we’ve 
been on this side of the coin 
already. It would be nice to 
win one.” 

It was a tiring night for 
B.U.’s rookie coach John 


losing streak against UNH 
tomorrow. Earlier this year, 
UVM bowed to the Wildcats 
at Burlington, 71-63... The 
ECAC North Atlantic play- 
offs begin on March 5 with 
the quarterfinal round. The 
number one ranked team 
will host the eight: ranked 
team; number two will host 
number seven, etc. Unless 
things change dramatically, 
Vermont, the — seventh- 
ranked team, will be playing 
at either B.U., New Hamp- 
shire, or Canisius. The semi- 
final and final rounds will 


“\ 


Drafts ‘75 Free Popcorn Ptchers $3 
UVM ID Recquired - 


Kuester. Earlier in the sea- 
son, with Plummer out 
because of a bad ankle, the 
mentor watched Vermont 
upset the Terriers, 63-59, in 
Burlington. Saturday, how- 


be played at the sites 
of the higher remaining 
seeds... Hudson leads Ver- 
mont with 15.6 ppg... 
Thompson leads the team in 
rebounding,. averaging 6. a 


ever, Kuester was giddy as__ per game. 
Semester at Sea 
Hockey Team Trounced 
THE Continued from page 24 
WORLD as he wheeled around the net, hesitated, and slid it 
past Thygesen for a 4-1 lead. 
IS YOUR The Chiefs opened the second period with a quick 
Cc AMPU S goal, as Craig completed his hat trick, catching the Cats 
asleep on the face off and breaking in for the goal 
after five seconds. Vermont refused to lay down and 
ES die, however, for if the first period was all Lowell, the 
TWO AROUND-THE second was all UVM’s. The Cats countered with three 
WORLD SAILINGS goals, narrowing the Lowell lead to 5-4. 


Mark Litton opened the scoring before the first. 
minute had expired, taking a centering pass in front 
from Mike O’Connor and lifting a shot past Demole’s 
shoulder. Two minutes later the Cats capitalized on a 
Lowell penalty when the high-scoring tandem of Matt 
Winnicki and Kevin Foster hooked up for the power 
play goal. Winnicki slid the pass in from his left point 
position to Foster, who beat an out-of-position Demole 
to the empty net for his 20th goal of the season. 

“We knew they’d get going eventually,” said Lowell 
coach Bill Riley. “We were fearful of them. We didn’t 
look at their record, just how they worked all year.” 

Vermont continued to control, but did not score | 
again until 17:24, when Chris DeLorey batted a loose . 
puck in front just underneath the crossbar. The play was 
set up by DeLorey’s hustle in the corner and assisted by 
Jeff Capello and McConnell. 

But Lowell tallied four goals in the third period, 
charging further ahead on McCarroll’s goal and sealing 
the victory on O’Neill’s two goais and Mahan’s second 
tally. What Cross considered a flat game for Vermont 
became a blowout, despite what seemed to be even play 
in the final 20 minutes. 

‘We played hard in the third period, but they capi- 
talized on our mistakes,’ said Cross. ‘‘When you take 
chances on offense, you weaken the defense.” 

Mahan’s goal came on a backhander that glanced off 
Thygesen’s skate and rolled into the net. O’Neill round- 
ed out the scoring, converting a three-on-two break on 
a pass from Chris Wright with a slapshot that bens 
Thygesen inside the near post as time expired. 


EACH YEAR 


Departs in January from Ft. 
Lauderdale, Florida Departs Seattle 
in September with stops in the Orient, 

the Middle East and the Mediterranean. 


Sponsored by the University of Pittsburgh, Semester at Sea 
offers students an academic program of the highest standards 
with related in-port experiences. This full semester is available to 
qualified students from all accredited colleges and universties. 


With faculty drawn from the University of Pittsburgh and 
other leading universities and augmented by guest experts, more 
than 60 university courses are offered. 


The S.S. UNIVERSE is a fully air-conditioned, 18,000 ton 
ship , registered in Liberia and built in America. Semester at Sea 
admits students without regard to color, race or creed. 


For complete details in a color brochure, 
write Semester at Sea, UCIS, University of 
Pittsburgh, Forbes Quadrangle, Pittsburgh, 
PA 15260 or call toll-free (800)854-0195 or 
(412)624-6021 in Pennsylvania. — 


Adult Education Programs are also available. 
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UCS FILM SERIES 
SPRING 1984 


SHOWTIME 7:30 
MARSH LOUNGE BILLINGS CENTER 


MARCH 


1 


start yours. Be a-scientific-engineering officer in the 


FOLLOWING THE TUNDRA WOLF 
The life cycle of the tundra wolf through their annual trek. 


LAVENDER 

An honest approach to an aspect of human sexuality, Les- 
bianism. 

IN THE BEST INTERESTS OF THE 
CHILDREN 

New perspectives in lesbian role definitions and lifestyles 
within the family: 
BOTTLE BABIES 

A documentary report on the link between multinational cor- 
porations and world hunger. 


HOW THE WEST WAS WON — AND HONOR 
LOST : 
Poses the question: Where is honor in this native history? 
NAVAJO: THE LAST RED INDIANS 
Exploration of the cultural discrepancy between the Navajo 
Indian nation and the white American society. 


MARTIN LUTHER KING JR.: FROM 
MONTGOMERY TO MEMPHIS | 


Follows Dr. King in his struggles against the oppression of 
black people. 


FROM THESE ROOTS 


Documentary of the artistic, social and political renaissance 
of Afro-Americans in Harlem, in the 1920's. 


APRIL 


5 


ALBERT EINSTEIN: THE EDUCATION OF A 
GENIUS 

The development of the relationship between Einstein’s non- 
verbal and 1magistic thinking and the combination of science 
and art found in his life 


SOUTH AFRICA: THE WHITE LAAGER 
The history of Afrikaner nationalism and the development of 
apartheid in South Africa. 


GEORGIA O’KEEFFE 
A film study of the artist Georgia O'Keeffe. 
KILLING US SOFTLY 


A look at media. How it exploits women. 


IF YOU LOVE THIS PLANET 
Helen Caldicott speaks on Nuclear War. America in transi- 
tion. 


BE IN THE FOREFRONT OF TODAY’S TECHNOLOGY 


AS A SCIENTIFIC-ENGINEERING OFFICER 


Our scientific-engineering officers are planning and designing tomorrow’s 
weapon systems today. Many are seeing their ideas and concepts materialize. They 
have the finest, state-of-the-art equipment to test their theories. The working envi- 
ronment is conducive to research. And Air Force ex- 
perience is second to none. You can be part of this 
dynamic team if you have a scientific or engineering 
degree. Your first step will be Officer Training 
School. Help us shape our future as we help you 


Air Force. Contact your Air Force recruiter at 
1 Burlington Square on Thursday and Fridays (864-0695)or 
call collect Monday-Wednesday at 603-625-4736. Tsgt Fou- 
quette is also available for appointments Thursday evenings 
at the Sheraton Inn on Williston Rd. 


JHOD R{ GI 


A great way of life. 
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THUR 2/23 


FILMS 


SA Films: Love and Death, B-106 
Angell: 7.9:30,12 


LECTURE 


“Anthropology of Learning”: 
Memorial Lounge, Distinguished 
Lecturers’ Series, 80m 


ian, 


WORKSHOP 


“Hanging Loose in an Uptight 
World”: spotting stress and 
avoiding burnout; Student Health 
Center Lounge. second floor by 
Wellness Promotion. Center, 7:30 
pm. Call x4485 to register 

Encourage your Legislator to sup- 
port UVM: Letter Writing Workshop 
Billings Marsh Lounge, 7:30}(m 


AUDITIONS 


Mother Courage: auditions at Royall 


Xe 4om 
CONCERT 


The Outlaws: at Middlebury College 
Fieldhouse, 80m 


SPORTS 


Women’s Basketball: 
Hampshire, 7OmM 


New 


at 


HELP WANTED 


OVERSEAS JOBS: Summerl/year 
round. Europe, S.America, 
Australia, Asia. All fields. 
$500-$1200 monthly. Sightseeing. 
Free info. Write IJC Box 52-VT 1, 
Corona Del Mar, CA 92625. 


PERSONAL CARE ATTENDANT 
wanted to provide part/time even- 
ing help] for a disabled woman (ex. 
UVM student) living in Winooski. 
Nae 655-2730 for details and salary 


TEST YOURSELF. Can you 
manage your time productively? 
Work 2-4 hrs/wk consistently? Are 
you success-oriented? Self- 
motivated? Marketing position 
available on campus. 
1-800-243-6679. 


BOSTON ADVENTURE: Explore 

of exciting city while 
working as live in childcare worker. 
Many _one year commit- 
ment. Allene Fisch, Childcare 
Placement Service, 149 
Buckminster Road, Brookline, 


Mass.02146. 617-566-6294. 


; sunglasses. 


CALENDAR 


ERI 2/04 =| 


MEETING 


Sobriety Group Meetings: John 
Dewey Lounge, Old Mill, 4m 
Medieval Club: 109 Old Mill, 7m 


SPEAKER 


“Hypnosis in Forensic Psychology”: 
314 John Dewey Hall, Colloquium 
Senes, 40m 


AUDITIONS 


Mother Courage: [Royall Tyler Theatre 
4om 


FILMS 


SA Films: 
7,9:30;12 


White Wilderness: \Walt Disney nature 
film, Fletcher Free Library, 20m 


Missing; B-106 Angell 


Nazi Propoganda Film: Triumpn of 
the Will; with discussion, 4.10 pom 


Aiken 104 


SPORTS 


+ | Men's and Women’s Indoor Track: 


at New England Championships 
hosted by Boston University 

Men’s and Women’s Ski: at Mid: 
dlebury Carnival Eastern Cham- 
pionships: Alpine Middlebury 
Snow Bowl, Nordic - Breacloaf Tour 
ing Center 


Men‘s Basketball: 
shire, 7 300M 


at New Hamp- 


Women’s Swim: cat New England 
Championshios. (host and time 
TBA) 


MUSIC 


Cindy Kallet: folk music, at College 
Street Congregational Church, 
80m Call 849-6968 for info 


ENTREPENEURS/SALESPEOPLE 
ACT NOW!! National company 
seeks aggressive salespeople to sell 
Earnings 
$300-1000/semester. Write P.O 0540 
Brown University, Providence R.I. 
02912. 


VOLUNTEERS NEEDED for 
evaluation of acne medication. 
Treatment lasts for 12 weeks. Safe, 
effective, and free. Call 656-4570. 


FOR SALE 


1974 DATSUN 710. Runs great, 
always starts. Just passed 1 year in- 
spection. Call Kathy at 863-2136. 


Retail VUARNETS are overpriced. 
Here’s a second hand pair in perfect 
condition at a fair price. Black with 
grey band and case. Call Alden at 
862-4212 


1978 FORD ROAD TRIP VAN. 
Runs great and well maintained 
stereo, CB, stove, fridge, sink, 
bunks, panelled, carpeted, in- 
sulated and much more. Call Mike 
at 862-4844, 


ISAT 2/25 


MUSIC 


Freddie Hubbard: Jazz; Flynn, Lane 
Series, 80M 

Contra and Square Dance: 
Charlotte Town Hall, 8om. Call 
849-6968 for info 


IMON 2/27 


SEMINAR 


“Synaptic Organization and High- 
resolution 2-deoxyglucose Analyses 
of the ¢ ae System; 105 Marsh 
Life, 4:106m 

ace a Tutor When You Need 
One”: 232 Old Mill, 415 om, by 
STAY and Counseling and Testing 


Gathering: ea re the meaning of 
3 loss of c loved one; Christ Church 

ounge. coe: Campus. 
7 300m ae ¥3882 for info 


TUES 2/28 


MEETING 


SA Senate: North Lounge. Billings, 
5:3010m 


WORKSHOP 


“Self Hypnosis for Personal Growth”: 
john Dewey Lounge, Old Mill, 
4 306m 


eS Kn 


DOWN CB SKI PARKA, 1 season 
old; $75. Silk & lambswool sweaters 
under $10. Call 658-1978. All Ladies 
Medium. 


COLLIE PUPPIES: AKC. Both 
parents are farm dogs. Call 
899-2080 or 769-5749, please leave 
message on recorder. Ready in 2 
weeks. 


GOOD USED STEREUS: Bought 
and sold. Audio Exchange, 
863-3711. 8:30am.-5:30pm. Tuesday 
through Saturday. 


SERVICES 


TYPING: 1-5 pages: $1.50/page. 6-10 
pages: $1.35/page. Over 10 pages: 
$1.25/page. Spelling corrections, 
downtown drop-off, overnight ser- 
vice, no calls past 9pm. 899-3640. 


ATTENTION ALL R.A./H.A.’S who 
are Health and prevention oriented: 
Demonstrations available for your 
floor/hall in: Introductory Massage 
and/or Stress Management. Leave 
name and number for Kenn 
Sperling at 862-2970. 


MISC 


MeMahon 


Performance: Paul 

How | Love Your Paintings at Flem 
ing Auditorium; call x2090 for info. 2 
& Bom 


SPORTS 


Men’‘s and Women’s Indoor Track: 
at Boston University 

Men’s and Women’s Ski: at Mid 
dlebury Carnival Eastern Cham- 
pionships 

Women’s Swim: at New England 
Championships 
Hockey: at 
7:300m 
Women’s Gymnastics: Nor- 
theastern at UVM, lom 


Boston Universtiy. 


4 
WED 2/29 


SEMINAR 


“Application of Academics in the 
Work Place’: Memorial Lounge. 


featuring guest alumni, 7PM 


“The Agony and The Art: a Look at 
Holocaust Poetry’, presented by the 
German/Russian Dept, 4om 
Memorial Lounge, Waterman 


WORKSHOP > 


Self Defense: Gymanstics Suite, by 
Rec Sports, 7pm. Call x4485 to 
register 


° | J Ws 
Clay Installation: The Gallery, L/L. 
through. 3/15 


Watercolors: Lower Lobby, Royall 
Tyler Theatre, through 3/17 


DO YOU WANT TO QUIT 
SMOKING? Researchers at the 
UVM psychology department will 
be conducting a study of smoking 
reduction and cessation. Adult 
smokers are invited to participate 
in this research project which 
employs a new technique requiring 
a 12-20 hour commitment. Call 
656-2670 weekdays between 8-4:30 


LADIES: FORMALS 
APPROACHING? Do you have a 
dress? Wear an original! High 
fashion clothing designed and made 
to order. Your ideas or mine. Very 
reasonable prices. Paul R. Ken- 
nedy, X2950 or write Box 267 Tup- 
per Hall. 


MISC 


MUSIC: Come sing with all the 


strength, vitality and beauty that 
you are. Paul Temple, the Alter- 
native Voice teacher. Contact Voice 
of the Earth, 658-3871. 


LOWEST AIRFARES TO EUROPE 
and we have them! Call Campus 
Travel-Tollfree: 800-243-6000. 
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SUN 2/26 


SKIING 


Ski All Day: UVM Alumni X-Country 
Ski Day at Trapp Family Lodge. 


SPORTS 


Men’s Gymnastics: New England 
Championships at UVM, noon. 
Women’s Basketball: at St 
Michael's, 2m 


FILMS 


Orpheus: Fleming Auditorium, 2om 
Happy Birth-Nite: Marsh Lounge, Bill- 
ings, discussion following, 7pm 


SPORTS 


Hockey: at Maine. 7.30pm 


MEETING 


Horse Club: discussion and video 
on. show jumping,- 6pm Call 
658-6915 for info 


LECTURE - 


Scandinavian Cultures: lecture and} 
slide presentation, 301 Williams, 
3:300M 


MEETING 


VT Women’s Political Caucus: fFiet 
cher Free Library Pickering Room. 
7-9om 


Intervarsity Christian Fellowship: 
426 Waterman, 6:306m 


Maranatha Full Gospel Christian’ 
Fellowship: 30] Pomeroy. 7om 


Campus Crusade for Christ:  L/ 
B132, 80m 


LECTURE 


“We Solemnly Swear’: fh 
dynamics of courtroom drama, SO 
Burlington Library, 550 Dorset Street] _ 
7-30—EM 


- 


Polaroid Portraits and Paintings: 
Francis Colburn Gallery. throug 
3/1 


Costume Design: Craftstoury Room, 
Royal! Tyler Theatre, through 3/3. - 


AKEEM: May all your birthday 
dreams come true. Love always, 


WHOEVER picked up my black CB 
jacket from Terrill Hall last thurs- 
day, please return it to Kappa 
Alpha Theta, 215 So. Prospect. 
864-5502, Reward. 


C: Happy 20th. Mi amore, J. 


FROG: You may be the victim of 
unfounded gossip, but we all know 
the truth.(Some things are physical- 
ly impossible.)-Dicat. 


WANTED: 3-4 bedroom apartment, 
5 min. walk from UVM campus. 
Beginning May 1984. Call beset 
Ask for Mark in 204. 


DEAREST CHRIS W., Feb 28 is 
almost here! What did you have ia 


mind...for our anniversary?!? | 
Animal 


KELLY 0’- Hope you have an ¢x 
cellent birthday. Love, Nose. 


LOST: Gold Waltham watch with 
roman numerals. Lost betwee? — 
Williams Hall and Loomis Street | 
last Friday. REWARD! 658-0985. 


RAL: I miss you!!!-Jo. 


ee 


“y 


| Problem Solving 


Running up against brick walls? 
Trying to open locked doors? We 
can help! Free! We are Jackhammer 
— the UVM Brain Trust. We can 


help you solve problems using 
highly successful methods. No 
personal counseling. Only non- 


clinical problems blocking your 
daily routines. For more info. call 
Kirk or Jeff at 656-4267. 


Grand Canyon 
The Alumni Association is 
offering a Grand Canyon River 
Adventure April 28-May 9, 1984, 
led by Susan Morse, UVM natural- 
ist. Sue has traveled extensively in 
Arizona and has an intimate first- 
hand knowledge of the environ- 
ment. 
Alumni, parents, students and 
- friends of the University interested 
in participating in this experience, 
please contact the Alumni Office 


(656-2010) for further information. 


Going South? 

All students planning on spend- 
ing spring break in Daytona Beach 
should pick up a special edition of 
the Alligator. The student news- 
paper at the University of Florida, 
The Independent Florida Alligator, 
has published a special Daytona 
Beach preview edition. For impor- 
tant and entertaining information 
on spring break in Daytona Beach, 
pick up your free copy of the 
Alligator at the information table in 
Billings Center. 


Volunteers for NYC 


The Council on International 
Education Exchange is initiating an 
exciting new voluntary service 
project this summer at _ Ellis 
Island/the Statue of Liberty for 
U.S. and international youth. 


The Mayor’s Arts Council Presents: 


CAMPUS NOTES 


The application deadline is May | 


1, 1984. Forms and additional 
information are available at the 
Office of International Students 
and Overseas Programs, B-161 
Living/Learning Center. 


The Outlaws 


The Outlaws, one of the most 
exciting rock bands to hit the stage, 
will appear at the Middlebury 
College Fieldhouse for the Klon- 
dike Rush Winter Carnival Concert 
on Thursday, February 23, at 8:00 
p.m. For more ticket information, 
call the Middlebury College student 
info desk at (802) 
x5338. 


GIVEN Security 


Commencing on Monday, Feb- 
ruary 27, the Given, Rowell, 
Medical Alumni Complex will insti- 
tute a card-access-only security 


388-3711, | 


Training Teachers 


are majoring in elementary or 
secondary education. This concen- 


tration seeks to train regular 
classroom teachers with special 
education — skills. Contact thé 


Responsive Teacher Program, 5383 
Waterman, for information. Com- 
pleted applications are due March 
10, 1984, 


Snow Sculpture 
Garden Way Living Center is 


| sponsoring a snow sculpture contest 


during the Winter Water Front 
Festival in Burlington on Feb. 25 
between the hours of 10:00 a.m. 


Jand 3:00 p.m. Come create the 


most authentic looking wood burn- 


jing stove and win a $100 gift 


system from 9 p.m. to 5:30 a.m. on - 


weekdays and all day and night on 
holidays and weekends. Faculty, 
staff, and students affiliated with 
the Division of Health Sciences 
received their security cards and 


were briefed on the use of the new: 


system earlier this week. During the 
new security hours, access to the 
Dana Medical Library for those 
without security cards will be 
available only through the northern 
door of the Given Building diagon- 
ally across from Converse Hall. 


WORC 

The Women’s Organization and 
Referral Center is presently organ- 
izing its activities for the semester 
and is interested in suggestions for 
projects. Our meetings are held at 
the WORC office (upstairs Billings 
on the. third floor balcony) on 
Sunday evenings at 7:00 p.m. 
beginning February 26. 


Winter Waterfront Péstival 


Friday, February 24 


5:00-Parade: Marketplace 
7:00-Streeteen Dancers (M) 
8:00-The Boyz (M) 
9:00-Michael Hurley Band (M) 
10:00-The Daylights (M) (Formerly the Spiders) 


. Saturday, February 25 


10:00-First Run:Alpine (DS) 
Booths and Concessions open (H) 
11:00-T.V. Bojangles (M) 


12:00-Nancy Beaven (M) Cross Country Skiing (FC) 


Children’s Animated Films (H) 
1:00-Green Mountain Volunteers (M) 
Second Run: Alpine Skiing (DS) 


Historic Evolution of the Waterfront (H) 


1-3-Ice Fishing Derby (L) 
2:00-Lar Duggan/Steve James Quartet (M) 
Children’s Animated Films (H) 
Lumberjack Demonstration (O) 
3:00-Jazz Co. (M) 
Judging of Snow Sculptures (O) 
4:00-Pink Elephant Theatre (M) 
Skiing Awards Ceremony (A) 
5:00-Three Wheel Drive (M) 
The Legends of American Skiing (A) 
1-5-Follet House Tour 
_ 8:00-Susan Ellinger (M) 
9:00-The Chapped Lips (M) 


GOT SOME MAIL THERE, 


oA 


Sunday, February 26 


10:00-First Run: Alpine Skiing (DS) 
Booths and Concessions open (H) 
Kite Building (O) 
11:00-The Spin-Outs (M) 
11:30-Richard Giroux (M) 
Ice Skating Races (PP) 
Road Race (DC) 
Ice Fishing Derby (PP) 
Hockey Skills Competition (DC) 
Second Run: Alpine Skiing (DS) 
2:00-Jugglers from Mars (H) 
Ice Board Sailing (L) 
Chris Gero (M) 
3:00-Tom MacKenzie (M) 
4:00-Bluebird (M) ; 
Skiing Awards Ceremony (M) 
5:00-Vermont Jazz Ensemble (M) 
7:00-Fireworks (L) 


Key to Locations 

(M) Mainstage, Haigh Bldg. 
(DS)Depot Street 

(L) Lake in front of Haigh Bldg. 
(PP)Perkins Pier 

(O) Outside the Haigh Bldg? 
(A) the Atrium, Burl.Sq.Mall 
(H) Haigh Bldg. 

(DC)Dockside Cafe 

(FC)Foot of College St. 


How ABOUT You, THEO 7 
WELL... IVE Got THIS 
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certificate to the Garden Way 
Living Center. Registration forms 


}may be found on the table in 


Billings Student Center or in The 
Garden Way Living Center on 
Williston Road, South Burlington. 
For more information, call Keith 
Begun at 655-0237. 


Ward One. 


Wednesday, February 29 at 
7:00 p.m. in Billings North Lounge 
is your chance to meet Aldermanic 
and School Board candidates for 
Ward One. Aldermanic candidates 
Rik Musty, Progressive Coalition, 
and James Rowell, Democrat, and 
School Board candidates Steve 
Hamilton, Progressive Coalition, 
and Joseph Bauer, Democrat, will 
present their positions and answer 
questions. The forum is sponsored 
by the Union of Concerned Stu- 
dents. 


Hang Loose 


‘Hanging Loose in an Uptight 
World”’ — Spotting stressors, design- 


jing. action plan to reduce frustra- 


tion, vacillation, fatigue, missed 
deadlines, and feelings of being 
overwhelmed. 


| Techniques for reorganizing, 
setting priorities, dealing with pro- 


| crastination and irrational beliefs. 

Applications are being accepted | 
from sophomores in the College of | 
Education and Social Services who } 


Feb, 23, 7:30-9 p.m., Student 


Health Center Lounge. 
Paul McMahon 


The Fleming Museum presents 
Paul McMahon in performance on 
February 25 at 8:00 p.m. 
call 656-2090. 


Equestrian Club 


Keep in stride with the equine 
world. Come to the UVM Horse 
Club meeting Monday, February 27 
at 6:00 p.m. Guest speaker Susanna 
Schroer with video on show jump- 
ing. You don’t have to know about 
horses to be in the horse club. Bring 
a friend and have some fun. Watch 
posters for location. For more 
information call 658-6915. 


Scandinavian Slides 


Margarita Dencke will be giving 
a slide presentation and discussion 
on Scandinavian cultures past and 
present on Monday, Feb. 27 at 
3:30 p.m. The presentation will be 
held in 301 Williams. 


Sociology Day 


The Association of Sociology 
Students will be presenting a career 
day for interested. sociology and 
non-sociology majors on Monday, 
February 27. The event will be held 


at 4:30 in North Billings Lounge. 
Career Exploration 


Ever wondered what it’s like 
outside of UVM’s academic micro- 
cosm?! Here’s your chance to get 
an inside line on what’s happening 
in the professional work environ- 
}ment from UVM’s own Alumni. 
/Don’t miss a fascinating evening 
exploring your career at this year’s 
Annual Career Night hosted by the 
Student Alumni Council on Wed- 
nesday, February 29 at the Water- 
man Memorial Lounge. 

For more _ details 
Gardner at 656-2010. 
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CAREER CORNER 


Seniors wishing to interview with the following corpora- 
tions or organizations must have a credentials file set up 
at the Center for Career Development and must submit a 
resume for each, in person, at the CCD on the following 


dates: 


Star Market ~ 

Marine Corp. 

Learning Skills, Inc. 
Young, Inc. 
Navy Officers Program 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. 
Simmons Precision 


Career Workshops: 


Monday, Feb.27 
Wednesday, Feb.29 


DEAN'S OFFICE, HUH? BOY, T HATE 
THOSE LETTERS ! THEYRE ALWAYS 
SO MENACING... You NEVER KNOW 
WHAT THEW COULD CONTAIN... COULD 
BE A GRADUATION TENIAL, COULD 
BE A DEAN'S LIST NOTIFICATION, COULD 
BE ANYTHING! 


Feb.22-24 
Feb.22-24 
Feb.22-24 
Feb.27-29 
Feb.27-29 
Feb.27-29 
Feb.27-29 


Interview Workshop, 3-5pm. CCD 
Resume Workshop,3-5pm. CCD 
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Tracking Gary Hart’s Triumph 


dinator Eric Schwarz (right), celebrate after their candidate ran away with the New Hamp- 
shire primary Tuesday night. At right, dejected Mondale followers ponder the aftermath. 


By JOSHUA PRINCE 


MANCHESTER, N.H. — Above the din of 
victory, Jeanne Shaheen, Senator Gary Hart’s 
New Hampshire coordinator, could hardly be 
heard. But the moment the chants of “‘Hart in 
84” subsided, Shaheen introduced her candi- 
date: ‘From this night on, New Hampshire will 
be known as the Hartland of America.” 

The bedlam that ensued confirmed her 
claim. 

Hart’s upset of former Vice President Walter 
F. Mondale in the pivotal New Hampshire 
Democratic Presidential primary Tuesday spur- 
red a high degree of optimism and enthusiasm in 
the Colorado Senator’s own camp. 

Although Hart stayed only briefly at a 
reception held in his honor at a downtown 
Manchester restaurant, a shoulder to shoulder 
throng of exuberant supporters remained and 
reveled in their candidate’s victory. But the 
festive mood was offset by some serious discus- 
sion over the reasons for Hart’s win, and his 
future prospects for victory. 

Most Hart supporters dismissed the question 
of inclement weather as a factor in Hart’s 
triumph over Mondale. What many did attribute 
Hart’s success to was his appeal to voters of all 
affiliations. 

“I’ve maintained all along that the press has 
mislabeled Hart as a liberal,’’ said Shaheen. “I 


the 


think he’s liberal on some issues, conservative on 
others and he’s moderate on others... You’ve got 
to appeal to voters right across the board.’’ 

The crowd contained a disproportionate 
amount of young faces, many of which belonged 
to college supporters and organizers of Hart’s 
campaign. Eric Schwarz, Hart’s National Student 
Coordinator, cited students as important ele- 
ments in Hart’s win. 

“The key with students was not so much the 
student vote, as was their getting up here, 
volunteering, and bringing the message to the 
voters, door to door.”’ 

The grass roots campaign in New Hampshire 
was certainly beneficial to Hart, although 
Shaheen was ‘‘not sure that, if Mondale had 
stayed, it would have made any difference.” 
Hart’s persistence in pressing flesh all the way 
through Tuesday afternoon paid off. “In Ver- 
mont, certainly that will continue. But in larger 
states like Alabama and Massachusetts, it will 
have to become more of a media campaign,” 
said Schwarz in reference to door-to-door 
canvassing. 

But perhaps one of the most decisive factors 
in his win, as stressed by Hart himself in his 
speech, was the voters’ perceived need for the 
Democratic Party to ‘‘adopt a new generation of 
leadership.’’ Schwarz enforced Hart’s senti- 
ments. ‘“‘The message which won us this primary 
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today will stay the same, and that is that Gary 
Hart is the one leader offering new solutions for 
the future, and that he is not believing in the old 
arrangements that Walter Mondale is concerned 
with.”’ 

Ten minutes and 12 percentage points away 
was the Mondale reception, which seemed more 
like a wake than a party. There were but two 
couples on the dance floor, and the remainder of 
the reception room was uncrowded. The band, 
clad in red, white and blue, moved into a slow 
number, ‘‘It Must Be Heaven At Last.’’ Most of 
the campaigners milling about the room, and 
almost all with drink in hand, didn’t seem to 
think so. 

When asked about the reasons for Mondale’s 
defeat, George Spirou, a Democratic candidate 
for Governor in New Hampshire, automatically 
assumed the defensive. ‘“You ought to ask the 
other candidates that collapsed today. Fritz 
Mondale’s campaign did not collapse today. 
Cranston’s collapsed, Glenn’s collapsed, Jack- 
son’s collapsed, and the recipient of these 
collapses was Gary Hart. And therefore, Fritz 
Mondale is still the national party leader, and 
we'll go on to the next campaigns.”’ 

Despite claims to the contrary by the Hart 
front, members of the Mondale camp insisted 
the weather had everything to do with Mon- 
dale’s New Hampshire debacle. 


See CAMPAIGN, page 8 
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UVM?’s Literary 
Magazine Wants 


Best Student Writing 


By ALEX NEMEROV 

The editors of the Burlington 
Review, UVM’s semesterly creative 
writing outlet, know full well their 
job is difficult. Producing a 30- 
page-plus_ collection of original 
prose and poetry is not a task 
always worth envying. 

Sending out form-letter rejec- 
tions to spurned poets and authors 
can be problematic, for example, 
especially when the rejected party 
may loom only as far as the next 
hallway or classroom. Sometimes a 
rift can develop from even closer 
quarters. 

“We had one person last year 
on the editorial board who sub- 
mitted a poem and was very upset 
when we didn’t print it,’’ said 
Review editor Maggie Garb. “He 
‘wanted to know exactly why we 
didn’t print it.”” Garb and poetry 
editor Betsy Farrell promised to 
reconsider the poem, but ultimately 
rejected it again. 

And what about the excellent 
story ruined by a sappy, Holly- 
wood-B ending? In what cunningly 
chosen words can the self-respect- 


ing editor ask the offending writer 


to partake in a rewrite? 

Sometimes literary appease- 
ment, that timé-honored tradition 
of give-and-take between writer and 
editor, is the only recourse for that 
self-respecting editor to take. 

Despite the. uncomfortable 
though, the Review’s 
editors enjoy sifting through fellow 
students’ creative writing. Amid the 
many rejections are several out- 
standing works each semester. 

“I think we do get a lot of 
really wonderful ideas,” said 
Robert Lovely, another poetry 
editor. “‘There was a poem last 
semester by Ellen Spring (called 
“Stone”’) that I thought was very 
good.” The poem was unlike many 
of the others he considered, said 
Lovely, because it remained. in his 
mind long after he had read it. 

Spring’s poem was one of 16 
that, together with four ~ short 
stories, appeared in last semester’s 
40-page issue. A number of photo- 
graphs and drawings accompanied 
the writing. 

With its classy-artsy typeface, 
notebook-sized format and creative 
design, this latest issue is similar in 
style to the first Burlington Review, 
conceived by then-UVM_ senior 
Caroline Arlen in spring 1982. Garb 
anticipates stocking this semester’s 
86-page issue in much the same 
way. The editors have been criti- 
quing submissions at regular meet- 
ings, the most recent of which was 
February 28. The deadline is March 
12, with the issue scheduled to 
appear in mid-April. 

At the meetings the editors split 
into poetry and prose groups. The 
poetry editors judge each poem, 
reading it aloud, then considering 
its content and style, said Lovely. 
“We put a good amount of time 
into each one,” said Farrell. 

The prose editors, because only 
several short stories are usually 


Submitted, spend considerable time 


with each one. ‘‘With short stories, 
it takes a lot longer time to reach a 
consensus,” said prose editor 
Catherine Drury, alluding to the 
majority-wins decision-making pro- 
cess employed in selecting stories. 

That the stories are written by 
peers creates another problem, said 
Drury. “Being in school, you’re 
used to reading famous authors, so 
it’s hard to resist comparing the 
stories we get to something like a 
John Cheever story.” 

The sustained creativity neces- 
sary for a short story is not always 
apparent in the submissions she 
judges, said Drury. ‘‘l think a lot of 
people have a lot of trouble with 
prose,”’ she said. 

The poetry editors face differ- 
ent problems. Although they 
always remain receptive to new 
material, their biggest complaint 
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is hackneyed subject matter. Said 
Farrell, “We get a lot of poems 
about flowers, Vermont, and 
depression.” 

“The thing I’d like to see more 
of is political poems, or just life 
experiences, rather than the why-a- 
person-is-existing poetry. That type 
isn’t real,’’ said Lovely. 

Lovely also said he could trace 
the styles of well-known authors 
and poets in many of the poems. 
“We got four poems from one 
person and the theme and plot were 
taken from essays by Albert Camus. 
We couldn’t accept them.”’ 

Another problem, said poetry 
editor Andrea Harris, is poets’ 
attempts to include too much in 
one work. “It’s hard to put life, 
love, death, fear and anxiety into 
one five-line poem,” she said. 

Nevertheless, the Review’s staff 
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remains open-minded about the 
works they judge. “I don’t think 
there’s any one set way to write,” 
said Lovely. ‘‘People*should be able 
to write as freely as possible — if 
it’s understandable.” 

The deadline for submissions is 
March 12, Submissions may be sent’ 
or hand-delivered to Box 29, 
Billings Center, University of Ver- 
mont, Burlington, VT 05405. 

Although it tries generally to 
reserve as much space as possible 
for students, the Review is not 
adverse to printing submissions 
from non-student Burlington resi- 
dents or from UVM professors. In 
last semester’s issue several of the 
16 poems were written by UVM 
English professors. The paper, 
stressed Garb, is indeed a Burling- 
ton Review, and not just a UVM 
magazine. bd 


247 No. Winooski Ave. 
Burlington, VI 
(next to Dairy Queen) 
864-9433 
DROP-OFF 


LAUNDRY SERVICE 


TOTAL BEAUTY 
BY FRANK COOPEF 


—Top Loader 
— Double Loader. . . 
—Triple Loader 


*Includes wash, dry, fold & soap. 


Facial, manicure, and lower leg 
waxing $50.00 value now $35.00. 
Offer expires 3/10/84. The look of 
foday is fotal beauty. 


Recycle this 
newspaper. 


FRANK C@PER, INC. BURLINGTON RECYCLING CO. 


Hair and Skin Care 
174 Battery St., Burlington, VT 05401 ¢ 658-6565 
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courses, in sessions that last from = School Improvement Continuing Education 
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Bryan Reneg 


By JOE ELMLINGER 
Frank Bryan announced 
Tuesday he would not run 
against incumbent James 
Jeffords for Vermont’s seat 
in the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives. He sat at his desk 
looking sullen yet content, 
a tie with cameos of one of 
his mentors, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, hanging from his neck. 
“It’s the road _ not 
taken,”’ said the UVM poli- 
tical science professor. ‘‘I’m 
depressed that I didn’t (run 
against Jeffords), but I 
really feel that I’ve made 
the right decision, so I’m 
happy about that,’’ he said. 
Bryan said he must 
balance his own _ personal 
desires with the fact that a 
lot of people he cares about 
aren’t as enthusiastic as he 


is. “It gets down to your | 
own drive and ego balanced § 


against other people’s 


potential hurt, and so you §& 
in favor of Bae 


have to rule 
them,”’ he said. 

“T had a real thirst to 
take on Jim Jeffords; I 
could taste it,” 
*“Above all, 
demonstrate that a person 
of common means could 
run for’ election and 


through the force of his | 


own will, win,”’ he said. 


He said that if he could : 


have done that, he would 
have proved that you don’t 
have to take PAC money; 
you don’t have to _ be 
blackmailed by big bank- 
rolls; you can do it if you 
have the will. 

Bryan said he is a 
‘‘nolitical scientist by pro- 
fession, a farmer in spirit.”’ 
The 42-year-old professor is 
an agrarianist, a populist, 
a decentralist. He sticks toa 
brand of conservatism that 

‘seems radical in this age. 
‘“You have to have a link to 
permanent things... the 
Earth,” he said. “‘If you’re 
gonna live in Vermont, you 
ought to have some linkage 
to the land.”’ 

To him environmenta- 
lism means husbandry. 
“The greatest environmen- 
talists are the farmers; peo- 
ple who just look at the 


he said. } 
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FRANK BRYAN: “‘I think you can be a good, professional Congressman without being a professional politician,” 


land don’t understand it or ~* 


really love it — it’s hus- 
bandry; you’ve got to care 
for it,” he said. 

Bryan said that aca- 
demic life is excellent pre- 
paration for Congress. He 
pointed to former profes- 
sors turned Congressmen 
like George McGovern and 
Mike Mansfield: “It’s a 
natural flow.” 

He finds the idea that 
professors live in an ivory 
tower amusing. “‘If there’s a 
world that’s not real, it’s 
the political world,’ he 
said. Bryan drew an analogy 
between the — university 
governance structure and 
the Congressional structure. 
‘‘Committee structure, 
seniority, a kind of nebu- 
lous power _ structure... 
there’s a lot of tough 


politics that go on in a 
university... but it’s hard to 
convince a lot of folks of 
that,’ he said. 

In the past Bryan has 
been outspoken in his criti- 
cism of Jeffords. A contest 
between the two would 
have been a head-on clash. 
Agriculture and education 
would have been two of the 
kingpins of Bryan’s cam- 
paign. Jeffords is a member 
of both the Agriculture 
Committee and the Educa- 
tion Committee. 

“Now that I’m out of it, 
I’m not going to take shots, 
(at Jeffords),”’ he said. “Jim 
Jeffords is a good fellow; 
he’s just not what he 
pretends to be,”’ he said. 

Bryan mostly objects to 
what he sees as Jeffords’ 
willingness to “‘sell out to 


play-acting — good Ver- 
mont politicians like Aiken 
or Hoff wouldn’t have done 
that,’”’ he said. 

Jeffords, on the other 
hand, said that Bryan ‘‘took 
some loose quotes out of 
context to support his the- 
sis about people in public 
life.”’ 

Former Vermont state 

anator and White House 

advisor John McClaughry 
said, ‘“‘Frank is the best of 
what Vermont always pur- 
ported to be in America... 
he wants to preserve what is 
best about the Vermont 
tradition.” 

Bryan’s politics is small 
town and __ face-to-face. 
“We've got to do something 
about the stranglehold that 
incumbents have on_ the 
Democratic process — they 


have all the advantages; 
they get all the money,” he 
said. 

“T’m 42, I’ve never run 
for office, I’ve got a great 
profession, I love my job, 
but for me to go to Con- 
gress would have been a 
glorious step in my profes- 
sional career... I think you 
can be a good, professional 
Congressman without being 
a professional politician,” 
he said. 

Last Tuesday Bryan 
faced a_ crossroads, but 
decided to remain on the 
path he’s always been on. 
“This is it; it’s the great 
challenge I didn’t take... /’m 
going to write a book and 
do the things I’m paid to 
do,’’ he said. ‘“‘It’s depress- 
ing... but I made the right 
decision.” 


Lecture Targets Islamic Ideology 


By STEVEN FEUERSTEIN 

In Billings North 
Lounge on February 21, 
The Jewish Action Coali- 
tion featured anthropology 
professor Stephen Pastner, 
who addressed ‘‘The Mili- 
tancy of Islam.”’ Pastner 
delivered an hour-long 
message about the integral 
facts on the Islamic world 
the media has been known 


to exclude. 
Pastner said that, in 
order to understand the 


existing conflicts in states 
such as Lebanon or between 
Iran and Iraq, it is essential 
to incorporate the funda- 
mental ideology and evolu- 
tion process of Islam into 
one’s analysis. 

“T think we have seen 
too much of what I call 
instant analysis, whereby 


people try to understand 
the Middle East in terms of 
events that immediately 
proceeded whatever is being 
analyzed,” said Pastner. 
“Thus, we have those who 
deal with the phenomena of 
Ayatollah Khomeini in 
terms of the repressive 
policies of the Shah of fran 
and the backing the United 
States gave the Shah. 

“We have people attri- 
buting the situation in 
Lebanon primarily to the 
Israeli invasion. Not only do 
I believe this is intellec- 
tually dishonest but it really 
tends to ignore fundamental 
patterns that have been in 
existence in .this part of the 
world for a very long time.”’ 

The American concep- 
tion of Islam, it is generally 
believed, has evolved via the 


confrontations with Islamic 
nations in the past decade. 
Pastner said that Islam has 
entered the American con- 
sciousness abruptly in 
recent years, during which 
two successive administra- 
tions have had difficulties 
dealing with Islamic states. 

The specific cause of 
this is the revolution in 
Iran, which brought about 
the ascension of Khomeini, 
along with the loss of 
American _ prestige and 
Ronald Reagan’s present 
involvement in Lebanon’s 
factional turmoil. 

Pastner said that in 
order to comprehend and 
assess the prevailing state of 
instability in the Islamic 
world one must scrutinize 
the region’s long-standing 
history of strife. This strife 


can be traced as far back as 
the times of Mohammad 


(the 7th century founder of 
Muslim). 
Pastner conveyed: the 


origins of such terms as 
Jihad, Sunni, and Shi’ite as 
well as the motivating fac- 
tors for the omnipresent 
suicide car attacks staged 
throughout the Middle East. 

“The incentive to wage 
such attacks,” said Pastner, 
“harks back to the martyr- 
dom complex that has been 
present in the Shi’ite branch 
of Islam ever since Moham- 
mad’s grandson, Hosein, fell 
in battle against his Sunni 
opponents.”’ 

The implications of 
Hosein’s death during com- 
bat, both spiritually and 
politically, play a major role 
for the Shi’ite, said Pastner. 


The emergence of the 
Shi’ite faction centered on 
the worship of Hosein. 
“Hence it became a positive 
virtue to die in battle like 
their martyr.” 

In reference to the most 
recent events in the Middle 
East, Pastner said, “This 1S 
why one sees Amal Shi'ites 
in Lebanon perfectly willing 
to stage Kamikaze-style ca! 
attacks on Israeli bases in 
Tyre or American marines 
in Beirut.” 

“This is why one sees 
what is going on in the Tran- 
Iraq war, where Khomeit! 
is sending 10-year-old 
tied together into the mm 
minefields to detonate 
mines with their 
bodies, convinced that they 
will immediately rise 


paradise,” Pastner said. ¢ 
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Mondale in Burlington Prior to N.H. Loss 


By SOPHY CHAFFEE 

Criticizing the Reagan Adminis- 
tration’s handling of both foreign 
and domestic affairs, Democratic 
residential candidate Walter Mon- 
dale addressed an overflow crowd 
at Burlington City Hall February 
96. Among the issues Mondale 
touched upon were nuclear arms 
control, Central American policy, 
and New England ecological con- 


cerns. 
Mondale, introduced by his 
co-state election chairmen U.S. 


Senator Patrick Leahy and Ver- 
mont Democratic gubernatorial 
candidate Madeleine Kunin, began 
by outlining his complaints with 
the Reagan Administration and his 
own stance On the issues. He 
then took questions from the 
audience in the town meeting 
tradition. 

“We need a president who will 
jead. We need a president who will 
govern the government. We are not 
getting that leadership,” Mondale 
said of President Reagan. The 
former vice-president (under Jimmy 
Carter) emphasized that he has the 
background, the experience and the 
commitment to provide such strong 
leadership. 

Said Mondale, ‘‘I am sure I will 
get the Democratic nomination. I 
am sure that I will be elected 
President of the United States.”’ 

He called nuclear arms control 
the current key issue and advocated 
a mutual, verifiable but not unila- 
teral freeze. 

Mondale said that, when Ver- 
mont was the first state to make 
the freeze an issue, he was the first 
Presidential candidate to endorse 
the movement. 

“I know; what I’m doing. I’ve 
dealt with the Soviets,”’ he said. ‘‘I 
can do it.” 

Responding to questions from 
the floor, Mondale criticized the 
Reagan Administration’s foreign 
policy in Central America, a policy 
he said was reminiscent of turn-of- 
the-century gun-boat diplomacy. 
He proposed a policy based on 
restricting and conditioning U.S. 
aid to Nicaragua, El Salvador and 
Guatemala. 


WALTER MONDALE: Speaking at city hall, endorses Vermont nuclear 


freeze movement. 


ermont Welcomes 


All Skis, Boots, 


Bindings, CB a alae 
CB Turbo 
u 9 Bogner St 
P ‘0 40 hott hanover OnE 


| a ams 
¥. } 23 4 
- - a = 4 
el aaa Ta % | CB, OP. and Nils 


Men’s Parkas 


Reg 

$134.95 
$169.95 
$267.95 
$119.95 


All Head & Bogner 50% off 
Save 20-50% on all Descente, Northface, 
Powderhorn, Obermeyer, Roffe, Slalom, 


SALE 

$94.95 | CBJacqueline 
$118.95 | CB Christina 
$134.00 | Slalom Carlton 
$60.00 | Bogner Savona 


Ladies’ Parkas 


Reg. 

$155.95 
$155.95 
$164.95 
$257.95 


SALE 
$77.95 
$77.95 
$82.50 
$125.00 


All Gerry, Head, & Bogner 50% off. 20-50% 


off CB, Descente, Northface, Obermeyer, 
Powderhorn, Roffe, and Slalom 


= tic issues. 


| cut 


“T would severely restrict and 
condition aid to El Salvador. We’ve 
got to run aid through the civi- 
lians, not through the military,” 
said Mondale. 

Mondale also stressed that the 
United States should turn towards a 
policy in which ‘We let them 
(Central American countries) work 
out their own histories.”’ 

Mondale attacked what he 


\ called the Reagan Administration’s 


voodoo economics and proposed a 
four-point plan to restore the 
country’s competitive posture in 
international trade. The plan called 


|| for an end to the distorted cur- 
fy) rency 
|| dollar abroad; 
credit on commercial, not political 
| terms; a halt to embargoes of peace- 
| ful items 
1 elsewhere; and an effective trade 
| policy 


the American 
extending export 


value of 


that can be bought 


that would provide the 
United States with the uninter- 
rupted access to foreign markets 
that foreign countries currently 
enjoy in the United States. 


Mondale also addressed domes- 
When Vermont State 
House Rep. Althea Kroger of Essex 
Junction asked about the possibi- 


| lity of more federal aid to states 
| like Vermont in a Mondale Admin- 
| istration, the candidate cautioned 


that, although he felt it was impor- 
tant to restore much of the Reagan- 
federal revenues for state 
human services, the best thing for 


™ the economy was to “decrease the 
B) deficit, and decrease interest rates 


me before any promises are made for 


Photos By GLENN RUSSELL 


Pants 
Reg. 


Ladies Slalom Hi Back $98.55 


Men's Bogner Zermatt $187.95 $94.00 


All pants by Bogner, CB, Head, Northface, 
Obermeyer, Roffe, Skyr, and Slalom 


20-50% off. 


All Head & Bogner Suits 
All Hats 

All Long Underwear 

All Turtlenecks 

All Leg Warmers 

All Gloves 

All Jr. Parkas & Pants 


new programs, 


‘“‘This administration has reck- 


ylessly assaulted our air, our water 


and our public health,’’ said Mon- 
dale. He cited the destruction of 


y trees on Camel’s Hump, and statis- 
y tics that indicate that 8 percent of 


all New Hampshire lakes are biolo- 
gically dead and 30 percent are on 
their way-as a result of acid rain. 

. When asked to assess his chan- 
ces of defeating Reagan, Mondale 
said, “I’m a good campaigner. I 
know how to fight. We’re going to 
win this thing big.”’ e 


SALE 
$49.50 


50% off 
50% off 
30% off 
30% off 
30% off 
20% off 
20-50% off 
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VERMONT FOLK INSTRUMENTS 


Champlain Mill, River Level, Winooski @ 655-0064 Daily 10-9; Sun. 12-5 


20°% OFF ALL GUITARS, 
STRINGS AND ACCESSORIES 


Guild, Gibson, Martin Guitars; Dulcimers, Harps, Banjos, 
Fiddles, Mandolins, Flutes, Concertinas, Bagpipes; Folk 
records, books, instruction, repairs. 


WITH THIS COUPON 
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8 WEST CANAL ST. WINOOSKI! 


SERIGRAPHY 
Imprinted Sportswear, — 
Athletic Uniforms & Accessories 
28 Plains Road 
JERICHO, VERMONT 05465 Ar 


802~899~2991 


Roast Beef.... 1.80 2.70 
Pastrami ‘ 
Corned Beef... 1 
Turkey Breast.. 1 
Smoked Ham... 1 
4 
4 
4 


Liverwurst 4.60 2.40 
Italian 

Capacola 4.75 2.65 
Spiced Ham... 1.60 2.40 
Meatball Sub 2.00 — 


Hot Italian Sub 2.00 2 


Pepperidge form bread - 
Fresh baked rolls daily 
- Boar's Head brand products 
-7 cheeses to choose from 
- Shelburne Farms O-Bread - 
Fresh produce full line of groceries - 
Cabot products : Fairdale Farms - 
Dairy products : Beer & Wine 


The new owners of the Henry Street Market & Deli 
look forward to serving you in our convenient, 
neighborhood location, Our full-service deli al- 
lows us to provide you with the freshest ingredients 
and custom-made sandwiches. 


44 Henry Street (off North Willard St.) 
Burlington, Vt. 864-9593 
Hours: 8 a.m.-10 p.m. 7 days a week 


75 2.65 
15 200 
Genoa Salami. 1.75 2.65 
Hard Salami... 1.75 2.65 
Boiled Ham.... 1.75 2.65 
Smoked Turkey. 1.85 2.75 


Bologna....... 1.65 2.40 


(Call in lunch orders before 
44:30 a.m. for prompt service) 


By LEXY BIONDO 

The Alden Corporation 
is making an .attempt to 
inform the residents of 
Burlington of their plans for 
the redevelopment of the 
Waterfront. They are doing 
this by holding six Neigh- 
borhood Planning Assembly 
Special Waterfront Meet- 
ings. 

The purpose of these 
Neighborhood Meetings, 
said Mike Monte of the 
Community Economic 
Development Office, is to 
‘tallow the people to review 
the Alden Corporation’s 
preliminary plan.” 

The developers said the 
plan for developing the 
waterfront would benefit 
Burlington. The purpose of 
the Neighborhood meetings 
is to try to convince the 
citizens of Burlington that 
this is true. “We feel that 
this plan is exciting and 
offers a lot for Burlington. 
We want to be open, 
forthright and honest about 
it,’ said Alden Corporation 
President John Osgood. 


The Corporation wants 
Burlington’s public, private, 
commercial and community 
interests included in the 
plan, an idea Osgood called 
“a city living room.’’ Com- 
mercial space would include 
offices, businesses and 
restaurants. Apartments and 
rental housing would be 
part of the development as 
well. An Art Center and a 
marina with boat rentals, as 
well as several parks, walk- 
ing paths and bike routes ~° 
would help attract the pub- 
lic down to the water. 

The project is still in the 
early developmental stage. 
“No architectual design has 
been done as of now,”’ said 


continued from cover 


Said 
Mondale, 


“Fritz 
was the 


Spirou, 
today, 


recipient of bad weather, 


and some of his consti- 
tuency didn’t come out.”’ 
Phil Smith, a worker in 
Mondale’s Portsmouth 
office, agreed. “I feel that 
the Hart people that went 
out to vote were more of 
the advocate, more solid, 
behind their candidate-type 
enthusiastic people. Since 
we were the front running 
people, some of our support 
was softer, saying, ‘we don’t 
have to go out, because 
it’s snowing and _ sleeting; 
we're going to kill ourselves 
if we go out on the roads.’ ” 
Although somewhat 
sullen, the majority of Mon- 
dale’s supporters remained 
devotedly optimistic. In the 
rest of New England states, 
Spirou anticipated Mondale 
“setting his share of votes 
and doing fine.’’ Smith 
added that ‘‘it’s a long 
road to the San Francisco 
Conference. I think we can 


_Alden Corp. Publicizes 
| Waterfront Development 


WATERFRONT: Topic of six neighborhood discussions. 


Osgood. “‘We are now sim- 
ply depicting an attitude.” 
Also. community _ in- 


“volvement would not end 


with the 
Meetings. 
pation 


Neighborhood 
“Citizen partici- 
does not end 
tonight,’ said Peter 
Clavelle, director of the 
Community Economic 
Development Office. “It 
will continue throughout 
the process.”’ 


The proposed p'an is 
scheduled to go to the city 


for approval on May 1, 


1984. At that time Alan 
Corp. will give the city c* 
Burlington the opportunity 
to buy the plan. If the plan 
is approved on May 1, local, 


do very well 
Tuesday.”’ 

At nearly midnight, 
Jesse Jackson’s_ election 
return party, held at a 


discotheque in Bedford, was 
still buzzing. Though Jack- 
son’s wife, the chief speak- 
er, had long since come and 


on Super 


_ gone (Jackson himself was 


not in the state), members 
of the Jesse Jackson Rain- 
bow Coalition still offered 
thanks and encouragement. 


Said one_ supporter, 
“While the percentage of 
the vote is small, it’s a solid 
base. It’s nothing shaky. 
Those are real people who 
understand what Reverend 
Jackson is about.” 


The 6 percent of the 
vote that Jackson received 
in New Hampshire did not 
seem to faze Jackson sup- 
porters. In fact, some found 
a good deal of optimism in 
the roughly three and a half 
thousand votes. ‘“‘We have 
doubled the percentage of 
the vote which we have 


state and federal permits 
must then be _ obtained. 
Alden hopes that Burling- 
ton will apply for an Urban 
Development Action Grant 
to help fund the develop- 
ment. It will be at least two 
years before any actual 
construction begins, if all 
goes as planned. 

The Alden Corporation 
has produced a slide show, 
shown at the meetings, of 
the past, present and hoped- 
for future waterfront. It is 
during this slide presenta- 
tion that Alden makes its 
intent for a new waterfront 
clear. “We want to restore 
and better the city’s rela- 
tionship with Lake Cham- 
plain,’’ said Osgood. . 


Campaign Trail 


gotten from Iowa to New 
Hampshire, and we expect 
to double it again in Massa- 
chusetts. We expect to runa 
strong third in Massachu- 
setts,’’ said Boyce Slayman, 
Jackson’s Massachusetts 
state coordinator. 

Mary Summers, Jack- 
son’s Deputy Campaign 
Manager, was equally opti- 
mistic. ‘‘New Hampshire 
was a state where, last 
summer, people thought 


Jesse Jackson shouldn’t 
even run... and we did what 
people thought couldn’t be 
done. We came in at almost 
where he’s regarded as run- 
ning nationally in the polls 
in a state that has very few 
minorities.” 

Both anticipated a good 
showing for Jackson in 
Vermont. Summers hopes 
that Jackson will receive 
support from the ‘“‘very 
activist community in Ver- 
mont that has identified 
with his campaign.”’ 

No one on the dance 
floor seemed to care. on 
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THE RESULTS ARE IN! 
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= Melissa Reynolds 
(ae emery | Wins the ‘Coffee Maker’ 
Coffee Roasters _— _— — —  —  — S| | 


* A note of thanks to all those who 

sampled and compared. 

Premium Coffees may come your way soon! 
Results: 90% ‘Say offer it’ 

75% ‘Are willing to pay more’ 


_ | Brought to you by Green Mountain Coffee Roasters 
and your University Dining Services 


sack 


Fast but friendly... 


Za We don’t just print copies, 
we take the time to listen too. 


locations. 


1 Executive Drive 


ee, “directly behind 
4 the So. Bitingicn | 
BPG 


Post Office) 
_ 864-9202 


School of Nursing: University of Pennsylvania 


We have as many grad 
programs as we have 


o 
letters In Our name. 

The School of Nursing © Community Health 
at the University of Nursing 
Pennsylvania offers you, © © Health Care of 
as a college graduate Women 
with a BSN, the oppor- © Gerontological 
tunity to expand your Nursing Clinician 
professional horizons ® Perinatal Nursing 
with the broadest scope © Primary Care: Family 
of graduate programs Nurse Clinician 
you'll find anywhere. In & School Nurse 
addition, Penn is the only Clinician 
Ivy League school to Doctor of 
offer nursing programs Philosophy (PhD) 
from the BSN through You can enter the PhD 


the PhD levels. program with your BSN 
Master of Science degree. In addition to 
: in Nursing (MSN) the regular doctoral pro- 
Spring, summer and gram, students have the 
fall admissions. A flexible unique opportunity to 
curriculum in 11 special- | work toward a dual PhD/ 
ties permits tailoring to MBA in cooperation 
meet your individual with Penn's top-ranked 
career goals: graduate business pro- 
© Adult Health & Illness | gram at The Wharton 
(Acute, Chronic & School. 


Critical Care tracks) 
© Nursing Administra- 
tion (in cooperation 
with The Wharton 
School) 
© Nursing of Children 
© Nurse-Midwifery 
© Psychiatric Mental 
Health Nursing 


NNSYSVANIA 


0 Program of interest: 
1 invite me to Graduate Education Day, Fall 1984. 
© Send me a brochure on your graduate programs. 
a © Have a faculty member call me. 
Name School & Home Phone 
Home Address ; ; “* 
City Siete L— Zip 


Return to: Marian B. Sherman, Assistant Dean, School of Nursing, NEB/S2 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, PA 19104, (215) 898-4271 
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SPORTSWEAR 


SKI EQUIPMENT 
ee and Cross Country) ZA 


Skis 
Boots 


Poles 

Bindings — Parkas — Sweaters — Hats 

—Turtlenecks — Socks — Ski Pants — 

Warm-ups — Gloves — Mittens — Underwear — Everything! 


ALPINE SHOP 


WILLISTON RD. SO. BURLINGTON 


up to 


SUPER SUNDAY 


Football Games 
50¢ Hot Dogs, 59¢ Dratts 
and General Recovery 


TERRIBLE TUESDAY 


“TEAS-DAY” 
Iced Double Teas $2.50 
$1 Buds ¢ $1.25 Vodka drinks 


The Best Happy Hour in Town 
3 p.m.-8 p.m. 
20 oz. Drafts 
Two for One Well Drinks 


Frozen White Russians 
Made with Real Ice Cream 


8-9 Pm. 2s ¢ DRAFIS : RAD) 


863-9227 | Sau ERCCR ORO eS 


459 Main Street 
Next to the Flynn Theater/downtown Burlington TH URSDAY 
LADIES NIGHT 


aM DECO DANCE CLUB 2 FOR 1 Well Drinks 


Dinner Giveaway. 
Flowers, Prizes & More! 


DE SGOUOOOUOUOOUOUUIEy MaLe jos WIE sae 


“INSANE SATURDAY 


... ‘BEAT THE CLOCK” Starts at 4 p.m. weekly 
4-5 25¢ Drafts, 50¢ Well Drinks; 5-6 50¢ Drafts 75¢ Well Drinks 
and etc. until 9 p.m. Oldies & Motown Music. Live Mike & 
Guitar Available. Draft ieee PRIZES 


IT'S Too BAD You COULDN'T 
HAVE GOTTEN A HEAD START, 


: A Public Service of this 
newspaper & The Advertising Council Au 


LIKE IN SEPTEMBER... 


The rampaging typhoon i 
that smashed Guam on 


May 22, 1976 isn't on the 4 Murphy’s Irish Whiskey $1.50 : 


front pages anymore. But 

it will be a long time before ’ ° . 

tie beopitor Canmd (Onaet ( St. Patty’s Celebration i 
it. And it will be a long time 

before Red Cross forgets it. [ all month at SNEAKERS. i 


Because we were there ,too. 
Believe it or not, Guam 
was only one of 30,000 
disasters in the last 12 
months where we were 
called on for major help. 
Which is the reason our 
disaster funds are disas- 
trously low. And an impor- 
tant reason why we need 
your continued support. 
Help us. Because the 
things we do really help. In 
your own neighborhood. 
And across America. 
And the world. 


ems ge 56 Main Street « Winooski am amy x | 


HANDY’S TEXACO 


Your Campus Station 
75 S. Winooski Ave. 
Burlington 864-9535 


10% DISCOUNT ON ALL 
REPAIRS with I.D. 
FOREIGN & DOMESTIC SERVICE 
GUARANTEED WORK 
TOWING ROAD SERVICE 


THE ONLY 


BEVERAGE | 
WAREHOUSE 


IS IN WINOOSKI 


Lowest Prices Largest Selection 


AA approved repair facilities have signed a contract. 
‘with AAA which guarantees their service work to AAA 
members limited to_90 days or 4,000 miles. 


A Vt. State Liquor Agency We need your helio 


/ American Heart 


Association 
WE'RE FIGHTING FOR YOUR LIFE 


a a 
New Programs 3392 


Volunteers In Action 


VIA is searching for anyone with an interest in coor- 
dinating or initiating volunteer programs for the Fall 
1984 Semester. Academic credit and VIA funding 
are available. Volunteers are America’s richest 
resource. Please help! 


Cross Country Ski 
ana Winter Clothing 


SALE 


Starting Sunday March 4 
at 12:00 Noon 


656-2062 
41 S. Prospect St. 
Nicholson House 


RY YE 


VUARNETS AT 
DISCOUNT 
PRICES 


Our Services 
include: 


«contact lenses 


X-€ Rentals On Sale 


eyeglasses 

- sunglasses ‘83 Model Bicycles 
- polishing Now On Sale 
«contact lens 

« supplies 


Open Sundays 12-5 


85 Main Street, Burlington, VT 05401 . Phone 658-3313 
— 


CONTACT LENS CENTER = 


Our Prices Are Set With 


Students In Mind. 
230 College St 


658-3330 
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Legmen Looks at Ladies’ Bodie 
LOS . 
(CPS) — = Scena, ‘ago I ae to a which the office, but there was no subsequently —_ apologizing But ‘I suppose the ad ‘ 
would have expected "ll hetsrits ge keep the outside reaction.” for running the ad. could have read ‘photo- 
kinds of angry people out- s The ad At Pima Community “On the average, Madi- genic’ instead of ‘good look- 
Me Gfhce throwing ~ Kol e ad, observes Denise College in Arizona, Aztec son students are more liber- ing,’ ”’ he notes. 
SRR es ae leila erate ists ne al so Stickle 
Meriorris’ an executive at “North. Tex «Aiea at heard a peep about the ad. plains. Their sensitivity to Universal plans to hire 
Bitversal-Studios. oSecEl as— ; ate, was  _—s “Tread the Aztec, andI the issue of valuing @S Many as 20 college p 
Bassai uk osviat divans y aa » but it didn’t even notice that ad,” women’s worth by their Women per episode, mostly 
"company advertised in some response” f negative says June Davidson of the bodies “‘is something to be 8 Walk-ons, Korris explains. 
Behe cam pus: newspapers ack = F 2 ies readers college’s Women’s Center. proud of.” He says the studio 
SM eiie \fow. tach ction: capex ppeared in the Apparently the only The feminist sensibility, wanted fresh female faces 
Mase. rictures of. col. eo, es campus in the nation that says Harry Sherman, who because the Los Angeles 
ee ether ada “tonirncan.check” fat a even questioned the ad was helped write the ad and_ talent pool offers mostly 
bodies. ah ep ete ‘ pPOrY the University of Wisconsin, whose College Media Place- “‘ingenues who play older” 
Sea arervbhes k ; sists: where the ad slipped into ment Service distributed it than they are. 
te not just for ‘the. ad humo ai caceaae the the Daily Cardinal by to the college press, is “Casting for young 
number of women who At pean St ee aye ba Le eon otitis oe 
RS aout 100° ks Se ie ate, hnete ‘The ad arrived in the Sherman denies the ad constant problem,” 
MeRres a day “arrived than that of ae other office during a time of insulted women. “‘If it did, Universal got plenty of 
Miiitaliduring the month’ “know of, aad ( oe alee I “great pressure,” recalls edi- we would get complaints. 1 new faces to review. About 
NRE for" the™ “almost idex of bein (S a : the tor Charles Mortell, and the think it’s great we don’t get 1000 of the applications it r 
complete absence of protest recalls D : Mit hell ee age en ory gee ueO AO complaints.” received Were seer ae 
gaa a a aca epee aa cerate ee i ell, busi- consider its message. When “We put the ad out with the casting department. 
Beetad rood; “Wanted: at see sean the ad appeared, four peo- a clear conscience,” adds “You wouldn’t believe 
Sey Looking. Coeds pe ee 8 business ple called to ask if the Korris, who is in charge of how many applicants wrote 
ME fesale roles i stan z is; etropoli- Cardinal had changed its promoting “Legmen,” on their pictures, I have 
ee TRGMEN pe Be le ae itan State policy against publishing which is about two male reat legs,”’ Korris says with 
Be tctriicted Skike. ue a in Denver, also sexist advertising. college students who do the some dismay. ‘We weren’t 
ee oe tucle rofl ed “no outside reac- The Cardinal hadn’t, legwork for a private inves- looking for just great 
send tion. We kidded about it in and published an editorial tigations firm. gams.” ® 
Strohbound 84 Presents Good Mace 
Cheap! 
good used cars 
SPRING BREAK ROAD TRIP 5250 
Sens = 28 
— Call me now! 
Rich Pflaumer je 


| aS _ ee Nee RADIC 
TOYOTA 


864-0400 
1805 Shelburne Road 


APR. 28 
MCAT 


Safe Driving and Clever Thinking Can 
Earn You Thousands! 


arrival at Stroh’s Spring Break Welcome 
Center in Daytona Beach. 500 lucky 
winners each week will - a. 
also receive a record 
album by artists like 
Dean Ray, The Fixx, 
Night Ranger, Real 
Life, Chameleons U.K., 
Tony Carey and Joe 
Ely from MCA Records 
and S.A.R. Records. 

Now, just when you're thinking that this 
might be the best deal you've ever heard 
Pictures of “Hard To Hold” starring of, here’s the clincher. When you receive 


Rick Springfield. And, to get your trip 2 your Survival Kit we'll also give you a 
off on the right foot, you ee ee eee copy of our spring break 


will also receive a ' 1 Mystery Postcard. Be the 
Fea Bleak uta ¥ 


F qx: 

2M certificate good for a Free F M 1 first ULTIMATE SPRING 

ty Oil Change, Lube and Car Z O 1! BREAK ROADTRIPPER™ 
d ! Yes, | would like to enter Stroh’s ULTIMATE SPRING BREAK 


; of the week to solve the 


THERE'S STILL : 
TIME TO : 
PREPARE 
CLASSES STARTING 


MAR. 7 


pa. 


Dias 


Educational Center 


The next step is to complete five 
special contest challenges. Succeed 
and you automatically win Stroh’s 
Spring Break T-Shirt and Stroh’s 
Spring Break Survival Kit full of 
valuable samples and discount 
coupons. This prize will be awarded 


Here’s a contest where everyone 
who enters wins! STROH’S ULTIMATE 
SPRING BREAK ROAD TRIP™ is open 
to all registered students 
and it’s FREE. To enter, 
simply mail us the 
form below. 

For starters, we will 
send you complete con- 

test information, safe driving 

tips from automotive safety experts, 

a free ticket for two to our exclusive 
spring break premiere from Universal 


h% 


x Safety Inspection from 

ry G “ia dicen corona smart, ROAD TRIP™. Please mail me my Entry Kit. ' mystery and we'll hand you TEST PREPARATION 

"8 have your carinthe best 4 H $5,000.00. SPECIALISTS SINCE 1938 

op possible condition before a | Name 1 | peacees CALL(802)655-3300 

s ‘ : 

3 “eda Address Bi ce (foi d\ os! FOR COURSE DETAILS, 

eg poate | Hl Poa hes 4 te Or Stop In Our 

a HARD TO HOLD | } Schoo! To Center In 

S “Cr mv sain” |} Seat png a on Ne coker 

Pa RICK SPRINGFIELD {727 Penn Avenue Enter Stroh’s ULTIMATE 20 W.Canal St. : 
* . From ; and rll PA 15221 SPRING BREAK ROAD Winooski Vt. 4 
a. UNIVERSAL PICTURES | eee eee eee eee eae i cient on tates cheek TRIP™ Today. For Information About 2 
Bi See You on the Beach! Other Centers In More Than 

he * No purchase necessary. You must firrt call for an appointment Oe Vice at 100 5 quarts of regular grade motor oil and labor. Does not include the replacement of oll filter 120 Major US Cities & Abroad 


OUTSIDE N.Y. STATE 
CALL TOLL FREE: 800-223-1782 


Offer only available at participating outlets. This Goodyear offer 
Attention Students Traveling by Bus. You are Welcome to Enter! 
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EDITORIAL 


Campaigners Have Right to Dorm Access ; 


Fortunately, we live in a society that, 
despite its numerous imperfections, has some 
pretty good laws designed to preserve our 
freedoms. One such law allows all the candidates 
for any government office to be able to contact 
as many people as they desire in order to en- 
hance their chances for election. Another rule 
allows members of the public to lock their doors 
or put up no-solicitation notices if they don’t 
want to be bothered by politicians. 


Unfortunately, the University of Vermont 
has given signs it doesn’t want to abide by these 
regulations, despite the fact that the school is 
publicly supported (to a certain extent) and 
should not be immune from the laws of society. 
This negative reality was brought to our atten- 
tion during ‘the past few weeks, when Dennis 
Morrisseau, an independent candidate for Alder- 
man in Ward 1 in Burlington, had _ trouble 
campaigning in dorms. 

Saying it wished to “‘‘protect’’ its students, 
the school said campaigning in common areas — 
like lobbies or recreation rooms — or in other 
UVM buildings — like Billings or Waterman — 
was one thing. But knocking on the decors of 


arrangements with the Department of Residen- 
tial Life. 

This policy is wrong for many reasons, and 
the Cynic applauds the judge who recently 
issued a restraining order allowing candidates to 
campaign freely in dorms. 

As long as the person isn’t forced to be in 
the place where the candidate is campaigning, he 
shouldn’t be immune from somebody else 
exercising their rights. If the person being 
contacted was locked up in a jail cell or in some 
other place against his will, naturally he should 
be spared from any political barrage. 

But here at UVM, nobody is forcing us to be 
students. The decision to enroll at the University 
is voluntary, so even freshmen who must live in 
the dorms their first year here, don’t have to be 
there. Moreover, they can put up no-solicitation 
signs or be assured they won’t be disturbed late 
at night because the dorm doors are locked. 


It has come to our attention that one reason 
the University acted the way it did was to 
protect students from an incident that occurred 
at another school years ago, when a dorm 
intruder molested a student who then success- 


Yet, if this is UVM’s true motive, why not 
frisk or put through a metal detector all the - 
other people who go upstairs in the dorms — 
people like pizza deliverers, S.A. campaigners, 
‘‘friends.’’ In most cases, these individuals just 
write a name on a sheet and are free to go where 
they please. In some cases, they don’t even have 
to sign in. 

The worst thing about this issue is the 
administration’s use of the word “protect.” 
Considering that UVM is the same school that 
didn’t want Moonies to meet on campus last 
year for reasons of ‘‘protection,” it seems that. 
this place of higher education is adapting the 
same naive attitude as the librarian who “‘pro- 
tects’? children by banning books about sex 
from the library, or the legislator who wants to 
‘protect’? teenage girls by having druggists call 
mom and dad if birth control devices are pur- 
chased. 

Perhaps the University has some _ valid 
reasons for trying to ban candidates from the 
dorms. But if it does, it has been remarkably 
quiet in discussing them. For that reason, we 
condone Dennis Morrisseau for fighting and 
eventually embarrassing President Lattie Coor 
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fully sued the university. 


until he got his way. 
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Gang Rape Editorial 
More Offensive 


To the Editor: 

After reading the first 
paragraph of the editorial 
entitled ‘‘Gang Rape Protest 
Offensive” and hearing for 
the first time of this pro- 
test, I thought how disturb- 
ing it is that the editor did 
not see fit to write instead 
an editorial about’ the 
hideousness of rape itself, 
for offensive is far too weak 
a word to describe it. It 
seems to me that any 
person endowed with a bit 
of humanity would find 
rape more “sinister”? than 
protest against it, no matter 
the form this protest takes. 
These women are not 
throwing rocks now. At 
first I thought they were, 
for your wording was very 
misleading. I asked a friend 
who was part of the protest 
three years ago, and accord- 
ing to her, it was by and 
large, a non-violent protest 
with only a very small 
minority engaging in vio- 
lence. Had I been here then, 
I would have been a non- 
violent protestor, I assure 
you. I also see nothing good 
arising from writing ‘‘Cas- 
trate Rapists’’ on Sigma 
Nu’s house, because I do 
not believe in combating 
violence with more vio- 
lence. 

You refer to the rape in 
a way that I question: “‘the 
dangerous tendencies that 
supposedly manifested 
themselves three years ago 
at Sigma Nu.” Rapists are 
much more than possessors 
of dangerous tendencies. 
You make it sound as 
though it was a mere 
inclination — that they 
wanted to rape her, or 
almost raped her, as if this 
even existed. No, I beg to 
differ, rapists are rapists, 
that is, violent destructive 
maimers of innocent peo- 
ple. Do you doubt her word 
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because it was not proven 
formally in a court of law? 
Or do you think that a 


woman would say she was 


raped for any other reason 
than that she had been 
raped? In pondering the 
reasons for your scepticism, 
I thought of the following 
common attitudes about 
rape. Firstly, there are 
many who dismiss a woman 
with “She wanted it,’ or 


“She asked for it,’’ or “She 


could have stopped him if 
she had wanted to.’’ I heard 
someone say this just the 
other day and was horrified. 
Secondly, there are sick, 
dangerously puerile UVM 
students who hang up signs 
which read: ‘Yield, it’s 
more fun.’ Lastly, the 
lawmakers of Vermont feel 


that it is fine for a man to 
force his wife to have sex 
with him. In effect, they 
say that rape of wife by 
husband is not rape, rather, 
it is the wife’s duty, and the 
husband’s right. All of these 
attitudes comprise an un- 
utterably horrible attitude 
about rape and an unutter- 
ably horrible society in 
which to live as a woman 
(that is, in addition to all of 
the other attitudes, and 
problems that confront us 
daily). 

Another aspect of your 
editorial which I cannot 
fathom is your feeling that 
this poster is a condemna- 
tion of and insult to all 
men, even though the pos- 
ters refer specifically to 
Sigma Nu. Can you not see 
the tremendous black irony 
in your feeling insulted 
simply because you are a 
man, by these expressions 
of protest against something 
which you must admit is 
far, far more than an insult 
to a woman. Perhaps you 
choose to “‘infer’’ this for 
effect, since you have 
turned it into a convenient 
rhetorical device. But you 
are merely falling into the 


ridiculous . stereotype of. 


feminists as man-hating, vin- 
dictive, militant, castrating 
bitches. Perhaps you feel 
insulted because you are a 
bit insecure yourself? I do 
not know, but I do assure 
you that not all men 
in this community take this 
as an insult. The man who is 
my dearest friend feels as I 


do, that this renewed pro- , 


test is a very good thing and 


that your condemnation of 


it is wholly unwarranted. I 
must say, I find it amusing 
that you have actually help- 
ed to further the cause of 
W.P.S.F., because I am 


certain that more women - 


will be angered by your 
editorial than will agree 
with you. Your attempt at 
suppression through con- 
demnation is unsuccessful. 


You criticize the 
W.P.S.F. for condemning 
the entire fraternity system. 
Let me explain to you that 
we feminists find frater- 
nities (and sororities, but in 
a different way) very dis-, 
turbing in that they attract 
the future leaders of and 
participants in our tradi- 
tionally patriarchal society. 
We deeply resent the fact 
that this society has oppres- 
sed women, and all minor- 
ities artistically, politically, 
professionally, and person- 
ally for hundreds of years. 
And it has also been men 
who have ingrained into far 
too many female conscious- 
nesses over the years that 
the true, *‘feminine’’ 
woman, the exemplar of 
our sex, is a passive, submis- 


sive, compliant, _ selfless, 
nice, little Angel-in-the- 
House. Not all men have 


done this and there have 
been plenty of women who 
have passed on their horrid 
example. I add this lest you 
think I generalize. Rape, the 
condemnation of protest 
against it, and Vermont’s 
law regarding it, are among 


the many forms of patriar- 


chal oppression. No wonder 
that only 10 to 30 percent 
of all rapes are reported. 
Victimized and oppressed 
women are terrified of 
being further victimized and 
oppressed by those who will 
doubt her, and those who 


. will’ think she ‘‘asked for 


ite 

I can only laugh deri- 
sively at your first com- 
ment, that this disturbingly 
serious poster was found 
amid the “generally bene- 
volent”’? ones that _proli- 
ferate at smug and com- 


-placent UVM. Yes indeed, 


there are very many in the 
UVM community who do 
not like anything probing 
and disturbing because they 
are so happy and content, 
isolated as they are in their 
haven on the hill. They all 
ought to take regular pil- 
grimages to the Old North 
End, as I do. I know that 
many of them would never 
deign to do so, but it would 
be a significant contribution 
to their education. I fear 
that the editor of the Cynic 
may be one of these sorts, 
since you feel it is “offen- 
sive,”’ ‘‘insulting,’’ and dis- 
tasteful to be reminded of 
these dark realities. ‘‘Let’s 
forget about that,” I infer 
that you urge us, “after all, 
it was three years ago, and 
it. probably didn’t even 
happen.” Well, the horrid 
reality is, that five rapes are 
handled monthly at the 
Women’s Rape Crisis Cen- 
ter. Shall we repress that as 
well because it is unplea- 
sant, “offensive,” and 
makes for distressing poster- 
reading??? 

I sincerely hope that 
these posters and the fea- 
ture article on rape in the 
last issue evoke shame in 
the hearts of all who have 
ever been sexually abusive, 
and that they evoke 
regret, and em- 


remorse, 
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pathy in all of us. I also 
hope that this group con- 
tinues to protest the viola- 
tion of that woman at 
Sigma Nu, and to symboli- 
cally protest all inhuman 
violations of all people. I 
would join them if I knew 
who they were, for I admire 
them greatly for rejecting 
utterly the exemplar of 
Angel-in-the-House, for 
urging women to get angry 
(I would add that men 
ought to get angry as well), 
and for actively protesting 
this heinous and hideous 
crime. 
Andrea Harris 


Senior Class News 


To the Editor: 

I would like to borrow a 
few lines of your paper to 
thank those Seniors who 
went to the ‘84 Days Til 
Graduation Party”’ at Whis- 
pers on Sunday night. The 
work put into organizing 
that party was well worth 
the effort simply because 
such a great group of people 
showed up to relieve some 
of the excitement and joy 
that is building up as 
Graduation Day draws 
closer. We (the Senior Class’ 
Executive Council) were 
not planning another party 
until Senior Week, but due . 
to this party’s success, we 
are planning one for the 
near future. The next party 
(like all the other ones) will 
be advertised in the Cynic 
so keep an eye out for 
information as you flip 
through the pages. 

If you couldn’t attend 


this last party, don’t despair 


because another one will be 
coming up shortly. If you 
can’t make the next one 


either, there’s still hope; 
plans for Senior Week 
are going extremely well. 

Jim Pfohl 

84 Senior 

Class President 
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By MARC STRAUSS 

Town Meeting Day is rolling around again. 
You know, that Tuesday we get a day off so 
all the Burlingtonites can go out and vote on 
who knows what. It really doesn’t make a 
difference what we think; we’ll be out of here 
in four years anyway. 

That may usually be the case, although I 
feel it is not. Regardless, this year there is an 
issue on the ballot that actually concerns us 


students. It doesn’t concern UVM directly, 


but rather the Burlington waterfront. Not 
only does it concern us, but we can actually 
make or break the whole proposal. I speak of 
the proposed Burlington bicyclepath. 

For a long time, the beauty of Lake 
Champlain has clashed with the ugliness of 
the oil storage tanks and dilapidated buildings 
along the Burlington shoreline. More impor- 
tantly, public access to the lake has always 
been limited; only 15 percent of the entire 
lakeshore is currently open to the public. ~ 

On March 6, though, the voting public 
will be given an opportunity to make Lake 
Champlain 100 percent accessible by author- 
izing the City Council to issue bonds (in 
effect,. borrow from the public) up to $2 
million for acquisition and development of a 
continuous pathway along the shoreline. 

The proposed parkway would extend 
from Oakledge Park to the mouth of the 
Winooski River. It would be much more than 
simply a bicyclepath. Only eight feet of a 
proposed strip of land at least 80 feet wide 
along the water’s edge would be paved for use 
as a bicyclepath. The remaining 72 feet or 
more would contain a nature trail for stroll- 


_ ing, a bridle trail for horseback riding, natural 


areas, trees, playgrounds and plazas for 
viewing the lake without interference from 
bicyclists.. The bicyclepath would also be used 


Exceptional Democrat 


By TERRI JONES 


Although Gary Hart 


"eg s'e's"s 


_for cross-country skiing in the winter. In 


reality, the proposed path would be a 9.1 
mile park right on the water’s edge. It would 
preserve forever public access to the entire 
Burlington waterfront. 

In addition to public access and recrea- 
tion, the parkway will also provide residents 
of Burlington’s north and south ends with 
an alternate transportation corridor into the 
downtown area to work or shop. Fewer 
cars on the road means less traffic congestion, 
less wear and tear on city streets, less air 
pollution and more available parking space 
downtown. The parkway also means reduced 
health care costs, increased productivity and 
increased longevity for City residents due 
to the increased exercise of bicycling, jogging 
or walking to and from work and shopping 
areas. 


The positive aspects of the completed 
pathway are quite numerous, but an addi- 
tional plus factor is possible during the con- 


struction stage. If the bond issue passes, the 


city of Burlington will be faced with the 
clearing of the 80-foot wide strip. If pro- 
fessionals are contracted, it could become 
quite costly, but there is an excellent alterna- 
tive. 

The City could create a Summer Youth 
Employment Program. Under the supervision 
of teachers or college students, school-age 
youngsters could begin clearing the overgrown 
shoreline area after the semester ends. The 
advantages would be twofold. On a purely 
financial level, the clearing of the right of way 
could be done for as little as $30,000. More 
importantly, jobs could be provided for 
the City’s disadvantaged youths. At the same 
time these youths would be participating 
positively in the community. 


is per- 


By STEVE FEUERSTEIN 


Proposition 4: More than Just Bikepath 


The key, of course, in making it all a 
reality is the $2 million. However, that 
figure must be put into perspective. That 
amount is not the exact cost of the parkway. 
It is merely the maximum amount author- 
ized by voters for creating the parkway. To 
the greatest degree possible, land rights and 
development will be obtained from other 
sources first, like Federal Block Grant money. 
Also, land may be donated by private owners 
receiving tax breaks. If the pathway costs 
less than $2 million, the remaining funds 
would not be spent. Furthermore, this figure 
represents only a single year’s tax revenues. 
from a 10-acre site on the waterfront if 
developed in accordance with plans sub- 
mitted by the Tri-ad Group, the Pomerleau 
Agency or the Alden Corp. 


In the past, City voters have often sup- 
ported public bonds for worthwhile pro- 
jects, including $2.4 million for expansion of 
the Fletcher Free Library, $12 million for the 
new water filtration plant and $55 million for 
the woodchip burning plant. If the issue 
passes, the nine-mile strip is not the ultimate 
goal. The overall plan is a 26-mile loop. 

The bond needs a two-thirds majority to 
pass. Because this is not a major election, a 
small voter turnout is expected. If enough 
students take a stroll over to the voting 
centers, it is conceivable that the park- 
way could be nearly completed by the end of 
this year. That means that only the seniors 
will be unable to ride their bikes down by the 
lake; but even they can come back and visit. 


Make a difference for Burlington residents 
and future UVM students by supporting the 


' bicyclepath and parkway by voting YES on 


proposition 4 on March 6. 


Jackson in Controversy 


not to say that he didn’t attempt to 


In the upcoming Vermont pri- 
mary, voters can choose from one 
of four Democratic candidates, 
Mondale, Hart, Askew and Jesse 
Jackson. Only the Jackson candi- 
dacy offers leadership and a differ- 
ent vision for America. 

Rev. Jackson has embraced 
several issues important to Ver- 
mont, particularly environmen- 
talism and the nuclear freeze, and 
has taken definite stands on these 
issues. 

Jesse Jackson believes that 
toxic waste and acid rain, along 
with other types of pollution, are 
forms of “‘chemical warfare” that 
must stop. Unlike Ronald Reagan, 
he intends to face the environ- 
mental problems of this country 
head-on, and force those who are 
responsible to pay for the pollution 
they cause. Rev. Jackson realizes 
that these problems must be dealt 
_with now before it is too late to 
correct the damage done. 

No other candidate has as 
strong a stand on peace as Jesse 
Jackson. Rev. Jackson supports 
cutting the defense budget, remov- 
ing the Euromissiles, and scrapping 
the MX missile project. He supports 
an immediate, mutually verifiable 
nuclear freeze, recognizing that the 
arms race must be stopped while 
arms reduction talks take place. 

Although other candidates have 
been more strongly identified with 
peace issues, an examination of the 

reveals that Jackson is the 
strongest advocate for peace. Mon- 
dale, while professing to support 
€ freeze, supports modernizing 
forces and increasing the defense 
budget. Askew does not support 


. te the nuclear freeze and also supports 
_ | Mereasing the defense budget. 
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ceived as having a strong stand on 
peace issues, several facts counter 
this image. Hart has supported 
the Cruise missile, a first-strike 
weapon, and has linked the removal 
of Euromissiles with arms control 
talks (the same position Ronald 
Reagan has taken on the removal of 
Euromissiles). During his last cam- 
paign for Senator, Hart supported 
bringing the MX missile to his state. 
Although Hart has campaigned as a 
freeze advocate, he _ supports 
modernizing forces with projects 
like the Midgetman missile. 

Unlike the other candidates, 
Rev. Jackson speaks very strongly 
for the rights of all Americans. 
This, in the final analysis, is the 
crucial stand on the most important 
issue ever dealt with by a candidate. 
By supporting the right of all 
people to participate in the demo- 
cratic process, Rev. Jackson has 
helped remind this country of its 
traditions. Any of the issues afore- 
mentioned can be acted upon by 
the people, only if they are given a 
voice and a vote. Jesse Jackson has 
stood up for this right of all Ameri- 
cans, whereas none of the other 
candidates have addressed this 
issue. 


Jesse Jackson deserves our vote 


because he: 
*has enriched the democratic 
process. 


*believes in the “human race, 
not the arms race.” 

*will work to preserve the 
environment. 

America needs a new direction 
and Jesse Jackson is the only 
candidate that has offered the 
leadership necessary to find and 
carry out a new vision for America. 


For the past five months of my 
life I have attempted to address an 
issue that until today has left me in 
turmoil. I have experienced the pain 
that I know many people must feel 
when they confront a dilemma and 
realize there is no solution to the 
problem, that regardless of the path 
one travels upon, there can be no 
advantageous direction, only obsta- 
cles. However, I now feel the 
collective strength and _ support 
needed to surmount those barriers, 
and am certain what I have to say 
will not fall upon deaf ears. 


I have read many articles about 
Jesse Jackson and have heard him 
speak on numerous occasions, and 
therefore I am aware of his stance 
on the major issues. After reassess- 
ing the situation carefully, there is 
only one conclusion that can be 
drawn: the public must be in- 
formed about Jackson’s hypocrisy, 
prejudice, and anti-semitic back- 
ground in order to prevent any 
individual from voting for him. For 
this side of Jackson is only recently 
being examined by the media, and 
therefore we must not let peo- 
ple vote for this candidate out of 
ignorance. 


I have a difficult time accepting 
the fact that a man who has been 
quoted over 20 times making 
anti-semitic remarks, has been cap- 
able of escaping news headlines as 
long as he did. Nevertheless, Jack- 
son’s most recent statements debas- 
ing the Jews of New York City (he 
referred to it as Hymietown) finally 
cornered him, and he was unable to 
manipulate the media as he had 
usually done in the past. But that is 


do so. The public watched Jackson 
on national television on which he 
denied ever making the statement. 
He lied. Yet two days ago, after 
insurmountable pressure, Jackson 
admitted his deregatory remark. 


I am both outraged and dis- 
gusted because the media has failed 


to give this issue thorough treat- 
ment. I am _ infuriated that my 
peers have been virtually unaware 
that Jackson has been so negatively 
outspoken about the Jewish people. 
I am positive that keeping such a 
tight lid on his statements has only 
served as reverse discrimination. 


Had John Glenn labeled New 
York City with a derogatory Black 
or Christian tickname, I have 
strong convictions he would un- 
doubtedly have suffered  over- 
whelming nationwide condemna- 
tion, and rightly so. 

All people must be treated as 
equals, and such remarks compiled 
over a long period of time coming 
from a presidential candidate are 
preposterous and must not be 
tolerated, regardless of one’s race, 
creed or color. 


Those of you who have con- 
templated voting for Jackson out of 
protest or because of his position 
on particular issues should recon- 
sider. As a humanitarian, I urge you 
to seek another candidate. Do not 
be fooled by charismatic speeches 
or flowery articles written about 
him, for they will never convey the 
full truth that is presently begin- 
ning to expose itself. His idea of a 
rainbow evidently excludes several 
shades and therefore ceases to be 
desirable. 
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The William Burroughs Show 


By ROBERT FLORENCE 
NEW YORK — A fuzzy 


film clip shows Lauren 
Hutton on Saturday Night 
Live. She looks into the 


camera and says: ‘Would 
you please welcome Ameri- 
ca’s greatest living writer, 
William Burroughs.’’ The 
70-year-old sage takes the 
stage and in a_ gravely 
passionate tone reads a 
passage from his _ novel, 
Naked Lunch. A series of 
intermittent commentaries 
from friends of Burroughs 
begins with Patti Smith 
saying that “he’s up there 
with the Pope,”’ and “‘he’s a 
hard guy to get in to bed; 
that’s why I like him.”’ 


The above plaudits 
begin Burroughs, a docu- 
mentary film about William 
S. Burroughs, one of 20th 
century America’s most 
influential and unique 
writers. Director Howard 


Brookner’s five-year project 
is successful in capturing 
the essence of this rather 
enigmatic and reclusive pub- 
lic figure. 

Burroughs said that his 
writing can be classified in 
three ways: according to 
where, when, and under 
what circumstances it was 
written. Brookner’s film is 
structured in a_ similar 
fashion. It concentrates on 
Burroughs’ writings, travels, 
family background and per- 
sonal relationships. 

The biographical side 
begins in a quaint, suburban 
St. Louis neighborhood, 
Burroughs’ childhood 
home. There is a discussion 
with 89-year-old Otto 
Belue, the former gardener 
of the Burroughs family. 
Every time the rapport 
becomes sentimental, the 
camera pans to Burroughs 
and the meeting becomes 
obscure and humorous. 
Another amusing scene fea- 
tures Burroughs’ brother 
Mortimer critiquing Naked 
Lunch: ‘I tried to read 


The Luckiest Boy 


WILLIAM 3URROUGHS: The controversial ‘“‘beat’’ novelist is the subject of Gary 
Brookner’s Burroughs: The Movie. 


Naked Lunch and _ read 
halfway through it, and I 
pitched it... It didn’t make 
any sense to me _ and, 
frankly, didn’t appeal to 
me. I didn’t see any need 
for the language.” 

The film touches briefly 


on Burroughs’ Harvard 
days, and mentions his early 
career interests. His first 


was medicine (There is a 
brief skit of the lavatory 
operation from Naked 
Lunch.) The second was 
espionage (As he enters a 
limoghe deadpans: “I might 
have been the head of the 
Ci LA.”’). 

Allen Ginsberg plays a 
key role in explaining Bur- 


PEE WEE HERMAN (LEFT): “‘He embodies the hyperac- 
tive restlessness of your lost childhood.” 
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roughs. He enters the docu- 
mentary describing their 


first meeting in 1944, and: 


the close 
tween Burroughs, 
Kerouac, and himself. 
Ginsberg extols_ Bur- 
roughs, claiming that he, 
-Kerouac, and a whole age of 


friendship _ be- 
Jack 


writers looked to the author 


as an intellectual guru. 
When Brookner confronts ' 
the writer with this flatter- ' 
ing compliment, Burroughs 
aloofly scoffs that it should 
not be taken seriously. 
Ginsberg also sensitively 
describes the love affair 
which developed between 
himself and the film’s sub- 
ject. 


By JAYNE KENNEDY 

He is the spastic 11- 
year-old that lives deep in 
your soul. He embodies the 
hyperactive restlessness of 
your lost childhood. He’s 
Pee Wee Herman, and he’s 


the luckiest boy in the 
world. 

How can one TV per- 
sonality be so _ lucky? 


Because he dares to avoid 
growing up. Because he has 
more toys than Cassler’s. 
Because he _ wears nifty 
white shoes and 1950s style 
suits. Because he has a 
wildly expressive face and 
gracefully disjointed way of 
tearing around a stage like a 
young Peter Lorre on speed. 
Because his energy and 
comedy comes from all the 
things that we were embar- 
rassed about once we 
became “grown-ups” — stu- 
pid jokes, stare contests, 
suppets, and childish 
4oodiness. Pee Wee takes 


Though much of 
|Burroughs is amusing and 
uproariously. funny, there 
are two tragic elements. The 
first is the saga of his 
marriage to poet Jane 
Adams. The two started as a 
compatible young couple, 
but things soured while 
they were living in Mexico 
City. As Burroughs’ sexual 
tendencies started to shift, 
the already suicidal Adams 
‘started to drink heavily. 


One night at a party, an 
inebriated depressed Mrs. 
Burroughs placed a cham- 
pagne glass on her head and 
asked her husband to do 
their “William Tell’? rou- 


all the ridiculous antics 
we’ve tried to grow out of 
and happily throws them 
back at us. 


This is what makes Pee 


‘Wee Herman a_ national 
treasure. His hilarious, 
freakish, unrelenting per- 


formance absolves us from 
the strange shame of our 
own childhoods. Pee Wee 
makes it all right to go into 
a toy store and play with 
the toys. All right to 
tell the jokes you told when 
you were eight. All right to 
forget about being a respon- 
sible adult for a while. Pee 
Wee Herman is the Peter 
Pan of the 80s. 

He is also Paul Reubens, 
actor. But the reason Pee 
Wee Herman is a successful 
character is that you can’t 
imagine that Paul Reubens’ 
life is too much different 
than Pee Wee’s. I’d love to 
meet Paul Reubens, but I’d 
want to play miniature golf 
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tine. He took a pistol and 
shot her in the head, killing 
her. Ginsberg makes an 
appearance here, to vindi- 
cate his friend, saying that: 
‘I always thought that she 
kind of challenged him into 
ite 

The second tragedy is 
the most painful sequence 
in the film. It deals with 
William S. Burroughs, Jr, 
(child of the Burroughs/ 


‘Adams marriage), a pathe- 


overweight alcoholic- 
who died in the 


tic, 
junkie, 


!course of the movie’s film- 


ing. Although Burroughs is 
well at ease throughout the 
entire documentary, he is 
uneasy during the film’s one 
confrontation with his son. 
The meeting takes place 
with Burroughs’ homo- 
sexual aide present. The 
aide refers to Billy Jr. asa 
“living reproach,” and 
deems himself more of a 
son to the writer. 
Burroughs, whether 
funny or tragic, is consis- 
tently engaging and remark- 
ably candid. Burroughs con- 
tributed much to Brook- 


ner’s efforts, perhaps 
beyond the call of duty. 
For example, there are 


photos and home movies of 
explicit heroin use and 
bisexual activity. 

What makes this docu- 
mentary more engaging 


than most is the nature of 
its subject matter. William’ 
S. Burroughs is as out- 
rageous and bizarre as wri- 
ters come. He is also an 
adept lively performer. But 
Brookner still deserves cre- 
dit for rendering this seem- 
ingly inscrutable man a bit 
more accessible. 

But for all his ambiguity 
and dry sarcasm, perhaps 
William S. Burroughs is not 
all that inscrutable. As his 
friend Lucien Carr said: 
‘His morals are probably 
Boy Scout morals, and the 
last thing he wants — 
else to know is that.” 


in the World 


with Pee Wee Herman. 

Pee Wee is a creation of 
comic schizophrenia — the 
thin line between a clever 
actor and some _ strange 
aspect of his life hidden 
deep within. Reubens’ won- 
derful little monster Pee 
Wee could only be forced 
into growing up through the 
strength, wisdom, and 
understanding of Professor 
Irwin Corey and Brother 
Theodore. 

If you are feeling old at 
19, watch for Pee Wee. He 
appears on Late Night with 
David Letterman quite 
often. He can currently be 
seen on HBO in a wonder- 
fully manic hour-long par- 


ody of children shows, in” 
several” ” 


which he _ reveals 
little-known talents includ- 
ing a musical salute to Sly 
Stone and the ability to fly. 
That Pee Wee Herman — 


he’s the luckiest boy in the 
world. 


a 


‘The Quest of a Local Writer | 


By NICOLA KREMER 

Walt Mclauglin sat down on the 
floor in his small and simply 
decorated living room, stared at his 
crossed legs for a moment or two 
and said: “I was born and raised in 
Columbus, Ohio.” 

Writer, philosopher, and poet, 
Mclauglin lives alone in a secluded 
Burlington apartment (he says he 
likes being anonymous) and he runs 
The Dusty Cover, a second hand 
pookstore on N. Winooski Avenue. 
He calls himself a religious existen- 
tialist greatly influenced by philo- 
sopher Martin Buber. He says 
religious existentialism § means 
dread, despair, Angst, being pro- 
foundly alone. He says that philo- 
sophers are always scouring for the 
meaningful, but that they are afraid 
people will understand them. Con- 
sequently, he believes that they 
hide behind their words. As he put 
it, ‘‘it’s all just academic filler.” 

Mclauglin graduated from Ohio 
University with a B.A. in philoso- 
phy. At one stage during his college 
career, he joined ROTC even 
though he felt like a ‘‘nerd’’ for 
doing so. After a year with them, 
he decided he would rather ‘‘think 
than be a soldier.’’ He also dropped 
out of the English Department and 
creative writing classes because he 
believed he was not gaining much. 
Creative writing is something that 
cannot be taught, says Mclauglin. 

After graduating in June 1977, 


he moved to Seattle, Washington GA 


and began writing his first book, 
The Quest, about a _ hitch-hiking 
journey across the country. He said 
of the book: “I tried to combine 
the spiritual element of questing 
with daily life... a book about life 
with a capital L... life seen as a 
religious experience.” 

With the book unfinished and 
the author restless, Mclauglin’s new 
homes included Portland, Oregon, 
Boston, and for a short time 


California. In the summer of 1981, 
he finally completed The Quest 
while in Chicago, which he calls a 
“mean city.” 

Mclauglin says he writes fiction 


tionship among man, 
for self-fulfillment. He believes the 
most important thing is to write for 


God: and 


oneself. ‘Of course,’ he muses, 
‘“‘money would be nice but the ego 
is a problem with writing. What 
people think — forget it.’’ However, 
he stresses that there is nothing 
worse than indifference. One has to 
“set to people, for better or for 
worse,” he says. Mclauglin has 
published two chapbooks, one of 
poetry and one of prose and two 


For information contact: Jewish Action Coalition 


arty at W 


Sunday March 11, 8pm. 
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pieces from his short story collec- 
tion appeared in last winter’s 
Burlington Review. 

Mclauglin says he recently ex- 
perienced his first writer’s block 
and that poetry has saved him from 
‘losing his mind.”’ For him, poetry 
means exploring the question of 
existence. ‘‘Life is a predicament 
that has to be somehow worked 
through — an insolvable problem 
that has to be solved,”’ he says. 

As a poet he studies the rela- 


hispers. 


with the Jewish Action Coalition. 
Tickets on sale in Billings M, W, F, or call Liz Anklow 656-3325. 


862-7438 (Steve) or Internati 


nature. He has just completed the 
manuscript for a new chapbook 
called Renegade poems, 

In addition to Camus, Marcel, 
Buber and _ other philosophers, 
Mclauglin likes to read contempor- 
ary American literature. He views 
the post World War years as a 
“culturally golden age’ in which 
writers like Jack Kerouac offer an 
alternative existence with novels 
such as On the Road, 

On March 30, Mclauglin will 
give his first poetry reading. “The 
hardest thing to do is stand up in 
front of people and get naked,” he 
says in anticipation. He calls his 
work ‘‘mildly controversial,’’ saying 
that people might react by asking 
‘what the hell is this?” 

At the moment, Mclauglin is 
engrossed with the works of Tho- 
mas Merton, whom he calls a 
‘‘Beatnik Monk.’’ Merton wrote 
much about silence and solitude, a 
theme with which Mclauglin con- 
cerns himself. He says he “‘deifies”’ 


silence in his poems and calls it an 
“attribute of God.’’ He says, “I 
believe that there’s something out 
there that’s greater than myself.” 

Mclauglin joked about how he 
can deal better with rejection than|— 
acceptance because he’s had ‘“‘the 
most practice at it.”” He said he 
once received a letter of rejection 
from a lady who was furious at him 
for having dared ever to consider 
publication. He laughed at the 
memory and exclaimed, “‘I got to 
her.”” 

Mclauglin has dedicated himself 
to writing. He describes it (writing) 
as “an addiction’? he cannot give 


_up. He uncrossed his legs, stretched, 


and in a grave tone, concluded, 
“The major reason I want to do the 
poetry reading is because I want to 
expose my writing. It’s something 
I’m really looking forward to and 
something I’m dreading.” 

Walt Mclauglin will be reading 
his poetry on Friday, March 30, at 
8:00 p.m. at the Church Street 
Center. For further information 
stop by at 115 Church Street or 
call 656-4221. e 
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YOUR. BSN IS WORTH 
OFFICER'S COMMISSION 
IN THE ARM 


3 


Your BSN means you Te a professional. In the Army, it also 
means you re an officer. You start as a full-fledged member of our 
medical team. Write: Army Nurse Opportunities, 


P.O. Box 7713, Burbank, CA 91510. 


ARMY NURSE CORPS. 
BE ALLYOU CAN BE 


Serve in Appalachia 


This summer the Glenmary Home 
Missioners, a society of Catholic 
priests and Brothers, are offering 
opportunities for Catholic men to 
serve the poor of Appalachia. 
These volunteer programs will 
enhance your perception of those 
in need. Come and learn with 
Glenmary. Your choice of week- 
long sessions is available as 
follows: 


May 19-25, 1984 

June 9-15, 1984 

July 21-27, 1984 
August 4-10, 1984 


Vix Ss For more information, please complete the coupon 
ai below and forward it to: Reverend Jerry Dorn, Glenmary 
Home Missioners, Box 46404, Cincinnati, Ohio 45246. 
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RIVERSIDE AVE 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


Serving till 10 PM weeknights 11 PM weekends} 


Delivery Starts at Noon 


Wait till you try our 
delicious THIN CRUST PIZZA. 


Free Delivery | 
with this ad. Effective till 3/15/84, Call 862-1017 
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Blame it 
on Caine 
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By ERIC LIPTON 

Blame it on the poor acting, the faulty direction, the 
unappealing music, the insulting sexual exploitation, or 
on the humorless screenplay, but don’t blame it on Rio 
de Janeiro, In an amazing combination of almost every - 
available negative characteristic possible, director 
Stanley Donen of Blame It on Rio has created a useless, 
insulting film. In an attempt to satisfy a sex-hungry 
audience, Blame It on Rio provides 107 minutes of 
wasted time and misspent money. This film lacks even 
one surprising scene or funny moment and relies primar-- 
ily upon the bare-chested women of the Brazilian city. 

Jennifer Lyons (Michelle Johnson) is a 15-year-old 


nymph who innocently seduces her best friend’s father 
while on vacation in Rio. Matthew Hollins (Michael 
Caine), a 43-year-old married man, loses all inhibitions 
and melts into the arms — or chest — of Jennifer, as his_ 
daughter watches unprotestingly, and his best friend 
(Joseph Bologna), also married, searches for more 
‘‘mature’’ women to abuse sexually. a 

Johnson, a new actress, plays the dual role of young ~ 
teenager and lover. She compensates for her inexperi- 
ence by spending half of her screentime topless. Caine, 
an experienced actor, plays ineptly the role of a mature 
father trying to explain an affair with a 15-year-old girl. 

Ms. Johnson’s deviation from a naive teenage 
character to an erotic lover, and Mr. Caine’s alienation 
between his concerned father character and his confused 
adulterous character, creates some obvious inconsisten- 
cies. The inability of director Donen to maintain coher- 
ent character development is revealed as his characters 
follow no consistent pattern, changing their conduct 
abruptly and unrealistically. 

The acting and direction in Blame It on Rio is 
unsatisfactory in many respects but by probing deeper 
the main defect becomes apparent. Before actors are 
contracted, before the director is chosen, a screenplay 
must be written. Larry Gelbart (Tootsie and M.A.S.H.) 
and Charlie Peters’ screenplay is not only insulting and 
pointless, but plagiaristic as well. In this uncredited 
remake of Claude Berri’s 1977 One Wild Moment, 
Gelbart and Peters succeed merely in creating unrealistic 
characters engaged in mundane dialogues on a vulgar 
topic. 

The flawless tanned bodies of the Rio beaches are 
not enough to maintain interest from opening theme 
song to the predictable ending. A middle-aged family 
man conducting an affair with a young teenager who 
still sleeps with her teddy bear and writes in her diary is 
not humorous, but criminal, It is not a subject to be 
laughed at, but one to be condemned. : 


Dr.Thomas H. Clark 


Optometrist 
308 Pearl St., Burlington, VT 


ee / CONTACTS VS. EYEGLASSES 


Ever since soft doily weor contact lenses hove 
been introduced, the dispensing fees have gradual- 
ly been decreasing. We are ‘fitting a daily wear soft 
lens by American Hydron that we are able to offer, 
for the fee of $125. This fee includes an exam, o f 
pair of lenses, a starter kit of solutions and follow: 
up visits. Please call today to see if this excellent 
lens is suitable for you. ¢ 


CALL 862-1947. 
IN-OFFICE Hard Lens Polishing. Extended weof 
contact lenses for astigmatism, monovision & hyper 
opia also available. 
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CARBURS RESTAURANT 


Creative Sandwiches & Specialties. 


119 St. Paul Street © Burlington, VT 
Across from City Hall Park e 862-4106 


SEMESTER IN SPAIN 


Not just for Spanish majors only, but for everyone: beginners, “in between” 


students, and advanced. Put some excitement into your college career! 


BEGINNER OR ADVANCED - Costis about the 
Same as a semester in a U.S. college: $3,189. 
Price includes jet round trip to Seville from 
New York, room, board, and tuition com- 
plete. Government grants and loans may be 
applied towards our programs. 


Live with a Spanish family, attend classes 
four hours a day, four days a week, four 
months. Earn 16 hrs. of credit (equivalent to 4 
semesters taught in U.S. colleges over a two 
year time span). Your Spanish studies will-be 
enhanced by opportunities not available ina 


Kell & » 


Mahoney's 


WINOOSKI, VERMONT 


daily happy hours 


Monday 


Pitchers $1.50 


Tuesday 8:11 tn 


Wednesday 


Thursday—TRISH- NIGHT’ 


Help Wanted 


U.S. classroom. Standardized tests show our 
students’ language skills superior to students 
completing two year programs in U.S. 
Advanced courses also. 


Have you ever wondered what it’s like 
to be a Priest or Brother? 


Hurry, it takes a lot of time to make all ar- 
rangements. 
your name SPRING SEMESTER — Feb. 1 - June 1 
FALL SEMESTER — Sept. 10 -Dec. 22 

7 each year. 
FULLY ACCREDITED —A Program of Trinity 
Christian College. 


For full information — send coupon to: 


SEMESTER IN SPAIN 


2442 E. Collier S.E., F-3 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 49506 
(A Program of Trinity Christian College) 


college you attend 


your present street address 
ee Ee 
city state zip 
If you would like information on future programs give 
permanent address below. 


your permanent street address 


city state 


EXPERIENCE 's 508 


THROUGH THE VERMONT INTERNSHIP PROGRAM 


VIP is seeking UVM undergraduates for the 


UNIVERSITY YEAR ‘or ACTION 


program! 


For an inside look at what religious life is all about, 


Earn: $3700 stipend to help with school costs. 
just mail the coupon below. 


Learn: UYA Core Seminar (18 credits) and other courses related to project. 


EDMUNDITE GENERALATE 
Fairholt - South Prospect Street 
Burlington, Vermont 05401+3599 
I would like to learn more about the EDMUNDITE 
: : COMMUNITY. Please send me a copy of your book- 
Gain: professional experience, career skills, social and personal growth, ict indndbenieiee Sfond vhs lceauencaliener mine 


‘develop life goals, recommendations, awareness. i obligation. 


Serve: apply your learning through service in a Vt. community organization. 


Experience: a challenging, acton packed and rewarding year of service & learning. 


, Name 
Center for Service, Learning 
DO IT NOW! Inquire: Nicholson House UVM | Adteces 
ems er, Piscement 6562002 | SLY saeetaeoeieiieeoetnteaineeeient C0 OR ohana 
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Melman in Burlington; UVM 


By ALEX NEMEROV 

It is remarkable to what lengths 
a person, or people, will go to meet 
a man whose latest accomplishment 
is promoting a sham product called 
“Toast on a Stick.” But, with Larry 
“Bud”? Melman of NBC’s Late 
Night with David Letterman show 
in Burlington last weekend, four 
UVM freshmen went out of their 
way to meet a man who has made a 
career of being ridiculed. 

Melman, Letterman’s diminu- 
tive and whiny-voiced cohort on 
the successful Late Night show, 
stayed at the Williston Road 
Sheraton from late Friday night to 
early Sunday morning. The inten- 
tion of the visit, Letterman 
announced on last Thursday’s 
show, was for Melman to experi- 
ence a ski weekend in northern 
Vermont. 

The trip, like the Toast on a 
Stick gag, is one in a series of 
ongoing attempts to maximize the 
comic potential of the chubby, if 
not cherubic Melman. 

The efforts of the four students 
— Vinnie Venezia, Alan Gold, 
Kevin Flaherty and Robert Korot- 
sky — ended successfully. At the 
end of a friendly 30-minute chat 
with Melman on Saturday night, 
the students presented the Late 
Night celebrity with three UVM 
hockey painter’s caps, one each for 
Melman, Letterman and musician 
Paul Shaffer, the show’s’ other 
mainstay. The students also asked 
Melman if he could present the caps 
on the show. 

‘We didn’t expect him to do 
it,” said Venezia. ‘“‘He said Dave 
doesn’t like to publicize anything.” 

But Melman did in fact bring 
the caps on-air with him, presenting 
one to Letterman on Monday 
night’s show after a general dia- 
logue about his experiences in 
Vermont. 

Letterman, after an aborted 
attempt at deciphering the meaning 
of the UVM on the cap’s bill, tossed 


FEATURES 


his away, but for Venezia and his 
friends the mere appearance of the 
caps was a triumph. The enthusiasm 
of the Melman admirers was only 
slightly daunted by their hero’s 
inability, when asked by Letterman 
on the air, to remember their 
names. 


“If he would have said our 
names, it would have been cardiac 
arrest,’ said Korotsky. 


How the four freshmen met 
Melman, on whom they bestow 
almost saint-like veneration, is ano- 
ther story. After hearing the 
announcement on Thursday’s show, 
Gold took the initiative, calling the 
Sheraton for information about 
Melman’s _ arrival. The hotel, 
however, provided him with an 
inaccurate story, saying Melman 
would arrive at 3 a.m. Saturday. 

“We went out to the hotel 
about 2:30 Friday night and we 
were chanting, ‘We want Larry,’ ” 
said Gold, ‘‘but he never showed 
up.” 

The next day the Melmanites, 


THE SAINT WITH HIS RELIC: Dimunitive Larry ‘Bud’? Melman, of 


on Late Night 


: 


NBC’s Late Night With David Letterman show, poses with the four UVM 
students responsible for the school’s mention on the show Monday night. 
From left are Vinnie Venezia, Alan Gold, Kevin Flaherty, and Robert 


Korotsky. 


hearing the Sheraton’s exalted 
visitor had gone shopping, scoured 
Church Street, but again were 
unsuccessful. 

Finally, on Saturday night, 
Gold saw Melman eating dinner 
alone at the Sheraton. After 
respectfully allowing the cult object 
to finish his repast, he approached 
Melman, whom he said was “a 
really nice guy,” and arranged the 
informal 30-minute chat with him 
during the hotel’s Happy Hour. 

‘He couldn’t believe we were so 
dedicated to him,” said Korotsky. 
‘He just didn’t understand his own 
cult following. He kept saying, 
‘Believe it, I’m ‘not really a big 
star.’ ”’ 

Melman also told his disciples 
how he joined Late Night. ‘The 
rumor was he was a store clerk,” 
said Gold. “‘But he told us they 
found him after he was in an 
N.Y.U. film. The show’s writers are 


from N.Y.U. and they saw him.” 

From Melman also was extract- 
ed a wondrous bit of information 
about Viewer Mail, one of the 
show’s chief attractions. It’s all real, 
revealed Melman, dispelling rumors 
to the contrary. 

Although ostensibly in Ver- 
mont to ski and apres-ski with 
attractive young women, Melman 
never made it much past the 
Sheraton’s semi-urban — environs, 
staying in his room for most of the 
Letterman-imposed holiday. ‘He 
said he loves Vermont, but that it’s 
too cold,”’ said Gold. 

Melman’s presence in Burling- 
ton was by no means secret. Other 
Letterman followers knew he was 
in town, although none pursued 
him as diligently as Venezia and 
company, and the Acacia fraternity 
invited him to its beach party, an 
offer he modestly declined. 

“IT told him that if he went to 


that party, everything would stop 
the moment he walked in,” said 
Venezia. ‘“‘He said he knew that, 
and that’s why he didn’t go.”’ 

Melman left Burlington early 
the next morning, but even then, at 
7 a.m., Venezia and his friends were 
there to give him a ceremonious 
sendoff. 

For the UVM students, Monday 
night’s show, however, was the 
highlight of the acquaintance. In 
the Last Chance Saloon downtown, 
the normally rowdy crowd quieted 
on a dime when Melman appeared 
on screen with the caps. At Buck- 
ham third, meanwhile, Venezia and 
his friends couldn’t believe they 
had made that much of an impres- 
sion on Melman. 

“Probably some of the other 
stuff he received as gifts he couldnt 
bring cn the air,”’ said Gold, “but I 
think he was really impressed with 


the wev we followed him around.” 


Fuzz Creatures: They Keep Coming Back 


By LIZ ELDRIDGE 

Recently, while blowing 
off classes to see whether or 
not Jenny Jansen would die 
on One Life to Live, I made 
a rather disturbing discov- 
ery. I was sitting in my 
beach chair in front of the 
TV when one of those 
idiotic commercials came 
on — you know, the kind in 
which a woman’s biggest 
problem in life is static- 
cling, or whether to use 
fabric softener instead of 
those sheets that go in the 
dryer. Anyway, as I put out 
my cigarette and crossed 
my legs, I noticed some- 
thing long, fuzzy, and un- 
identifiable hanging from 
my bright yellow sock, 

Upon closer examina- 
tion, I discovered it was a 
prime example of the in- 
famous “fuzz creature.” 
Like the Loch Ness Mon- 
ster, I had heard of them, 
but had never actually seen 
one. Now that I think about 
jt, that’s pretty amazing 
because they are every- 
where. Rumor had it that 
fuzz creatures were exclu- 
sive to UVM, but after 
many extensive and expen- 
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sive phone calls around 
the globe, I found that fuzz 
creatures prevail literally 
everywhere in the world, 
even in the most remote 
locales, 

If you have failed to 
witness the invasion of the 
fuzz creatures, you may be 
wondering just exactly what 
one is. Well; I’m gonna tell 
you. Fuzz creatures are 
most frequently found in 
dorm rooms or apartments 
where there is carpeting and 


heads. A fuzz creature is a 
disgusting blend of lint, 
carpet nap, and human hair, 


which usually takes the 
form of a ball, and it hides 
under bureaus, desks, and 
radiators, essentially in any 
nook or cranny it can find. 
Lately, according to an 
unidentified source, fuzz 
creatures have been taking 
over hallways, most notably 
on Davis 4th, Laura Smith, 
a resident of that hall who 
wishes to remain anony- 


} cally harmless, 


mous, but has not, was 
quoted as saying, ‘There 
are a lot of them, but 
they’re not too bothersome 


unless you’re under the 
influence of heavy-duty 
drugs. Then those little 


buggers can really get to 
you. I personally have had 
some pretty bad _ experi- 
ences with those things; last 
Saturday night, they got in 
formation and followed me 
into my room —I had to be 
sedated.’’ 

Fuzz creatures are basi- 
but they 
reproduce rather rapidly 
and cannot be gotten rid of. 
If you don’t believe me, just 
try to get a fuzz creature 
out of your room. Vacuum 
cleaners reject them com- 
pletely. They cling. to 
brooms, crawl back off 
when the broom is in the 
hall, and slink right back 
into the room when you’re 
not looking. It’s hopeless. 
Even if you pick it up by 
hand, part of the little devil 
is bound to jump off and 
grow back to its original 
size, 

My roommate feels it’s 
the University’s duty to 


take action. “If they don’t 
do something about this 
problem, we might have to 
stop taking drugs, and when 
we stop doing drugs, we'll 
realize that the skiing in 
Colorado is better than 
Vermont skiing any day. 
And then we’! all leave and 
there will be no enrollment. 
Eventually, they’ll have to 
close the school, and then 
where will those decision- 
making University officials 
be? Hundreds of people will 
be out of work and no one 
will be happy. I think it 
makes sense to spend a little 
money now to save a lot of 
heart-break later.” 


So, the escalating prob- 
lem of the menacing fuzz 


creatures goes on. They 
may be harmless, but 
they’re exceedingly un- 


attractive, and, if un 
watched, one of them is apt 
to hop onto your sock. Will 
UVM students stop doing 
drugs? Will administrators 
hire a fuzz creature exter- 
minator? Will employees 
from Simpson dining hal 
collect them as the newest 
topping for baked potatoes? 
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By 
CAROLYN COSGROVE 
Juniors and seniors who 
have moved out of the 
residence halls usually 
change the habits they 
adopted freshman and 

sophomore years. 


By second semester, 


most freshmen have estab- . 


lished patterns of eating, 
studying, and partying. The 
typical UVM _ freshman 
spends an average of four 
hours a day studying in the 
library, less than one half- 
an-hour napping, and two 
nights a week on _ the 
town. Most freshmen and 
sophomores said they usual- 
ly retire well after midnight 
and get seven hours of 
sleep. Ned Hallowell, a 
freshman who lives in Ham- 
ilton Hall, admits to taking 
an occasional nap _ after 
classes. ‘“‘Hamilton isn’t that 
noisy,”’ he says. 

Stephanie Kuhn, ano- 
ther freshman, is less for- 
tunate. ‘“‘Coolidge is too 
noisy for naps,’’ said Kuhn. 
“On the weekends it’s im- 
possible to sleep from 12 
a.m. to 4 a.m. because it’s 
so noisy,”’ she added. 


Elizabeth Durfee, a 
sophomore who lives in 
Wilks Hall, says she has 


been plagued by insomnia 
for two weeks. “I just don’t 
fall asleep, it’s too noisy.” 
The majority of freshmen 
and sophomores said they 
usually don’t get to sleep 
until far past midnight. 
Off-campus juniors and 
seniors have no complaints 
about high-pitched sleep 
interference. In fact, most 
attest to hitting the sack 
earlier than their younger 
counterparts. Others inter- 
viewed say they only devi- 
ate from their normal 
snoozing time under exten- 
uating circumstances, like a 
midterm exam, a_ term 


In The Essex Shopping Center, 


Essex Junction 
10-8 Mon.-Fri. 


9-6 Sat 


paper, or an uncontrollably 
wild bash. 

Mardi Roberts, a senior 
anthropology major, says 
she usually hops under the 
covers by 11:00 or 11:30 


| 
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those lifestyles that charac- 
terized their more pristine 
college days. Neither wis- 
dom nor prudence, how- 
ever, explains the rejection 
of old habits. All juniors 


SNOOZING: Upperclassman or not, most students aren’t 


the most tidy people. 
p-m. Kathy Blackman, a 
senior who lives on So. 
Winooski Ave., also retires 
well before the witching 
hour. 

What’s wrong with these 
upperclassmen? Have they 
lost their zest for staying up 


late enough to order a 
Domino’s pizza at 1:30 
a.m.? 

Most upperclassmen 


have chosen to abandon 


We have 
moved the 
womens and 
childrens 
department 


and seniors interviewed 
reflected on their social 
growth since freshman year. 
The change can be attri- 
buted to one underlying 
_ factor — experience. 
Blackman says she 
finishes her schoolwork dur- 
ing the day and then pops 
into the Chickenbone every 
day on her -way home. 
“They used to call me 
‘Keggie’ freshman year,” 


To celebrate and show you 
this change we are taking 
up to 50% off many items for 
the whole family 


to the main 
floor in an all 


new and 


bright display 


ared. 
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KELTON’S 


ARMY & NAVY STORE 


said Blackman. ‘‘Now I try 
to party early so I have 
more energy the next day.”’ 

There are exceptions to 
all generalizations, of 
course, and Scott Valent is 
a prime example. Valent, a 
philosophy/pre-med major, 
seems to be regressing. “My 
prime studying hours are 
between 10:00 to 2:00 
p.m.,” he says. He’s now 
getting a taste of freedom 
that most freshmen take for 
granted. ‘When I was a 
freshman,” says Valent, “‘I 
had all 8:00 classes. Now I 
don’t have to get up early.” 


Study habits of fresh- 
men and sophomores also 
undergo major changes 
when they enter their final 
college years. Pat Maunsell, 
a junior history major, says 
she spends less time study- 
ing now. than she _ did 
freshman year. “I like to 
think of it as putting in 
quality hours of studying as 
opposed to. quantity 
hours,” she says. 


Study time is. often 
frittered away by students 
who make at least one 
diurnal or nocturnal trip to 
Bailey-Howe a day. Most 
day-trippers claim that they 
spend the time between 
classes there. Those who 
prefer to study after the sun 
has gone down admit to 
spending as long as four 
hours in cubicle confine- 
ment. 


Anyone who has ever 
visited Bailey-Howe during 
the after-dinner hours 
knows that a marathon stint 
can easily result in only a 
half-hour of actual study 
time. If you’re a disbeliever, 
try this simple test: walk to 
the third floor of the 
library and head toward the 
elevator. Now count the 
numpoer of people who are 


Freshman Place First in Filthy Habits 


either staring off into space 
or scoping for attractive 
members of the opposite 
sex. But people like Wendy 
Bournstein, a sophomore 
math major, still promote 
the positive aspects of the 
library. “‘You can find a 
quiet place if you want to,” 
she says. 


Many idealistic juniors 
and seniors still search for 
that utopian spot — isola- 
ted, soundproof, and 
graffiti-free. Only a handful , 
of such spots actually exist 
in the library, however, and 
they are always religiously 
occupied. 

Where do the more 
knowledgeable juniors and 
seniors go to put in quality 
studying? “I go to Billings,” 
says one junior. “It’s quiet 
and there’s a natural air 
flow. It doesn’t have the 
claustrophobic stuffiness of 
the library.” 


Hardcore studiers also 
enjoy the convenience of 
having their favorite caf- 
feine beverage just steps 
away at Billings. Some- 
times, however, it becomes 
necessary for even the most 
adamant library-hater to do 
research for a term paper. 

Lisa Crossley, a senior 
political science major, only 
visits Bailey-Howe during its 
off-peak hours. According 
to Crossley, prime time 
peaceful hours are between 
8:00 and 9:00 a.m. and 
during the dinner hours 
between 4:30 and 7:80. 
“Other times I stay away,” 
says Crossley. ‘“The place is 
a zoo.” 


Crossley usually studies 
in her apartment on South 
Union Street. “Sometimes 
my apartment-mate blares 
Pee Wee Herman on the TV 
set, but other than that it’s 
usually quiet.” ® 


We just received a new ship- 
ment of camoflage pants, 
shirts and vests for all ages 


On The Church Street Marketplace, 


Burlington 
9-9 Mon. & Fn 


Tue., Wed., Thur. & Sat. 9-5:30 


Burlington Schools 
Support UVM 
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There has been a long standing spirit 
of cooperation between the Burlington 
Schools and the UVM Community. 


Over the years the Burlington Schools 
have: 


* provided supervision and support 

' for UVM student teachers. 

* Provided UVM Medical students 
an opportunity to observe Special 
Education Programs. 

* Provided UVM Graduate Students 


and faculty with interaction and data 
for numerous research projects. 


* Supported.UVM’s Model United 
Nations. 


Eerie Ambience 


The Harbor Hideaway, Shelburne Road, South Burling- 
ton, 985-3585 

Michael Jackson could have saved a bundle had he 

filmed his Thriller video at Shelburne’s Harbor Hide- 
- away. 

The Shelburne Road surf n’ turf house features an 
interior unlike that of any eatery in the area. Concave 
mirrors flank the customer entrance. Crossed swords 
and antique firearms hang precariously from the ceiling. 

< A tiny cave-like nook abutts the main dining area. A 
human skeleton with blinking artificial heart lies en- 
tombed in a bar-side coffin. It’s a macabre, almost 
surreal atmosphere that wouldn’t seem out of place in a 
horror epic. Rarely has dinner seemed like such an 
adventure. , 

This eerie ambience is not the restaurant’s sole 
attraction, however. In addition to the novel surround- 
ings, The Hideaway also features varied, reasonably 
INGREDIENTS FOR SUCCESS priced fare. Moreover, the portions are hearty, a 
a ee TEES EST: SOI EO CEI, CEP TSS practice I believed antiquated in the restaurant trade. 

Following a visit to a rather nondescript salad bar 
(included with all entrees); my companion and I began 
our meal with an appetizer. The shrimp cocktail ($3.50) 
arrived promptly with a horseradish-, worcestershire-, 
and ketchup-based sauce. Although on the skimpy side, 
the shrimp were garnished with a spicy sauce that was 


On March 6th the community has the opportunity to take a stand 
for the quality education in Burlington. 


Vote YES on questions 2 & 3! 


Paid for by the Burlington Friends of Education 


Sometimes good 


sean afe DOME UP... delicious indeed. 
waiting apa tinaa For a main entree my companion ordered chicken 
to einen cordon bleu ($7.50), while I opted for the New York 
ares an Sirloin ($11.25). Both arrived within a reasonable 
opportunity to amount of time, augmented by baked potato and the 
put your juices vegetable du jour (peas). While neither potato nor peas 
to work. were anything special (no better and no worse than 


you’d find elsewhere), both entrees more than exceeded 
our expectations. 

My steak was a voluminous slab cooked exactly the 
way I prefer it. Thick and lean, juicy yet not rare, it was 
as good, if not better than the fare offered at such 
celebrated establishments as The Prime Factor or The 
Sirloin Saloon. Its generous size was also a salient point. 
Hungry as I was, it was difficult to polish it off. 

My companion was not equal to the challenge. Her 
chicken cordon bleu was equally immense. Smothered 
in a rich, tangy sauce and laid on a bed of wild rice, it 
was tender and tasty, with an abundance of ham. We 


Sine both agreed it was delicious, 
‘ i a> Needless to say, there was no room for dessert. For 
Advertisi ition ‘CMA the more adventurous, however, the Hideaway offers 
" Your coll nae iw Colo — alnut cake ($1.75), and l f ch k 
four college newspaper, the walnut cake ; and several varieties of cheesecake 
Media Advisers and Dodge Division of 1984 College Creative , 
New Chysor Corporat are spoon Advertiaing Compettion ($1.95). 


The menu also includes Prime Rib Au Jus ($11.25), 
Baked Stuffed Shrimp ($10.50), and a newly-introduced 
line of Greek dinner specials ($9.95 and up). A wine list 
and full bar is available for those who’d rather soak in 
the surroundings than opt for a full dinner. 

A unique atmosphere, prompt service, and a bill that 
won’t instigate a life of vagrancy make The Harbor 
Hideaway a medal winner of the culinary Olympics. 
The master gastronomic Alfred Hitchcock would have 
approved. 4 

—Dan Williams 
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Fleming Facelift Nears Completion 


By CATHERINE FRAZER 

Despite its notable col- 
lection, which features such 
artists as Albrecht Durer, 
Rembrandt, van Rijn and 
Winslow Homer, the Flem- 


ing Museum’s_ extensive 
renovation, nearing comple- 
tion, will add to the mone- 
tary value of the collection. 
Prior to the renovation, 
the problems of climate 
control and security within 
the museum hindered the 
Fleming’s ability to preserve 
an extensive amount of 
valuable art. With the recent 
installation of both a sys- 
tem to control the 
museum’s humidity level, 
and a modernized security 
system, the museum will 
protect art objects more 
efficiently and enhance the 
quality of its collection. 
Also, the museum has 
installed entrance ramps to 
provide handicapped access, 
which had been nonexistent 


previously. 
The art housed by the 
museum represents’ the 


major cultures from all 
parts of the world. ‘The 
most prevalent of the mus- 
eum’s art is exhibited in the 
form of prints and drawings 
from America and Europe,” 
said museum curator Glenn 
Markoe. 

The strong collection of 
paintings represent the 
works of 19th century 
American, 17th-century 
Dutch and 19th-century 
French painters. 

There is also a large 
amount of ethnographic art 
(artifacts and cultural im- 
plements, rather than fine 
art) from North and South 
America and Africa. 

The renovations, 
designed to enhance these 
art works, also are nearing 
completion at an opportune 
time: A program — spon- 
sored by the United States 
and India has declared 1985 
“The Year of India.’ Most 
major museums will feature 
Indian art. The Fleming is 
looking forward to their 


exhibition of Asian/Indian 


sculpture, which will be 
loaned by the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts in 
November and displayed 
throughout most of 1985. 

The cultural celebration 
of Indian art will include 
performers sent to the U.S. 
from India to display their 
talents and to lecture to the 
public. 


Besides serving UVM 
and the community as an 
art institute, the Fleming is 
also an educational struc- 
ture for school children 
throughout Vermont. 
Melinda Lee, the museum’s 
acting education coordina- 


tor, provides museum tours 
for these children. The 
museum’s Outreach  Pro- 


gram offers educational kits 
as teachers’ aids. If a 
teacher contacts the 
museum with a specific idea 
concerning art education, 
the museum will provide 
relative art objects which 
may not be on display at 
the Fleming. 


What are you 
doing Saturday? 


Applying for a 
Sears Credit Card. 


Huh? Give me 


a break! 


) Sure, when you 
1: want credit, start 


ee with Sears. 


O.K. What are you 
doing Monday? 


It’s easier to get a Sears Credit Card than you 
might think. You don’t need a big bank account 
or a full-time job or even a diploma. If you are 
a responsible person with the ability to pay 
your bills, Sears believes you deserve creait 
and will handle it with care. 


It's smart 
to establish credit now 


A Sears Credit Card can be extremely help- 
ful to you, especially if you're a junior, senior 
or graduate student. It could be your first step 
in building a credit history. A credit history 
that will help you get the credit you'll want 
when you leave school. ; 


Nationwide credit at Sears 
and no annual fee 


There are over 3400 Sears Retail and Cata- 
log Stores all across the country, and your 
Sears Credit Card is good at every one of _ 
them. Plus, unlike some credit cards, there's 
no annual fee for a Sears Credit Card and 
finance charges are always fully disclosed on 
your Sears statement. 
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Apply for a Sears Credit Card now while you're still in school 


Over 100,000 fine products 
and services at Sears 


With a Sears Credit Card you can choose 
from an enormous range of products and 
services —all backed by Sears famous 
romise, “Satisfaction Guaranteed or Your 

oney Back.” And when you don't have time 
to get to a Sears Store, use your Sears Credit 
Card to order by phone from our famous 
catalogs. Just say “Charge It!” 


Apply for a Sears Credit Card 
Call 1-800-323-3274 

In Illinois call: 1-800-942-7446 

When you call, ask for the New Accounts 


Operator, at extension 90. Please call 9 A.M. 
to 9 PM. Monday through Friday, 9 A.M. to 


4 PM. Saturday. 
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The museum’s major 
Indian project consists of 
research and publication for 
the Read Collection of 
Indian Art. Captain O.B. 
Read organized the art of 
the Northern Plains Sioux 
Indians. 

His collection consists 
of the earliest known Sioux 
artifacts existing in Ameri- 
can collections. He docu- 
mented the Indians’ names, 
including where and when 
he acquired the art. ‘Most 
exhibits do not document 
this type of information,” 
said Markoe. For that rea- 
son, Read’s exhibit is of 
great value to the Fleming 
Museum. 

From 1861 to 1862, 
Captain Read was a UVM 
student, the nephew of 
former UVM President 
Marsh. He left school to 
enlist in the Civil War’ and 
eventually became a pro- 
fessional army officer. 

In the 1870s and 1880s, 
Capt. Read was stationed as 
commander of the 11th 
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infantry. ‘‘He was involved 
in reconnaissance opera- 
tions against Sitting Bull,” 
said Markoe. Sitting Bull 
was the Hunkpapa Tribal 
Chief and an instigator of 
the Indians’ opposition to 
U.S. Army intervention. 

Capt. Read collected his 
objects from the Sioux in 
three forms: as gifts, as 
purchased merchandise and 
as the result of military 
encounters, in which case 
the art was either taken 
from captives or from aban- 
doned villages. 


Read’s collection is spe- 
cial, not only because it is 
rare and of great value, but 
also because it provides a 
personal link between the 
museum and UVM, said 
Markoe. 

The increased access to 
the museum and the pros- 
pect of a more valuable art 
collection are designed to 
encourage greater museum 
interest within the campus 
and community. ° 
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NIGHT SKIINGS 


VALLEY 


per person 
per night 
FROM 7-10 PM 


MONDAY THRU 
SATURDAY 


LIVE ENTERTAINMENT 


EVERY NIGHT 
JAMES MOORE TAVERN 


- Mon. —John Gailmor 

- Tues. — Mary McGuire 

- Wed. — Andy Shapiro 

- Thur. — Andy Shapiro 

- Fri. — Gaydos Walters Duo 
- Sat. —Gaydos Walters Duo 
- Sun. — Tracy Wolters 


Sports Club Bar 


Wed.-Sat. — 
Mooseshow DJ. 


JUST 25 MINUTES FROM BURLINGTON 
MEASENE REESE 2 


Recycle this 


newspaper. 
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~ Cross’s 


Students 
Apathetic, 
Glad 


Normally when success- 
ful sports figures leave the 
scene, there is a lot of 
emotion and fanfare stirred 
up. Sports Illustrated dis- 
patches a writer to highlight 


the great man or woman’s 


career. And, in most cases 
the fans wish their hero 
could run, block, dribble 


skate or coach for just one 
more go around. 


sagansky 


C’mon, Yaz, they say, 
let’s see one more at bat. 
Why do you have to retire 


now, Johnny Bench? Get- 


ting traded to Chicago isn’t 
so bad; Tom Terrific Seaver 
— don’t quit on us yet. 

So it goes. The profes- 
sional sports fans’ loyalty to 
the aging star stretches 
pretty far. He gave us so 
many thrills, we all hope 
he’s going to make it to the 
hall of fame. Pro fans can 
afford to think that way. 
Their team and their stars 
: remain fairly static, even in 
— the face of hated free 
7 agency. Followers of the 
Raiders, Mets, and Maver- 
icks have the opportunity 
to follow a loyal star’s 
entire career. 

Such isn’t the case at 
the collegiate level however. 
As students, having been 
on the scene for four years 


peor re «+ OF ee 


at the most, we tend 
to judge our athletes by 
what they’re producing 


today. While the average 
student sports fan can recite 
the key members of his 
favorite hockey team in 
1977, he is _ probably 
stumped when asked to 
name just one member of 
F that same year’s UVM hoc- 
| key, basketball, baseball or 
track squads. 

. With that 
. should come as no surprise 
| that student reaction to Jim 
; 

| 


hag i es ot ea al Ue mt bom 


in mind, it 


Cross’s_ resignation was 
, generally, at worst, glad-to- 

see-him-go, and at best, 
apathetic. 


But wait a minute. That 


\) isn’t quite fair. Didn’t this 
: man give 20 years of his 
y coaching life to Vermont 
‘ hockey? Didn’t he coach a 
ie 

Fe 

' often as rigorous as those of 


his Ivy League competitors? 
And wasn’t he once very 


successful? Something 
about a national title or 
two? 


Yes, all this is true. But 
what, John Q. stuaent asks, 
has he done for me lately? 


AN HISTORIC HANDSHAKE: Jim Cross (left) con- 
gratulates Maine coach Jack Semler after both ended their 
coaching careers Monday night in Orono. Cross joined the 
UVM coaching staff in 1964, when Semler was a freshman 


at Vermont. 


And the answer is, quite 
simply, he’s been the coach 
of losing teams — teams 
that have given games away. 
Teams that have watched 
5-1 leads turn into 8-5 
losses. And teams that seem 
to lose games in the clutch a 
lot. 

Hence apathy. ‘dim 
Cross, who’s he?’ asked 
varsity tennis player Peter 
Newman .fack in the early 
70s, not that many students 


- would ask that same ques- 


tion. 

Senior Marthe Coker 
knew who Cross was but 
not much more. She said, 
“The fact of the matter is 
that I really haven’t thought 
very much about Jim Cross 
and his resignation.” 

“Didn’t he have a win- 
ning record earlier in his 
career?”’ asked junior Den- 
nis Mayer. 

This type of commen- 
tary usually isn’t the norm 


when coaches of Cross’s 
stature step down. He was, 
infact, the owner of 


college hockey’s fifth high- 
est career winning percent- 
age when the current season 
began. 

But the current cam- 
paign has not been pleasant, 


hence anger. 

“Back when Jim was 
new to UVM he really did a 
lot for the team,’ said 
junior Craig Ballard. “But in 
his later years he just lost 
his initiative and his spunk. 
I think new blood will be 
good for the team. I think 
UVM needs to instill some 
hockey spirit since that’s 
the main varsity sport. 
Speaking as a fan, it just 
seems like the power plays 
weren’t there and the team 
spirit wasn’t great. He 
wasn’t a spiritual type of 
leader.” 

Sophomore Ken Ballard 


(no relation to Craig) 
added: ‘I think it’s about 
time that he. did it 


(resigned). He’s been there 
too long. He’s in the groove 
where he’s not very original. - 
Cross hasn’t been coming 
up with the right kind of 
plays.” ; 
These student voices, I 
must point out, are not 
unique. All of the students I 
spoke with were apathetic 
or glad Cross was leaving. 
Unfortunately for 
Cross, the 18-22-year-olds 
don’t remember the good 
old days. We never saw 


those exciting triumphs., 


Winnicki’s Goal 
Tops Maine, 6-5; 
Mentor Relieved 


By CHRIS FONTECCHIO In retrospect, though, it 
ORONO, Maine — Ver- was not all that important 
mont coach Jim Cross for Cross. It was one game 
approached Monday’s game out of over 500, more than 
here modestly. The Cats half of which were victories. 
had just overcome a two- It was the closing moment 


goal deficit in the final of his 19th and final season 

minute of the game, as well as head coach of Vermont 

as the season, to force an hockey. It is the end of a 

overtime in which they significant era in UVM 

dramatically emerged vic- sports, but from _ Cross’s 

torious. expressions you’d never 
Down 5-3, the Cats know it. 


There were no tears, no 


pulled goalie Gregg Thyge- 
regrets, nothing but fond 


sen in favor of a sixth 
attacker and the move paid memories and a sigh of 
off. Don Crowley pulled relief. “Coaching is very 


demanding,”’ said Cross. “I 
feel like I’m 72.” 

There were 19 memor- 
able years indeed, but when 
Cross looks back, he will 
not be relishing his 270-plus 
victories, his three Division 
Il championships, or 
even his team’s cinderella 
drive to the ECAC playoffs 
in 1975. When the mentor 
looks back, he will recall 
the one aspect of hockey he 
regrets leaving. 

“T- will 
players,” he said. 

The hundreds of players 
he has coached, the numer- 
see CROSS, page 25 


UVM to within one with a 
goal with 51 seconds left. 
Then, with only 19 seconds 
remaining, Tony Messina 
tied the game. From there, 
it remained for Matt Win- 
nicki, playing in his last 
collegiate game, to score the 
winner in overtime. UVM 
finished up the season at 
10-18 -1 and 6-13-1 in 
ECAC Division I. 

Cross, though, did not 
think it was an important 
moment he would look 
back on. Not important? 
The most dramatic victory 
in a disappointing season, in 
his last game as coach? 


miss the 


A Similar Situation for Maine’s 
Semler; His Players Laud UVM 
Coach : 


By HARVEY KRAMER 

ORONO, Maine — Jack Semler seemed in good 
spirits considering his team had just blown a two-goal 
lead in the final minute of regulation and had suffered 
a heartbreaking loss to UVM, 6-5 in overtime. 

As was the case with Vermont’s Jim Cross, this 
was the last game for the Maine coach and former 
Catamount player. Earlier this season, in an official 
release, Semler said he was giving up his job as the only 
head coach in the seven-year history of Black Bear 
hockey so that he could spend more time with his 
family. ; 

Prior to the game, the moderate-sized but enthu- 
siastic crowd bid farewell to these two departing 
coaches. But, said Semler, ‘‘The fact that it was my 
last game didn’t affect my coaching.”” When asked how 
he thought the situation affected Cross, Semler replied, 
‘‘He was all screwy in the head, emotionally. (But) it 
was a player’s game. Both coaches could do what 
they wanted; (but) it was all up to the players.” 

Semler did think that there was a lot of emotion 
on the ice, that both teams hit hard, and that they had 
to work for their goals. He was particularly impressed 
with UVM’s strong work in tying the game at the end of 
the third period. 

When the discussion of the game was finally 
finished, Semler attempted to muster a reply to a 
question that probably won’t be answered until next 
hockey season. What would he miss most about coach- 
ing? “The intensity of the season is great,” he said. 
“Each season is a new life that starts in September 
and ends in March. I’ll miss that intensity that has 
marked those months over my coaching career.” 

Based on the clean style of play in Monday’s con- 
test, one can conclude that Semler seemed to have 4 
grasp as to what it means to coach Division I hockey. 
This grasp, perhaps, could be traced to Cross. The 
University of Maine’s program “‘is based on the concepts 
of hard work and desire that (have) marked Cross’s 
teams over the years,” said Semler. When asked if he 
thought that the influence of Cross would continue at 
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By SEAN MEHEGAN 

BOSTON — The Knicks had lost five out 
of their last six. The Celtics had just beaten 
up on the hapless (save for L.A.) western 
teams. The two teams met here at the Garden 
last night. It sounds like a bowout, right? 

Think again. These are the Celtics and 
Knicks. Boston and New York. After the 
Knicks won last night, 102-98, one of profes- 
sional sports’ greatest rivalries appeared fully 
rekindled, as the Knickerbockers got an 
extraterrestrial performance from forward 
Bernard King (35 points) and silenced a 
packed-house of Celtic fans, 

“I’m sure they get geared up for us and 
we get geared up for them,”’ said Knick rookie 
guard Darrell Walker, fast becoming one 
of the premier defensive players in the league. 
“It’s really a battle because I don’t think the 
two teams like each other, (although) they 
respect each other’s abilities.” 


CELTICS’ KEVIN McHALE (RIGHT): New York’s attempt to sign the 


This rivalry was at its hottest in the early 
1970s, when both teams possessed superb 
talent and almost traded off NBA champion- 
ships. Remember? Walt Frazier was the thorn 
in Boston’s side, Hondo Havlicek was the 
Knick killer. 

Knick general manager Dave DeBusschere 
should know a thing or two about what it 
means to play the Celtics; he led the Knicks 
to two world championships over a decade 
ago. 
“It’s always competitive any time a 
Boston team and a New York team matches 
up in any sport,” he said. “Our guys believe 
in themselves. The rivalry is (right now) in its 
infancy, but I hope to see the series grow, and 
I hope to see the intensity of the competition 
grow.” 

The Knicks led almost the entire game, as 
they put together a 12-2 spurt at the outset, 
led 56-53 at halftime, and threw a farrago 


ae. 


Boston forward last summer intensified the rivalry between the Celtics and 
the Knicks. New York beat the Celtics last night, 102-98. 


Here We Go Again; Cats 


4 Celtics and Knicks Remain Hot Ticket 


of trapping defenses at the Celts, who, accord- 
ing to coach K. C. Jones, ‘‘didn’t get any 
breaks. We missed layups and nice open 
jumpers, which are all part of basketball, but 
when it comes down to the end, when it’s 
difficult, it depends on which way the breaks 
g0;, 

It all came down to a Dennis Johnson 
layup attempt with the Knicks leading 100-98 
and seconds remaining. New York had Marvin 
Webster and Bill Cartwright, the twin towers, 
in the game, and the former swatted John- 
son’s shot across the parquet floor, and along 
with it Boston’s chances of winning. 

But this contest was a classic Atlantic 
Division matchup — characterized by muscle, 
restraint, and defense. None of that Denver 
Nuggets stuff, where the coach orders his 
players not to play defense. This was winning 
basketball. 

“Our defense is our forte,’’ said King, a 
leading candidate for league MVP honors. 
“We rely on our defense to get points for us 
— what I mean by that is that we force teams 
to set up, we take away their offensive 
strength, while we rotate, double team, and 
wear them down. Here tonight we were able 
to do that. 

“We're capable of competing with any 
team in the league,’’ he said. ‘‘We’re not on 
the level of a Boston Celtics or a Phila- 
delphia 76er night in and night out, but if we 
can play with the intensity and enthusiasm 
that we displayed here tonight against every 
team, then perhaps we can be mentioned in 
the same breath. as Philly and Boston.”’ 

Celtics center Robert Parish (12 points, 
16 rebounds) thought this Knick team was as 
good as he’s ever played against. “‘They 
made us take a lot of outside shots, collapsed 
on our inside people, and when we’re not 
playing well their defense looks very, very 
good. The whole team plays aggressively, 
much more so than in previous years. 

“T sure hope we get a shot at them in the 
playoffs.” 

Knicks coach Hubie Brown, known for his 
brazen, if not indiscreet, comments, regarding 
his coaching peers, stressed the team aspect of 
a squad that possesses one of the premier 
scorers in pro basketball. 

‘You have to mesh people,” he said. ‘‘It 
can’t be just one guy, and our problem during 
the first half of last year was that we had 
three low post players (King, Cartwright, and 
Leonard Robinson) who all wanted the ball in 
the same spot. It took us a while to work out 
the different sets so that we could get the 
most out of each individual player without 
disturbing the continuity of the team.”’ @ 
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Lose Sloppy Match at New Hampshir 
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By ANDY COOK 

DURHAM, N.H. — Just 
When you thought they 
were ready to make that 
run that symbolized the 
later parts of the 1981 and 
1983 season, the basketball 
Catamounts may have fallen 
apart again. 

Sometimes it’s not your 
fault when you lose if you 
truly played well. But the 
last two games — both 
ECAC North Atlantic con- 


_ tests — have represented in 


a nutshell all the inconsis- 
tencies and tough breaks of 
UVM basketball in the past 
84 years. 

By now, barring your 
lack of interest in basketball 
Or a massive amount of 
Work that doesn’t allow you 
to follow sports, you know 
about the Boston University 
‘game. You know how the 
Cats led by six points with 


_| two minutes left and then 
| TUined an otherwise good 
| hight by doing everything 


_Wrong in the end and losing 


ps 


in overtime, 73-64. 

If you are particularly 
astute, you know about last 
Friday. In a game in which 
they committed 19 turn- 
overs but actually played a 
lot mc’e sloppy than that 
number would indicate, the 
sons of Bill Whitmore lost 
to the ‘‘suddenly-we’re- 
good” New Hampshire 
Wildcats, 73-60. 

Yes, New Hampshire’s 
cinderella season occurred 
last year, and yes, every- 
body knows you can’t take 
the Wildcats for granted. 
And even though this game 
was here and not in Burling- 
ton, one expected a close 
game, the type of contest 
that has symbolized this 


rivalry. 


Vermont trailed by just 
one point at halftime, but 
that was because Al 
McClain, who was averaging 
over 23 points per game, 
was just three for 11 from 


half. But in the final 20 
minutes, Vermont’s_ turn- 
over rate increased to ex- 
tremely costly levels, while 
McClain recovered to help 
his team improve its overall 
record to 14-10 and 7-4 in 
the league. (The Wildcats, 
however, lost to Boston 
University Monday night.) 
UVM is now 7-18 and 3-9 in 
the conference. 

All this means is that it 
is very unlikely UVM will 
escape from seventh place 
in the eight-team league. 
Vermont plays in Buffalo 
against Niagara and Canisius 
this weekend before playing 
in the quarter-final round of 
the invite-everybody league 
tourney Monday. That 
game (WVMT, 620 AM) will 
probably be played at the 
number two school in the 
league, which at this point 
appears to be either Cani- 
sius or, much to the pre- 
ference of travel-weary peo- 
ple, Boston University. 


the floor in the opening UNH _ is also. still in the 
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running for second place. 

“The difference (Fri- 
day) was that we made the 
shots in the second half that 
we weren’t making in the 
first half,” said WNH coach 
Gerry Frie] . “I was very 
impressed with their zone 
offense (and) they had a 
legitimate chance to win 
this one if they hadn’t had 
those turnovers.” 

Vermont coach Bill 
Whitmore agreed. ‘“‘We just 
didn’t execute,’ he said 
sadly. “And I think UNH 
did a good job with McClain 
on the bench (with four 
fouls in the second half). 
We also didn’t execute well 
on the offensive boards.”’ 

When McClain returned 
to the game with six 
minutes left, UNH held a 
precarious seven-point lead. 
But the senior guard from 
Boston put things away by 
hitting three consecutive 
bombs on his way to 19 
points. With 5:45 left, the 
Wildcats led by 11, and 


this one had slipped away. 

“Things weren’t clicking 
for" men*at.q first,” seas 
McClain. “I was shooting 
when I should have been 
passing, and passing when I 
should have been shooting. 
But I just stuck with it and 
came out in the second half 
with confidence.” 


The Catamounts were 
led by freshman Bill Bren- 
nan, who had 17 points and 
six rebounds, his _ finest 
night this season. ‘I’m 
not really that happy; we 
should have won,”’ Brennan 
said. “It doesn’t matter how 
many points I score if we 
don’t win, 

“T think it was a com- 
bination of things (that hurt 
us). We messed up on some 
basic things and played a 
little sloppy.” 


The win was UNH’s 
2\ist in its last 23 home 
games. UVM last won here 
in 1982. ° 
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Vermont Skiers Win Eastern Title; Prepare for NCAA’s 


Despite the absence of 
key performers Bart Tuttle 
and Richard Wagner, the 
Catamounts. streaked to 
their ninth consecutive Eas- 
tern championship last 
weekend at the Middlebury 
Carnival. 

Tuttle was competing in 
the U.S. National Alpine 
Championships, while Wag- 
ner was at the Canadian 
National Championships. 

“I think we kind of 
surprised ourselves. We were 
missing some very impor- 
tant people, but we. still 
came out on top,” said 
coach Chip LaCasse. 

UVM finished with 383 
points. Dartmouth was a 
close second with 377, and 
Middlebury was third with 
345. 

The turning point of the 
win came in the men’s 
3x7.5 kilometer relay. Fred 
Thaulow, Hans Petter Karl- 
sen, and Jon Zdechlik com- 
bined for a winning time of 
1:10.50. Before the race 
UVM was trailing Dart- 
mouth by nine points. How- 
ever, UVM’s top ranking 
combined with Dartmouth’s 
fourth place finish was 
enough to overcome the 
deficit. 

In the slalom, Ver- 
mont’s Andy Shaw placed 
third. Dan McKenna finish- 
ed eighth and_ Richard 
Drake, ninth. ‘Maintaining 
same spots in the top 10 in 
the slalom definitely 
helped,” said LaCasse. j 


BE IN THE FOREFRONT OF TODAY’S TECHNOLOGY 


WINTER 
SPORTS 


UPDATE 


Women’s Skiing 

Vermont lost its first 
carnival in over two years 
last weekend. UVM was 
beaten out by a surprising 
Dartmouth team, by 2% 
points. Vermont had 368, 
and Middlebury placed a 
distant third with 317.5. 

The Catamounts were 
without their top alpine 
skier, Julie Wordworth, who 
was at the National Alpine 
Championships in Colorado. 

Vermont’s Amy .§ Berg- 
strom won the giant slalom 
on Friday. However, she 
was disqualified in the sla- 
lom event, opening up some 
key positions for Dart: 
mouth. Jennifer Kennedy 
finished .third in the giant 
slalom and slalom. 

The upset. of the meet 
came in’ the 3x5 kilometer 
cross country relay compe- 
tition. Vermont’s . team, 
which was virtually unbeat- 
able in all their meets, was 
defeated by a- surprising 
Dartmouth squad. ~* 
Women’s Basketball 
-. UNM-> closed out * its 
season on a high note 


Sunday, beating rival St. 
Michael’s 58-52. The Cats 
finished with a 6-20 record. 

“It was a very nice way 
to end the season,”’ said 
coach Roy Markey. ‘St: 
Mike’s had beaten us by 10 
points at the beginning 
of the season. I like the 
improvement the team has 
shown throughout the 
year.” 

Margaret Anderson led 
UVM with 16 points and 16 
rebounds. Candy Halverson 
had 138. points and 16 
rebounds, while Sheila Mar- 
tin dished out nine assists. 

Vermant will lose just 
three seniors from this 
year’s team. They are Sheila 
Martin, Renee Devarney, 
and Lisa Johnson. 

Men’s Track 

Led by a number of 
outstanding individual 
efforts, the UVM men’s and 
women’s winter track teams 
excelled to ninth and sixth 
place finishes, respectively, 
among the thirty schools 
represented in the annual 
New England Winter Track 


Meet at Boston College 
Saturday. 


“We were very, very 
excited and proud with our 
showing,’ said track coach 
Ed Kusiak. ‘‘We try to train 
so that the athletes reach a 
high for the meet then hope 
for a bit of luck also. We 
had the high, and the luck.” 

Phil Hovencamp led the 
men’s squad with a third- 
place finish in the 35 lb. 


throw (58’11”’). He follow- 
ed with an _ outstanding 
shotput toss (57’3’’) that 
brought him second place. 


Women’s Track 

On the women’s side, 
Chris Boehmer stole the 
show in the long jump by 
winning the event and set- 
ting a New England record. 
Also, Melissa Moran and 
Sarah Hogaboom _ each 
established Vermont state 
records, Moran with a 
second-place finish in the 
400-meter run (58.43), and 
Hogaboom with another 
second place run in the 
50-ineter (7.3). 

“On the whole, we were 
very excited about the 
meet,’’ said Kusiak. ‘‘It’s 
quite a feeling to look at 
that University of Vermont 
team bus and know that it 
holds quite a few of the 
best track athletes in New 
England.”’ 

Women’s Swimming 

Last weekend’s New 
England championships had 
its ups and downs for the 
women’s team, as_ they 
placed 10th in the region 
for the second consecutive 
year. Maine edged Boston 
College for the title. 

Sarah Ottinger placed 
13th in the 100-breast 
stroke event, but her time 
of 1.14.72 broke the UVM 
school record. Calla 
Lapham gave two _ strong 
individual ‘butterfly times, 
as well as participating in 


AS A SCIENTIFIC-ENGINEERING OFFICER 


Our scientific-engineering officers are planning and designing tomorrow’s 
weapon systems today. Many are seeing their ideas and concepts materialize. They 
have the finest, state-of-the-art equipment to test their theories. The working envi- 


three different relay teams. 

The Cats finished their 
season at 12-9. 
Men’s Gymnastics 

In the New England 
Championship Invitationals 
last weekend UMass 
finished first with a score of 
250. Lowell finished second 
with a score of 205, MIT 
finished third with a score 
of 204, and UVM rounded 
out the field with a score of 
194. 

“The meet went as 
expected,”’ said coach Tom 
Dunkley. Dunkley also said 
that ‘‘UMass is a team of 
national caliber.” 

Even though UVM 
finished last, Doug Ziemer 
finished fifth overall and set 
a new record with a floor 
performance of 8.65, which 
broke the former mark se+ 
by John McDonald. 
Women’s Gymnastics 

Competing without in- 
jured regulars Lisa Reitzas, 
Laurie Hains, Ginger Ross, 
and Laura Custer, the 
women’s team scored its 
highest score ever in losing 
to Northeastern 166.95-155 
at Patrick Gym. i 

“We did a really good 


job,” said coach Debbie 
’ Dunkley. “We're —ivery 
pleased.” 

Compiled by 


Kevin Bushweller, 
Amos Kamil and 
Brian Sanderson 


ronment is conducive to research. And Air Force ex- 
perience is second to none. You can be part of this 
dynamic team if you have a scientific or engineering 
degree. Your first step: will be Officer Training 
School. Help us shape our future as we help you | 
start yours. Be a scientific-engineering officer in the 
Air Force. Contact your Air Force recruiter at 


1 Burlington Square on Thursday “and Fridays (864-0695)or 
call collect Monday-Wednesday at 603-625-4736. Tsgt Fou- 
quette is also available for appointments Thursday evenings 
at the Sheraton Inn on Williston Rd. 


ce *CMUATTANEL cubase: 
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A great woy of life 
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Athlete of the Week 


Last Friday at New 
Hampshire, Bill 
oured in a season-high 17 
oints in what coach Bill 
Whitmore called the fresh- 
man’s “‘finest performance 
of the season.” Brennan 


| also impressed the Wildcats’ 


fans as he pulled down six 
UVM’s 13 


* point loss to UNH. 
Brennan 


Brennan is a 6’6”’ start- 
ing forward from Ticon-' 
deroga, N.Y. He earned 
three basketball letters at 
Ticonderoga High School 
and one at Worcester Aca- 
demy as he captained his 
teams for all four years. 

—Amos Kamil 


Cross Ends His Career 


Continued from page 22 


ous others he has dealt with 
jn the process, will all be 
fond recollections in Cross’s 
scrapbook. 

If Monday’s victory had 
a dark side, though, it was 
the defeat UVM -— gave 
Cross’s closest friend in the 
coaching ranks, Maine’s 
Jack Semler, who was 
coaching his final game also. 


Semler had played and 
starred for Cross in the 
1960s. Maybe the only 


proper ending would have 
been a tie. 

But the 1983 season, 
which included 10 wins and 
more heartbreaking losses, 
was not the blaze-of-glory 
finish many people wished 
for Cross. Nevertheless, this 
does not faze him. 

“T don’t have a big 
enough ego to be dis- 
appointed,” he said. “We 
got beat when we weren’t 
good enough.” 

The victories weren’t 
the top priority, though. “I 
always wanted my teams to 
be their best, and they 
usually were.” 


If Monday’s win does 
have any particular signifi- 
cance, it was a pleasant note 
for the entire team to end 
on. The scene in the locker 
room after the game 
reflected this. - 

“Tonight was something 
I'll remember for a long 
time,” said senior defense- 
man Sylvain Brosseau, one 
of six seniors playing their 
last game for Vermont. ““We 
showed we never quit, and 
tonight it worked out for 
us.’ 


Senior captain Rob 
McConnell agreed. “We 
came through with a win we 
can be proud of. We all 
worked for it, and no one 
quit. He (Cross) will be the 
first to admit we did our 
best.”’ 

Winnicki, basking in the 
glow of his career-ending 
overtime goal, shared his 
relief about the Cats’ finally 
winning an overtime game. 
Unlike some of the other 
players, though, Winnicki 
felt a little sad at the end of 
his and Cross’s career. 

“Coach Cross cares so 
much about each one of 
us,’ said Winnicki. “His 
retirement was a rallying 
point for us.”’ 

Cross was reluctant to 
say that the game itself will 
be a lasting memory, but 
the end of the era will not 
quickly be forgotten. The 
man was not always great, 
as his 36-775 record over 
the last four seasons lead us 
to believe, but his positive 
influence on UVM hockey 
in the early 1970s will long 
be felt. 

Cross was not hired to 
built a hockey machine, just 
a college program, and he 
was successful. In the end it 
was not the victory that 
highlighted the night for 
Cross, but episodes like the 
touching visit fram a long- 
time well-wisher who 
traveled over 200 miles to 
see him coach his last game. 

Wisconsin can have _ its 
national championship, RPI 
can take its. number one 
ranking. But ask many Ver- 
mont hockey players, and 
they may be pleased just to 
have known Jim Cross. ~ 


Maine Praises Coach 


Continued from page 22 


Maine, Semler’s answer was an emphatic ‘*ves.”” 
The 1968 UVM graduate wasn’t the only one 
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; How do you inform the UVM com- 
: munity? Advertise with the 
Vermont Cynic. Circulation 10,000. 
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You are cordially invited to 


LUNCH, DINNER,LATE NIGHT FARE 


Show your college 1.D. and receive a glass of wine 
with your dinner Sunday through Thursday. 


Across from City Hall,on the Marketplace in Burlington 864—0854 
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to appreciate Cross’s style. Sophomore Kevin Mann, a 
forward for the Black Bears, echoed similar praise. “We 
try to dig in the corners and muck around for goals, just 
as UVM does,” he said. ‘I think Cross’s style has a 
great deal of influence on us.” 

Other players, like Black Bear freshman Steve 
Santini, emphasized the fact that Semler was concerned 
that the team play a good clean game, rather than just 
emphasizing victory. He also said that “there was 
tension in the locker room prior to the game. Everyone 
knew that it was (Semler’s) last game and that it was 
against his alma mater.” 

Whether or not Semler was willing to admit it, this 
was an incredibly emotional game for both sides. For 
Vermont, this was the end of a fourth consecutive 
losing season in which Cross was continuously both 
praised and criticized. 

This was a game that appeared to symbolize the 
concepts that Cross tried to instill into his players. It 
was a hard-fought game that seemingly was based on the 
desire of the players of these two losing teams. 

Perhaps this season taught both sides the following 
lesson: A coach can only attempt to put emotion in his 
Players; whether those players actually play harder and 
win depends on themselves and their opposition, not 
their mentor. . 
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ANCHE >| 


llowing the Tundra Wolf: = Marst 
ounge, Billings: 7:30por 


ORKSHOP 


‘Mind to Body: Over and Qut’’ 
echniques that trigger the relatior 
response; Student Health Cente 
Lounge second floor by Wellnes: 
Promotion Center, x4485 to reaister 
7:30(—m 


LECTURE 


Nutrition Symposium: — registratio 
deadline; Sheraton Inn, 9-4:30. inf 


185 Pearl St 
Burlington 


Ak. 


FOR SALE 


LOOK SHARP with a pair of 
PALLADIUM sneakers. White with 
dual straps. YEOW! Size 91. Jump 
for the phone, 862-4212. 


SAILBOARDS AND AC- 

' CESSORIES: New and used 
models, and trade ins accepted. 
When you talk to us, you’re talking 
to the experts. For info write or call 
NESCO. Box 134, Bondville, Vt. 
05340. 874-4178. 


GOOD USED STEREOS: Bought 
and sold. Audio exchange, 863-3711. 
8:30am-5:30pm. Tuesday through 
Saturday. 


HELP WANTED 


COUNSELORS: CAMP WAYNE, 
Co-ed northeast Penna. Interviews 
arranged. Unusual opportunity. 570 
Broadway, Lynbrook, N.Y. 11563. 
(Include your telephone number). 


HELP WANTED: On commercial 
vegetable farm. 2 full time positions 
available May through Oct. 84. 
Previous on farm experience 
preferred. Room/ partial board 
plus weekly wage. Call or write 
Lewis Creek Farm, Box 123, 
Starksboro, VT 05487. Call 
802-453-4591. 
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CALENDAR 


FRI 3/2 


MEETING 


Sobriety. Group: lohn Dewey 


uNnge.~Oid Mill, don 


Medieval Club: 109 Old Milll. Zon 
DEBATE 


Forum on Opposing Views of 
Freeze Resolution, #44; = Contois 
Auditorium, City Hall, 86m 


FILMS 


SA Films: Coal Miner’s Daughter, 8-06 


Anaell. 79:31 


MUSIC 


Local Musicians Showcase: 
lege. St Ngregational Churct 
SOM 


SPORTS 


Men's Swim: — at 
Championships 


New England 


Ultimate Frisbee Practice: 
terested in joining? Gutferson In 
oor Track. 3-10om. Call Scott ot 


SPEAKER 


“Gender Differences in Health and 
lllness”: with Bonnie Strickland: 
eries; 314 John Dewey Hall, dom 
Study Abroad Rep: from England 
Office Overseas Proaram Lh Bl47. 
9. 3VaM ) 


SAT 3/3 


MUSIC 


West Point Gospel Choir: Newmar 
Center, free, 80m 

Contra and Square Dancing: with 
Green Mountain Volunteers at 5 
Burlington Central School. Som 
Jon Hartford: City Hall Auditonum 


SPORTS 


Men's Indoor Track: at |\C4A Cham 
poionshios. Princeton 

Women’s Indoor Track: at EAIA\ 
Championships, Yale 

Men‘s Swim: — at New Englanc 
Cnampionshios ; 
Men’‘s Gymnastics: at Army with Far 
mingdale State 

Women’s Gymnastics: UVM Invita 
tional, liom 
Men’‘s. Basketball: 
7? 350m 

Ultimate Frisbee: away against J 
Conn... 60m : 


at Canisius 


OVERSEAS JOBS: Summer/year 
round. Europe, S.America, 
Australia, Asia. All fields. 
$500-$1200 monthly. Sightseeing. 
Free info. Write IJC Box 52-VT 1, 
Corona Del Mar, CA 92625. 


ENTREPENEURS/SALESPEOPLE 
ACT NOW!! National company 
seeks aggressive salespeople to sell 
sunglasses. Earnings 
$300-1000/semester. Write P.O 0540 
Brown University, Providence R.I. 
02912. ° 


BOSTON ADVENTURE: Explore 
opportunities of exciting city while 
working as live in childcare worker. 
Many openings, one year commit- 
ment. Allene Fisch, Childcare 
Placement Service, 149 
Buckminster Road, Brookline, 
Mass.02146, 617-566-6294. 


SERVICES 


WANT TO QUIT SMOKING? 
Researchers at the UVM psychology 
department will be conducting a 
study of smoking reduction and 
cessation. Adult smokers are in- 
vited to participate in this research 
project which employs a new techni- 
que requiring a 12 to 20 hour com- 
mitment. Call 656-2670 weekdays 
between 8-4:30. 


PROFESSIONAL TYPING SER- 
VICE. Call Jill at 863-5616. 


UVM Orchestra: conducted by 
Peter Brown; Music Bldg Recital 
Halll, 30m 

Vermont Winds Concert: con 
Cucted by Herbert Schultz, Music 
Bldg. Recital Hall, 86m 


DINNER 


Pot Luck: for student, faculty, staff, 
call Kathy x3350 for info; 5:306m 


SPORTS 


| 
Mens Indoor Track: at IC4A Cham 
pionships, Princeton 
Women’s Indoor Track: at EAIAW 
Championships, Yale 
Men's Swim: at New England 
(harry WDIONsShios 
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CHILDBIRTH ED. CLASSES. 
March 1-March 29 every Thursday 
at the Community Health Center in 
the old North End. For more infor- 
mation, call 864-6309. 


TYPING: 1-5 pages: $1.50/page. 6-10 
pages: $1.35/page. Over 10 pages: 
$1.25/page. Spelling corrections, 
downtown drop-off, overnight ser- 
vice, no calls past 9pm. 899-3640. 


LADIES: FORMALS 
APPROACHING? Do you have a 
dress? Wear an original! High 
fashion clothing designed and made 
to order. Your ideas or mine. Very 
reasonable prices. Paul R. Ken- 
nedy, X2950 or write Box 267 Tup- 
per Hall. 


MISC. 


WANTED: 3 bedroom apartment 5 
min. from UVM campus. Call 
656-3003 ask for Lori C. 


LOWEST AIRFARES TO EUROPE 
and we have them! Call Campus 
Travel-Tollfree: 800-243-6000. 


LOST: A 3-colored gold bracelet 
around Feb.14 someplace on main 
campus. If found, please call Kris at 
656-2082. Not really valuable, but 
important sentimental value. 


Thanx! 


$100. REWARD for the lease of a 4-5 
bedroom apt/house within walking 
distance to UVM. Call 863-2835. 


MON 3/5 


SEMINAR 


“Dealing with Anxiety: G Stressiess 
Approach to Exams”, John Dewey 
Lounge, Old Mill, 4:15pm 


SYMPOSIUM 


“Public Recreation in the Future: 
Comparative Perspectives’ by VI 
State Park Program; L/L-216.Com- 
mons 


MEETING 


Union of Concerned Students: 
meets in Marsh tounge Billings, 
7-300m 


SA Senate: North Lounge, Billings 
5 300m 


WED 3/7 


MEETING 


Intervarsity Christian Fellowship: 
426 Waterman, 6: 300m 
Maranatha Full Gospel Christian 
Fellowship: 301 Pomeray, 7pm 
Campus Crusade for Christ:  L/ 
Bl32, 80m 


CLINIC 
Game Basics: Rac 


Racquetball: 
eyuetoall’ Courts, $2 fee, by Rec 
joorts. call x4485 to register From) 


including 


Bartending Workshop 


alcohol education. proaramming 
Rom. North Lounge Billir 1QS 


1984 UVM Summer Session Previews: 
UVM Continuing Education; Grasse 
: 41) Main St x2085 

SA Speakers Bureau: a 
applications: for new members 

wailable speakers Office 
Balcony; Billings, for info cali Cole, 
x4436 


cepting 


=e a 


APARTMENT NEEDED: 2 
bedrooms, centrally located. Call 
Joanne at 658-1429. 


ie ere eso 


Issue Date(s): 


Message: 


run, 
Fee our records: 


hae!  SDHESVERMONT CYNIC! MAROHM, 198% 


THEATRE 


Crimes of the Heart: 
Spr I 


SPORTS 


Men‘s and Women’s Ski; at NCA 

Chamrpionshios, UNH, Aloine - At 
titash Ski Area, Nordic Jackson 
Touring Center, through 3/10 


APPLICATIONS 


Sophomores. in Education and 
Social Services College:: majoring 


Flynn Theatre, 


in-elementary or secondary @duCco- 
tion. Contact Ressonsive Teacher 
oterman. Deadline} 


Program 533 W 


Clay Installation: 

through 3/15 

Film/Video Artist: Francis C 
Gallery throvuiah 3/1¢ 
Watercolors: | i 
Paintings and Constructions: [?aya'} \ 


Raicar= Hare ais 
yler, through 3/31 


~ 7 +i f 7 
youl. Tyler, thinu 3/47 


Legend of Pasiphae:_ Ninety Prints 


Fleming Museum: through 4/15 


LOGIN: NOVANOIDSKI-Happy 
22nd! It’s not over yet. Twenty-one 
session terminated...Logout: Nova. 


CLASSIFIEDS 


ADVERTISE IN THE CYNIC! 
Only $3 a week fer all ads 
Mhadl or bring te: 

The Verment Cynic 
Billings Center, UVM 
Atta. Classifieds 


DEADLINE! Ad must be in before 
Monday noon for the week it is to be 


| Training Teachers 


Applications are being accepted 
from sophomores in the College of 
Education and Social Services who 
are majoring in elementary or 
secondary education. This concen- 


tration seeks to train regular 
classroom teachers with special 
education skills. Contact the 


Responsive Teacher Program, 533 
Waterman, for information. Com- 
pleted applications are due March 
10, 1984. 


Pot Luck Dinner 


An open invitation to students, 
faculty and staff to a Wholesome 
Foods Pot Luck dinner to promote 
wellness, demonstrate dorm cook- 
ing skills and offer tips on supple- 
menting Saga’s best. Call Kathy at 
| x3350 or Rebecca at 862-4193 for 

more info. 


Educational Exchange 


The Council Travel Services, 
CIEE, the New England Branch of 
the Council on International Edu- 
cational Exchange, will be operat- 
ing at a new Office after March 5. 
The new address will be: 729 
Boylston Street, Suite 201, Boston, 
Mass 02116. (617) 497-1497 and 
266-1926. 


Entertainment Needed 

The Recreational Sports Office 
is looking for intermission enter- 
tainment during the 1984 Body 
Beautiful Contest, during the 
evening of Thursday, April 17. The 
event will provide entertainment 
with stage, lighting and a sound 
system. Individuals or groups who 
may be interested, please contact 
Jeanne Hulsen, 656-4485 for fur- 
ther information. 


Looking for a MC 


The Recreational Sports Office 
is looking for a MC (master of 
ceremonies) for the 1984 Body 
Beautiful Contest, Student Divi- 
sion. The contest will be held at 
7:00 p.m., Thursday, April 19, at 
Patrick Gymnasium. Qualifications 
should include public speaking 
ability, sense of humor and pre- 
ferably, knowledge of body build- 
ing. Those interested, please con- 
tact Jeanne Hulsen, 656-4485 at 
the Recreational Sports Office. A 
small ho .orarium will be provided. 


Sailing Club Meeting 


Tne UVM Sailing Club is having 
its first General Meeting of ’84 
Thursday, March 8. Everyone is 
encouraged to come. There will be 
news on the club, elections testing 
and spring racing. There will also be 
an Election Meeting the following 
Wednesday, March 14. 


Volunteers for NYC 


The Council on International 
Educational Exchange is initiating 
an exciting new voluntary service 
project this summer at Ellis Island/ 
| the Statue of Liberty for U.S. and 

| international youth. 


is 
information are available at the 
Office of International Studies and 
Overseas Programs, B-161 Living/ 
Learning Center. 


SA Speakers 


CAMPUS NOTES 


Are They Working? 


The application deadline is May 
1984. Forms and_ additional 


. A meeting for candidates and 
the general public to inspect and 
try out the City’s 49 voting 
machines was announced today 
by City Clerk James E. Rader. 

The machines have been pro- 
grammed for the upcoming Annual 
City Meeting, to be held in all 
wards on Tuesday, March 6. 


Gospel Choir 


The Center for Cultural Plural- 
ism is sponsoring the West Point 
Gospel Choir on Saturday, March 3. 
They will be performing in the 
Cunningham Catholic Newman 
Center/Redstone Campus’ from 
8:00-10:00 p.m. Free and open to 
the public. 


Rader also announced that a 
demonstration voting machine is 
now available in the lobby of City 
Hall. Voters may practice voting as 
many times as they wish. Instruc- 
tions and assistance are available. 


The Student Association USC Film 


Speakers Bureau is now accepting 
applications for new members. 
Applications are available in the 
Speakers office on the balcony, 
third floor Billings. For more 
information, contact Cole Libby, 
863-9198, x4436. 


On Thursday, March 1, UCS 
will be showing the first film in 
their spring film series. The film is 
“Following the 
narrated by Robert Redford, which 
discusses the complicated  eco- 
system of the Canadian Arctic and 
the way that the Caribou and the 
wolf interact in this system. The 
film will start at 7:30 p.m. and will 
be held in’ Marsh Lounge of the 
Billings Student Center at UVM. 


Abroad in England 


The Office of Overseas: Pro- 
grams in B-161 Living/Learning 
(x4296) announces the visit of Mr. 
Michael Ashley, representative from 
the University of East Anglia, 
Norwich, England. 


Sexual Concern 


A weekly workshop 3 p.m. 
every Friday! The clinic will be 
held at the Student Health Center, 
2nd floor lounge. Included will be 
discussion of proper use, reliability 
and side effects of birth control 
methods. The clinic also includes a 
-film and offers discussion on 
partners participation, how _ to 
choose a method of birth control 
and answers to questions of sexual 
concern. Everyone welcome! Bring 
a friend. 


Solve Writing Problems — 


The Writing Center in UVM’s 
Living/Learning Center, 244 Com- 
mons area, will help get your next 
paper in better shape than your 
last. They are skilled tutors who 
can provide you with good advice 
and help you solve some of your 
writing problems. Take some time 
and bring your paper to the Writing 
Center, open Monday through 
Friday, 9 to 5 p.m., or call for an 
appointment at 656-4443. That’s 
the Writing Center, in UVM’s 
Living/Learning Center. 


Special Announcement: 


Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc. 
Vermont Technical College 
(Technical Writing Program) 


Tundra Wolf,’’| 


Anyone interested in studying 
abroad in England is invited to 
gather informally with Mr. Ashley 
in our office on March 2, 9:30 a.m. 
to 12 noon. You are welcome to 
stop in and leave at your conveni- 
ence to ask questions and receive 
information on studies in England. 


Disarmament 


No one wants a nuclear war, 
but not everyone agrees on how 
best to prevent one from occurring. 
Opposing views of the freeze 
resolution (44) currently in the 
Vermont House of Representatives 
will be debated by state legislators 
from Burlington, a former nuclear 


weapons analyst for the govern- 
ment, and a former researcher for 
the “Institute for Defense and 
Disarmament Studies’’ at a public 
meeting on Friday, March 2 at 8 
p.m. in Contois Auditorium, Bur- 
lington City Hall. Members of the 
audience will be invited to express 


Helping Battered Women 


Women Helping Battered 
Women will be-holding a training in 
March for all women interested in 
volunteering. For more info, con- 
tact Kathleen at 658-3131. Meet- 
ings: March 5, Monday, 6:30-9:30 
p.m., UVM Living/Learning Ctr., 
room 115. Also March 7, Wednes- 
day, 6:30-9:30 and 10:00-5:00 
p.m., lLiving/Learning Ctr., 216 
Commons. 


CAREER CORNER 


Seniors wishing to interview with the following educational 
program or company must sign up at the Center for Career 
Development on the following dates: 


March 5-9 
March 5-9 


ATTENTION! Accounting Seniors may submit resumes the week of 


Are you on the List? March 5-9 at CCD for: 


The Burlington City Clerk’s 
office urges all voters to CHECK 
THE CHECKLIST and be sure your 
name is still there. A copy of the 
checklist will be found on the 
information table in the Billings 
lounge. If you have ever registered 
to vote in Burlington, look for your 
name today. And if it’s missing, call 
right away to 658-9300. That’s 
658-9300. Check the checklist — 
today! 


UVM Orchestra 

The UVM Orchestra under the 
direction of Peter Brown will 
present works by Wagner, Mozart 
and Stravinsky at 3 p.m., Sunday, 
March 4 in the Recital of the Music 
Building. Featured soloists will be 
T. L. Read, violin, and Alvin 
Shulman, viola. Admission $2, 
general. $1 for students and senior 
citizens. 


We, (T'S BEEN TOUGH... WOT ONLY HAVE 
LAD DIFFICULTY DOING THe Feld 

work, BUT THe LIBRARY WORK HAS 
ReEN CLoBe TO IMPOSSIBLE... I'VE 
REALLY BEEN FRUSTHATED TRYiNc To 


C.P.A firm in Newton, Mass. 
*3.25 G.P.A preferred. 


dates: 

Pizzagalli Construction 
First Investors Corp. 
Beth Israel Hospital 
Vermont Marble Co. 


Thursday, March 1 
Thursday, March 1 


Tuesday, March 6 


Center for Career Development 
322 South Prospect Street 
| 656-3450 


(WHAT Do You THINK (S THE 
BIGGEST PROBLEM THAT 
You'Re TRYING To DEAL 
WITH 2 
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Sherman, Bernson, Schneider, and Gesseman 


Seniors wishing to interview with the following corpora- 
tions or organizations must have a credentials file set up at 
the Center for Career Development and must submit a 
resume for each, in person, at the CCD on the following 


March 1-5 
March 1-5 
March 7-9 
March 7-9 


Employer Information Sessions: 


Geary Corp. 403 Waterman, 7-9pm. 
Texas Instruments, L/L Fireplace 

Lounge 7- 
Filene’s, Memorial Lounge, 7-9pm. 


9pm. 


PROBABLY THE FACT THAT 
T HAVEN'T PICKED A Tic 
ET... 


Then get in on the ground floor in our undergraduate officer 
commissioning program. You could start planning on a career like the 
men in this ad have. And also have some great advantages like: 


@ Earning $100 a month during the school year 

@ As a freshman or sophomore, you could complete your basic 
training during two six-week summer 
sessions and earn more than $1100 
during each session 

@ Juniors earn more than $1900 dur- 
ing one ten-week summer session 
AAT 


Want to move 
up quickly? 


=I 0A 


@ You can take free civilian flying lessons 
@ You're commissioned upon graduation 

If you're looking to move up quickly, look into the Marine Corps 
undergraduate officer commissioning program. You could start off 
making more than $17,000 a year 

Maybe you can be one of us. ow 
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Call Capt Flynn collect at 603-668-0830 
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FOCUS ON YOUR FUTURE 


sau é LE mA hoi nw 2 ? z 
Electromagnetics Research at Northeastern 


‘ \ Me 


Z Oi LG leh Pra 
te EDO li 


Probing the Outer Limits of the Universe THE MAJOR RESEARCH OF THE 
Satellites are exploring the far reaches of the solar system—photographing the moons of CENTER IS IN THE FOLLOWING FOUR 
Jupiter, measuring the rings of Saturn, and searching for traces of extraterrestrial life: GENERAL AREAS: 


Scientists in electromagnetics research not only interpret these discoveries but also 


assist in developing the instrumentation that makes these discoveries possible. Radio-Frequency Phenomena and Systems 


: : ‘ : E Electro-optics 
Outer space is only one of the areas in which electromagnetic effects play an impor- Electrical Discharge Phenomena 
tant role. Other examples include: oil exploration, underwater and optical communication, Computational Analysis for E-M Applications 


and integrated-circut fabrication 


Electromagnetics Research—the Career of the Twenty-first Century 
Today there is a shortage of electromagnetics engineers—a trend that will continue until the © COURSES IN SUPPORT OF 


end of the century. ° THESE AREAS INCLUDE: 
If you are an undergraduate electrical engineering, mechanical engineering, physics, Plasma Theory and Engineering 
or mathematics major, you have a chance to be ahead of your time. A career in electro- Lasers 
magnetics will put'you in a position to be on the leading edge of the profession Acoustics 
Center for Electromagnetics Research at Northeastern University i. ' 
Northeastern University plans to open a Center for Electromagnetics Research in ee nae Seas yeems 
September—the first of its kind at a university. Students may enroll in advanced degree Remote Sensing 
programs in the electrical or mechanical engineering departments. Fellowship funding is Antenna Theory and Design 
available to qualified applicants Optical Properties of Matter 


Advantages of University—Iindustry Collaboration Electro-optics Theory and Devices 


The Center represents a collaboration between the University-and industry on research 
areas of common interest. As a graduate student in the program, you will participate in the 


basic research projects of the Center. You may also receive hands-on, industry-relevant, FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, CALL 
paid work experience in the labs of affiliated firms. The program provides opportunity for a 617-437-5110, 
career either in teaching and research, or to move right into. an entry or advanced-level OR FILL OUT THE COUPON. 


position in industry. 


ZIP Code 


State 


Name 
Address 
City 


Northeastern University is an equal opportunity/affirmative action educational instititution and employer 


Department of Electrical and Computer Engineering 
N.U-P: 1.25.4a 


Northeastern University 


Director, Center for Electromagnetics Research 
Boston, MA 02115 


Professor Michael B. Silevitch 


Return this coupon to: 
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+ Positions Available ~ 
RO a 


Be a Leader - PRESIDENT 
VICE—PRESIDENT 


* Petitions will be available for 
these two positions on March 


7th in the S.A. Office. 


S.A. ELECTIONS 4: petconsinnse be cohiencdeee 
April 9th & 10th} 7°07 Maren loth: 


Bs 


Pollworkers needed on April 9th & 10th. 


$2.00 an hour 


If interested contact the S.A. Office X2053 
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| By Maggie Garb 


If nominated, presiden- 
tial candidate Jesse Jackson 
will have a female running 
mate. Sen. Gary Hart says 
that he would consider a 
woman for the vice-presi- 
dential position. Never 
before have the votes of 
women and women’s groups 
been courted so enthusias- 
tically by the presidential 
candidates. 

The 1984 presidential 
candidates must respond to 
a previously non-existent 
phenomenon, women 
organizing and voting for 
the candidates who repre- 
sent their interests, accord- 
ing to a recent statement 
from The National Organi- 
zation for Women (N.O.W.). 

Abortion, the Equal 
Rights Amendment, federal 
funding for child care, for 
rape victims, for battered 
women, and other programs 
that directly concern 
women have been grouped 
together by the candidates 
and named ‘““women’s 
issues.”” (These issues affect 
men also.) 

Hart, Jackson, and Mon- 
dale, three of the four 
Democrats contending for 
the Democratic primary in 
Vermont, have issued 
pamphlets concerning 
women’s issues specifically. 


JESSE JACKSON: If nominated, Jackson pledges to select a tee ie running mate. 


Reagan has said that the 
E.R.A. is unnecessary, while 
Hart has said that the rights 


right to choose abortion has 
been expressed by each of 
the candidates. They sup- 


government does not have 
the right to interfere in a 
woman ’s personal decision. 


burden on women. 
“Since the policies of 
the Reagan Administration 


first took shape, I have 
vigorously criticized the 
unfair budget cuts that 


fall hardest on women and 
the working poor; the 
retreat from civil rights; the 
contempt for the interests 
and the dignity of women 
y and minorities...’’ says Mon- 
y dale in a campaign pamph- 
let. 

Programs funding pro- 
jects such as_ battered 
women shelters, rape crisis 
centers and child care cen- 
ters lack funding because of 
recent Reagan administra- 
tion budget cuts. Each of 
these Democratic  candi- 
dates has expressed support 
for increased federal fund- 
ing for these programs, 
while only Jackson has been 
specific in articulating plans 
for the use of this money. 

“Jackson wants to 
decentralize welfare,’’ says 
Anderson. ‘““There would be 
federal funding for daycare, 
but. not federal-controlled 
daycare.”’ 

Jackson’s campaign 
pamphlet indicates that he 
supports the refundable 
child-care tax credit, 
‘including raising the maxi- 
mum from its current level 
of 30 percent to 50 percent, 


GLENN RUSS L 


Although most of the 
rhetoric ~ pertaining to 
women’s issues is similar, 
proposed solutions and pre- 
vious activity concerning 
these issues have varied. Not 
all of the candidates have 
positions representing each 
of the issues, nor has each 
candidate expressed solu- 
tions for each of the prob- 
lems. But Hart, Mondale 
and Jackson have expressed 
their -positions on _ the 
E.R.A., abortion rights and 
the economic effects of 
federal policies on women. 

Unlike President Rea- 
gan, these three candidates 
support passage of the 
Equal Rights Amendment. 


to be secured by the E.R.A. 
should not even be in 


question. 
“The question is not 
whether every woman 


should have equal rights, 
but rather why those rights 
still remain in question,” 
writes Hart in his campaign 
pamphlet. 


Jackson’s_ solution to 
the problem of ratification 
has been to broaden sup- 
port for the E.R.A. He 
asserts that the mistaken 
perception of the E.R.A. as 
benefiting only middle and 
upper class women has 
decreased support among 
working-class women. 

Support for a woman *. 


port the use of medicare 
funds by low-income wom- 
en for abortions. 

‘When abortion is legal, 
it should be available to 
everyone,” says Terry 
Anderson, a worker in the 
Jackson for President cam- 


paign. 


Jackson has been the 
only candidate of the three 
who has stated publicly that 
he is opposed to abortion. 
Neither Hart nor Mondale 
has expressed his personal 
opinions about abortion. In 
1972 Jackson spoke against 
the Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion legalizing abortion in 
the Roe v. Wade decision, 
but he now says that the 


“On a personal level (he 
thinks that) abortion is 
wrong, but it is not a 
decision government has the 
right to make for anyone,”’ 
says Anderson. “If someone 
asked his advice he would 
council them against abor- 
tion, but it is a personal 
decision.”’ 


Because of Reagan’s 
cuts in funding for social 
programs the “gender gap”’ 
has become a _ prominent 
issue. Hart, Mondale and 
Jackson support federal 
funding for programs that 
directly affect women, and 
each has asserted that Rea- 
gan’s budget cuts have 
placed a larger economic 


and increasing funding to 
the Women Infants and 
Children Program, and 
School Breakfast and Lunch 
programs. 

Mondale has not in this 
campaign specifically articu- 
lated his support for these 
issues. But while in the 
Senate from 1964-69, ‘“‘his 
record owas good on 
women’s issues,’’ says Anne 
Stock, a worker for the 
Mondale campaign in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The National Organiza- 
tion for Women has ex- 
pressed its support for Hart 
and Mondale. The organiza- 
tion says that Hart “has 
voted right on all Key 
votes”’ in the Senate. 


omen Draw Growing Support 


How Sweet is the Rose Garden? 


By Robert Meyers 

As President Ronald Reagan has an. invalu- 

able built-in advantage to enhance his bid for 
' re-elections: the Rose Garden. 

Rose Garden politics is not necessarily a 
recent phenomena; it has been a popular politi- 
cal technique used effectively by such presidents 
as Franklin Delano Roosevelt, Eisenhower and 
Nixon. 

Other presidents, though, have not been as 
successful when campaigning from the White 
House. These presidents include the two most 
recent chief executives, Gerald Ford and Jimmy 
Carter, 

Will Ronald Reagan spend the next eight 
months in the Oval Office, or will he use his 
office at least to maintain his residency in 
Washington? 

; UVM political science professor Tom Rice 
contends that President Reagan should “dis- 
associate himself with the political arena,” and 
focus his energy on looking ‘‘Presidential.”’ 
Because Reagan does not have to run in a 
primary, as did Carter in 1980, he should spend 
his time performing the duties of his office, 
q While distancing himself from the Democratic 
_ Tace to the White House, says Rice. 
'¥ ok Buckley, a member of Reagan’s 
Re-Election Committee in Washington, 


’ 2 
Nations 
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D.C., agrees with Rice, adding that Reagan never 
wants to place himself in a situation in which he 
is simply “one of the nine candidates in the 
election.”’ 

This partially explains the President’s trip to 
Iowa on the state’s caucus day. The junket was 
the first stop on the primary tour. Reagan’s 
Iowa visit, says Buckley, was a “‘symbolic shot” 
to show the Democrats that he ‘“‘commands 
media attention whenever he wants.” 

Throughout his term as President, Reagan, 
many believe, has had surprising success with the 
media when compared to his predecessors. 
Though he has had to back down on some of his 
issues, including social security cuts and manda- 
tory lie detector tests for members of his admin- 
istration, the press has been relatively congenial 
to him. Carter, on the other hand, was not 
as fortunate. He was not able to keep the press 
in his camp long after his initial honeymoon as 
President. 

Carter had other problems in his re-election 
efforts as well. Carter’s attempt to stay in the 
White House while he enlisted his wife as his 
campaigning substitute backfired to a significant 
degree, says Buckley. Claiming that he would 
not neglect his duties as President, Carter 
repeatedly said he would not cross the country 
in pursuit of votes. Then, during the final 


months of the election, he emerged from the 
White House to face Reagan. 

Buckley says Carter’s departure from Presi- 
dent to politician was ‘‘mysterious.”” Americans 
seem to prefer a President who doesn’t spend 
too much time out on the campaign trail, but 
Carter seems to have overplayed the Rose 
Garden tactic. 

Perhaps because he learned from Carter’s 
misfortunes, says Buckley, Reagan has decided 
to make between two and three campaign 
appearances per month during the early stages of 
his re-election bid. 

As it becomes more apparent who will be his 
opponent, he will increase the number of days 
spent campaigning to three and four, and then 
finally to six and seven. 

This is not to say, however, that Reagan will 
not take advantage of being incumbent. On the 
contrary, the Oval Office is the most powerful 
weapon that he possesses, many think. 

As President, the national spotlight is 
constantly focused on Reagan. Everything he 
does and says is magnified for public inspection. 
Therefore, barring any critical problems, Rea- 
gan, many think, is in the best position from 
which to run a campaign. 

Also as President, Reagan can capitalize on 


See ROSE GARDEN, page 15 
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‘Student Impact 


Uncertain; Aldermanic 
Candidates Comment 


By Amy Schlegel 

No __ official method 
exists in Burlington politics 
to determine the actual 
number of students regis- 
tered to vote. Nor does one 
exist to measure the per- 
centage of registered stu- 
dents who do actually vote. 
Thus, guesswork and esti- 
mates supersede facts and 
statistics when it comes to 
discerning the impact of the 
student vote. 

Nonetheless, the Alder- 
manic candidates of the 
student-populated wards 
have been both critical and 
encouraging regarding the 
enthusiasm of student 
voters and their impact on 
city elections. 

Rik Musty, Ward 1’s 
incumbent Independent 
candidate, estimates his 
ward is comprised of 10 to 
15 percent registered stu- 
dents and addresses them 
“just like any other consti- 
tuent group,”’ by employing 
a “‘balanced approach”’ of 
equal treatment for all 
constituencies. Musty is not 
focusing on attracting the 
student vote. 

Zoe Breiner, Ward 2’s 
incumbent Citizen’s Party 
candidate, thinks the im- 
pact of the student vote is 
irrelevant as long as stu- 
dents do vote — somewhere. 
‘Students are part of the 
life here and they do have 
valid concerns, especially 
with respect to high-rent 
escalation and the general 
safety of this fixed-income 
ward,”’ said Breiner. 

Theodore Riehle, Ward 
6’s Republican candidate, 
foresees a “dispersement of 
the student vote because 
students are very indepen- 
dent-minded.”’ Riehle ex- 
pects the estimated 20 
percent  registered-student 
population of his ward to 
have an impact in terms of 
voter turn-out, but not a 
*“*block,”’ or unified, impact. 

“Students are in many 
ways better informed than 
others,”’ said Riehle. ‘‘But 
perhaps they are more poli- 
tically knowledgeable than 
politically active.’’ Riehle 
recently registered approxi- 
mately 70 students to vote. 


Dennis Morrisseau, 
Ward 6’s Independent can- 
didate, predicts a “rising 
tide in student interest and 
activism’? in Burlington 
because of the city’s active 
politics, waterfront develop- 


ment. and downtown 
opportunities. 


“Students can and will 
have an impact [in Ward 6 
and city-wide elections] if 
they wish to,”’ said Morris- 
seau. ‘“‘Begin your real edu- 
cation: register, vote, get 
involved.’’ He had person- 
ally registered 150 students 
to vote throughout his 
campaign. 

Beverly Wool, Ward 6’s 
Democratic contender, 
believes ‘‘students are a 
cross-section who vote on 
issues, not on candidates 
and parties.’’ Wool expects 
student support because of 
her work in the historic 
preservation of Burlington 
and, as a 1983 UVM gra- 


duate, from student 
acquaintances. 
There is more of an 


impetus for students to vote 
in 1984 due to. the con- 
current Presidential Primary 
elections. ‘‘Students come 
out to vote on the national 
scale,’’ says Wool. 


Assistant City Clerk 
Jeanne Keller thinks “there 
are not as significant a 
number of student voters as 
many people tend to think 
there are.” She did say 
there is ‘“‘probably a healthy 
number.” 


Keller thinks there does 
not exist “a block of 
student voters for swaying a 
vote,’ and that students 
“don’t vote but register 
in huge numbers, perhaps, 
for instance, to gain in-state 
tuition.”’ 


Apathy and lack of 
awareness impede the effec- 
tiveness and intensity of 
any election. ‘‘Many stu- 
dents are preoccupied with 
their studies, are indifferent 
towards local elections, or 
are presently registered. to 
vote in their hometown and 
do so by absentee ballot,” 


says Tom Rice of the 
political science  depart- 
ment. * 


BURLINGTON ALDERMEN: Should international issues be on the agenda? 


Candidates Think Globally 


By Mike Usen 
In most cities across the 


U.S. Municipal government 
limits its jurisdiction strictly 
to local concerns. Bernie 
Sanders’ Burlington has bro- 
ken this mold by debating 
national and even interna- 
tional issues at meetings of 
the Board of Aldermen. 
Over the past few years 
the Board of Aldermen has 
approved resolutions oppos- 


ing military aid to El 
Salvador,’ social security 
cuts, telephone rate _ in- 


creases, and crisis relocation 
plans. Last fall a resolution 
condemning the invasion of 
Grenada was defeated. Most 
recently, the board unani- 
mously endorsed the ‘‘Wit- 
nesses for Peace’”’ for their 
efforts in Latin America. 


Though a_ relatively 
small quantity of time has 
been devoted to non-city 
issues, not all citizens agree 
that aldermen should trans- 
gress the boundary of their 
traditional responsibilities. 

Critics contend that 
aldermen are elected by 
their wards to represent 


only their constituents. If a 


candidate raises questions 
concerning foreign policy, 
the voter is not accurately 
represented unless the alder- 
men campaign on them. 

The opposite viewpoint 
attaches priority to paro- 
chial affairs, but _ still 
believes that the grave con- 
sequences of international 
problems will’ ultimately 
affect our lives. Foreign 
policy questions are the 
appropriate business of the 
council, since the Board of 
Aldermen is the level of 
government most account- 
able to the people. 


Considering the diver- 
sity of Burlington’s political 
climate, little disagreement 
exists between the alder- 
manic candidates from 
Wards 1, 2 and 6. Although 
far from complete agree- 
ment, all seven candidates 
recognize the importance of 
issues such as the arms race 


and involvement in Latin 
America, but priority is 
reserved for problems 


related to streets, public 
schools, the police depart- 
ment and the waterfront. 


The three Citizens 
Party/Progressive Coalition 
candidates, Rik Musty, 


Dennis Morrisseau, and Zoe 
Breiner, advocate enlarging 
the issues addressed by the 
board. 

Breiner, running for re- 
election in Ward 2, is the 
most outspoken of all. She 
makes it clear that without 
world peace, all else is 
irrelevant. Musty, also an 
incumbent, downplays the 
time committed to such 
issues, but believes that 
elected municipal officials 
should speak out in order to 
have an impact on the 
federal government and to 
raise public awareness. 

By contrast, the Demo- 


‘cratic and Republican can- 


didates all consider issues 
like foreign policy to be 
sources of personal commit- 
ment, but do not consider it 


‘to be an aldermanic duty. 


Because time is such a 
limiting factor for the city 
council, Ted Riehle, James 
Rowell, Beverly Wool and 
Alan Dalton agree that city 
business should comprise 
the agenda. * 
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To master your career in business, see 


The Specialist... Bentley Graduate School. 


Organizations in today’s complex busi- 
ness world need both competent general 
managers and skilled specialists with ex- 
pertise in specific business functions. 
That's why Bentley College offers stu- 
dents a choice of five different graduate 


business programs. 


You can select from four specialized 
master of science programs, in account- 
ancy, computer information systems, fi- 
nance or taxation, to complement your 
undergraduate degree in liberal arts, -sci- 
ence, or business. Or choose our unique 
MBA program that, unlike most other 
MBAs, is tied into our specialized pro- 
grams, allowing you six areas of concentra- 
tion plus interaction with fellow students 


tives. 


and professors with specialized perspec- 


Located just nine miles from Boston on 
Route 128, Massachusetts’ high-technol- 
ogy highway, Bentley College offers grad- 
uate programs that mirror the real-world 
business environment where general man- 
agers and their more specialized col- 
leagues work hand-in-hand to achieve 
success for their organizations and their 
own Careers. 


If you’re looking to be the master of 
your business future, see The Special- 
ist. Send this coupon to the Bentley 
College Graduate School or call 
(617)891-2108. 


Sophie Chaffee, 
Freeman, Maggie Garb, Robert Meyers, 
Amy Schlegel, 


The Vermont Cynic thanks all can- 
didates and their campaigns for submis- 
sions and contributions. Vote ’84 is a 
special publication of the 
Cynic. Cover photo by Glenn Russell 
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Bentley College 


Graduate School 
Waltham, MA 02254 


CJ) YES, I'd like to learn more. Please send me 
information on the following programs: 


(1) MS in Accountancy 


(1 MS in Computer 
Information Systems 


1) Master in Business Administration 
| am interested in: © Fulltime © Part-time 


C) MS in Taxation 
(] MS in Finance 
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Vermont Beauty 
Contest Selects 
No Delegates 


By Ford von Weise 

For those Vermonters 
who eagerly await the pro- 
mise to vote in the up- 
coming Presidential Demo- 
cratic primary next Tues- 
day, you need not be overly 
anxious; the vote you cast is 
only for posterity. In real- 
ity, the Vermont primary is 
“a straw poll beauty con- 
test,” says Edward Granai, 
Vermont State: Democratic 
Chairman. -_- 

Whereas. most people 
associate a primary with 
delegate selection, the Ver- 
mont primary does not 
select delegates, nor does 
it spell out any major 
victory for any candidates; 
the primary is a non-binding 
referendum on voter pre- 
ferences. 


The delegate-selection 
process happens later in 
April. It .is based on a 
caucus system, much the 
same that transpired in 
Iowa. This event may not 
be that important either, 
however. Vermont is a small 
rural agrarian state with a 
relatively low population 
in comparison to other 
Democratic strongholds. As 
a result, Vermont is only 
able to send 17 delegates 
‘and six alternates to the 
national convention. 
Around 3,500 delegates will 
be at the national conven- 
tion in San Francisco. 

“It is a beauty contest 
for the media,”’ says Granai. 
The primary falls on the 
Tuesday between the New 
Hampshire primary and 
Super Tuesday, a day of 
primaries in several key 
Democratic states. Conse- 
quently, media attention in 
the wake of New Hampshire 


PEACE, from cover 
definition of peace, says 
Glitman, are the concepts 
of fruitful dialogue and lack 
of armed warfare. 


THE DEFENSE BUDGET: 
An End to MX and B-1 


Mondale promises to 
reduce defense spending by 
30 to 40 billion dollars 
annually by the end of his 
first term. The cuts will 
come in four areas, says a 
‘staff member. 

Specific weapons sys- 
tems such as the MX, the 
B-l1 and the nerve gas 
programs would be com- 
pletely eliminated. Addi- 
tional reductions would 
come from an opening up 
of defense contracts that, 
claims Mondale’s aide, are 
competitive in 6 percent of 
contract bidding. Mondale 
also hopes to slash spending 
On spare parts for items that 
cost 25 cents in the hard- 
ware store but hundreds of 
dollars to the Defense 
Department and the Ameri- 
can people. 

Mondale believes that, 
by establishing an indepen- 
dent testing system for 
contracted items, much 
waste could be eliminated 


will be critical to gauge how 
people have altered their 
voting patterns based on the 
previous outcome. This is 
not to say that the whole 
nation will follow the out- 
come in Vermont, but it is, 


nonetheless, yet another 
event in the Presidential 
campaign, which has 


evolved around the media 
and its influences. ‘‘Media 
interest will be relatively 
low,” says Granai, ‘“‘but 
it might be influential.”’ 

Granai also says that the 
one person who could be 
hurt in the primary is 
former Vice-President Wal- 
ter Mondale. If the front- 
runner does not do all that 
well here in Vermont, 
Granai_ thinks national 
attention could be focused 
on this decline and_ it 
would hurt Mondale’s cam- 
paign elsewhere. Mondale 
has to do well to maintain 
the national momentum 
that, most likely, will get 
rolling in New Hampshire. 

Mondale knows this, or 
so it appears. ‘“‘We’re cam- 
paigning very hard up here 
in Vermont,” says Mondale 
campaign spokesperson 
Paige Gardner. Acknow- 
ledging Mondale’s possible 
vulnerability in Vermont, 
Gardner says, “The primary 
is important, because it is 
alone and early.”’ 

However, Gardner also 
says the Vermont primary is 
more than a mere media 
event. ‘It indicates where 
Vermonters’ preferences 
are.’’ She also stresses that 
the bottom line is delegates 
and that the primary can be 
used as a device to gauge 
Mondale support. It can 
alter strategies before April. 
In effect, the primary is a 
warm-up session for April. e 


from the budget because, 
says his aide, “We want to 
make sure it works before 
we pay. As it stands now, 
the builders are the testers.” 

According to Dean, one 
only has to look at Hart’s 
voting record in the Senate 
to know that he is the 
foremost opponents among 
Senators and candidates to 
the MX, the B-1, the 
production of plutonium, 
and chemical warfare. 


Dean calls Hart’s stance 
courageous considering, for 
example, that 77 percent of 
MX contracts would go to 
Martin Marrietta of Denver, 
Colorado, Hart’s Senatorial 
district. Hart calls the bud- 
get gluttonous because it 


steals funds from _ social 
programs and gives the 
Defense Department a 


blank check that leads to 
wasteful spending. Also, 
says Dean, he is the only 
candidate to have proposed 
his own Defense Budget to 
the Congress. “‘Gary Hart is 
more interested in investing 
in personnel,” explains 
Dean. “There are complex 
manuals which can’t be read 
by our G.I.’s... there’s a real 
illiteracy problem.” ° 
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lf you are looking for a good haircut without the 
frills, HAIRCRAFTERS is offering $6.00 haircuts on 
Mondays only. 
Hours 10am to 6pm (Mon.) 


1340 WILLISTON RD. SO. BURLINGTON 863-4871 
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INCREDIBLE SELECTION 


DOMESTIC & IMPORTED 


PRACTICALLY ON CAMPUS 


PRESIDENTIAL 
CANDIDATES 


An Address to Students and Citizens 


Democrat 


Walter Mondale’s campaign for the presi- 
dency has focused on five major issues: the 
economy, peace, women’s rights, civil rights, and 
the environment. 


WALTER MONDALE 


“Nothing else works if the economy 
doesn’t,”” according to the former Vice- 
President. Mondale believes that the two most 
important issues are jobs and the growing 
deficit. The Mondale plan to end the recession 
for working families involves cutting back 
scheduled tax cuts for the wealthy, scaling the 
defense budget to reality, adopting additional 
jobs and job-training measures, reversing the 
Reagan budget cuts, and investing heavily in 
education. 

To combat long term structural unemploy- 
ment, Mondale would develop formal business/ 
labor/government cooperation to formulate 
strategies to restructure and revitalize basic 
industries. Another facet of the Mondale plan 
includes retraining and _ relocating workers 
replaced by technological changes. Mr. Mon- 
dale’s plan for economic recovery also calls for a 
fundamental national commitment to education 
on every level, from the primary grades to 
graduate school. : 

The Mondale plan would decrease the deficit 
that is crippling the American economy. A 
Mondale program will emphasize research and 
development in both the private and public 
sectors, discourage wasteful takeovers and 
mergers, and improve productivity and competi- 
tiveness. 

A keystone of the Mondale campaign 
platform is the commitment to create the 
foundation for a ‘“‘just. and lasting peace.” 
Mondale believes that “the most solemn resnon- 
sibility of a President is to use our strength to 
keep the peace and ensure that nuclear weapons 
are never used. This challenge is the leading 
moral imperative of our age.’’ Mondale is strong- 
ly committed to achieve a mutual and verifiable 
freeze on the production and deployment of 
strategic nuclear arms. He was the first Presiden- 
tial candidate to support the nuclear freeze 
proposal. 

Mondale’s plan for nuclear arms control 
includes: resubmitting SALT II for Senate 
ratification; recommitting the United States to 
the ABM treaty; restoring tight control on the 
export of nuclear weapons grade materials; 
beginning negotiations with the Soviet Union to 
achieve a mutual and verifiable freeze on the 
production and deployment of nuclear arms. 

see MONDALE, page 7 
The above essays were solicited from the 
political campaigns of the Democratic and 
Republican presidential candidates who will be 
on Vermont's primary ballot, March 6. The 
views expressed are of the candidate and do not 
necessarily reflect opinions of the Vermont 


Cynic. 
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When Jesse Jackson announced his candi- 
dacy for the Democratic Presidential nomination 
last fall, political commentators dismissed his 
campaign as one destined to take root only in 
the black community — a campaign of race, not 
of issues. In the time since then, it has become 
clear that the Jackson campaign appeals to a 
wide range of voters beyond any narrow consti- 
tuency. By speaking out forcefully and unequi- 


JESSE JACKSON 


vocally on the issues, Jackson has become far 
more than “‘the black candidate for President,”’ 
he has become the conscience of the campaign, 
the leading force in the battle for a progressive, 
issue-oriented Democratic Party. 

The coalition that makes up the Democratic 
Party has gone virtually unchanged since the 
1930s. Jackson’s ‘“‘Rainbow Coalition” offers a 
chance to realign that coalition, to bring in those 


people who have been ignored and forgotten by. 


the power structure. The old politicians may not 
like it, but a coalition of racial minorities, 
women, environmentalists, senior citizens, stu- 
dents and young people, peace activists, lesbians 
and gays, farmers, working people and the poor 
can change American politics dramatically. Jesse 
Jackson’s campaign is far more than a quest for 
personal power, it is a tool for uniting and 
empowering the powerless. 

Jackson speaks without equivocation on 
international issues. He stands solidly against 
U.S. intervention of any sort in Central America, 
promising to negotiate with the Sandinista 
government and end U.S. support for the 
contras. He opposes shipments of arms to the 
right-wing regime in El] Salvador, and favors 
diplomatic recognition of Cuba. 

Jackson understands the immediate neces- 
sity of nuclear disarmament. He supports an 
immediate bilateral nuclear freeze, and meaning- 
ful talks with the Russians on an arms build- 
down and a general lessening of tensions. 

Jackson urges an American Middle East 
policy designed to bring all parties to the nego- 
tiating table, believing that Israel’s security 
remains endangered until stable agreements can 
be negotiated with all of her neighbors. 

Jackson would ban American companies 
from South Africa investments, recognizing that, 
in the words of a former South African prime 
minister, ‘“‘every dollar of investment is another 
brick in the wall of apartheid.” 

Our foreign policy must move away from its 
current state of supporting any two-bit dictator 
willing to mouth anti-communist slogans to a 
policy which recognizes questions of justice and 
development in third world countries. 

Similarly, our domestic policies must move 
towards justice, away from the policies of favors 
for the small portion of the country which 
happens to be rich, white and male. 


see JACKSON, page 15 
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Senator Gary Hart of Colorado is the best 
Democratic alternative to Ronald Reagan. 

A graduate of both Yale Law School and 
Yale Divinity School, and a veteran of ten years 
in the U.S. Senate, Hart, 46, brings a new 
direction to Democratic politics. 


GARY HART 


While his ideological roots lie within the 
liberal Democratic tradition, his age, education 
and experience enable him to view the future 
unburdened by the past. It is his firm belief that 
new ideas can propel the Democrats past Reagan 
in November. 

Hart’s views were clear long before he 
declared his candidacy for president. His book, 
A New Democracy, stated his positions on 
crucial issues — restoring industrial vitality, 
developing effective defense, achieving energy 
security and preventing nuclear war. : 

Gary Hart’s environmental record is un- 
equaled by any other candidate; he has been in 
the forefront of every major piece of environ- 
mental legislation in the past ten years. 

As chairman of the National Commission on 
Air Quality, Hart produced the first recommen- 
dations for controlling acid rain and co-spon- 
sored (with Senator Stafford, R-VT) the tough- 
est acid rain bill in Congress. 

As member of the Senate Environment and 
Public Works Committee, Hart sponsored 
legislation to prohibit landfill disposal of hazard- 
ous waste. 

Sen. Hart is recognized as the Senate’s 


foremost advocate of military reform. In Feb. 
1982, Hart introduced both Senate Resolution 


323, urging the immediate resumption of U.S. 
and Soviet negotiations, and the Strategic Talks 
on Prevention (STOP). These talks recognized 


that only a concerted effort to prevent the use 


of nuclear weapons — by accident, miscalcula- 
tion or design — could save the world from the 
holocaust of nuclear war. : 

Hart also led the fight against the MX 
missile, consistently voting against funding for 
the destabilizing missile. 

In Central America, Sen. Hart believes 
America should be guided by broad principles: 
the right of each country to determine its 
political and economic structure and the right of 
individuals to live free of the threat of torture 
and other violations of human rights. He believes 
negotiations are key to stability and peace in 
Central America. 

Gary Hart is a strong supporter of American 
farmers. He proposes expanded markets for 
agricultural exports and opposes using food as a 

see HART, page 15 


REUBIN ASKEW ___ 


Mr. Askew has no campaign office in Vermont 
and his New Hampshire office was unable to for | 
ward a statement. The Cynic encourages voters | 
to look into Mr. Askew’s positions on the issues | 
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“America is back,” President Reagan has 
said, “‘standing tall, looking to the eighties with 
courage, confidence and hope.” 

Thinking back to the last years of the 
seventies, it’s hard to believe how unsolvable the 
nation’s problems seemed. There was discour- 
agement in the belief that things would not get 
better, at least not in the near future. 


RONALD REAGAN 


The past three years have given Americans 
many accomplishments of which we can all be 
proud. The driving force behind those accom- 
plishments is the strong, determined leadership 
of President Ronald Reagan. As a result of that 
leadership and those accomplishments, Ameri- 
cans have achieved new confidence in them- 
selves, in their institutions and in their country. 
The belief that, in America, anything is possible 
is Once again a widely shared belief. 

President Reagan’s leadership has meant 
much to America. At home, recovery without 
inflation was the primary goal. Achieving it is 
the major accomplishment. President Reagan’s 
program reduced the heavy burden of taxation, 
slowed the growth of federal spending and 
eliminated unnecessary government regulation. 

The result: all economic indicators are 
moving in the right direction. Industrial produc- 
tion increased 16 percent last year. Strong 
economic growth returned in 1983 as the Gross 
National Product rose 3.3 percent. 

In the past year, unemployment has fallen 
2.5 percentage points. For the American worker, 
this is the best economic recovery the nation has 
experienced in thirty years. Four million Ameri- 


cans have found jobs in 1983. There are now 
103 million Americans employed — the most in 
the history of the United States. 

This has been accomplished without reignit- 
ing inflation. In 1988, the inflation rate was 3.8 
percent, compared to the 12.4 percent inflation 
that existed during the previous administration. 
Today, a working family earning $25,000 has 
$1100 more in purchasing power than it would 
have if tax and inflation rates had continued at 
1980 levels. American’s real, after-tax income 


- increased 5 percent in 1983. 


Under President Reagan’s leadership, the 
national defense has been rebuilt and a firm, 
coherent foreign policy has returned this nation 
to a position of respect among all the nations of 
the world. The national security of the United 
States has been strengthened and America has 
regained its standing as the leading advocate of 
peace and freedom in the world. 

Four years ago, the nation’s problems were 
escalating. Inflation, the energy crisis, America’s 
declining respect from other countries. It was 
speculated that these problems were becoming 


so deep-rooted that they would remain for some 


time to come. The worst fears were those of a 
no-growth society, permanent inflation, high 
taxes and energy shortages. 

Interest rates were over 20 percent and 
continuing upward. Now they’ve been cut in 
half. Federal spending was growing at more than 
17 percent per year. That increase has been cut 
by two-thirds. Tax rates were cut 25 percent and 
indexing will keep those rates from creeping up 
again in the future. The growth of federal 
regulations has been slowed by 25 percent, 
resulting in a savings to consumers of $150 
billion over the next ten years. The energy crisis 
has eased and gasoline prices have been signifi- 
cantly lowered. Social security, headed for 
bankruptcy, has been rescued and even strength- 
ened. The average benefits for a retired couple 
have risen $170 per month. 

Strong, ‘steady economic’ growth has 
returned to this great nation. The future holds 
the promise of new job opportunities and rising 
living standards for all Americans. America has 
“come too far, struggled too hard and accom- 
plished too much to turn back now,”’ said 
President Reagan. The American dream — a 
dream of freedom, peace and prosperity — is 
once again being shared by Americans. This 
dream, which is the foundation of the country, 
and the realization of this dream have made 
Americans proud. With the continued leadership 
of President Reagan, the nation will continue to 
move ahead to realize a steady economic growth 
and a secure, long-lasting peace. 
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THE EASY METHOD 


Reserve your board now.Pay on it as often as 
you want.Your Mistral will be ready when you are. 


THE BONUS METHOD 
FREE sailboarding DRY SUIT when 


Look for Mistral’s red dot. 


The SAILBOARD that everyone wants! 


MISTRAL ! 


you purchase a 1984 Mistral. This spectacular 
$249.00 free offer ends 3/15/84. 


It’s red hot! 


MONDALE, 


continued from page 6 


Equal rights for women is another keystone 

of the Mondale plan for a better and more just 

; America. “America cannot be prosperous, or 
| just, or a force for peace in the world until 
women win their rightful place in our society,” 

according to Mr. Mondale. Key points of the 

Mondale program for ensuring equality for 

women are: a comprehensive program to imple-. 

ment pay equity; a strong, humane approach to 

medical care, social services, and human needs; 

repassage and ratification of the Equal Rights 

Amendment; eliminating discrimination in insur- 

ance and pension plans; enactment of tough new 

fair housing provisions that include protection 

for families with children; support for earnings 

sharing in Social Security; a national effort to 

reduce spouse and child abuse; and a commit- 

ment to strengthen affirmative action. Mr. 


Mondale was the first Presidential candidate to 
be endorsed by the National Organization for 


Women (N.O.W.). 

The Mondale program for civil rights is a 
central focus of his campaign for the Presidency. 
Mondale has a twenty year history as an Attor- 
ney General, United States Senator, and Vice 
President of advancing programs to move this 
country toward equal opportunity for all 
Americans. The Mondale program for ensuring 
civil rights includes: taking strong action against 
discrimination in the workplace; — restoring 
budget cuts in programs for the disadvantaged — 
child nutrition programs, women and infant 
feeding programs, food stamps, student loans, 
and assistance for the handicapped. The Mon- 
dale program would renew dedication to school 
integration through vigorous enforcement of 
‘existing laws and would protect individuals 
against discrimination on the basis of sex, race, 
national origin, preference, handicapped status, 
age, or any other irrational basis. 

Mr. Mondale’s proposals relating to the 
environment include: keeping all public lands 
open to Americans; using the Superfund as 
originally intended; cleaning sewage discharges 
from our cities and removing toxic pollutants 
from our air and water; restoring funds to the 
Land. and Water Conservation Fund; treating 
acid rain as a national and international prob- 
lem; and restoring an effective Council on 
Environmental Quality. According to Mr. 
Mondale, ‘‘Each generation of Americans has 
the profound obligation to hand over to the 
next generation a country as rich, as clean, and 
as beautiful as it was when we received it from 
our parents.”’ e 


SUMMER JOB 


Cape Cod, Martha's Vineyard, and 
Nantucket have thousands of 
good paying jobs available to 
students and teachers this sum- 
mer. A Directory listing these jobs 
by employer also includes com- 
plete housing info and job applica- 
tion forms. Summer 1984 Direc- 
tory ready now. For copy send 
$3.00(includes ‘st Class Postage 
and handling)to: 


CAPE COD SUMMER JOB BUREAU 
Box 594.Room 809 
Barnstable Ma 


185 Pearl St 


Burlinaton 


67 Main St. 
863-8383 
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First, some perspective and a little history: 

The University cannot isolate itself from the 
City and the City cannot ignore UVM. We need 
to work together as responsible citizens on our 
problems and yours. Housing, for instance, is a 


DENNIS MORRISSEAU 


Independent 


major problem for students and townspeople 
alike. The University should build more dorms. 
And Burlington needs to bear down on landlords 
who cut up lovely old buildings, pack you 
people into cramped quarters, charge sky-high 
rents, and let the buildings rot. Perhaps the City 
and UVM can develop student housing coopera- 
tively. Perhaps we could run joint programs for 
old building rehab and repair. There is a creati- 
vity and energy among you here on this campus 
that we in Burlington desperately need. Begin 
your real education: register, vote, get involved. 
(1’ll help develop some student intern programs 
for academic credit.) (You’re adults. I own 
Leunig’s. I’m opposed to raising the drinking age 
and so is Governor Snelling.) 

What goes on in the world affects Burling- 
ton. I do not propose that our City Council 
spend a lot of time debating Central American 
policy. But when the State Dept. says Soviet 
diplomats can’t come to Chittenden County, it 
means they can’t come to this campus, even if 
you ask them, to debate disarmament, for 
instance. I’d fight that. I’m for a nuclear freeze 
and armaments reductions. U.S. Military budgets 
and our Central American policy are obscene in 
the face of world hunger and a world that wants 
freedom. One ICBM represents enough money 
to run Burlington, tax free, for dozens of years. 
“Our’’ policy in El Salvador and elsewhere is 
what it was in Vietnam: not ours, not the policy 
of freedom. It is the policy of corporate rip 
off, exploitation, dictatorship and murder. By 
pursuing it, we will Jose the cause of freedom in 
this hemisphere. That will affect Burlington. It’s 
affecting us today. So I’d spend a little time on 
these things as your Alderman. (In the Presi- 
dential primary this March 6, I’ll be voting for 
Jesse Jackson; in November I'll vote against 
Reagan. I think Bernie’s doing a good job for 
Burlington. Last year I voted for Gov. Snelling. 
You’ve got a right to know.) 

The most important issues for Burlington, 
locally, are the proposed waterfront develop- 
ment and access to it; neighborhood decay, 
crime and cleanup of our Police Dept.; traffic 
control, street repair and how to pay for it; 
funding local education. 

I support the proposed joint development of 
’ our waterfront by Alden Corp. and the City. It’s 
an exciting plan with access and opportunity for 
everyone to enjoy the space. The architect, Ben 
Thompson, is the finest in the country. The site 
deserves it. The plan’s not environmentally 

See MORRISSEAU, page 10 


The above essays were solicited from the 
political campaigns of Burlington alderman 
candidates who will be on the Town Meeting 
Day ballot, March 6. The views expressed are of 
the candidate and do not necessarily reflect opi- 
nions of the Vermont Cynic. 


I am a 1983 graduate of the University of 
Vermont and I received my degree in American 
History. I am a member of a family in which 
there has always been lively discussion on 
political issues. I take the privilege and responsi- 
bility of being an American citizen very serious- 
ly. I have decided to run for the Board of 
Alderman from Ward 6 because I have the time, 
ability and commitment to devote to the job. 


BEVERLY WOOL 


Democrat 


As I see it, Burlington is generally a vital and 
interesting city, but growth and the desire for 
special amenities present a constant challenge to 
local government. We need to strike the proper 
balance. I am in favor of development on the 
waterfront. I think we need to work coopera- 
tively with the private sector to insure generous 
public access. 

I am in favor of well designed moderately 
priced housing in the area but I feel it should be 
set back far from the water’s edge and there 
should be definite height restrictions. This might 
relieve the housing crunch in the inner city and 
also help to stabilize rents. Housing in this area 
has the added advantage of making recreational 
areas safe at night. 

I am concerned about the potential hazard 
to the environment that is being caused by the 
excessive amount of trash in our present landfill 
area. We must seek ways to remedy the problem. 
I would support a well thought out financially 
feasible regional solution to this problem. 

I also favor the tax increase necessary to 
repair city streets and I would strongly urge the 
state government to apportion money for street 
repair in terms of use, not numbers of miles. I 
think a fair excavation fee charged to utilities is 
also in order. 

Several generations of my family have gone 
through the Burlington public school system. 
The general quality of education in the public 
schools is good; however, the tax burden on 
property owners, especially those on fixed 
incomes, is becoming increasingly more difficult. 
I support the School Department’s request to 
require the city to share “‘in lieu of tax” money 
received from tax exempt organizations. 
Nothing draws families to an area more than 
employment opportunities, adequate housing, 
and a sound school system. 

Because I am both a long time resident of 
Burlington and a recent graduate of UVM, I am 
keenly aware of the contributions the university 
and its students make to the community. As 
chairman of the Design Review Board, I am 
impressed with those students who participate in 
encouraging the preservation of Burlington’s 
housing stock and other significant buildings. I 
will seek a way to involve the public in the 
process of granting demolition permits to stop 
the destruction of family homes. I also strongly 
support residential zoning that protects housing 
space from being converted to office space. 

Finally, even though I have an avid interest 
in foreign policy issues, I feel I can best concen- 
trate my efforts in solving problems that exist in 

See Wool, page 10 
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Dear Students, Faculty, and Administrators: 
I appreciate the opportunity to let you hear 
my views on the issues in Burlington and UVM. 
TED RIEHLE | 
Republican 
For the past six weeks I have covered almost 
75% of Ward 6 talking to residents and students 
door to door. For those of you I have not been 
able to meet, I would like to let you know what 
my thoughts are: 

A major concern of mine and residents of 
the Ward is crime. There were 1,302 larcenies in 
Ward 6 alone last year. Included in this are many 
students’ car stereos, bicycles and other valu- 
ables. These figures are twice the amount that 
occurred in any other area in the city. Clearly 
this problem needs immediate Board of Alder- 
man attention. We need better police enforce- 
ment, more officers, more help to the Cham- 
plain Valley Crime Stoppers and better coordi- 
nation between Burlington Police and UVM 
Security. 

The Waterfront has been the focus of much 
attention lately with the recent Alden Corpora- 
tion. proposal made public. I fully support 
development of the waterfront, but will insist 
that we work with the developers to insure a 
balance between economic development, en- 
vironmental protection, esthetic value and 
public access. 

In the past few years relations between the 
Mayor and the Board of Alderman have often 
been adversarial, lacking the mutual respect and 
the willingness to listen to other points of view 
necessary to get things done. My experience as a 
3-term state legislator taught me that only 
through cooperation, not confrontation, . can 
ambitious plans be achieved. I hope to bring 
this positive attitude to the Board of Aldermen. 

Finally, I would like to mention a proposal I 
am very excited about: As a 1970 UVM gra- 
duate and past Chairman of the Higher Educa- 
tion Facilities Commission, I have realized that 
the resources of UVM up to now have been 
underutilized by the city and hope to embark on 
an exciting new partnership between the two for 
their mutual benefit. The impact and presence 
of UVM has often been underestimated and 
relations with the city in the past often strained. 
This partnership would cement stronger rela- 
tions between the city and UVM, thereby 
enhancing the well being of both. 

I am proposing a three point program to 
enhance the UVM/city relationship. 

Part one is the creation of departmental 
internships at UVM that will allow students to 
work with city departments and receive college 
credit for their work. 


For example, students studying historic 
preservation could intern for a semester in our 
Planning Department in identifying buildings 
and coordinating programs to preserve the 
historic values of many city buildings. Students 
from the engineering department could work 
with the traffic and street departments in 
designing more efficient methods of main- 
tenance and traffic flow. Environmental studies |} 


See Riehle, page 10 i ; 


’ Burlington has witnessed exciting and 
positive new initiatives from the Sanders admin- 
istration in the past three years. For two of 
those years, I have been pleased to participate in 
the revitalization of the City — but much more 


RICHARD MUSTY 


Citizens / Progressive Coalition 
needs to be done to bring both cost-effective 
‘and people-responsive government to Burling- 
ton. 
I hope you will re-elect me as your alderman 
so that I may continue the work we have begun. 
Here are some of my issues: 


HOUSING: 

Three years ago, virtually nothing was being 
done to address the serious housing shortage 
from dilapidated buildings and an inadequate 
number of units. I supported the newly estab- 
lished Housing Improvement Program, the 
aggressive housing inspections to end code 
violations by landlords, and promoted the Land 
Trust which allows citizens to acquire and 
rehabilitate housing. 

IF RE-ELECTED I will work for increased 
new, low-cost housing for low to middle-income 
families and students. I will work for an ordi- 
nance which prohibits landlords from discrimi- 
nation against various tenant groups. 


WATERFRONT: 

I have promoted new waterfront zoning 
which was voted down by our opponents. This 
new zoning would protect the whole waterfront 
from overdevelopment such as could take place 
under the present zoning. 

IF RE-ELECTED I will continue to work for 
protective zoning, maximum public access, a 
bike path, a walking path, and the Alden water- 
front proposal which adds open spaces, recrea- 
tion, housing, commercial activity, a museum, 
and an art center. I will seek to protect public 
interest in all development plans, including 
projects north and south of the current Alden 
Corporation proposal. 


INFRASTRUCTURE: 

The city’s streets and sidewalks are in 
disrepair. I support the Street Department’s 
proposed Seven-Year Plan, the implementation 
of which is based on passage of my proposed 
street excavation fee on public and private 
utilities for digging up the streets. Any utility 
rate increase associated with this fee will be far 
less to the consumer than if property taxes were 
raised to produce the dollars required for this 
essential Seven-Year Plan. 

IF RE-ELECTED I will continue seeking 
funds from sources other than the property tax 
to proceed with the Seven-Year Plan. I will also 
promote sewer reconstruction and improvement 
of water quality and supply. 
COST-EFFECTIVE, PEOPLE-RESPONSIVE 
GOVERNMENT: 

I support the significant money-saving 
changes our new Treasurer has made in city 
government and the creation of neighborhood 
planning assemblies which have opened up the 
process of citizen participation in decision 
making. oS aim 

IF RE-ELECTED I will seek consolidation 
of overlapping city department responsibilities 
and expenses. I will seek legislation to make 
commission-controlled departments more 
responsible to the electorate and give more 
responsibility to neighborhood assemblies. 


ENVIRONMENT: 
I opposed construction of the trash-burning 
plant, promoted clean-up of the Barge Canal, 


| city water system, tree planting. I will continue 
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The principle reason that I am running for 
Alderman in Ward One is because I think it is 
not enough simply to have ideas or make pro- 
mises. Follow-through is important and I will 
work to implement ideas which would benefit 
all the residents of Ward One. 

I will not be controlled by any party or any 
individual, but will strive for effective, coopera- 
tive city government. 


JAMES ROWELL 


Democrat 
In the past, I have been active in many city 
endeavors and have worked hard for the new 
Fletcher Library and the Church Street Market- 


- place. I have worked on the campaigns of 


Madeleine Kunin, Phil Hoff and Senator Patrick 
Leahy. 

I hope to be elected Alderman so that I can 
work on these issues for you: 

BIKE PATH: The City of Burlington must 
actively pursue the concept of a nine-mile bike 
park to surround the City along the waterfront 
and the Winooski River. 

WATERFRONT: The conceptual proposal 
of the Alden Corporation has several good 
points — especially the traditional style and low 
roof lines. I will work hard to ensure that no 
waterfront plan is approved without first guar- 
anteeing public space close to the water. 

EDUCATION: I agree with Jesse Jackson 
that the best minds of our country are the 
greatest investment we can make in our future. I 
have been a teacher for 26 years and I under- 
stand the terrible effects of Reagan’s budget cuts 
on schools and college students. I will continue 
to work with our State Legislators to get more 
money for our local schools and the University. 

HOUSING: The University administration 
must work with the City to provide more 
housing for students. I believe we should encour- 
age student townhouse/apartments on Univer- 
sity owned land. 

ENERGY: Conservation of water and 
electricity will not only aid our environment, 
but it will help to control its cost and supply. A 
comprehensive conservation program must be 
begun. 

ZONING: To preserve our residential 
neighborhoods and existing housing, commercial 
uses of homes should be discouraged. Encroach- 
ing non-residential uses robs us of needed living 
units. 

CRIME: Active, integrated efforts of UVM 
Security and the Burlington Police Department 
are needed to end assaults and effectively deal 
with theft and break-ins. 

These are a few of the ideas I would devote 
my energies to as your alderman. 

I am pleased that so many of you will be 
participating in the Democratic Presidential 
Primary and local elections on March 6th, and I 
hope that you will give me your support. Toge- 
ther, we can make a difference. ° 


in this direction, including implementation of a 
trash recycling program. 
WOMEN, YOUTH, ELDERLY, ARTS: 

I strongly supported this administration’s 
success in establishing a Council on Women, 
equal pay for comparable work, battered 
Women’s Shelter, Youth Office, day care, 
deliquency prevention programs, Council on the 
Arts, programs for and with elderly residents. I 
will support and follow through on the growth 
of these new initiatives. 

PEACE: 

Despite considerable opposition, I will 
continue submitting and supporting all resolu- 
tions on peace and disarmament. ° 


ambitious plan for developing the waterfront. In 
general, I think the concept is beautiful. I am 
looking forward to the Ward 2 NPA meeting on 
March 1 to view the plan in detail. My main 


ZOE BREINER 


Progressive Coalition 
interest is for broad public access, including 
continuation of the bicycle path. I am impressed 
with Alden’s willingness to accept and consider 
public input. I need to know more about the 
sources of Alden’s funds before I will be com- 
pletely comfortable, however. I support the bike 
path bond issue only as a last resort for funds. 
Streets and Sidewalks : 

I support the Mayor’s three-part program to 
fund Burlington’s much-needed street repair. 
This program will use some funding from federal 
state aid ($160,000), the proposed excavation 
fee ($500,000) and the 16 cent tax item on the 
March ballot ($359,000). The City needs to 
spend $1 million per year for the next seven 
years to bring our streets to good condition. The 
problem stems from years of neglect by the 
previous administration and the practice of 
taking any surplus funds away from the Street 
Dept. at the end of the winter season. History 


has shown (a 32 cent tax item for streets failed 
3-1) that the taxpayers in Burlington cannot 


afford and do not want to carry the burden for 
street repair. It is vitally important for the city 
to have alternative sources of revenue for this, 
and for general operations. 
Crime/Police Protection 

As a pilot program last year, the ‘“‘Police 
Community Relations’’ program was developed 
to address the problems of crime in Wards 2 and 
3 (the “Old North End’’). Two police officers 
are working exclusively in this end of town, 
organizing neighborhoods and working with our 
youth. The program is very successful; the 
officers are enthusiastic. The “North End 
Crimewatchers” has been organized in my 
neighborhood, for example, and this group 
realizes that we all must take responsibility for 
our problems and work them out together. I 
would like to see this program become the new 
trend for police protection throughout the City. 
Our two. officers, Larry Soutiere and Sandra 
Niquette, know our streets, trouble spots and 
are getting to know the people. This program 
has great potential for expansion to other areas, 
such as the new north end (North Avenue). 
Housing 

Ward 2 is very dense with rental units. I 
pushed for health and safety inspections of all 
rental units in the old north end. Life safety 
improvements have been made in hundreds of 
units by landlords. I worked to have the old 
north end established as a ‘“‘target area’’ for 
housing rehabilitation funds. In the interest of 
tenants, rent stabilization is built into the loan 
agreement for these funds. While knocking on 
doors in the ward, I encountered much concern 
for the rate at which rents are escalating. I 
would very much support reviving the issue of a 
Fair Housing Commission to oversee the prob- 
lem of unjust rent increases. Before this can 
happen though, we need more progressives on 
the Board of Aldermen. I plan to continue 
working for housing rehabilitation in the old 

See Breiner, page 10 


ALAN DALTON 


Democrat 
Given the same opportunity to submit a plat- 
form, Alan Dalton did not enter his essay by 
publishing deadline. The Cynic urges students 
and citizens to contact Mr. Dalton for informa- 
tion concerning his campaign. 


WARD 1 DEBATE 


Musty, Rowell Support New UVM Housing 


The seven aldermanic candidates from wards 1, 2,and 6 
participated in a public debate on Sunday, Feb. 26. Ex- 
cerpts from the discussion follow on the next five pages. 
The questions were posed by a panel composed of 
students Mark Mermel, Stephen Kelly, and journalist 


Mathias Dubilier. 


Introduction 


Cynic: Mr. Musty. 

Musty: My major areas 
of interest over the last two 
years have been related to 
my committee assignments. 
And, my primary commit- 
tee has been the Ordinance 
Committee. I worked on 
four different alternative 
tax proposals, and alterna- 
tives to the property tax 
which, if they had been 
passed, would have raised 
about two million dollars 
about this time. Those 
were the rooms and meals 
tax, the video game tax, 
right-of-way proposal, and 
finally the excavation fee 
proposal which is up for 
discussion at this coming 
Board Meeting on Monday. 

This is a city which 
desperately needs alterna- 
tive sources of income to 
offset the problems that are 
induced by such a low 
property tax base in this 
town. 

I’m also, as you very 
well know, concerned about 
housing. Housing is a criti- 
cal issue in this town. We 
have only a 1% vacancy rate 
where the rest of the nation 
has an average of 6% 
vacancy rate. We have sup- 


trust now, and hopefully 
if the Waterfront goes 
through, we'll be 
some new housing there 
and I want to push very 
hard for some _ other 
increased housing availabi- 
lity in the City. 

Cynic: Mr. Rowell. 

Rowell: I haven’t been 
an Alderman yet, so that I 
don’t have those experi- 
ences that have been out- 
lined by Mr. Musty. How- 


ever, I’ve been teaching 
school in the City of 
Burlington for some 26 


years. I did my undergra- 
duate work at Johnson 
State College. I started the 
graduate program in educa- 


tion at the University of 
Vermont and completed my 
program at St. Michael’s 
College in 1966, a Mas- 
ters Program in Educa- 
tion. I’m a Vermonter, I 
come from Hardwick and 
I have spent most of my 
time in the City of Burling- 
ton. I’ve lived in Ward 1 
now for approximately 
seven years. 


I’ve been involved with 
the political picture in Bur- 
lington for many years. I’ve 


seeing’ 


tees. I’ve been involved over 
the years frequently with 


the State Legislators on 
issues on education, on 
educational funding. - I’ve 


been very active in these 
areas. 


Waterfront 


Cynic: What do you 
think are the main aspects 
of the Waterfront that have 
to be worked out to insure 
its success? 


Musty: We do have a 
major set of issues to deal 
with with regard to the 
Alden Proposal, and as 
you know that’s going 
through public review now 
at the Neighborhood Plan- 


LEFT: Richard Musty; RIGHT: James Rowell. 


pret what comes back from 
the public with regard to 
the Alden Proposal, encour- 
aging what changes, if any, 
need to be accomplished 
with regard to that propo- 
sal. 

Cynic: Could you iden- 
tify what you mean by 
interpret what comes back 


from the NPA? 
Musty: Well, at this 


point there are question- 
naires being distributed at 
the NPA, so we'll be seeing 
those data as will Alden. 
Alden will probably change 
many things based on the 
feedback from the data. 


first phase of the Water- 
front will require the deter- 
mination by the Army Corp 
of Engineers as to what can 
and cannot be done with 
the New Lakefront, as well 
as the island which is pro- 
posed. It would seem to me 
that that would be the first 
order of business. 

Cynic: What do you 
think, do you think the 
island would work out? 

Rowell: It was sug- 
gested to me this week 
that maybe Alden should 
abandon the island _ idea, 
which might just move 


ported increased housing 


assisted with the polling, 


ning Assembly. So, the 


to be worked out? 
Rowell: 


su the project ahead in a 

Cynic: Mr. Rowell, | considerable amount of 
what do you think are | time. 

the major aspects that have Cynic: What do you 


think about that sugges- 


Let be 


inspections, improvement | Wards 1, 2 and 3. I’ve been Aldermen will carry a heavy RC me tion? 

of housing through the land | active on school commit- | responsibility as they inter- specific. First of all, the See next page 

MORRISSEAU, from page 8 to UVM is essential for the stability and future entire pfoblem of waste disposal is much bigger 
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perfect. No development could be. But a lively 
city discourages ugly suburban sprawl. Some 
form of access highway will be required for the 
plan to work. 

The Police Dept. needs a thorough restruc- 
turing top to bottom which I will pursue. 

Our city streets and Education Dept. have 
suffered for years from neglect. Now we have to 
pay to fix them. It’s urgent that we find other 
sources of revenue for the City besides the 
property tax, and the state-aid formula for 
education must be quickly and thoroughly 
revised. I’ll work hard for these things as Ward 6 
Alderman. ° 


WOOL, from page 8 
my own backyard. 

I believe that those university students who 
vote in local elections will not be swayed by the 
more colorful statements made by some candi- 
dates, but will carefully consider the issues at 
hand. ‘ 


RIEHLE, from page 8 

and science majors could work with our Water- 
front Board in estimating the environmental 
impact in the development of the Waterfront. 
Business students could assist the treasurer’s 
office in helping to identify areas of cost savings 
and efficiencies in city government. 

Both the city and students could benefit by 
such an internship. The city would be receiving 
needed help and fresh ideas within departments 
while students would gain valuable hands on 
experience in addition to college credit. 

Part two of my proposal would be increased 
city lobbying in Montpelier for increased aid to 
UVM. In order to maintain the high academic 
standards of UVM, the Board of Alderman must 
do its part in helping UVM receive adequate 
state funding. My experience in Montpelier as a 
three term state representative would help him 
make state officials aware that increased aid 

is 
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growth of Burlington. 

Part three of this proposal would be the 
creation of a city sponsored low income scholar- 
ship to a deserving low income. Burlington 
student who has applied to UVM. Funds for this 
could possibly come from a common fund 
established from the donations from the six 
neighborhood planning assemblies. 

In conclusion, one of my goals on the Board 
of Aldermen would be to work towards a more 
harmonious relationship with UVM. If elected, I 
look forward to working with UVM and City 
Hall in ironing out the details of this proposal. I 
hope all parties will be willing to help make the 
future of both Burlington and UVM better and 
more meaningful. ° 


BREINER, from page 9 


north end. Our neighborhoods deteriorated 
while the City concentrated its efforts on 
reconstructing downtown. That work is done 
now, and my efforts are aimed at shifting the 
balance so that our quality of life can be up- 
graded and families will remain. 
Environment 

My concerns for environmental issues have 
been reflected through my stands on the McNeil 
wood chip plant, the now-defunct trash burner 
and the problems surrounding our landfill. The 
wood chip plant, in my opinion, should never 
have been built in its present location. This plant 
is (or will be, when fully operational) the state’s 
largest source of pollution and has been located 
within the state’s most densely populated 
region. It creates tremendous noise and odor 
problems for the adjacent neighborhood (which 
also puts up with the landfill and truck traffic). I 
feel the Electric Department and the Public 
Service Board were completely insensitive to the 
quality of life here, and in my opinion were 
negligent when they refused to address the resi- 
dents’ plea for an independent noise study to 
include the use of rail delivery of fuel. The 


than just Burlington. I believe the root of the 
problem is with industry’s overpackaging of 
goods and the commercial emphasis on ‘‘throw 
away” products. With the abandoning of the 
trash burning plant, I look forward to seeing a 
regional approach to waste disposal, as all 
surrounding communities face the same prob- 
lem. A committee is currently addressing it. 
World Peace 

I have been outspoken and supportive of the 
“controversial’’ resolutions the Board has dealt 
with surrounding issues of world peace. My 
feeling here is that we can build the most 
beautiful, public accessible waterfront in the 
world, and we can work our tails off to raise 
money for street repair — but it’s all irrelevant if 
we ignore the most important issue of our time 
— the threat of nuclear war. 

Some Highlights — Other Initiatives 

* Brought forward a resolution adopting pay 
equity — “equal pay for work of comparable 
value”? as a city policy for city employees. 
Adopted by the Board and incorporated into the 
city pay classification plan. 

* As a member of the Salary Committee, 
proposed a policy on sexual harassment to be 
included in the city’s ‘‘Personnel Policies and 
Procedures.”’ Amazing as it may seem, the City 
has operated without any formal personnel 
policies in place. The salary committee is pre- 
sently working with the Employee Relations 
Committee and the dept. heads to develop the 
manual. Should be ready for full board adoption 
within two months. (Note: Personnel policies 
and the Employee Relations Committee are 
both initiatives of the Sanders administration.) 

* Co-authored a_ federal Community 
Development Block Grant (with Gary De 
Carolis) to begin revitalization of North Street. 
Developed facade improvement loan fund as a 
result. Successful program. Plan to expand 
(writing another grant) for No. Winooski Ave. 
and Riverside Ave. bd 
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From previous page 


Rowell: Well, I don’t 
know. I wish we could be 
digging ground tomorrow 
morning. That of course 
is not possible because 
of the necessary permits, 
and again, if the Army 
Corp of Engineers is going 
to have to make a deter- 
mination, this is going to 
require time. 


Housing 


Cynic: Should UVM 
take more responsibility in 
providing housing for their 
students, and if so, is thata 
problem for the commu- 
nity? 

Musty: Well, the answer 
is yes. I think that the 
University. of Vermont 
should play a larger role in 
assisting the City and the 
public to achieve more 
housing for students. You 
know that between now 
and 1990 the student popu- 
lation will drop by 25% in 
universities in New Eng- 
land. And the University 
has made a firm commit- 
ment to not build new 
' dormitory space which I 
believe is the only ration- 
al thing the State Univer- 
sity could do knowing that 
these population drops are 
going to occur. So, I think 
the approach that the Uni- 
versity should take would 
be an approach like St. 
Michael’s has. That is to 
perhaps lease some land 
to developers, get some 
good townhouses built that 
students could in fact rent 
or other people could rent 
which would then begin to 
take the pressure off of 
Burlington’s housing stock. 


Cynic: Where would 
you propose that land 
should be leased? 

Musty: Well, that’s 


really up to UVM. I think 
it should be in the neighbor- 
hood of the campus and 
there are some possibilities. 

Cynic: Mr. Rowell, do 
you believe that such a 
proposal would be effec- 
tive? 

Rowell: Two years ago, 
about this time, Mr. Musty 
had proposed some sort of a 
meeting with the University 
officials on housing. And, as 
near as I can figure out, 
nothing has materialized 
from that. I would like to 
suggest something similar, 
but maybe a little bit 
more specific. University 
Heights area which is on 
leased property belonging 
to the University might 
very well be an excellent 
site to develop a town- 
house concept that would 
assist with the overflow of 
students and at the same 
time should the enrollment 
drop, the townhouses could 
then be either sold or leased 
on a long term or short 
term basis whereby the 
University would not be 
having housing that’s not 
being used but again some- 
thing that doesn’t become a 
liability. 


Students 


Cynic: Mr. Musty, what 
have you done to help the 
students of UVM in your 
| two years as alderman? 


| Musty: Well, I think 
that what we’re doing to 
help the students is to try 
to make this town a better 
town to live in. The infra- 
structure affects the stu- 
dents. If you look at 
statistics on the types of 
streets we have here for 
example, the average dam- 
age to a car or repair 
costs to a car with streets 
in our condition, is $327 
per car. Now a lot of you 
people drive cars. That 
has an impact on your 
income, your expenditure, 
so on and so forth. 

We’ve worked very hard 
on getting a really good 
Waterfront development off 
the ground. It’s in the 
works, you all can judge 
whether you think that’s 
going to have a positive 
impact on student life. I 
believe that it will. We have 
been promoting, along with 
most of the other Alder- 
men, the development of 
a bike path. We _ have 
been very, very aggressive 
in looking at liquor licenses, 
to keep on top of bar 
owners and so on to keep 
safety levels up in this City. 
We’ve worked on improving 
and bringing the police up 
to full staff, which is ano- 
ther safety issue that I 
think is very 
for students. We have rape 
in this town, and now that 
we have a police force up to 
full staff, I really believe 
that we’re beginning to 
make some inroads in the 
areas where student safety 
has been jeopardized in the 
past. So, those are just a 
few of the things that I 
think have a very direct 
effect on our students, 
and things that I have 
fully supported and worked 
very hard on during the last 
two years. 


Crime 
Cynic: Mr. Rowell, in 
your platform you _ say 


follow through is all impor- 
tant. Do you feel that 
follow through has _ been 
lacking in City Hall? 
Rowell: One of the 
things that I find as I go 
around in Ward 1, speak- 
ing to students, one of 
the major issues that we 
have at the University in 
Ward 1 is the issue of a 
lack of active integrated 
effort on the part of the 
University Security and the 
City police to help stem the 
assaults, help stem the 
break-ins and the theft that 
is taking place. There’s a 
definite lack of jurisdiction 
and it is going to be ex- 
tremely important for both 
the University, its students, 
the University Security and 
the Burlington police to sit 
down and hammer away at 
this problem and come up 
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answered the question by 
saying the solution is going 
to have to evolve from these 
bodies, from the students, 
from the UVM Security and 


See WARD 1, page 15 
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MICHAEL J. 
DONAHUE 
SCHOOL BOARD — WARD 6 
March 6, 1984 


7:00 AM - 7:00 PM 
Adams School, So. Union St. 


For rides to the polls, call: 863-4906 or 864-7413 


Paid for by. Michael Donahue for School Board Commi tee 
Richard'T Feeley, Treasurer 
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LEFT: Zoe Breiner; RIGHT: Alan Dalton. 
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GLENN RUSSELL 


Dalton Attacks Coalition 


WARD 2 
DEBATE 
Introduction 
Cynic: Ms. Breiner 


Breiner: The past sever- 
al years the City has 
focused a lot of effort on 
urban renewal and down- 
town creating the market- 
place. And I think. it’s 
important to have a good 
vital downtown, but while 
all that was going on, our 
neighborhoods have _ been 
waiting for funds and have 
been sitting deteriorating. 

So, in the past two 
years I have focused on 
ways to direct funds 
towards housing rehabilita- 
tion. This particularly 
affects students. There area 
lot of rental units in Ward 
a 

The major portion of 
my time has been spent on 
looking at ways to revitalize 
the old North End, particu- 
larly starting with North 


Street. I co-authored a 
community development 
block grant with Gary 


DeCarolis from Ward 3 to 
begin a commercial Facade 
Improvement Program on 
North Street. We looked at 
the whole general aspect of 
North Street and how it 
used to be a very vital 
commercial center used by 
the old North End and how 
it has gradually vacated and 
allowed to deteriorate and 
sort of developed a _ bad 
reputation in the City. 
There are many, many 
things that need to be done. 
It will take many years to 
turn around North Street to 
clean it up. That’s why we 
developed a Facade Im- 
provement Program. It in- 
volves working with the 
North Street businessmen 
to find out what they 
thought would work, what 
they wanted to see happen. 
Through the Community 
and Economic Development 
Office, we are working to 
attract businesses to North 
Street. 

Looking to the future, 
I’m interested in expanding 
this program to North 
Winooski Avenue and River- 
side Avenue. These are both 
areas that are in need of 
some cleanup and sprucing 
up. This is in no way a 
cure-all for all the problems 
of the area, but it makes 
everyone feel better and I 
think that is important to 
work on personal attitudes 


of an area rather than just 
the bricks and mortar of 
any project. 

Cynic: Mr. Dalton. 

Dalton: For those who 
don’t know me, my name is 
Alan Dalton. I’ve lived in 
this City here now for over 
30 years, the last six of 
which has been in Ward 2. I 
hold an _ undergraduate 
degree in State Regional 
Planning, and I’ve gone on 
for a Masters Degree in 
Economics of the Cham- 
plain Valley. I have won 
numerous awards for my 
community development 
projects and programs that 
I’ve run through the JC’s. I 
possess a_ great deal of 
leadership ability and I am 
very aggressive on _ issues 
that I believe in, and I think 
I would be a very strong 
proponent on the Board of 
Aldermen to handle some 
of the major issues that 
are currently facing Burling- 
ton. 

One of the major issues 
that I am running on is 
housing. I am a commis- 
sioner for Public Health and 
Safety and we revamped 
the national building codes, 
changing the City Ordi- 
nances so now that we have 
a much stricter requirement 
for our housing inspectors 
to go out and hopefully 
bring a lot of the substan- 
dard housing up to City 
code. 

I also see the Lakefront 
development as one of the 
major issues for the City 
and probably the one that I 
am most concerned with is 
the economic climate of the 
City. I am in favor of the 
South End Connector, and 
as we continue here this 
evening, I am sure that I 
will elaborate on some of 
these. But I do feel I ama 
strong leader in the City 
and would be an asset 
to the Board of Aldermen. 


Coalition 


Cynic: You suggest that 
action by the Aldermanic 
majority is supported by a 
constant veto threat. Can 
you explain that? 

Dalton: What you cur- 
rently have is a five-member 
progressive coalition which 
tends to stick together on 
major issues within the 
City. I really am opposed to 
that. I really think that it’s 
high time that Aldermen 
within the City of Burling- 
ton deal with issue by issue. 


I’m not at all convinced 
that the representation 
coming from Ward 2, from 
Terry (Bouricius) and from 
Zoe (Breiner), who will side 
with this progressive coali- 
tion, is actually working in 
our best interest in all areas 
and all phases of Burling- 
ton. So, I would really like 
to see Zoe, for instance, and 
Terry from our Ward take a 
much more aggressive pos- 
ture and be more issue 
oriented and not just go 
along with the status quo. 

Cynic: Ms. Breiner, how 
would you respond? 

Breiner: I think we’ve 
done everything but go 
along with the status quo. 
Every major issue that has 
stirred any kind of contro- 
versy or attracted any kind 
of attention has been initia- 
ted by one of us on the 
Board of Aldermen. As a 
member of the progressive 
coalition, I work closely 
with the other Aldermen 
that are sympathetic and 
supportive and open mind- 
ed to the Mayor. I deal with 
every issue on a single basis. 
I am a very stubborn and 
independent person, and 
nobody tells me how to 
think, and my husband can 
vouch for that and so can 
my boss. 

But, anyway, every 
issue that the progressive 
coalition has supported the 
Mayor on has not been 
without compromise 
amongst us. Nothing is ever 
spoon fed to us. We work 
together on these issues, 
bring them forward, talk 
about them, work up the 
ordinances, and compro- 
mise amongst ourselves to 
get the best of what we 
want. Every one of those 
issues is worked out 
amongst us. 


Commission Gov. 


Cynic: Ms. Breiner, 
could you comment on the 
efficiency of the commis- 
sion form of government 
and your own feelings 
towards that? 

Breiner: The main con- 
cern that I have with the 
commission form of govern- 
ment while it’s been 
claimed that this is a 
wonderful way for citizen 
participation, you don’t see 
a heck of a lot of turn over, 
at least you haven’t until we 
started to raise the issue. 
Some of these commis- 


See WARD 2, page 15 
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YES, YOU MISS A LOT 
WITH ARMY ROTC. 


A lot of job inter- 
views, employment offi- 
ces, and all the hassles 
that go into trying to land 
a job after college. 

With Army ROTC, 
you have a job waiting for 
you. The job of a second 
lieutenant. 

You'll receive all the 
privileges, prestige, and 
responsibilities of a junior 
executive. ~ 

You'll lead and 
motivate people. And 
manage the millions 
of dollars of equipment 
entrusted to you. 


So enroll in Army 
ROTC today. You'll miss a lot 
—and you'll be glad you did. 

For more information, 
contact your Professor of 
Military Science. 


{| _— ARMYROTC. 
| BE ALLYOU CAN BE. 
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FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORES. NOW IS THE TIME TO START THINKING ABOUT 
YOUR EMPLOYMENT PLANS AFTER COLLEGE. WE CAN GIVE YOU A GOOD START. 
SEE CAPTAIN BRUNER AT 601 MAIN STREET OR CALL HIM AT 656-2966 AND DON’T 
FORGET TO ASK HIM ABOUT OUR 2 AND 3 YEAR SCHOLARSHIPS. 


RETAIL CAREER 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Here at New England’s premiere full-line 
department store, we've got room at the top for 
aggressive, career-minded candidates. 

Executive trainees are introduced to the world of 
retailing through a comprehensive 12-week 
program combining on-the-job training with 
classroom seminars. 

For further information about a career with 
Jordan Marsh, please join us for an informational 
presentation on: 


Thursday, March 8, 4:30 p.m. 
108 Terrell Hall 


jordan marsh 
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abroad. 


e England Join the thousands of students who 
elsrael have earned college credits studying 
abroad in CCIS programs 
e\reland 
e Germany Affordable, quality programs with 
e Spain financial aid available . 
eltaly 
e Denmark FALL SEMESTER IN DUBLIN 
e Egypt INSTITUTE FOR IRISH STUDIES 
; 12 - 1SCREDITS 
e Switzerland SUMMER PROGRAMS 
e Mexica AT TRINITY COLLEGE 
e Canada Dea 
e France 


Dr. John J. McLean 

Mohegan Community College 
Norwich, CT 06360 

886-1931 X243 
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ROWELL 


Democratic 


ALDERMAN-WARD 1 


FULL AND PROGRESSIVE REPRESENTATION 
FOR ALL WARD ONE RESIDENTS 


BIKE PATH I support Question 4 which will provide a 
9 mile bike path to surround the city along our lake and 
riverfront. 

ENERGY I will push for stronger water and electric 
conservation measures to avoid higher costs and save 
resources. 

HOUSING | advocate cooperation between UVM and 
the city to develop on-campus townhouse apartments for 
students. 

CRIME _ I will work for closer coordination with the city 
police and Campus Security to end assaults and cut down 
on theft and break-ins. 


ENDORSED BY: 
VERMONT YOUNG DEMOCRATS 
UVM COLLEGE DEMOCRATS 


Paid for by ROWELL FOR ALDERMAN COMM. 


Earn your Credits 


COLLEGE CONSORTIUM FOR INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 
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WARD 6 DEBATE 
Morrisseau 


Questions 
Panel 


Introduction 

Riehle: My major con- 
cern is crime. There were 
over 1300 larcenies in Ward 
6 alone last year. Included 
in this are student cars 
ripped off, stereos, bikes 
and other valuables. These 
figures are twice’ the 
amount that occurred in 
any other area of the city. 
This problem needs imme- 
diate Board of Alderman 
attention. We need better 
police enforcement, more 
scrutiny on the officers 
who are on duty. 

The waterfront is ano- 
ther issue I hope we'll 
address this evening. It has 
been the focus of much 
attention recently with the 
Alden Corporation plans 
made public. I fully support 
development of the water- 
front but will insist that we 
work with developers to 
ensure a balance of econo- 
mic development and 
environmental protection, 
aesthetic value and public 
access. 

In the past few years, 
relations with the mayor 
and Board of Aldermen 
have been, needless to say, 
extremely adversarial. 


“MY GOAL on the Board a 


Alderman will be to work towards a more 
harmonious relationship with U.V.M.. My 
joint City-U.V.M. internship proposal will 
be a good first step.” ° 

Ted Riehle U.V.M.1970. 


HOOOOOOOOOO GOI GON HOA NOOO OOOO FS RR 


OLD ADAMS SCHOOL-s.Union st 
For a ride to the polls call 864-5460 


UMM Nolunteers In Action 


TREASURER WANTED: 


ca My experience as a 

Volunteers In Action is now accep- three-term state legislator 
ting applications for the office of taught me _ that only 
Treasurer. Academic. credit is|| through cooperation and 


not confrontation can am- 
bitious plans be achieved. 

As a UVM graduate and 
having served on various 
boards throughout the state 
education boards, I have 
realized that there’s a real 
resource at UVM, and up to 
now it’s been extremely 
underutilized by the city. 

-I’d like to embark on what I 
think could be a new 
partnership between the 
two for their mutual bene- 
athe ee 

WARD 2, from page 12 
sioners frequently remain 
on the boards longer than 
the Aldermen who appoint 
them. And, in many cases, 
it appears to me that the 
Board of Aldermen has 
abdicated a lot of responsi- 
bility to the commissions 
that the Aldermen don’t 
directly want to deal with 
because they are account- 
able to the public. 

Cynic: It seems like you 
agree that it’s an inefficient 
form. What moves have you 
taken to — and I know 
there’s been a lot of talk 
downtown — about chang- 
ing this? What _ specific 
moves have you taken? 

Breiner: I supported the 
initiative that was brought 
forward to reduce the 
length of terms for Com- 
missioners from five years 
to three. I think this is a 


WARD 1, from page 10 
the police. I’m not a police- 
man, I’m not involved in 
criminology. 

Cynic: What solutions 
would you propose or do 
you think are necessary to 
improve the problems that 
you see in terms of, for 
instance, crime? 


available. Come by the Center for 
Service Learning for an application. 
For more information call 656-2062. 
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ALDERMAN WARD 1 
MARCH 6, 1984 
MATER CHRISTI SCHOOL, MANSFIELD AVE. 


*Supports Open, Cost Effective, and 
People Responsive Government. 

eSupports the Bike Path, Open Space, and 
Public Access to our Waterfront. 

e Supports Housing Improvement Programs. 

* Speaks Out for Peace and Disarmament 

ENDORSED BY: 


PROGRESSIVE COALITION/CITIZENS PARTY 
Musty for Alderman 98 Brookes Ave. 
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Beverly Wool: All I 
want to say is to give youa 
little background about my- 
self. I was born in Vermont 
and I’ve lived in the Burling- 
ton area more than 28 years 
and in my ward for 12 or 
13 years. I graduated from 
UVM last year. I’ve also 
worked very hard in the 
community over the years. 

Because of my work, 


I’m also very aware of the 
housing problems in Bur- 
lington and I have no 
concern really, about a 
good development emerging 
on the waterfront based on 
the fact that there will be so 
many boards that look at 
that program before — it 
comes to fruition. 

At the same time that 
we’re working on the water- 
front, I’d like the citizens to 
remember that we have to 
keep our middle class fami- 
lies in Burlington and one 
of the things I would like to 
see in the downtown mar- 
ketplace would be a depart- 
ment store that Burlington 
residents could use. It 
would be good to have a 
hardware store. It would be 
good to make our inner 
city, a real city again; not 
just a boutique area. 

Morrisseau: Are we live 
or are we taping? If we’re 
taping, do you gentlemen 
tend to edit? Well consider 
if you will, not excising this 
portion of what I have to 
say; I’m right up front, I’ve 
been around a while, I can 
count noses, and I know 
what my situation is pretty 
quickly when it’s presented 
to me. Use this, the gentle- 
man on my right in the grey 
tweed jacket (Mark Mermel) 
for our listener’s or our 
reader’s benefit, is a Theo- 
dore Riehle campaign wor- 
ker. If you would like to 
have that documented, | 
can easily do it for you. 

Mr, Kelly, you’re the 
managing editor of this 
newspaper? I’d like to ques- 
tion your news sense and 
your objectivity. 
step in the right direction. 

Cynic: Mr. Dalton, 
what’s your opinion about 
the commission: form of 
government? 

Dalton: Well, I see the 
commission form of govern- 
ment being a good form. It 
has worked well in this 
City. Nothing will work 
well as long as you have an 
administration which is con- 
stantly trying to take away 
much of its powers and 
undermining them at every 
possible chance, I really 
believe in the commission 
form of government and I 
will do everything in my 
power, if elected Alderman, 
to support and keep them 
intact. 

Cynic: What about the 
point that being a commis- 
sioner for 25 years does not 
allow for a lot of public 
input. Do you feel that way 


Rowell: How would I 
solve it? We just heard Mr. 
Musty say that the police 
force or the Security force 
was now up to full strength, 


but we still lack some 
jurisdiction. We still aren’t 
solving the problem. We still 
don’t have specialized peo- 
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Last week there was an 


‘event that occurred on this | 


campus, It was an event 
that was a clear news story 
on this campus, it was a big 
one, it had to do with this 
University coming down on 
first amendment rights of 
its students. That story was 
presented to the Cynic. It 
was presented in_ great 
detail, and unfortunately, it 
involved me. 

Wool: We’re not abiding 
by the rules, so we're 
leaving. We don’t think this 


is fair. (Candidates Ted 
Riehle and Beverly Wool 
leave.) 


Morrisseau: You excised 
by your directive all men- 
tion of any of the actions 
that I have taken to bring 
about that change, you 
excised it by orders to the 
reporter. 

I question your objec- 
tivity, I question the objec- 
tivity of the gentleman to 
your left, that’s where we 
start. 

I grew up here, I went 
to this University, i atten- 
ded it by working my way 
through. I had some scho- 
larship assistance, some of 
which I deserved, and some 
I didn’t. I was a fraternity 
man. I graduated and gra- 
duated with a decent aver- 
age. 

My present business is 
Leunig’s Old World Cafe 
which my wife and I built 
from scratch on Church St. 
We run it, it’s a hard busi- 
ness, but we like it. If you 
care to know what my view 
of cities might be, come on 
down, I’ll buy you a cup of 
coffee, take a look around. 
That’s the way a city ought 
to look, that’s the mix of 
low income, moderate 
income and _ professional 
people that ought to be 
participating anywhere in 
this city. That’s the kind of 
mix we’re shooting for, I 
hope with this waterfront 
project and that’s a project 
that I support, I do support 
it. e 
or do you feel that’s not the 
case? 

Dalton: I believe that an 
individual that serves on 
any of the commissions is 
up for public inspection, 
and the commissions are 
open to the public, the 
minutes of which are public 
cocument and records — 
voting records — and so 
forth, is public information. 
Every five years, now three 
since it has been changed, 
each commissioner is going 
to have to go up before the 
Board of Aldermen for a 
reappointment assignment. 
If that individual has not 
done a good job he will be 
eliminated, if he has done a 
good job or she, then they 
will be reappointed. I don’t 
have any problem to the 
duration of time providing 
that individual is “va a 
viable function. 


ple that can handle crime, I 
believe at one point there 
was a woman security offi- 
cer who handled assaults, 


did guidance in such cases. I 
understand that that pro- 
gram has been eliminated. 
That’s the kind of thing I 
would like to see reinstated. 


JACKSON, continued from page 6 


Reagan’s trickle-down economics must be 
stopped, and our economic policies geared 
towards a full-employment policy. We must end 
the tax breaks which American corporations use 
to take away American jobs by relocating to 
low-wage countries or by mechanizing labor- 
intensive industries. We must use our education 
system to provide students with real job skills 
for the real job market. We must redirect spend- 
ing away from military excesses towards human 
needs and productive economic activity. 

Jackson is committed to safeguarding the 
human rights of all Americans. Laws barring 
discrimination on the basis of race, religion and 
national origin must be vigorously enforced, and 
a Jackson administration will appoint officials 
dedicated to that enforcement. Women must be 
brought fully into the circles of power in this 
country, taking full part in all political and 
governmental decision-making. Jackson is the 
only presidential candidate publicly“ pledged to 
naming a female running mate. He is a strong 
advocate of the ERA, of a women’s right to 
reproductive choice, and of the institution of 
pay equity (comparable worth) measures. 
Jackson fully supports adding sexual orientation 
to the list of categories protected from discri- 
mination in employment, housing and other 
areas. 

The Voting Rights Act must be strictly 
enforced, and every effort must be made to 
ensure that racial minorities, students, and all 


others have their right to vote safeguarded. The 
election of a president by 25 percent of the 
population results in the domination of the 
many by the powerful, the wealthy and the 
special interests. For this reason, voter registra- 
tion and education have been a major emphasis 
of the Jackson campaign. 

Our government must ensure that basic 
human needs are met — under the Reagan 
administration, the “safety net” is nothing 
more than a myth. People are hungry, and the 
administration denies it; social security increases 
are delayed while older people struggle to eat 
and keep warm; poverty is growing; and the 
administration responds by tightening eligibility 
for food stamps and AFDC payments. Clearly, if 
our country can afford bombers at a cost of $55 
million each, we can afford to take care of those 
in need. 


Jackson stands for an agricultural policy 
which protects small producers and consumers 
instead of agribusiness. A food policy which 
amounts to a welfare system for large corpora- 
tions injures both the farmer and the consumer. 
Agricultural surpluses should be purchased by 
the government at a fair price and used to feed 
the nation’s and the world’s hungry. 

A Jackson administration would tighten 
environmental safeguards, bringing a full com- 
mitment to the fight against acid rain, toxic 
waste and nuclear power. Nuclear power must 
be phased out and alternative energy sources 
developed. Corporations responsible for toxic 


waste hazards must bear the major cost of 
clean-up, and officials appointed to enforce 
environmental laws must be dedicated to the 
public health, not corporate interests. 

Rarely do Americans have the opportunity 
to vote for a major candidate offering such clear 
alternatives to the status quo; the Rainbow 
Coalition can bring about ‘‘a more just society 
and a peaceful world.” 


HART, continued from page 6 
political and diplomatic weapon. 

Gary Hart’s support is extremely diverse. He 
appeals to the entire political spectrum and his~: 
ideas are strong, clear-cut and widely endorsed. 
His electability is a viable threat, not only to any 
Democratic opposition in the primaries, but also 
to President Reagan. Sen. Gary Hart’s potential 
is something we should all consider. . 
ROSE GARDEN, from page 3 
those attributes in which he excels, while always 
commanding national attention, says Buckley. A 
prime example is last week’s State of the Union 
Address. 

“Reagan often simplifies the issues so that 
they are understood by many and isolate few,” 
says Rice. Indeed, Reagan often waves the flag 
during his delivery by creating an enemy, real 
or imagined, including the Soviet Union and 
“big spending.”’ 

Rice contends that by doing this, Reagan 
sets up situations in which there is a conflict, 
“us versus them,’’ an extremely successful rhe- 
torical device. = 


There was that golden summer... 
and every night a silver moon 
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Candidates Contend for 


By Sophie Chaffee 
The protection of peace historically has been a 
prominent issue for students voting in our decade, and 
this primary election should not prove to be an excep- 
tion. The Cynic interviewed Vermont campaign coordi- 
nators for Walter Mondale, Gary Hart and Jesse Jackson, 
the three top Democratic contenders in the Vermont 
primary, to field their views on the defense and foreign 
policy issues that comprise their peace policies. 
On the surface, each candidate appears to have the 
‘same programs for peace: each plan to cut from the 
defense budget appropriations for the MX missile, the 
B-1 bomber and chemical warfare; all cry for immediate 
negotiations with the Soviets for arms control and a 
nuclear freeze; every candidate advocates a return to the 
Camp David approach for Middle East policy; and each 
of the three calls for a reverse in Reagan’s foreign policy 
in Central America. But that is the surface, and behind 
each candidate’s reasoning for peace are innuendos and 
different visions that reveal the disparities in their styles 
and experiences and indicate why each of them wants 
students to help in electing them the next President of 
the United States. 
DEFINITION OF PEACE: A Safer World and Justice 
Peace to Walter Mondale means, ‘‘A safer world in 
which risks and confrontations with the U.S.S.R. are 
radically reduced and the reckless commitment of U.S. 
troops is curtailed.’’ This is a Mondale staff member’s 
view. Mondale’s commitment to this vision of peace is 
indicated by the endorsement of Senator Patrick Leahy 
(D-VT) and the fact that he was the first to endorse the 
nuclear freeze proposal, says Page Gardner, the national 


staff coordinator for Mondale in Vermont. 
Gary Hart’s Vermont State Coordinator Ken Dean 


describes Hart’s vision of peace this way: ‘‘We have to 
look at the world and all that’s in it not as something 
inherited from our parents, but as something we borrow 
from our children.’”’ Dean called the current stalemate 
between the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. tragic and an exam- 
ple of the dark age politics that offers nothing for the 
1980s and, more importantly, for the 1990s. 

For Jesse Jackson, peace can only be attained in a 
just society in which citizens and governments are 
speaking to each other, says Micque Glitman, Jackson’s 


Photos By GLENN RUSSELL 


PRO AND CON: The controversy over American foreign policy continues 
to provoke demonstrations from the right and the left. 


Vermont Coordinator. Also important to Jackson’s 
See PEACE, page 5 


Court Allows Door-to-Door Campaigning 


By Amy Schlegel 

After campaigning door-to-door 
in UVM _ dormitories, Ward 6 
Independent aldermanic candidate 
Dennis Morrisseau received a letter 
from Residential Life February 18, 
saying he had “violated students’ 
rights by invading the privacy of 
the dorms,’’ said UVM attorney Lee 
Liggett. 


After an inconclusive meeting 
with UVM president Lattie Coor, 
Morrisseau filed suit, claiming the 
University had violated his rights 
under the 1965 Voting Rights Act. 
A federal judge ruled in his favor, 
imposing a 10-day restraining order 
on the University that prohibits 
Residential Life from enforcing the 
anti-solicitation policy. 


Morrisseau had responded to 
the Residential Life letter with a 
sharply worded rebuke in which he 
called the privacy issue “‘bogus and 
fraudulent.” He also charged ‘Coor 
with ‘‘trying to keep students from 
being politically active.” 


Five days later, Morrisseau met 


with Coor in a private conference: 


to request a “waiver of the policy 
so as not to affect the upcoming 
election process,”’ said Morrisseau. 
But the waiver was not granted. 
“President Coor believed it to be a 
sound policy that protects the 
rights and privacy of students,” said 


“T haven’t met anyone with 
that degree of intransigency in 20 
years,’ said Morrisseau of Coor’s 
firm stance on this issue. 

Morrisseau. countered Coor’s 
decision the next day by filing suit 
against the University for violating 
the Voting Rights Act of 1965, 
which forbids interference in regis- 
tering voters and soliciting votes by 
political candidates. 


“This whole matter came about 
because of Mr. Morrisseau and was 
not directed towards him,’’ said 
Liggett. According to The Cat’s 
Tale in which the Solicitation 
Policy appears, “the soliciting of 
opinions” and “activities in or 
around residence halls require the 
written approval of Residential 
Life.”’ But no stipulation exists that 
expressly forbids political candi- 
dates from soliciting door-to-door. 
Morrisseau claimed to have regis- 
tered approximately 150 students 
to vote. 

The present Res. Life policy 
states that “under no circumstances 
may any person engage in such 
conduct (soliciting for commercial 
or non-commercial purposes) by 
visiting any room in the residence 
halls without prior invitation of its 
occupant.”’ 

“The pizzaman is invited to the 
dorms but the political candidate is 
not invited; it’s a question of why 


A. Le 


non-students are there,” said Lig- 
gett. “It is a balancing act between 
the politician’s rights to free speech 
and the student’s right’ to privacy.”’ 

Morrisseau had not acquainted 
himself with the University’s Solici- 
tation Policy before he began 
knocking on dormitory doors. “‘It 
never occurred to me that the 
door-to-door policy was an invasion 
of privacy. Students have the same 
right tc hear or not to hear a 
candidate just like normal people 
do,’’ he said. Morrisseau did not 
register with Residential Life to 
gain a written approval before 
entering the dormitories. 


The February 23 conversation 
between Morrisseau and Coor was 
‘‘a bit strained but gentlemanly,” 
said Liggett, who was also present. 
Morrisseau told the media somehow 
about the conference, Afterwards 
only Morrisseau was interviewed. 
Morrisseau said that Coor declined 
to comment to the press. Mean- 
while, Liggett said that Coor had no 
previous knowledge that the press 
would be covering this conference 
and that no one asked Coor for a 
comment. 

Morrisseau decided to speak 
with President Coor about his 
predicament instead of Gloria 
Thompson, assistant director of 
Residential Life, who issued the 
violation notice to Morrisseau, 


because he _ believed that this 
particular policy “‘very clearly came 
from the top. Residential Life is 
only a minor functionary” of the 
University, said Morrisseau. 

The impasse at the meeting did 
not prevent Morrisseau from taking 
further action. ‘‘Mr. Morrisseau 
alluded to the fact that if Coor 
didn’t agree, he would find an 
alternative,’ said Liggett. 

“Tt had no duty to tell him 
(about the court case), said 
Morrisseau. 

Friday morning Morrisseau 
notified the President’s Office that 
he and the Jackson Presidential 
Campaign of Burlington had filed a 
suit against the University claiming — 
that the University’s Solicitation 
Policy, especially the prohibition 
of door-to-door campaigning, viola- 
ted the Voting Rights Act of 1965. 

“We are both plaintiffs in this 
court case because the _ policy 
purports to bar all the candidates 
(from the dormitories),’’ said Mor- 
risseau. 

“The policy is enforced at the 
whim of the (University) officials; 
they have no enforcement abili- 
ties,’ said Micque Glitman, Jack- 
son’s Burlington Campaign Coor- 
dinator. 

“We don’t keep security guards 
at the doors (of the dormitories),” 
said Liggett, in response to policy 
enforcement. 
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Progressives Approach Majority 


Returning three 
incumbents and up- 
seting a rival, Mayor 
Sanders’ coalition 
nears control of the 
Aldermanic Board 


By Stephen Kelly 


ith the exception of 

W traditionally Repub- 

lican wards 4 and 6, 

the Progressive Coalition led 

by Mayor Bernard Sanders 

3 routed a reorganized Demo- 

cratic party and now con- 

trols six of the 13 Alder- 

manic seats after Tuesday’s 
elections, 

Exhibiting the strengths 
of a classic machine, the 
Progressives rallied Alder- 
man Rik Musty to an 11th 
hour victory in ward 1. 
They engineered the two 
significant upsets of the 
evening by ousting incum- 
bent Democrats James 
Burns in ward 5 and Joseph 
Bauer, the chairman of the , 
Burlington School Board. . 
And, finally, flying full 
colors in ward 2 and 3, the 
Progressives easily returned 


Zoe Breiner and Gary DeCarolis to the 


a got about 80 percent of what we Ski Pioneers | ourney | North | 


wanted,” said Sanders hours after the By Mike Usen 
polls had closed. Citing organizational \ n expedition began last fo that could of these were accessible, so we were fond to 


effort of community volunteers and revolutionize cross-country skiing in Ver- __ settle for a less optimum route — the shoulder of — 
citizen support for an independent party, mont: three adventurers are not only ski- the Stratton Access road. For several miles w 
Sanders credited the victory to the coali- | ing from the Massachusetts border to the Cana- _ negotiated the road salt and jeohergs strewn 
tion. “It’s extraordinarily satisfying, but it | dian border, but hoping to blaze a permanent against the guard rail. 


belongs mostly to the people, to the people | trail as they go. : After crossing through low we ued ihe 
who worked for it,” said Sanders. To any observer, a scheme like this expedi- remains of our skis up an unplowed road into | 

The success of the Progressive Coalition | tion might seem like nothing more than f the oods From there we stayed close to a 
was not invincible, however. Fielding only | its participants. Theft . powerline until Bushey | 
three candidates, the Republicans exhibited | recreational merits = estimated our position _ 
considerable strength with three solid| may be _ undeniable, : 


victories. No opposing candidate was] but its goal — the 

within 350 votes of the Republican victors, | establishment of the . . 

Ted Riehle in ward 6, William Skelton and | Catamount Nordic Ski « were dense, but we 
Sam Levin in ward 4. Trail — is worthy. The —e patiently bushwacked 


The Democrats, in contrast, could not | trail would link the _ way through, 
claim even moderate gains. After generating | groomed tracks andf} 
candidates for all open seats, the Demo- | lodgings of almost two 


crats failed to hold ground. Francis Palm, a | dozen independent ski ne : “ : several close 
: long-time civic leader, was unable to ‘make | touring centers’ to i. \ |e jencounters with birch 
a serious challenge in ward 3, and Jim | form a single network] | : ee re jtrees, we emerged 
Burns, the incumbent in ward 5, succumb- | from end to end. . 3 exactly as planned on 
ed to the opposition of Progressive candi- I had the good| — SE _ _|the southern shore of a 
date George Thabault. fortune to join them| ee b2 — tabular expanse of 
The Democratic setbacks and the} last Saturday for a| Be WP\ @, 1 : _|snow covered ice. _ 
Republican conservative campaign strategy | 12-mile jaunt from the |, - “+. “s.'1 Lakes are a ideal 
, (they supported only three candidates) has | Stratton Touring Cen- ae. {corridor Way e aoe 
Ae ensured the Progressives a leadership role in | ter to the Nordic Inn i> ~.- |country — skier; ere 


ingto iti Z ~ : bstructions 
ie: Burl litics. near Londonderry. By ee jare no 0 . 
* “It’s rte the Democrats and Republi- | the time of our 11:00 a.m, rendezvous at the providing the ice is solid. With speed and cau- 
a cans woke up and started working with | base of Stratton, the three skiers had already put tion, we glided northward until we spotted a 
Z us,” said Breiner. ‘“‘Time and again the | four hours of hard skiing behind them, In strong _ logging road on the ice’s northern perimeter. 


iti h forest and a partially 
iz t have showed what hysical condition from the previous three days This led us throug 

¥ fen aE es oe of oing: they seemed unconcerned with resting. | frozen swamp to the edge of a farm, We even- 

“All we need is one negotiated vote,” By the time we waxed up and headed off tually encountered the trail system® of the 

said Musty, referring to the near Progressive | down the trail, the sun was approaching its Nordic Inn, Shortly after dusk we arrived at our 

majority apogee in the cloudless sky. Leader Steve destination, just in time for complimentary 


But the coalition victory came about | Bushey unfurled a topographical map and began _ Jamaican coffee, 


only after a strong challenge from Demo- | to plot a course north toward our destination. a A Hk a 


cratic candidate Rowell in ward 1 and the | With no pre-cut trails, normal alternative The sip ong ski team frearin ae Pe 

apparent inability of old guard Democrats | methods of access, such as power lines, hiking or  Catamount Trai ai as in she 2d er a the: 

to rally their traditional support. snowmobile trails, frozen lakes and unplowed _ project. Bushey, a Burlington residen who i bs 
The race in ward 1 was decided in the | roads, must be relied upon. Unfortunately, none | See Ski, page 


‘See MAJORITY, page 9 
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It's time to get your Clinique bonus 


Yours at no charge whatever with 
any Clinique purchase of $7.50 or more. 


Here, as a special bonus...five of 
just what any skin needs. 

Two of Clinique’s three basic steps 
to good skin-care, new body 
lotion that absorbs quickly with 

no sticky residue, your Own suntan in, 
- a tube, and one of the best 
lipstick shades ever. Alll 

in convenient travel-sizes that are 
never available except when 

it’s Clinique Bonus Time. 


One bonus to a customer. Available 


thru March 417, while supply lasts. 
Allergy tested, 100% fragrance free. 


CLINIQUE 


‘‘ Just What’s Needed’ 


DIFFERENT GRAPE LIPSTICK — Warm, wearable, 
what’s needed for a great-looking mouth. 


DRAMATICALLY DIFFERENT MOISTURIZING LOTION 
Famous “‘drink’’ all skins need. 


FACIAL SOAP MILD — Formulated by dermatologists, 
the start of better skin. 


‘BRONZE GEL MAKEUP — Instant glow when 
there is no sun. Lasts through swimming. 


GREASELESS BODY LOTION — Smooths skin 
instantly, doesn’t stain or cause cling. 


dramatically 
different 

POM abITi ZIG 

lotion 


scents 
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on the Marketplace, upper Church St., Burl. + 9:30-5:30, Mon. and Fri. ‘till 9 « VISA, MasterCard, American Express, Mayfair Charge 
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MATCHES 
OR OPEN LIGHTS 
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WOMEN OF EQUALITY: Left, women have increasingly assumed jobs in areas tradi- 
tionally associated with males. Right, Alice Paul, who in 1923 wrote and introduced to 
Congress the first Equal Rights Amendment. 


"Courtesy POWER OF THE PEOPLE 


Where the E.R.A. Stands in 1984 


By MAGGIE GARB 
“The key railying point on this 
International Women’s Day repre- 
sents the fact that"women can vote 
and can make the difference,” said 
Marsha Marshall, director of the 
Vermont chapter of the National 
Organization for Women. 
International Women’s Day is a 
time of celebration, yet coming in 
the midst of presidential and 
congressional elections that could 
radically affect the status of women 
for the next four years, many 
women think that this March 8 isa 
time to take stock and organize for 
upcoming months of battle. 
It is only appropriate that on 


International Women’s Day women 


should examine not only the 
history of women’s struggle for civil 
rights and just how far that struggle 
has come, but, more importantly, 
where and in what direction it will 
go. 
One of the most obvious 
political problems confronting 
women in the U.S. today is ratifica- 
tion of the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment. 

The E.R.A., first introduced to 
Congress in 1923, is a 500-word 
statement saying, ‘equality under 
the law shall not be abridged on 
account of sex.” In 1972, when 
Congress finally passed the E.R.A. 
and sent it to the state legislatures 
for ratification, women knew that 
the fight for ratification would be a 
difficult one. 

For the E.R.A. to become a 
constitutional amendment three 
quarters of the state legislatures had 
to ratify it within seven years. (This 
was later extended to 10 years.) 
The E.R.A. was not ratified by 
June 1982, the deadline for ratifi- 
cation by the states, and must now 
return to Congress to repeat the 
process with hopes of ratification in 
the next 10 years. 

The National Organization for 
Women and The Women’s Political 
Caucus are working for congres- 


sional and presidential candidates 
who support the E.R.A. Katherine 
East of The Women’s Political 
Caucus in Washington, D.C. said 
that if enough people who are 


‘sympathetic to. our cause” are - 


elected, the E.R.A. will be reintro- 
duced in the House some time next 
year. 

Tip O’Neill, the speaker of the 
House, is an active proponent of 
the amendment and in 1972, Peter 
Rodino, head of the House judi- 
ciary committee, introduced it. The 
wording of the amendment will not 
be changed, but women’s organiza- 
tions have changed their tactics for 
the new fight for ratification. 

By 1980: it became apparent 
that the battle for ratification 
would be longer and harder than 
anyone had expected, said East. 
The questions now asked both 
active supporters of the E.R.A., and 
by people who have not worked for 
its ratification, but believe that it is 
a just cause are: 

Why has the E.R.A. not been 
ratified by our state legislators? 

What kind of a society is 
reflected by its decision not openly 
to state that it will enforce political 
and economic equality? 

“Ratification of the E.R.A. 
should not even be in question in 
this society,’ said presidential can- 
didate Gary Hart. 

“What has happened in the last 
two years is that an awful lot of 
things have heightened our aware- 
ness of the need for an E.R.A.,” 
said Marshall. 


Marshall. contends that the 
E.R.A. is an economic issue and 
that women must support the 
candidates who represent their 
economic interests. Statistics show 
that most women work for 35 years 
of their lives. More than 50 percent 
of the female population is in the 
labor force and women make up 44 
percent of the total labor force, 

“We are close to representing 
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our numbers in the population in 
the labor force,’’ said Marshall. 
“Yet 80 percent of women workers 
fill 20 of the 550 federal job 
categories, and that is why women 
earn only 59 percent of what men 
earn.” 

After the deadline for ratifica- 
tion expired in 1982, the National 
Organization for Women altered its 
strategy. The organization works 
for candidates who support the 
E.R.A. and actively opposes those 
who do not support it. Instead of 
directing most of their efforts at 
lobbying in Congress, N.O.W. has 
become actively involved in the 
political campaigns of individual 
candidates. 

“It is vitally important that 
women support the Democrats and 
particularly the liberal candidates 
for Senate,’’ said Marshall. ‘“‘Con- 
servative Democrats have hindered 
the E.R.A. as much as conservative 
Republicans.” 

N.O.W. is also lobbying in state 
legislatures for passage of state 


E.R.A.’s. Vermont is one of the- 


states that has not yet passed a 
state E.R.A. 

Most proponents of the E.R.A. 
say that the amendment was 
initially defeated because people 
did not understand its meaning. 

East said that the increasing 
trend toward conservatism in con- 
temporary U.S. society has made 
the E.R.A. a focus of dispute 
among groups, such as the Moral 
Majority, and the Right to Life. 
The Right to Life thinks that an 
equal rights amendment would 
allow the use of medicaid funds for 
abortions. 

“The Right to Life people 
defeated it,”’ said East. ‘““They claim 
that it will require medicaid funds 
to be used for abortions, but I 
suspect that this is not the intent of 
the amendment.”’ 

East said that the House and 
Senate judiciary committees are 
writing reports on the congressional 


intent of the amendment. These 
reports will explain specifically the 
meaning of the E.R.A. and will be 
used by the Supreme Court in 
interpreting it. 

The mistaken perception of the 
E.R.A. as representing only middle 
and upperclass women has led some 
opponents of the amendment to 
question its base of support, said 
Marshall. Marshall agrees that it is 
primarily middle and upper class 
women who are _ working for 
ratification of the E.R.A., but says 
that there are logical reasons for 
this. 


“Poor and working women have 
difficulty finding time to be politi- 
cal activists,’’ said Marshall. ‘“‘One in 
four white women is likely to be 
poor, a single head of a household, 
while one in two women of color is 
likely to be poor and the single 
head of a househeld. This is why it 
is a white middle class activist 
process.”’ 


Marshall argues that it is not 
necessary that all women actively 
work for the E.R.A.*There are 
many political issues deserving 
support by women and women in 
the U.S. have a variety of interests 
and needs. . 


‘‘Male-oriented politicians 
somehow expect that every last 
woman should work for one issue, 
the E.R.A., if (we don’t) then we 
are fragmented,’’ said Marshall. 
“The female sector of our society 
has a broad range of interest and 
there is no reason why we should- 
1 ig Ad 

While lobbying for the E.R.A. 
in the Virginia legislature, East said 
she found that many people were 
opposed to the E.R.A. whether it 
affected abortion or not. 

“T think underneath it is an 
emotional feeling that women are 
not equal,’ said East. “It is an 
emotional issue and some people 
are not affected by reason.”’ 
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a rewarding blend of study 


a time to accelerate your 
education plans, and in the process 
enjoy the pleasures of Summer in 
Vermont! 


You can take advantage of 
lower tuition and flexible schedules 
which include day and evening 
courses, in sessions that last from 
three to eight weeks. 


TOTAL BEAUTY 
BY FRANK COOPER, 


FREE 
The Wellness Promotion 


Center invites all to a ‘FREE 
TRAINING WITH WEIGHTS’ 


Wednesday March 14 
7:00-9:00 pm 
Weight Room/Patrick Gym 


Develop lean muscle mass 
through body conditioning 

Safety instruction included. 
Facial, manicure, and lower leg For more info call 656-4485 
waxing $50.00 value now $35.00. 
Offer expires 3/0/84. The look of 


today is total beauty. 


e apart of Summer at UVM— 


and cultural stimulation. It’s 


FRANK CW@PER, INC. 


Hair and skin Care 
174 Battery St, Burlington, VT 05401 © 658-6565 


1984 marks over 75 years of 
keeping people up-to-date in topics 
of vital interest, such as: 
= Performing and Visual Arts 
= Computers 
= Family Life 
a Health and Well-Being 
= Business 
a Writing 
= Women’s Studies 
a Historic Preservation 
a School Improvement 
ws and more! 


Recycle this 
newspaper. 


BURLINGTON RECYCLING CO. 


You can register for summer 
courses and reserve your housing 
starting right now. Allthe information 
you need is in the Preview. Call Con- 
tinuing Education for your copy at 


656-2085. 


Or pick up one at convenient loca- 
tions around campus. 


. | University of Vermont 
\\| Continuing Education 
( ) 411 Main Street 
‘ “ Burlington, VT 05401-3482 


Continuing 
Education 


The University of Vermont ; 
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By LISA LEVINE 

While at UVM, who develops more serious 
relationships that culminate in sexual inter- 
course? Well, this question and many others 
based on sexuality can be viewed by studying 
data compiled in a survey conducted by class 
members of assistant professor Stephen Berko- 
witz’s sociology 241 class in December 1982. 

The students drew a random sample of 303 
from the total UVM undergraduate population 
of 7,626, and in turn received 129 responses. 
This number is a precise sample because for 
statistical accuracy, only 122 replies are needed, 
said Berkowitz. Of the total number of partici- 
pants, 53.1 percent were women and 46.9 
percent were men. 

Of the undergraduates who answered the 
question about forming a serious relationship 
(that includes sex), 37.2 percent of the females 
say they have, as compared to over half (61.7 
percent) of the males. In an almost direct 
reversal, 60.5 percent of the women and 34.0 
percent of the men have not developed a steady 
partnership that is based on sexual intercourse. 

Why is this? Berkowitz attributed it to the 
phenomenon that affects women, called Hyper- 
gamy, which is a general pattern to become 
involved with men who are older and/or of a 
higher social standing. At UVM, in-state males 
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have the lowest median incomes, followed by iaae 


their female counterparts. The highest median 
incomes are held by out-of-state students. 
So, said Berkowitz, if women are supporting 


Hypergamy, then. there are very few Vermont |sss 


male students who have earnings or family 
incomes that are superior to a majority of the 
in-state females. This leaves both in-state and 
out-of-state women ‘“‘chasing’’ non-Vermont, 
richer men. 

As a result, he expects females to form fewer 
sexual relationships while at UVM because of 
the “artificially exaggerated competition;” there 
are just not enough older and wealthier males to 
go around. 

Age is also an important factor because 
women tend to obtain more sexual experience 
earlier in life than men. Therefore, some UVM 
females who answered this question already have 
boyfriends back at home from high school. 
Berkowitz adds that this aspect is more predo- 
minant in Vermonters. 

Historically, the general public perceives 
women to be more conservative when it comes 


Hart’s 71% Humiliates 


MARRIAGE: A higher percentage of women than 
men will marry in first three years after UVM. 


to sexual behavior. This belief is emphasized by 
data from the survey based on the question, 
“What is the closest contact you have had with a 
partner?’’ Of the students who responded, 81.0 
percent of the men and 67.2 percent of the 


“women say intercourse. 


Compared to the early ’60s, when the 
‘“‘promiscuous virgin pattern” reigned (where a 
large proportion of the female population 
participated in various types of sexual methods 
shy of intercourse), the rate of sex among 
women has escalated. 

This rise in promiscuity can be attributed to 
the model of the mid-’60s when the past stan- 
dard of ‘‘sex with deep commitment was 
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By WILL SPRUANCE 

MONTPELIER, VT — 
Oliver Henkel, Gary Hart’s 
national campaign manager, 
best described the exuber- 
ant mood that followed 
Hart’s victory in the Ver- 
mont Presidential primary 
Tuesday. ‘‘I am euphoric,” 
he said. “It is awesome to 
me that Ken Dean (Vt. 
campaign coordinator) and 
his organization has put out 
the kind of effort that 
enables us to win by a 
margin of three to one.” 

That three-to-one mar- 
gin translated into Hart 
capturing 71 percent of the 
vote Tuesday. Former vice- 
president Walter Mondale 
was a distant second with 
20 percent. Jesse Jackson, 
falling short of the 10 
percent he needed to ensure 
federal campaign subsidiza- 
tion, received 8 percent. 

Although the Vermont 
primary is non-binding (no 
delegates are committed), 
Dean said that ‘‘having all 
12 delegates in Vermont 
is very much in reach.” 


“Vermont was a strong 
state for Hart long before 
Iowa,”’ said Dean. ‘‘A struc- 
ture was laid down that was 
prepared to reap the tidal 


wave when it came. We’ 


made a point of bringing 
Gary Hart to all the differ- 
ent regions of Vermont. 
Mondale went to one coun- 
ty; we went to eight and 
that made the difference.” 

“Good organization, a 
lot of momentum and a 
very good candidate’’ were 
the keys to Hart’s Vermont 
win, said Henkel. 

Henkel dismissed ques- 
tions implying Hart’s vic- 
tory is not important. ““The 
Vermont primary shows 
that Hart’s appeal is strong 
just due to the magnitude 
of his victory. There is not a 
demographic group we did 
not get support from, It is a 
reflection of Gary Hart’s 
appeal for independence 
and Republicanism. It 
should throw a tremendous 
scare into the Republicans,” 


See HART, page 8 
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KEN DEAN (LEFT), 


Survey: Undergrad Sex Escalates 


replaced by sex with affection,” Berkowitz said. 
No longer did college women engage in sex only 
as a prologue to marriage. During this sexual 
awakening they lengthened their education to 
include graduate school, hence delaying matri- 
mony, said Berkowitz. ‘ 

Even with the postponement of marriage, 
Berkowitz noticed evidence from the study that 
indicated a higher percentage of women than 
men who will marry in the first three years after 
college. The question, “‘Looking forward to the 
next few years, do you think that you will 
marry?’’ is broken into a ‘‘very likely,” “‘likely,” 
and ‘very unlikely.” Of the Women who replied 
to this question, approximately 63 percent place 
their answers in the first two groups along with 
42 percent of the men: 

Berkowitz added another 10 percent to the 
females’ percentage (of very likely and likely) 
because the population data suggests that a 
greater ratio of women will marry than is found 


in the survey. 
The survey indicated that an increase in 


sexual activity also leads to the use of birth 
control devices. But by who? The question, 
“The last time you had sexual intercourse did 
you or your partner use any contraceptive 
measures?” gives some ideas. Of the men, 25.5 
percent said they use a contraceptive. If the 
topic had been discussed about 20 years ago, the 
percentage would be increased to near 60 
percent, said Berkowitz. The invention of the 
birth control pill is a significant factor in this 


| great switch on the part of males. 


Forty-eight percent of the women who 
answered the question replied that they use 
contraceptives, but that their partners do not. 
Apparently females are taking primary responsi- 
bility for birth control. Following this pattern, 
40.4 percent of the men declare that their 
companions take precautionary actions whereas 
24.4 percent of the women say the same. 


Contrary to what many people.may believe, 
said Berkowitz; the data showed that more men 
than women favor legalized abortion. Berkowitz 
labeled this ‘“‘false gender consciousness”’ and 
finds it amazing because “it mirrors the more 
conservative standards on the part of females 
than males,” concerning the rights of women. 
“That’s fascinating, given the notion of the 
women’s movement in particular,’’ said Berko- 
witz. e 


Mondale 


YRA SAULNIER | 


HART’S VERMONT CAMPAIGN COORDINATOR, 


CELEBRATES HART’S VICTORY WITH FORMER ATTORNEY GENERAL JERRY 


DIAMOND (RIGHT): In the Vermont Primary Mondale finished with a distant 20% of 
the vote, Jesse Jackson received 8%. 
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Excess Demand Threatens Academic 


By FORD VON WEISE 
The computer era has more 
than come of age at UVM. In a 
decade of phenomenal growth in 


computer use, UVM has tried 
to keep pace with this explosion. 
Demand for UVM’s computer 


resources has outstripped supply, 
however, and as a result the excess 
demand has caused problems. They 
include slow response time, diffi- 
culty in students obtaining a 
terminal, delays in logging on a 
system once a free terminal has 


been located, and long backups of | 


programs to be run and printed. 
What has happened is a huge 
unforeseen increase in computer 
usage since the University’s DEC 
2060 was installed four years ago. 
“We have a high degree of com- 
puter literacy that is ever increas- 
ing,” said Director of Academic 
Computing David Whitmore. With a 


75 percent student exposure rate to * 


computers at UVM, Whitmore said 
there has been a huge increase in 
non-traditional use and a corres- 
ponding increase in computer 
science course enrollment. 

Statistics provided by Gene 
Laber, chairman of the Faculty 
Senate Sub-Committee on Compu- 
ter Resources, show that overall 
computer use has jumped over 125 
percent since 1981. In March 1981, 
there were 2,000 active users 
compared with 3,700 in March 
1983. This figure has since climbed 
to over 4,500 today. ‘This fantastic 
growth over the years was unpre- 
dicted at the time the machine was 
installed,’’ said Laber. In addition, 
the number of active class users has 
more than doubled since 1981, 
from 1,200 to over 2,500. 

“Our present facility is not 
large enough for any more growth,” 
said Laber. “We are operating in 
such a condition that the system 
does not often work properly,’’ he 
added. ‘Forty-five hundred users 
on such a system as ours is out- 
rageous,’’ said Whitmore. Moreover, 
Whitmore added that this year’s 
heavy load usage period has come a 
full month earlier than any previous 
year. If this trend continues, it 
could have a severe impact on users 
of the system. 
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COMPUTER OVERLOAD: The number of active class 
users has doubled since 1981. 


One possible solution would be 
resource control. People would be 
able to keep free access to the 


system but their time on the system’ 


would be limited as would their 
memory allocation. ‘‘This would be 
very unpalatable and unconducive 
to the academic environment,”’ said 
Whitmore, ‘“‘but if the lifeboat is 
too heavy, something or someone 
has to be thrown overboard.” 

This problem of excess demand 
is also aggravated by too many 
assignments and computer pro- 
grams being assigned at the same 
time and having similar due dates. 
This creates particularly high peaks 
in usage every four weeks, said 
computer science and _ electrical 
engineering chairman _ Frederick 
Evering. Whitmore said these peaks 
would culminate in a semester-end 
crunch that could severely impede 
performance and cause delays in 
accomplishing assignments. Whit- 
more referred to this as a load 
leveling problem. 

He stressed that this could be 
partly alleviated if assignments were 
better distributed during the semes- 
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ter by the instructors and if more 
students and faculty took advan- 
tage of a vast surplus capacity 
between midnight and 6 a.m. 


Although Whitmore said this 
might be inconvenient to many 
people, it could possibly be the 
only temporary solution to ‘“‘a very 
serious problem.”’ Attempts have 
been made to encourage instructors 
to stagger their assignments, but 
Evering said that more and more 
students enroll in courses every 
semester and the result is the same 
situation as before. 

As for working late at night, 
Whitmore is looking for a third 
shift operator to facilitate output 
and special input during these hours 
and thus entice more people to 
work through the night to achieve 
more load leveling. 

Although all these proposals 
would indeed help reduce some of 
the pressure, they are temporary. 
With usage skyrocketing, more 
equipment must be added. ‘We 
have to have more computing 
power,” said Whitmore. He stressed 
that a minimum of 85 users must 


Computing 


be added within the next 18 to 24 
months to prevent harsh austerity 
measures, like resource control, 
from being implemented. 

Whitmore said limited funds for 


computing on campus are prevent- 


ing any major upgrades in the near 
future. Presently, the University is 
halfway through its eight-year 
financing program for the present 
system. The present system, then, 


4 must remain useful for four more 


years and any major upgrades will 
have to wait until then. Once four 
years have passed, Whitmore said he 
envisions another complete system 
that would be integrated into the 
present DEC system through a 
high-speed network. ‘‘We’re now 
milking the DEC 2060 for all it’s 
worth,”’ said Whitmore. “One of 
the only long-term solutions avail- 


able is the addition of another 
system.” 


Whitmore and Laber also said 
that the Harris and DEC systems 
‘were substantially upgraded over 
the Christmas break to try to 
alleviate the stress. Because of this 
upgrade the current DEC system is 
at its utmost capacity and cannot 
be further upgraded. The previous 
problems with the Harris system 
were solved with the addition of 
another central processing unit and 
the discovery of a simple loose wire 
in the computer itself. 

Whitmore is now confident that 
the Harris will not crash (shut 
down) as much with the improve- 
ments as it has done previously. 
Any problems now encountered he 
said are the result of ignorance on 


the users’ part concerning how 
effectively to use the system. 
Despite these upgrades, however, 


problems will still be encountered. 
“Even with the upgrades, there still 
isn’t enough power,”’ said Laber. 

As for terminals, there have 
been many complaints from stu- 
dents that enough are not available 
for undergraduate use. There are 
110 ports available for use while 


there are 250 terminals hooked into 
the gandalf system, said Whitmore. 


See COMPUTER, page 9 
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Defense Spokesman Justifies 


U.S. Central American Policy | 


By AMY SCHLEGEL 

Saying ‘‘The U.S. has no 
intention whatsoever of 
militarizing or invading 
Managua,” U.S. Defense 
Department 
Benjamin Welles 
briefly about 
foreign policy in Central 
America Thursday before a 
large crowd in UVM’s 
Dewey Lounge. Welles 
delivered a short outline of 
U.S. military objectives in 
Central America and later 


received heated questions | - 


regarding the U.S.’s role in 
that region. 


A spokesman for the | 


Reagan Administration, 
Welles defended and 
expounded on the Adminis- 


tration’s four-point Central | 


American policy. [He is the 
Special Assistant to the 
Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for International 
Security Affairs. ] 

Welles explained the 
pillars of United States 
Central American foreign 
policy as follows: 

to encourage the proper 
help for the ‘‘pseudo-semi- 
democratic governments in 
Central America, so_ that 
they do not become totali- 
tarian entities; 

to foster an economic 
revival, especially from the 


‘‘terrible effect”? the tripled 
oil prices of the 1970s had 
on this region’s economy; 

to promote negotiations 
and a regional fix among 
the strife-torn nations and 
between this region and the 
United States; 

to end the Civil War in 
Central America by _pro- 
viding security (in terms of 
economic and military aid) 


spokesman | 
spoke | 
American | 


BENJAMIN WELLES: 
*‘Change has got to come 
from within countries.”’ 


and by abetting social 
reforms (such as industrial 
rebuild-up and normalized 
elections). 


A ‘“‘pluralistic society 


L Honduras, all 
| affected by this policy. 


(1, is no 


GLENN RUSSELL 


with verifiable progress 
towards democracy,”’ said 
Welles, meaning free and 
open elections, is the goal 
of the fourth and most 


) controversial point of the 
| policy. The point concerns 


the countries of Nicaragua, 
El Salvador, Guatemala, and 
directly 


“Tt is no easy task; there 
easy solution; a 
compromise must be 
reached,”’ said Welles, refer- 
ring to the complex U.S. 
relationship with Central 
America. ‘First and fore- 
most is U.S. security. The 
U.S. has only a certain 
limited interest”? in Central 
America and __ therefore 


‘change has got to come 
from within these countries. 
There is hope for a certain 
political stability,’ said 
Welles. 

Many in the audience 
claimed that the U.S. con- 
trols some Central Ameri- 
can countries economically 


and militarily and_ that 
we are denying these coun- 
tries the ‘right to self- 
determination.”’ 

“It’s a rather simplistic 
thought to say that we 
control governments,”’ said 


Welles. ‘“They’re not robots. 
Not all of the (Central 


American) countries are 
puppets. There are certain 
limits to what the U.S. can 
do and consequently we 
must put up with a great 
deal of misrule because the 
U.S. is not a universal 
policeman. 


See DEFENSE, page 10 


Hart Wins Vt. Primary 


Continued from page 6 


he said. 

Former Vermont attor- 
ney general Jerry Diamond 
agreed. ‘“‘The victory proves 
that Hart has overwhelming 
support from every single 


facet of the electorate: 
independents, moderate 
Republicans, | Democrats, 


elderly, young, middle aged, 
labor and non-labor,” he 
said. ‘“‘A top Reagan official 
said the campaign we fear 
the most is a Gary Hart 
campaign that has caught 
fire.”’ 


Although Hart has had 
astonishing success in 
northern New England, it 
remains to be seen how he 
will perform in the south, 
where Jackson is strongly 
allied with Black voters and 
John Glenn, buried in New 
Hampshire, is believed to 
control a large percentage 
of the white electorate. 

“It is more difficult to 
anticipate what will happen 
in the South than perhaps 
anywhere else,’ said Hen- 
kel. Due to Jackson and 
Glenn, no one can antici- 
pate how well they will run, 
Gary Hart is not as well 
known in the South as he is 
known in New England. If 


these people in these states 
get to know him, we feel 
they will vote for him. In 
the three southern _pri- 
maries, Florida, Georgia, 
and Alabama, we must run 
strongly and do no worse 
than second in any of th 
three states.” ' 
Another concern for 
Hart supporters is how Hart 
will fare in states that have 
strong ties with organized 
labor. The union-backed 


Mondale could carry these . 


states, many believe. 

Former lieutenant 
governor Madeleine Kunin, 
a Mondale supporter, dis- 
countel the upcoming 
‘‘Super Tuesday” primaries. 
“At first people said Super 
Tuesday would determine 
the nomination. I don’t 
think that will happen,” she 
said. 

‘Maine was a state with 
50,000 members of the 
AFL-CIO; Mondale got 
7000 votes, Of these 7000, 
only 3000 were from union 
members,” said Hart 
national student coordina- 
tor Eric Schwarz. ‘““The Hart 
campaign will match or 
better any of Mondale’s 
labor support in any state in 
the country. The union 
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thing is a paper tiger. 
‘“Hart’s got a message 

that appeals across regional 

lines, across ideological 


lines, across age lines,”’ said 
Schwarz. 

The Jackson election ~ 
return party, meanwhile, 
was subdued. With hard 
rock blaring from the dance 
floor, a handful of Jackson 
supporters moped. around 
expanses of untouched 
food. Jackson received 8 
percent of the vote, putting 
his campaign in danger of 
forfeiting its federal match- 
ing funds. 


Despite this potentially 
crippling prospect, Vermont 
campaign coordinator Mic- 
que Glitman remained opti- 
mistic. ‘In reality we have 
not lost our federal funding. 
Our funds will merely be 
put on hold for 30 days, 
within which time we must 
get 20 percent of the vote 
in the upcoming primaries. 

“IT believe we can get 20 
percent in the southern 
primaries and in Massachu- 
setts. In each primary Jack- 
son has been getting strong- 
er. By Super Tuesday we 
will put in a strong show- 
ing.” ’ 


Approach 


Continued from cover 


last few hours, said Demo- 
cratic Alderman Maurice 
Mahoney, one of only two 
Democrats now on the 
13-member board. ‘‘We lost 
it in the last two hours. In 
the last hour and a half, 
Musty was literally running 
people to the polls,” he 
said. “We came close in 
ward 1.’’ Musty’s margin of 
victory was exactly 100 
votes. 

In the Democratic 
North End wards, the out- 
come was never close. 
Despite the traditional 
appeal of candidates Palm 
and Alan Dalton, the Pro- 
gressives dominated ward 3 
by more than 60 percent 
and ward 2 by over 70 
percent. 


In ward 5, the Progres- 
sive Coalition may have 
done more to decide the 
race. Accused of obstruc- 
tionism when considering 
Progressive action before 
the Board of Aldermen, 
Burns was a special target 
for the coalition. His defeat 
prompted strong reaction 
from both Democrats and 
Republicans. 

“The public obviously 
came to understand what 
Burns stood for: obstruc- 
tionism,’’ said Musty. 

“Jim Burns has been 
pictured as an ogre,” said 
Mahoney. ‘“‘In fact, he’s,.an 
excellent alderman. He’s 
very thorough.”’ 

In ward 6, neither the 
Progressives nor the Demo- 
crats could muster a chal- 
lenge against Republican 
Riehle. Despite spending an 
unprecedented amount of 
money on his campaign, 
Dennis Morrisseau was 
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The gandalf system is a 
system in which a single 
terminal can either hook 
into the Harris system or 
the DEC system. It is a 
telephone system for the 
computer that matches ter- 
minals to an available port. 
Whitmore said this system 
has reached its capacity and 
any more additional ter- 
minals added to the system 
would create even longer 
waits to get on a computer. 
Presently, waits can some- 
times exceed an hour 

There is one way, how- 
ever, to avoid these long 
waits during the day. People 
Owning their own personal 
computers with modems 
can dial the computer 
directly and bypass the 
gandalf system. Whitmore 
and Evering noted a large 
increase in the number of 
students owning — such 
machines and encouraged 


| Progressives 


Computer Problem 
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Majority 


unable to use his Progressive 
Coalition endorsement to 


wrest a seat from the 
Republicans. 
“We tried hard, but 


that’s a tough ward,” said 
Sanders. 

Alluding to Morrisseau’s 
controversial campaign tac- 
tics, Musty said, ‘““You have 
to run a campaign based on 
what you’re going to do, 
negativity doesn’t do very 
well.” 

Democratic candidate 
Beverly Wool expected 
Riehle to win and did not 
support claims that the City 
Democratic party needed 
more time to prepare for 
the election. “I don’t think 
it was as much a question of 
time as organization,”’ she 
said. 

Although the Progres- 
sives won only one new seat. 
on the Board of Aldermen, 
the School Board victory of 
Steve Hamilton and the 
return of three incumbents 
led the Progressive leaders 
to proclaim. the election 
results as a vote of confi- 
dence from the public. 

‘J think basically the 
vote demonstrates that 
ward 1 is behind all the 
basic principles put forth in 
the past two years,” said 
Musty. “It’s building a solid 
trend. I expect in a year 
from now we'll be even 
stronger.” 

From Democratic lea- 
ders, the election brought 
recognition of the Progres- 
sive Coalition’s organiza- 
tional strength. ‘I don’t 
think there’s any question 
it’s a machine, a powerful 


machine,” said Mahoney. 
‘But we'll continue to 
work.”’ ® 


people to buy them. The 
University is offering 30 
percent discounts on Rain- 
bow personal computers 
from Digital to encourage 
people to become more 
involved. Evering said that 
within the next two to 
three years, a requirement 
for all students in Engineer- 
ing and Mathematics to own 
a personal computer is not 
out of the question. ‘“Own- 
ing a personal computer is 
analogous to a pencil or 
ruler these days,” he says. 
Although the prospect 
of everyone owning a com- 
puter is not far off, most 
students are presently con- 
fronted with using the ever 
tight resources of academic 
computing. ‘‘Any _ institu- 
tion has to be very con- 
cerned with computer faci- 
lities,”’ said Laber, “‘and we 
have a very serious problem 
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“We don’t have a mono- 
poly in Central America,” 
said Welles in reference to 
questions about U.S. cor- 
porate involvement in Cen- 
tral America. ‘However, 
even though we are not 
sensitive to Latin American 
culture, traditionally their 
economics have been tied 
up with us. The quandary 
has always been the U.S. 
history of feudalism and 
corruption (with other 
countries). But these areas 
look to us for help.” 

When asked why the 
U.S. simply does not permit 
certain Central American 
countries to “work out 
their own history” by 
allowing reformatory revo- 
lution, Welles said that 
‘perhaps an indigenous 
order” of revolution is 
possible, but ‘‘armed oppo- 
sition is not the same thing 
in different countries. Also, 
we are not trying to prefab- 
ricate responses to these 
governments; we are just 
trying to move them away 
from an identification with 
the Eastern world. More 
and more we see them 
as keeping momentum to go 
totally over to the eastern 
world by maintaining the 
purity found in revolution.” 

Welles then answered 
questions concerning the 
Kissinger Commission’s 
findings on the U.S. role in 
Central America. The Kis- 
singer recommendations, 
Welles said, have realigned 
U.S. military objectives and 
appropriated funds for that 
region. 

The area is ‘“‘dangerous 
and vulnerable to us,” he 
said, meaning that the Cen- 
tral American region is a 
‘very dangerous strategic 
situation (to the U.S.).” An 
example of this is the 
“enormous military build- 
up in Cuba.” 

An eight billion dollar 
foreign aid budget for fiscal 
years 1985-89 has been 
proposed by the Kissinger 
Commission; $400 million 
of this fund is for Central 
America in fiscal year ’84 
alone. Over the four-year 
period, $500 million of this 
appropriation is allotted to 
solely military aid. ‘‘Eco- 
nomic aid, by far, is the 
bulk of the program; mili- 
tary aid is merely the tail 
end of it all. But everything 
depends on peace and 
order,’’ said Welles. 

The Kissinger Commis- 
sion’s briefing booklet 
states a need for ‘‘greater 
continuity and_predictabi- 
lity’? (for) the entire region. 
The Commission says also 
we need to give the Central 
American economies “a 
chance to get back on their 
feet again, first by aiding 
social reform,”’ said Welles. 
“The (political and social) 
system can’t be revived if 
the infrastructure and 
reforms can be torn down 
easier than they’re built,” 
said Welles. He further 
qualified the finding by 
stating that “factories are 
losing a lot of men to the 
militia and conscription; 
this has produced a heavy 
economic burden” on Cen- 
tral American countries. 
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The parking task force, 
chaired by Thomas Bevins, 
consisting of two members 
each from the following 
groups: faculty, staff, stu- 
dents and administration, 
met five times during the 
months of November and 
December 1983 to discuss 
the issue of parking on 
campus. The task force is 
not recommending = any 
major changes in policy, but 
is recommending many 
minor changes it hopes will 
effectively manage parking 
jn an equitable manner. It 
operated on the basic pre- 
mise that users pay for the 
most direct costs related to 
parking, and also assumed 
that no more of the campus 
would be paved to offer 
additional parking space. 

The task force estab- 
lished a list of issues to be 
considered based on Presi- 
dent Coor’s. recommenda- 

' tions of October 26, 1983 
and input from members of 
the task force. Excerpts 
from the parking task 
force’s report on_ these 
issues is as follows: 

Item 1: Should the 
direct costs of operating the 
parking programs on cam- 
pus continue to be funded 
by income generated from 
parking fees and fines? 

Response: The members 
agreed that the present 
“ysers pay’ philosophy 
continues and the income 
generated from parking fees 
and fines should reflect the 
direct costs of operating the 
parking program. Fee rates 
should be, set with an 
inflation factor, and fines 
should be increased to keep 
in line with parking fees. 
For example, the fine for 
‘failing to register a vehicle 
should always be _ higher 
than the fee to register a 
vehicle. 

Item 4: Should the 
various users (students on 
campus vs. off campus, 
faculty, staff, various grades 
and classifications of em- 
ployees, visitors) pay differ- 
ent fees for parking? 

Response: Commuter 
students should pay a lower 
rate than resident students 
given the inconvenience and 
present lot assignment. 

Present rate differential 
for faculty and staff should 
continue. 

FTE percentage of .50 
percent or greater to deter- 
mine full-time/part-time fee 

: adjustment to remain the 
same. 

Resident students’ fee 
should be the same rate of 
the lowest staff fee. 

Visitor lots should pay 
for themselves. 
' Item 7: Should the 
purchase of a parking per- 
mit guarantee a_ parking 
space? 

| Response: The traffic 
section of the security ser- 
Vices could offer reserved 
Space parking to individuals 
in a lot of their choice for a 
_ fee of perhaps five times the 
_| annual fee they would nor- 
_| mally pay. 

| The task force felt that 
| Parking is always available 
| ON campus, and almost 
always within a five minute 


' 
7 


% 


4 


walk from any building on 
campus. 

The following items 
were raised by the student 
representatives to the park- 
ing task force. 

Item 1: There is a lack 
of space in residence hall 
lots. 

Response: While 
true that the lots imme- 
diately adjacent to resi- 
dence halls are not large 
enough to accommodate 
all the cars registered by 
students in the halls, there 
are overflow areas nearby 
(for example lots around 
the athletic facilities and 
the commuter lot) where 
students can park their cars. 
Since faculty and staff do 
not have adequate parking 
space for everyone to park 
next to the building they 
work in, it did not seem 


it is 


inequitable or unreasonable 
for students to have similar 
accommodations. Parking in 
the space available should 
be on a first come first 
served basis. 

Item 2: There are com- 
plaints of inconsistencies in 
the enforcement of rules 
and regulations. 

Response: We were 
unable to identify any real 
problems of unfair enforce- 
ment (but that does not 
mean they do not exist). 

Item 3: Towing is done 
for violations that were not 
serious. 

Response: Towing is an 
effective way to prevent 
violations of the rules and 
regulations. If the student 
feels that they did not 
break the rules they can 
appeal such action. 

Item 4: More permits 


are issued than space avail- 
able. 

Response: While this 
could be a problem, it has 
never been true that all 
parking spaces on campus 
are filied. Some measures 
were recommended _ to 
better distribute parking 
around campus. 

Item 5: There are no 
enforcement controls for 
out-of-state registered vehi- 
cles with no UVM parking 
registration. 

Response: While rumor 
has it that it is difficult to 
prosecute out of state regis- 
tered vehicles, the security 
services assure us that it is 
not difficult to trace out of 
state license plates and fine 
the owner. 


Item 6: Perhaps some 
parking problems could be 
solved by restricting fresh- 


‘Task Force Wants Minor Parking Changes 


men from parking in certain 
lots. 

Response: We could see 
no reason to single out 
freshman or base parking 
privileges on a “‘seniority”’ 
system. 

Item 7: Provide shuttle 
bus transportation on cam- 
pus. 

' Response: While this is 
a lovely idea, there is no 
source of funds. 

Item 9: Restrict faculty 
and staff from C-B-W/Con- 
verse parking lot. 

Response: This would 
mean a shorter walk for 


- students, but a longer walk 


for faculty. This seems 
quite fair to students, but 
to restrict faculty/staff 


parking would probably not 
be a popular topic in the 
faculty senate or staff coun- 
cil. : 
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EDITORIAL 


Prayer Should Be Kept Out of School 


The election campaign is in full swing for 
both parties, and Ronald Reagan, hoping to 
get the full endorsement from the conserva- 
tive factions for whom the promises of social 
reactionarianism have never been fulfilled, is 
going on a right-wing binge. 

Having seemingly settled into a moderate 
position on many issues, the president is now 
becoming more vocal in his support for such 
issues as voluntary school prayer. Of course, 
those of us who are a little more in touch 
with reality are against such a measure. 

Schools in the United States are places 
where one learns information in an objective 
manner. In examining controversial issues, 
educators are encouraged to discuss both sides 
so that their pupils may obtain a more world- 
ly and comprehensive understanding of life’s 
complexities. 

Mandating voluntary school prayer, how- 
ever, does little more than reinforce dominant 


American themes — like protestantism, civic 
pride — that immigrants at the turn of the 
century, who eventually established their own 
parochial schools, were never able to tolerate. 
Mandating voluntary school prayer in a way 
forces an individual to accept God. When time 
is taken out for such worship, the non-parti- 
cipant must sit idly while others pray to their 
deity. The schools, in a sense, are saying ‘‘God 
is real; let’s pray for him.”’ 

Public schools weren’t established to 
promote God. In terms of religious issues, 
they could, righteously, teach a cross-section 
of faiths ranging from those that accept the 
western God to those that reject him. How- 
ever, to condone voluntary prayer is to 
promote just one side of the issue. While 
parochial schools were established to promote 
those Catholic issues that weren’t getting 
enough attention, Protestant parochial 
schools shoufid be established for those 


individuals, like Ronald Reagan, who wish to 
promote this faith’s beliefs. Public schools, 
however, in their commitment to serve the 
tremendous diversity inherent in our country, 
should be more secular and open-minded, 


Moreover, it seems absurd that school 
time is needed for voluntary prayer. Worship- 
ping is a simple enough process; it can be 
done in the privacy of one’s home or in a 
church or synagogue. Why valuable school 
time must be used for this procedure is a 
mystery. And when school time is used for 
prayer, the valuable concept that has made 
our country so special — the separation of 
church and state — is badly violated. 


“Tnat ‘tne various minorities in our country 
must go back many decades and abide by the 
wishes of our president is, if not practically, 
then symbolically a pain in the neck. 


a RS 


Takes Issue with 


Gang Rape Editorial 


To the Editor: 

After reading the editor- 
ial concerning offensive pos- 
ters in the Feb. 23 ‘issue of 
the Cynic, I was appalled. 
The Cynic not only missed 
the point of the posters, but 
also attempted to trivialize 
the entire issue of rape. 
Rape is violence and there 
should be no middle ground 
when confronting this issue. 

The Cynic editorial cri- 
ticized the persons respon- 
sible for the posters, The 
Womyn’s Panhellenic Strike 
Force, for violent actions of 
their own. I agree that 
violence isn’t the best way 
to make a _ point, but 
sometimes it is the only 
way to be heard. If protest- 
ing, throwing stones, wield- 
ing placards, and screaming 
is what it takes to get public 
attention on this important 
issue, then so be it. The 
point is not to harm any 
particular individual or 
group, but to inform people 
that rape can and does 
happen in their own back- 
yards. These cries about 
violence are for everyone to 
hear, not just men. 

- Three years later, 
echoes of the cries from the 
Sigma Nu gang rape are still 
being heard. They are silent- 
ly lingering on _ bulletin 
boards on our campus. 
They are a reminder; a 
smack of reality. People 
may find the posters offen- 
sive, and I too do not 
enjoy looking at them; but 
not because I am offended 
by them, but rather I feel 
the anger and the pain of 
those who made them. Are 
you threatened by a plea 
against rape? 

The most horrifying 
aspect of the Cynic editorial 
is that it was supposedly 
written by an_ intelligent 
and educated individual. 
You are bright enough to be 
a college newspaper editor, 
yet you do not understand 
the implications of such 
violence as rape, nor do you 
choose to acknowledge the 
fact that it even exists. You 


have conveniently labeled 
these advocates of peace 
and safety as ‘‘feminists 
gone too far’’ because they 
speak out against violence. 
Is it so difficult to under- 
stand why. these women are 
so outspoken? It is pain- 
fully obvious to me. It is 
basic and elementary under- 
standing. It is common 
sense! : 

I would like to inform 
you that women are not the 
only people outraged by an 
editor gone too far, but also 
some men. 

Colin Walsh 


Gang Rape Letter 
Questionable 


To the Editor: 

I would like to respond 
both sympathetically and 
critically to Andrea Harris’s 
letter, “Gang Rape Editorial 
More Offensive,’ which 
followed the _ eaitorial, 
“Gang Rape Protest Offen- 
sive.” 

I appreciate and share 
her disgust for rape. I also 
agree that attitudes exist in 
our society that may contri- 
bute in an indirect way to 
its prevalence. I do, how- 
ever, disagree with Harris on 
a few major points. 

Harris expresses support 
for the feminist group, the 
W.P.S.F. (Womyn’s_ Pan- 
hellenic Strike Force) — its 
posters and their condemna- 
tion of Sigma Nu fraternity. 
She also hails feminist 
groups protesting in Bur- 
lington on the rape issue. I 
share their anger towards 
the rapist; however, I ques- 
tion their means of expres- 
sion. Their methods do not 
serve them, because they 
produce anger towards 
them, instead of support. 

I have witnessed two 
feminist protests in Burling- 
ton on which I partially 
base my opinions. The 
protests centered around 
a rock on the property ofa 
UVM sorority. My under- 
standing is that they feel it 
symbolizes an exploitation 
of women because of a long 
outdated and untrue story 
explaining the reason it is 


12° 


periodically painted differ- 
ent colors by pranksters. 
Last year’s protest was not 
destructive, though it was 
harassing to the house resi- 
dents. This fall the rock was 
again visited by a group of 
feminists. They came with 
black spray paint and paint- 
ed the rock and a large 
warning against oppression 
by the patriarchy on the 
sidewalk. Their vandalistic 
act was irresponsible, in- 
effective, and it seriously 
undermined the group’s 
credibility in my mind anc 
others’ 

I feel the same about 
the W.P.S.F. posters. They 
focus on a single alleged 
incident at Sigma Nu three 
years ago. Also, the group 
misrepresents themselves, 
claiming a name satirically 
pointed at the UVM Pan- 
hellenic Council. Sexual 
assault is a current problem 
and it is certainly not 
isolated to UVM in Burling- 
ton. These posters are vin- 
dictive and the protests do 
seem militant, adjectives 
that Harris claim make up a 
‘ridiculous stereotype”’ of 
feminists. 

In regard to the feminist 
condemnation of the Greek 
system, Harris explains that 
feminists find fraternities 
and sororities “disturbing” 
because they “‘attract future 
leaders and participants in 
our traditionally patriarchal 
society.” Singling out 
Greeks is pointless. First, 
there is no evidence that 
fraternity men do more to 
nourish social attitudes than 
most other people. 

Finally, the scapegoat- 
ing attacks by the W.P.S.F. 
have only provoked defen- 
siveness and antagonism. 
The issue against rape 
should touch people in a 
sympathetic way. It should 
not be perceived as a radical 
message. If these women 
want to be heard they must 
start speaking with persua- 
sion and reason. If they 
want to raise consciousness, 
they should address points 


that people can identify 
with, instead of their 
general castigation of a 


See 


“patriarchal society”’ which 
is meaningless to those of us 
who; however blind, live 
contently in the world we 
grew up in. Most important- 
ly, feminists in Burlington 
must learn to present them- 
selves in ways which will 
gain them _ respect, and 
therefore, respect for their 
ideas. 
Robin Anderson 


Moody Was Wrong 


To the Editor: 

Now that the smoke has 
cleared away from the un- 
fortunate Jim Cross-Andy 
Cook bus incident, I feel 
the most _ irresponsible 
villain of the mess, Dave 
Moody, should get his due. 

In the Cynic immediate- 
ly following Cook’s article, 
Moody submitted a “‘story”’ 
filled with untruth and 
misinformation. 

I am not writing this 
commentary to vindicate 
Andy Cook. Put simply, I 
believe the co-sports editor 
showed poor judgment with 
his tirade against Cross, 
considering the  coach’s 
imminent departure. Faulty 
timing, coupled with a bit 
of self-righteousness, how- 
ever, does not give any 
writer license to write such 
an inane commentary. 

Moody was errant in 
many ways. First, he refer- 
red to hockey articles as 
being Cook’s creation. If 
Moody had taken the time 
to look up a few old Cynics, 
he would have found Sean 
Mehegan, Chris Fontecchio, 
Harvey Kramer, Jonathan 
Kent, or my name affixed 
above — not Andy Cook’s. 
Thus, all of Moody’s com- 
ments directed at Cook’s 
alleged hockey stories were 
irrelevant. 

Next, Moody knocked 
Cynic sports for “refusing 
to give the team any cre- 
dit.”” But does a team that 
loses more than half its 
games deserve ‘‘credit.”’ Or 
should the Cynic be 
reduced to the level of 
propagandized cheerleading 

“the hockey team lost 


but they played soooo 
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well.” 

Moody also_ reduced 
himself to the level of the 
National Enquirer when he 
referred to Cook as an 
‘arrogant carcass’? and his 
reporters as a band of 
“hatchet men.”’ Funny, I 
never felt like a hatchet 
man. Writing what you 
think is synonymous with 
hatchetry, I guess. 

And finally, I don’t 
know where Moody gets his 
facts, but the comment 
“every sportswriter I have 
ever known realizes that if 
he chooses to ridicule a 
team or a coach, he stands a 
chance of losing his press 
credentials,” is simply not 
true. 


Next time you get up- 


set, Dave, or have an axe to 
grind, sit down, relax, and 
write responsibly. 

Mike Sagansky 


The rampaging typhoon 
that smashed Guam on 
May 22, 1976 isn't on the 
front pages anymore. But 
it will be a long time before 
the people of Guam forget 
it. And it will be along time 
before Red Cross forgets it 
Because we were there, too. 
Believe it or not, Guam 
was only one of 30,000 
disasters in the last 12 
months where we were 
called on for major help. 
Which is the reason our 
disaster funds are disas- 
trously low. And an impor- 
tant reason why we need 
your continued support. 
Help us. Because the 
things we do really help. In, 
your own neighborhood. 
And across America. 
And the world. 


Red Cross. The Good Neighbor. 
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Bikepath Misleading 


By DAVID WEINSTEIN 

Although it would seem 
natural that the Cynic 
should cover local elections, 
they nonetheless deserve 
credit for doing so (espec- 
jally considering that they 
are the paper of the omni- 
apathetic UVM - student 
pody). With few exceptions, 
the information was no 
doubt helpful for those 

students who decided to 
register to vote and to 
participate in local decision- 
making. However, the com- 
mentary by Marc Strauss 
regarding the bond issue on 
the bikepath just didn’t sit 
right with me. 

Strauss should realize 
that the student body could 
“make or break’ any 
referendum in Burlington, if 
jt so desired. There is 
little unique about this 
bond issue that concerns 
student more than others. 
For instance, if UVM stu- 
dents drive their cars on 
Burlington streets, 
shouldn’t they be as inter- 
ested in the 16 cent tax 
dedicated to street repair? 

If students are to be 
involved locally (as I think 
they should), they should 
spend time researching the 
issues and candidates before 
voting on them. It is ob- 
viously up to the individual 
as to which referendums to 
vote on, but this decision 
should be made critically. I 

| have no qualms if students 
don’t vote on every refer- 
endum (it is sometimes 
inappropriate to do so). 
Even for those who are 
well-acquainted with local 
issues the decision must be 
made whether to vote on 
projects that will outlast 


sell the bikepath as some- 
thing unique that students 
should participate in, while 
not encouraging more par- 
ticipation in all levels of 
city affairs. 


Beyond the underlying 
philosophy of the commen- 
tary, it was painfully ob- 
vious that I had heard his 
argument before. Over and 
over during the article I 
found sentences taken word 
for word from a letter sent 
to all the people who signed 
a petition to put this bond 
issue on the ballot (having 
signed the petition, I 
received one of these 
letters). This letter was sent 
by Rick Sharp of Citizens 
Waterfront Group, as part 
of an aggressive campaign to 
pass the referendum. It is 
important to note that 
Rick Sharp represents only 


one group (there are three 
citizen groups, plus the 
Alden Corp. and City Hall) 
that is working on the 
creation of a bike path. 

To further complicate 
the matter to the casual 
observer, this whole issue 
has become a partisan poli- 
tical battle in Burlington, 
culminating in the distribu- 
tion of leaflets by Sharp 
during recent NPA meetings 
comparing the present Bur- 
lington administration to 
that as depicted in Orwell’s 
novel, 1984, This ludicrous 
accusation occurred during 
special meetings that were 
ealled by City Hall to 
present to the public the 
Alden Corp. preliminary 
development plans for the 
waterfront, and to give the 
citizens of Burlington a 
chance to give their opi- 
nions of the plan (in my 


the meeting Sharp _inter- 
rupted the process claiming 
that they (they?) would not 
allow him to speak, even 
though all present had 
ample opportunity to do so. 
What Sharp was so adamant 
in getting across was his 
ideas of what the bikepath 


should be, as the ballot 
question simply provides 
money for a_ bikepath. 
Unfortunately, Strauss 
(knowingly or not) led 
students to believe that 


Rick Sharp’s bikepath idea 
is what they were voting on. 
It was not. 

Several other things cast 
a shadow over Strauss’s 
commentary, including: 

—The bikepath referen- 
dum will not make the lake 
“100 percent accessible”’ to 
the public (much of the 
abandoned railroad between 
the mouth of the Winooski 
River and North Beach isn’t 
even along the waterfront), 
nor will it necessarily be 80 
feet wide (coincidentally 
this is the width advocated 
by Rick Sharp). 

—The City already has a 
summer Youth Employ- 
ment Program, created by 
the Sanders administration 
and directed by Jim Hokins. 

—The Triad group and 
Pomerleau Agency develop- 
ment plans for the water- 
front have been dead for 
years. The Alden Corp. 
development plan is not on 
10 acres, but on 24.5 (of 
existing land). 


I think Strauss and I 
would agree that a bikepath 
is a good idea, and that 
increased public access to 


“the waterfront must be 


insured. However, what he 
urged students to vote for 


your stay in Burlington. In 
light of this, I think it’s 
misleading for Strauss to 


ward, 


only two students 
showed up). 


last Tuesday was not on the 


Throughout ballot. 


An S.A. Election Primer 


By ERIC STAVRAND 
S.A. President 

The Student Association presidential 
and vice-presidential elections are rapidly 
approaching. Once again, it is possible to 
choose from among your friends and your 
peers the two students who embody what 
you want the Student Association to be 
today and become tomorrow. The cam- 
paign season promises to be the time for 
exploring issues both within yourself and 
with the candidates. There will be three 
open forums with the candidates on the 
following dates: 


Billings North Lounge, Wed. March 28, 
1:00 p.m. 

WDW Lounge, Sun. April 1, 7:30 p.m. 

For many reasons I have decided not to 
seek re-election. I have great confidence in 
all of the candidates who have expressed 
interest; they would serve the students 
well. Some things that you should look for 
| in a candidate are: enthusiasm; imagina- 
tion; ideas and their inherent quality; 
dedication; time, time and more time; 
coherency; experience; foresight. 

Listen to them, watch them and 


‘ | question them. Scrutinize them versus what 
| you believe to be the ideal and what they 


| Tepresent. Evaluate them amongst their 


Ry 


c) 
a PA, 
ie 


competition. You have all of spring break 
to sort these thoughts out; you have two 
full days to express these thoughts at the 
polls — vote! This fall promises to be an 
exciting election season nationally; this 
spring should hold the same on our cam- 
pus. 

Of interest on campus to date have 
been the subject of the late fee. Changes 
within the process are being examined in 
the wake of this year’s sea of charges. The 
appeals process is still available to those 
who feel they were charged incorrectly. 
Handled through the Dean of Students 
Office, this process represents a fundamen- 
tal right of students, that of questioning 
why they were billed. Act soon, the dead- 
line for appeals filing is March 9, 1984. 

If you cannot make this date, you have 
till March 25, 1984 to do the following: 

1) a brief letter clearly stating the 
situation and the reasons why assessment 
of the $50 late payment fee does not 
follow stated policy. In other words, why 
you should not have to pay. 

2) a photocopy of the UVM bill. 

3) a copy of any other pertinent 
information. 

The late fee is $50 that could be used 
many different ways that are much more 
useful and fun. It’s worth a try. e 
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Business School 
Denies Internships 


By AMOS KAMIL 
While reading through the February issue of the 
Cynic I came upon page 24, where Keith Eldred’s 
“Writing on the Bathroom Wall’’ appeared. The first 
quotation presented to us comes from the first floor 


‘men’s bathroom of the Bailey-Howe library and reads 


“never let your classes interfere with your education!”’ 
What we have here is a man (I hope) who is a poet 
and a prophet frequenting the facilities of Bailey-Howe. 

Last summer I was fortunate enough to receive an 
internship. Rather than getting bogged down with the 
intricacies of my duties, I will briefly state that I was 
voluntarily employed (meaning no cash-flow) by CBS in 
New York City under the guidance of a well-known 
group of a local sportscaster’s show. My practical 
experience at CBS has yet to be paralleled by anything I 
have done in the classroom in my 18 years of education. 
I worked, learned, ate, and talked with the people of, if 
you'll allow me the cliche, “‘the real world.” 

I was educated in the highest sense as I went to CBS 
3-4 times a week as well as holding down two other 
paying summer jobs. I took a four-credit course at 
Fordham University in order to fulfill a CBS and Union 
requirement that I receive credit instead of pay. At tne 
risk of being a martyr I say I filled each day with 16 
hours of work (and travel). 

Upon reaching the sunny campus of UVM, I figured 
that my efforts, not to mention the four-credit course, 
would be enough to satisfy a three-credit distribution 
requirment in our Business Administration school, in 
which I am presently but temporarily enrolled. Much to 
my surprise the answer was plain and simple NO. After 
going through a labyrinth of crimson-shaded tape in 
protest, the answer was still NO. My quest for credit was 
given the final NO by a dean of the school whose 
reasoning was that I could not have possibly learned 
anything credit-worthy from my experience since I was 
but a sophomore and the courses in which the real 
“business” is learned are not taken until junior year. 

“But what about the course I took?” was my next 
question. 

As I was being escorted to the door a surly response 
of ‘“‘my colleagues have met on numerous occasions to 
discuss things of this sort...’ The “‘bottom line,” to put 
it in business-like terms, was still NO. 

I realize that the University offers co-ops and years 
abroad to provide us with practical experience. I also 
recognize the fact that for every credit received outside 
UVM, the school loses money. But credit where credit is 
due! To deny credit under the pretenses that I did not 
learn that much, was too young, or any other form of 
bureaucratic ruling is absurd and is a mix-up of what a 
school’s policies should be. 

My job last summer will go down on my record as 
an extracurricular activity. At $150 a credit at Ford- 
ham, I could think of a lot more entertaining extra- 
curricular activities. Nevertheless, I learned. 

My point is this. Classes are by no means our only 
avenues of learning. We have books, clubs, plays, sports, 
movies, student government and publications and each 
other. We should all take part in this. 

Finally, I address myself to the unknown Prophet o 
the Porcelain. You are not alone. ° 
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Hay and Clay at L & L’s Gallery 


By JOHN ELMORE JR. 

The smell of hay, For 
some, the scent brings 
memories of warm summer 
evenings. Others associate it 
with the elephant cage 
at the Bronx Zoo. Few, 
however, liken it to The 
Gallery in UVM’s Living 
and Learning Center unless, 
of course, they have visited 
Bonnie Katz’s ‘‘Clay Instal- 
lation.”’ 

The exhibit departs 
from the traditional wall- 
hanging or podium-sitting 
works that have colored 
The Gallery in the past. 
With the help of students, 
Katz used hay and clay to 
transform the white room 


into something _ other- 
worldly. 
The exhibit at The 


Gallery is the first of its 
type for the Chicago artist. 
She spent 11 days at UVM 
showing slides and explain- 
ing her work to art classes 
while working on her world 
show. She extended an 
open invitation to anyone 
who wanted to set their 
hands and help mold the 
exhibit. “I was more than 
surprised with all the help,” 
Katz said. 

Crouching through the 


tunnel of a_hay-and-clay 
igloo, one becomes born 
into Katz’s mythological 


world. The crunch of hay 


replaces the solid security 
of a red carpet. Peculiar 


hay-and-clay creatures greet } 
visitors on every side. Part 


animal and part human, 
one being stands on two 


legs but sports two hornsk 
and a snout. Next to it, als 
dog flashes its sharp teeth-E 
‘while chasing its tail. Thelg 


tail is actually a snake. 


In the corners, ceramic |§ 
rabbits sprout from clumps |! 


of hay and grow more 
defined near their heads 


One piece looks very much |, 


like a woman but horns and: 


a tail change this sculpture | 


into a creature as ambiva 


lent as the others in thek 


room. When asked ‘about 


mixing animal and human } 


traits in her works, Katz 
replied, “I think there is a 
certain amount of animal- 
ism in everyone.” 

The mixture of traits in 
Katz’s work reminds one of 
the mythology steeped in 
our culture. From the cen- 
taur to the spinx, mytho- 
logy often molds the bodies 
of human and animal beings 
together to create new 
creatures. Katz recognizes 
this influence. “I’ve always 
read a lot of myths. Now, I 
feel that I’m thinking up 
my own mythology,” she 
explained. 

If one expects a myth 


to tell a story, Katz’s 


at Living and Learning’s Gallery through March 15. 


creations belong to a myth 
about creation. All of the 
sculptures appear in a state 
of growing. Katz explained 
them as in a ‘“‘metamorpho- 
sis in the state of changing.” 
Legs mold into the ground 
without a seam and there- 
fore appear to be growing 
like plants. Facial expres- 
sions seem incomplete as if 
belonging to a being not yet 
born. The dog chases a tail 
that is starting to change 
into a snake. Katz freezes 
her forming world so spec- 


tators can study one stage 
of growth. One aimost 
expects to leave and return 
only to find them all grown 
up. 

Katz started worki. 
with hay and clay during 
graduate school in upper 
New York state where she 
took advantage of ‘the 
natural clay resource to 
make adobe houses. Her 
bricks for the walls soon 
took the shape of. dogs and 
wolves. From this, Katz 
experimented with other 


creatures in the hay and 


clay medium of adobe, 
Thus, her mythology was 
born and continues to grow 
and transform. 

After seeing the work of 
this artist, I wanted to 
know what nurtured her 
strong interest in animals. 
Katz said with a smile, 
‘Where you live has a lot to 
do with what you do. I 
always seem to live across 
from a zoo.” 

The exhibit will con- 
tinue through March 15. ®* 
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BONNIE KATZ? ‘CLAY INSTALLATION”’: The unique ‘“‘clay and hay”’ exhibit will remain 


Suffer to Sing the Blues 


By ROBERT FLORENCE 

David Bromberg is not exactly a 
household name. 

In light of his musical career, 
such obscurity is surprising. He has 
made records and toured with Bob 
Dylan, Jerry Jeff Walker, Jonathan 
Edwards, Ringo Starr, Rick Derrin- 
ger, Sha Na Na, Phoebe Snow and 
Willie Nelson. He has written songs 
with George Harrison. Bonnie 
Raitt, Emmy Lou Harris, and Linda 
Ronstadt sang backup on one of his 
albums, and Jerry Garcia, Phil Lesh, 
Bill Kreutzman and Keith God- 
chaux were the studio band on two 
other recordings. 

After an_ illustrious 16-year 
career, Bromberg dissolved his 
10-piece band in 1980 and retired. 
He claimed he was taking a three- 
year break to study violin-making. 
However, he formed an acoustic 
quartet (guitar, mandolin, violin, 
and bass) to perform occasional 
tours. Burlington was fortunate 
enough to have this ensemble at 
Hunt’s for two sets last Sunday. 


The band opened with a charac- 
teristically high gear bluegrass num- 
ber, featuring a fiery duel com- 


prised of three fiddles. At the peak | 


of such arrangements, it was as if 
the string wizards were riding the 
crest of a tidal wave. 

Bromberg introduced the band 
as ‘David Bromberg and_ the 
Walking Wounded,” and informed 
the crowd that they were riding on 
very little sleep. He enticed the 
house between songs with his quick 
wit, sarcasm, and slick tirades; the 
man could have been a comedian. 
He was just as funny while playing, 
periodically satirizing himself, his 
musicians, and his music (for 


14 


ENN E GLESON- 
DAVID BROMBERG: ‘“‘His presence could spread zest and exuberance 
through any concert hall.”’ 


example, he threw a lick frorn Such Bromberg standards as 
“Sunshine of your Love” in the “‘New -s Lee Highway Blues,” 
middle of a Sally Goodin bluegrass ‘Delia, “Black and Tan, 


medley). “Cocaine Blues,” ‘“‘Dark Hollow,” 
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‘Diamond Lil,’ and ‘Statesboro 
Blues’”’ highlighted the sets. More 
momentuous were former electric 
tunes that have not been played 
since the band’s breakup, such as 
“Suffer to Sing the Blues” and 
‘Will Not Be Your Fool.” 


But the most memorable 
moment of the performance was 
the final encore, “Mr. Bojangles,” 
in which Bromberg apologized for 
his old partner Jerry Jeff Walker 
(the writer of this classic ballad 
who was playing at Hunt’s the 
following night) not making an 
appearance. Bromberg said that 
Jerry Jeff “wimped out,” but 
pardoned him due to illness. 

Watching David Bromberg per- 
form makes it clear that he is one 
of the most unsung talents of our 
time. He was overshadowed in the 
60s, the ’70s, and now in the ’80s 
by whatever the prevailing com- 
mercial vogue may be. 

Yet why he has never made the 
cover of Rolling Stone or won a 
Grammy is no mystery. He is 
plagued by a syndrome common to 
many musicians with ’60s-folk 
roots: the old can-do-it-on-stage- 
but-c. ++ 4c t-it- all- down- on- vinyl! 
malady. His live performance is 
more than enough to carry him 
however. 

Onstage, it is not simply the 
ribbons of melody he weaves with 
his instrument that make Bromberg 
appealing. It is his persona: the wa 
he grits his teeth between buoyan 
smiles during a solo, or the way he 
makes facetious love to his guitar. 

Bromberg’s presence could 
spread zest and exuberance throu 
any concert hall. . 
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pyro Gyrations At The Flynn 
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SPYRO GYRA: The eclectic jazz fusion band delivered an outstanding performance at the Flynn Thursday night. 
LEFT: Percussionist Geraldo Velez displays his “‘hyperactive’’stage presence. RIGHT: Bassist Kim Stone in action. 


By DAVE MOODY 

and NEIL O‘DONOGHUE 

The fusion jazz group Spyro 
Gyra set the Flynn Theatre’s 
ambitious restoration efforts back 
three months last Thursday night 
with a performance so outstanding 
that it peeled the paint right from 
the walls. 

Spyro Gyra has _ previously 
consisted of a revolving assortment 
of studio musicians, and for that 
reason, their live performances have 
suffered from a lack of cohesion 
and polish. Since the release of 
their recent City Kids LP, however, 
the band has evolved into a tightly- 
knit group of seven permanent 
musicians. This new approach has 
resulted in a much tighter and more 
consistent concert sound. 


Spyro Gyra’s strength lies in the 


fact that they are a group of seven 
individually outstanding musicians. 
Saxophonist Jay Beckenstein, who 


along with keyboardist Tom Schu- 
man composed most of the group’s 
material, serves as the band’s 
onstage spokesman. Instrumentally, 
however, every member manages to 
make a significant solo contribution 


to the overall sound. 


‘Pacific Sunrise,’’ a duet featur- 
ing Schuman’s keyboards and Dave 
Samuels’ energetic xylophone, was 
especially .well received--by. the 
Flynn crowd, as was a bass guitar 
solo by Kim Stone that left the 
crowd wondering just how many 
strings that bass had. 

Guitarist Chet Catallo displayed 
a versatility seldom seen in modern 
guitarists, and on many occasions 
made his guitar sound like a com- 
pletely different musical instru- 
ment. Eli Konikoff’s drums were 
solid and yet not overpowering, 
complementing the music rather 
than dominating it. 


And then. there was Gerardo 
Velez. The group’s hyperactive 
percussionist played cymbals with 
his elbows, banged his head on 
the bongos, tossed: drumsticks 
everywhere, adding an entertaining 
visual aspect to the show. The 
highlight of Gerardo’s evening came 
when he performed a lovely 10- 
minute waltz with a small gong 
before striking it once lightly and 
replacing it on its stand. It was 
bizarre, yet entertaining nonethe- 
less. 

Spyro Gyra’s overall sound is 
intricate, but never to the point of 
sounding cacophonous or muddled. 
This seemingly contradictory style 
accomplishes what very few mod- 
ern jazz-fusion artists have managed 
to achieve, and is a strong contribu- 
ting factor in Spyro Gyra’s con- 
tinued popularity. Simply: put, it is 
a sound that allows you to enjoy its 
complexity to its fullest. You don’t 


The SAILBOARD that everyone wants! 


GET A 


MISTRAL! 


THE EASY METHOD 


Reserve your board now.Pay on it as often as 
you want.Your Mistral will be ready when you are. 


THE BONUS METHOD 


FREE sailboarding DRY SUIT when 
you purchase a 1984 Mistral. This spectacular 


Look for Mistral’s red dot. 


Chiotts 
Marine 
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$249.00 free offer ends 3/15/84. 


It’s red hot! 


67 Main St. 
863-8383 


have to know a lot about fusion 
jazz to like Spyro Gyra, you just 
have to listen. The music does the 
rest. 

Last Thursday, Spyro Gyra ran 
a gamut of musical styles with their 
unique form of upbeat jazz, includ- 
ing a pair of percussive Latin 
numbers and a soothingly tender 
ballad. Each musical genre was 
handled expertly, and yet totally 
differently, further emphasizing the 
group’s versatility and wide-ranging 
talent. 


This versatility was greatly 
appreciated by the Flynn crowd. 
‘You can judge a crowd by listen- 
ing to how wild they get on the jazz 
numbers, and how quiet they get 
for the ballads. This crowd passed 
with flying colors,’’ said Becken- 
stein. Judging by the reaction of 
the almost full house, Spyro Gyra 
passed with equally high marks. ® 


Hot Cider 
Hot Toddies 
24 Hot Drinks 


A Warm Staff 
and Wonderful Food 
185 Pearl, Burlington 


SUMMER JOB 


Cape Cod,Martha’s Vineyard,and 
Nantucket have thousands of good 
paying jobs available to students 
and teachers this summer 
A Directory listing these jobs by 
employer also has housing info 
and job application forms. 
For an immediate copy of the 
1984 Directory,send $3.00 
(includes Ist Class Postage and 
handling) to: 

CAPE COD SUMMER JOB BUREAU 


Box 594, Room 809 
Barnstable, Ma 02630 
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Dr.Thomas H. Clark 
Optometrist 


308 Pearl St., Burlington, VT 
CONTACTS VS. EYEGLASSES 


Ever since soft daily wear contact lenses have 
been introduced, the dispensing fees have gradval- 
ly been decreasing. We are fitting a daily wear soft 
lens by American Hydron that we are able to offer, 
for the fee of $125. This tee includes on exam, a 
pair of lenses, a starter kit of solutions and follow- 
up visits. Please call today to see if this excellent 
lens is suitabie for you 


CALL 862-1947 
IN-OFFICE Hard Lens Polishing. Extended wear 
contact lenses for astigmatism, monovision & hyper- 
opia also available 
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IT’S MEXICAN MONTH! 


Get a Dos Equis or a 

Marguerita for only 

a buck with one of our 

South o’ the Border SP:CIALTIES! 


CARBURS RESTAURANT 


Creative Sandwiches & Specialties. 


119 St. Paul Street ¢ Burlington, VT 
Across from City Hall Park e¢ 862-4106 


We need your help. 
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Over 50 years of Service 


@DOORS & WINDOWS 
e!ORMICA COUNTERTOPS 


315 PINE STREET SrICcKERE FRAMES 
BURLINGTON 


* PANELING 
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LUMBER NUMBER 


¢ MOULDINGS 
863-3428 


T.A. HAIGH 


* CORK BOARDS 
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The Trouble With _ 
Hitchcock 


By KEN SCHWAB 

In the modern bio- 
graphical work, commercial 
success often results in 
direct proportion to the 
subject’s notoriety, and 
more importantly, to the 
extent that the author 
leaves nothing as sacred. 

For this reason, Donald 
Spoto’s The Dark Side of 
Genius: The Life of Alfred 
Hitchcock cannot be 
faulted for consciously tip- 
ping the balance toward 
enlarging Hitchcock’s ‘‘dark 
side”’ rather than urging his 
genius. Yet, somehow, des- 
pite Spoto outdoing himself 
in arguing the perverse and 
sinister side of — the 
renowned late _— director, 
Hitchcock has remained 
decidedly enigmatic. 

Spoto finds elements of 
Hitchcock’s life permeating 


and the residue of Spoto’s 


critical anatomy of the 
subject. 
Hitchcock’s manipula- 


tion of an audience was not 
confined within the walls of 
movie theaters. He was 
unyielding in his _ self- 
publication and carefully 
nurtured his own projected 
image. 

To the public, the man 
himself seemed to be as 
much a caricature as his 
unmistakable silhouette, 
but with those who had 
been involved with him 
professionally, there is a 
duality of perceptions that 
sidesteps easy classification 
condemning the man for 
perceived personal  short- 
comings. Rather than clari- 
fying what the Hitchcock 
personality was, this 
method further distances 


of his character. He is 
described as being horrified 
at disorder, compulsive, 
resentful, witty, patroniz- 
ing, inspiring, cruel, and 
timid. Indeed, he _ was 
thought of as “an emigma 
within an enigma,” as he 
had once described himself. 


The critics and press 
were, by calculation, wel- 
come to admire the ‘“‘pub- 
lic’? Hitchcock, as well as 
designated elements of his 
private and professional life. 


In The Dark Side of 
Genius, Spoto attempts to 
penetrate the facade of the 
celebrity by piecing 
together exhaustive research 
to conclude that . Hitch- 
cock’s character — failings 
existed. However, the merit 
of this book is less in its 


his movies in conscious and 
(arguably) subconscious 
motifs. The director’s 
lower-class London upbring- 
ing, Catholicism, gastrono- 
mic overindulgence, fear of 
police anc alcoholism, 
loneliness, sexual repres- 
sion, marriage and family 
life, appear to influence the 
content of his work and 
jaundice his perspective. 
Unquestionably, the 
stamp of the _ individual 
personality is implicit in the 
artistic expression Hitch- 
cock attempts in his films. 
This factor, coupled with 
the meticulously detailed 
narrative, suggest many of 
Spoto’s findings on a super- 
ficial level. Beyond these 
obvious insinuations, there 
remains the product of 
Hitchcock’s own intention 
of mythologizing _ himself 


ALFRED HITCHCOCK: The late director rehearses Mary Scott for Mr. Blanchard’s Secret, 
a 1956 teleplay. Hitchcock’s extra-cinematic behavior is the subject of Donald Spoto’s new 
Dark Side of Genius biography. 


the man. 

Some of Hitchcock’s 
practical jokes were inex- 
cusably cruel as was _ his 
treatment of Tippi Hedren 
during the filming of The 
Birds. Yet of the evidence 
Spoto has uncovered, there 
is little that is shocking — 
certainly not enough to 
justify the ‘dark side” 
premise as the basis for a 
book. The director’s drunk- 
en passes and egotism fail to 
appear sufficiently perverse 
or surprising either, and the 
supporting evidence in 
many of these cases is not 
more believable than gossip 
or the invention of an 
associate with a grudge. 

Perhaps Donald Spoto 
should note that authors do 
not have to approach criti- 
cal dissections with the 
determination of | finding 
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character evaluation, than 
in its reconstruction of 
Alfred Hitchcock’s life his- 


tory. For this narrative 
depth, Donald Spoto, 
author of The Art of 
Alfred Hitchcock (1976) 


and currently an instructor 
of film at Greenwich 
Village’s New _ School, 
deserves credit for signifi- 
cantly expanding the boun- 
daries of Hitchcock scholar- 
ship. 


It is unfortunate, 
though, that in his un- 
authorized latest effort, 


Spoto mingles his awe of 
Hitchcock as film genius 
with a fixed intention on 
“disease”? for if the effort 
seems contrived, it may 
appear as symptomatic of 
an author’s own “dark 
side.”’ ; e 


'Alchem 


By JAYNE KENNEDY 

It is a strange thing to watch a 
man dissolve in front of your eyes. 
In The Dresser, Albert Finney isn’t 
just lost into the role of an aging 
actor. The role dissolves him. The 
transformation consists of a mix- 
ture of Finney’s talent, the work of 
Tom Courtney as his ‘‘dresser,’’ the 
atmosphere created by director 
Peter Yates, and the heightened 
theatrics of the story. 

The Dresser is the story of a 
fading, histrionic actor (Finney) 
and his dresser (Courtney), who 
acts as valet, fool, and steadying 
hand. As a character study, The 
Dresser is full of contrasts. As 
opposing elements often combine 
in fascinating, volatile ways, Finney 
and Courtney play very well against 
each other. 


Finney handles his role as the 
actor not with method moodiness, 
but with sharp cries, and loud 
bellows. His performance brims 
with the erratic energy and frantic 


madness of a man who has lived his 


life under the spell of Shakespeare’s 
tragedies and the theater, and under 
the transforming powers of stage 
makeup and wigs. 


Once aga 


THE DRESSER: Albert 
Shakespearean actor. 


There is a strangely horrific 
edge to the actor as he draws lines 
of grease paint across his face while 
metamorphosizing into  Shakes- 
peare’s King Lear — something eerie 
and ritualistic. 

_. The actor’s accomplice in this 
nightly ceremony is Courtney, who 
lays out the actor’s tools and 
powders. While Finney dissolves 
under the chemical properties of his 


Finney(left) plays 


Sir, 


makeup, Courtney dissolves under a 
very different spell — the inflec- 
tions and rhythms of his voice. 


Courtney’s work in The Dresser is 
not acting, but incantation. His 
speech is the rhythm of gossip, of 
nursery rhymes, of lullabies, of 
Shakespeare, of eulogies. Whereas 
Finney is hidden behind masks of 
makeup, Courtney is surrounded 


Welke'’s Bar, New York, 951% 
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ere’s a beer with character. 


M %., Milv aukee, Wisc. Available in limited areas 


a downtrodden > 


by his own circling words. 

Beyond the alchemy created by 
Finney and Courtney, there is a less 
theatrical connection between the 
two. As the leader of a traveling 
Shakespearean troupe made up of 
faded beauties, army rejects, and 
old men, Finney acts as a half-mad 
father figure whom the actors both 
love and are embarrassed by. It is 
Courtney who is the mother figure. 
At first, the dresser appears to be 
a backstage swish, and there is a 
certain homosexual undercurrent 
between the dresser and the actor. 
But Courtney is not merely a 
stereotype. What might be consi- 
dered flatly effeminate is here 
touching and maternal. 

The last alchemist of The Dres- 
ser is Yates, never previously a 
director with a strong artistic 
vision. He is a good, careful crafts- 
man who works well in all genres, 
from the action-laced Bullitt to the 
youth fable Breaking Away. The 
Dresser is very well crafted as well, 
with Yates transforming a senti- 
mental play into a pliable film. 
Still, Yates’ transformations are not 
the most striking in the film. Actors |}. 
Finney and Courtney are its true 
center. 
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© uf | By ERIC STAVRAND 
{uN f | Einstein on the Beach, Philip Glass, Tomato Music Co. 


As the title would suggest, this is no ordinary album. 
It is, in fact, minimalist composer Philip Glass’s develop- 


Ll AM-3 PM aes f | ment of Albert Einstein, from infancy to the fatherhood 

SS ee : of nuclear theory. Glass strives to incorporate a diverse 

and complex combination of melodic intonations, with 

| rhythmic variations. It is at once simple and complex, 
7 Day Week always testing the listener’s mind. 


: ‘ Einstein on the Beach is the product of a talented 
Quik, Light, & Happy Hour. creator. Glass’s musical education has led him from 


Inexpensive. Free Munchies | Indian sitarist Ravi Shankar to the University of Chicago 


. ectk qr as, : : amy co and, eventually, Juilliard. Utilizing a combination of 
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strong language. 

The opera is epic in length. A series of four acts (in 
four separate albums) trace Einstein through his child- 
hood fascination with trains to his eventual realization 
of what he and his relativity theory had created, the 
apocalyptic tragedy portrayed by Nevil Shute’s On the 
Beach. 2 

Glass composes music at once tight and pensive 
while remaining fluid. It is his genius and clarity of 
expression that enable him to portray Einstein’s bril- 
liance through music. Glass is a writer, creator and 
interpreter of music. He is concerned with both the how 
and the why of composition; yet his music is totally 
new. Beyond complete description, his music has 
been termed “‘solid state,” “‘trance,’’ and ‘‘minimalist.”’ 
It is abstract value bound by musical constraints. It is 
the creation of a new language, not merely a regrouping 
of existing thoughts. 

Perhaps it is because the work is so different that 
the new listener’s mind is at first troubled with this 
composition. Like the work of his colleague Steve 
Reich, Glass’s music progresses at times slowly and at 
other times rapidly. It goes beyond predictability, 

_ depriving the pop enthusiast of outguessing the writer 
and discerning the next move. Passages, up to a minute 
at a time, rely upon repetition of rhythms. The unaccus- 
tomed ear is bound to question the tracking capability 
of his/her turntable yet attention and patience are 
warranted. Glass is setting the transition. Change is 
occurring, and it is much more subtle than expected. 

The musical dialogue presented in Einstein on the 
Beach is terse and energetic. It is but a fraction, though, 
of what the complete dramatic and musical performance 
must have held for the two audiences that experienced 
it in its totality. 

Glass’s compositions are not for the meek. However, 
for those who have the attentive ability, Einstein on the 
Beach is exciting. The album will make you question 
your previous musical prejudices. Once you have grown 
accustomed to the challenge of quality composition, 
you will scarcely work to return to pop music medio- 
crity. 

Glass’s music is an enigma to some; to others he 
raises an internal value-system enigma; to all he is on the 
edge of musical progress, forging a new language, and 

further defining musical values. > 
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Women’s Historic 
Struggle for Justice 


By CYNTHIA REID 


The cry, “Triangle 
Shirtwaist women died; 
don’t mourn, organize!,” 
carried an important 


message to working women 
in the early years of this 
century. In 1911 a tragic 
fire killed 143 women gar- 
ment workers in New 
York’s Triangle Shirtwaist 
Company. 

Resistance to hazardous 
working conditions and 60- 
to 70-hour weeks wasn’t 
limited to the 20th century. 
The tradition of working 
women’s rebellions led to 
the declaration of March 8 
as International Women’s 
_Day in 1910 by a German 
socialist, Clara Zetkin. 

On March 8, 1857, 
hundreds of women gar- 
ment workers took to the 
streets in New York City to 
demand better working: con- 
ditions and shorter work 
weeks. On March 8, 1917, 
women textile workers in 
St. Petersburg (now Lenin- 
grad) went on_ strike, 
angered by the war and high 
food prices. 

In the early 20th cen- 
tury, the cry for suffrage 
also was heard on March 8. 
The new slogan became, 
“The vote for women will 
unite our strength in the 
struggle for socialism.”’ 

Since then, the holiday 
has largely gone unnoticed, 
until it was revived in the 
1960s. Themes such as 
‘‘money for women, not for 
banks; money for children, 
not for tanks...’’ illustrate 
the still real problems of a 
system in which women are 
economically and politically 
disadvantaged. 


Significant. damage: has 
been done to women’s 
social programs under the 
Reagan Administration, and 
this Administration’s non- 
support of choice _ for 
women is very frightening,” 
said Abby Yasgur of the 
Champlain Valley N.O.W. 
Chapter. 

Today’s growing global 
militarization has created 
new kinds of crises which 
are being addressed by 
women around the world. 
On March 8, 1983, 21 
women blockaded a base in 
Comiso, Sicily, where 112 
U.S. Cruise missiles are now 
being deployed. The women 
involved in this action were 
protesting the United 
States’ placing of nuclear 
weapons in their home- 
land. Twelve. of them 
actually entered the base, 
resulting in their detain- 
ment (reported as_ brutal) 
and later expulsion from 
the country (11 were from 
northern Europe). There is 
little tradition of nonviolent 
resistance in Sicily, and the 
upcoming trial of these 
women could carry a heavy 
penalty, serving as a kind of 
test case, which was recent- 
ly reported in a letter from 
La Ragnatela, the women’s 
peace encampment at 
Comiso. The sentence issued 
could be from two to 12 
years imprisonment. Their 
trial is approaching on April 
13. 

“International Women’s 
Day is a many-faceted cele- 
bration,”’ said Yasgur. “We 
can celebrate the gains our 
foremothers strived for, and 
unite against the injustices 
we continue to face.” ° 
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Vt. Women Helping Battered Women 


By BARB GUTTMAN 
...Susan called from a 
gas station to say she had to 
leave the house before her 
husband returned. She felt 
sure she was in danger and 
had been severely beaten by 
her husband that morning. 
She needed a safe place to 
go... 
Burlington’s Women 
Helping Battered Women 
(WHBW) receives approxi- 
mately 100 crisis calls like 
this per month. A battered 
woman is one who is 
deliberately abused, usually 
by a husband or lover. The 
abuse is often physical but 
can also be emotional, eco- 
nomic or sexual. It occurs 
in all social, economic, 
racial and religious groups. 
Abusers can be executives, 
ministers, politicians, stu- 
dents and.even doctors. 
FBI statistics show that 
50 percent of all women are 


battered at some point in 


20 


their lives. Any woman who 
has stayed in a relationship 
after realizing that it was 
unhealthy, is a sister to 
battered women. 


..During the six years 
of her marriage, Susan was 
severely beaten and threat- 
ened, Her husband has held 
loaded guns to her head 
several times and_ has 


thrown her from a moving 
car. Susan has left her 
husband a few times before. 
She returned after he pro- 


L . KALPIN 


happen again... 

Many people wonder 
why a woman like Susan 
would return to such a 
relationship. Battered 
women return to abusive 


situations for a complex 
combination of reasons. 

‘““A woman’s self-image 
is very often tied up in her 
relationship with a man,” 
explains Kathleen Laverty, 
Crisis Intervention Coordi- 
nator for WHBW. “Every 
woman learns at an early 
age that to be successful as 
a woman, she must marry 
and have a family. Women 


place a lot of value on 
attracting and keeping 
men.” 

Economic concerns 
often keep a_ battered 


woman from leaving her 
abuser. Laverty says that “‘a 
woman totally without job 
skills can depend on receiv- 
ing approximately 60 per- 
cent of her subsistance level 
economic need from wel- 
fare. Even if a woman does 
have a job, she makes only 


59 cents to her husband’s 
dollar. Without her hus- 
band’s income she would 
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suffer financial deprivation 
— possibly to poverty levels. 

“When a woman over- 
comes her fear of poverty 
and her pervasive ideas 
about a woman’s traditional 
role and finally gets ready 
to leave, she may be faced 
with the abusive man at his 
most __irresistable,’’ says 
Laverty. 

After a period of vio- 
lence, which could last 
anywhere from 10 minutes 
to 48 hours, the abusive 
man is usually extremely 
kind and. apologetic. He 
fears the woman may eX- 
pose his abusive behavior. 
He realizes his dependence 
on her. Often the abuser 
will tell the woman, “‘I can’t 
make it without you,” oF 
“Tl kill myself if you 
leave.”” He showers the 
woman with special atten- 


tion and promises t0 
change. This type 
See HELPING, page 25 
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By TORY RILEY 
Communism. Immi- 
Universal Suffrage. 
Premarital sex. Revolution. 
Social Security. Abolition- 
jst. Anarchy. The dirtiest 
words of the United States 
of America, past and pre- 
sent. Women’s rights. The 
Equal Rights Amendment. 
Feminism. The _ dirtiest 
words. Ever. Dirty words 
threaten or have threatened 
to disrupt American society 
as it has existed for a 
century or two, or three. 
Feminism threatens to dis- 
rupt society. Period. 
Feminism is simply 
defined as ‘“‘the theory that 
women should have politi- 
cal, economic, and social 
rights equal to men.” Yet 
both men and women shy 
away from being called a 
feminist. Perhaps our per- 
ception of feminists is often 
a narrow one of angry, 
violent, separatist lesbians. 
A negative stereotype, how- 
ever, should not discourage 
us from supporting equality 
of the sexes. Inequality 
between men and women is 
the most difficult injustice 
to overcome; it permeates 
all societies, every culture. 
It is so deeply ingrained 
that we often don’t perceive 
it as inequality, but simply 
as ‘the way it is.’ Even 
worse, male and female sex 
roles are so effectively pack- 
aged and distributed that 
they often seem appealing. 
We tell little boys that 
will be the doctors, 


lawyers, firemen, generals, 
presidents; the world and its 
contents is theirs to use, 
exploit, dominate, destroy, 
enjoy. What we indirectly 
tell them is that they 
cannot stay home and care 
for their children. Or refuse 
to fight in a war. Or lose a 
job. Or like to knit. Or hug 
men. Or cook. Or cry. Or 
feel. 

We tell girls that all they 
have to do is run the rinse 
cycle, get rings out of 
collars, change diapers, keep 
their hands soft, make kool- 


- aid, be pretty, and delicate’ 


and unopposing. And for 
that, they will have flowers 
brought to them, be able to 
relax at home and raise a 
lovely family, watch HBO, 
get a clothes allowance, be 
protected, cared for, sup- 
ported. What we don’t tell 
girls (but they figure out) is 
that raising a family is not a 
paying job, being too intelli- 
gent is bad, assertiveness is 
unbecoming, their protector 
(read husband) can, in most 
states, legally rape. them, 
children get diarrhea, chick- 
en pox, and throw up, and 
divorce, without a job, with 
four kids, without alimony, 
is a stark and economically 
debilitating reality. 

We support these roles 
in our beliefs, our attitudes, 
our actions, our mode of 
socialization. If only the 
world were made of femi- 
nists (regular people who 
promote the equality of 
men-and women). The word 
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‘feminism’? would go the 
way of ‘abolitionist’? and 
“‘universal suffrage.” A 
clean word, accepted, 
respected. Forgotten as a 
dirty word. A _ feminist 
world would mean_ boy 
infants could wear pink. 
Girls would know what 
““down there”’ is at a young 
age. Daughters and_ sons 
would be equally valued. 
Women would keep their 
own names. God would not 
necessarily. be a “He.” 
Belching would not be 
“unladylike.” Rape would 
not be the woman’s fault. 
We would not assume a 
secretary to be _ female. 
Professors would not refer 
to all people as ‘‘he.” 
Women could spit. Going 
braless would not be slut- 
tish. Girls would go fishing 
and hunting with their dad. 
Or mom. The cosmetic 
industry would flounder. 
Dolls would not be 
snatched from a nurturing 
little boy. ‘Help keep 
America beautiful’? would 
not mean women wearing 
Underalls. Men would cry 
more. Women would buy 
flowers for men. Fifty-nine 
cents would become just 
another number. Men 
wouldn’t always be on top. 
Bunnies would only be 
another word for rabbits. 
The draft would not discri- 


minate against men. Women 


would not be called girls. 
Does the prospect of an 

egalitarian world seem 

threatening? Equality is not 


| Editorial: Cleaning Up A Dirty Word 


threatening unless one per- 
ceives that one will lose 
something for the sake of 
another’s equality. Then we 
must ask, “What is it. that 
can be taken away by 
equality?” The legal right to 
dominate? The _ societal 
approval of abuse of ano- 
ther individual? The accept- 
ance of people’s bodies 
being sold as goods? The 
male-dominated hierarchy 
of most religions? 

Feminism does not in- 
fringe on individual rights; 
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And 


it enhances them. A society 
in which roles are chosen, 
not imposed, would provide 
the opportunity for more 
economic, personal, and 
social freedom for both 
women and men. 
“Feminism at its roots 
is a challenge to traditional 
roles,” said a friend heavily 
socialized in the male tradi- 
tion. We need to question 
those traditional roles every 
moment. It is time _ to 
question both assumptions 


See WORDS, page 25 
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Today’s Sponge: 
New Birth Control 


By LIZ CURRY 

For years women have 
felt a need for more options 
in contraception. Because 
of health concerns and 
hassles associated with the 
pil, diaphragm, and IUD, 
women are eager to try the 
most. recently developed 
birth control method, the 
‘‘Today’’ sponge. The new 
contraceptive sponge went 
on the market in 11 states 
in July 1988, and sold out 
as soon as it hit drugstore 
shelves. Ms. Magazine 
reports that the sponge 
would have been available 
nationwide in fall 1988, 
“but was delayed because 
the demand exceeded even 
the manufacturer’s expecta- 
tion.”’ 

As described in the 
January 1984 issue of Ms., 
the Today sponge is “‘a 
two-inch round, white, 
polyurethane cushion 
impregnated with the sper- 
micide nonoxynol-9... Aside 
from the ease of insertion, 
its greatest advantage over 
the diaphragm is that it 
retains its contraceptive 
effectiveness for 24 hours, 
without reapplication of 
spermicide.”’ (A diaphragm 
with spermicide is effective 
for six hours.) “And it is 
available over the counter.”’ 

Although. the sponge 
sounds convenient, its effec- 
tiveness is highly question- 
Both Vermont 
Women’s Health Center and 
Linda Beers, a gynocologi- 
cal nurse practitioner at 
UVM’s Health Services, 
have quoted an 8-25 per- 
cent failure rate from the 
sponge, compared to a 2 
percent failure rate with the 
pill and correct use of the 
diaphragm. A spokeswoman 
from the Vermont Women’s 
Health Center said the 
sponge is ‘“‘as safe a method 
as other vaginal methods, 
which is not very effective,”’ 
and she would recommend 
it only “if a woman were 
planning to use no birth 
control.”? Dr. Emma Wenn- 
berg, a Waterbury gynoco- 
logist, also has reservations 
about Today’s sponges’ 
effectiveness. She men- 
tioned the possibility of the 
sponge becoming displaced 
during intercourse. 

Both Beers and Wenn- 
berg said that more exten- 
sive study is needed before 
they can pass judgment on 
the sponge as a safe and 
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reliable contraceptive. The 
women were told they 
could use the sponge for 
three days. Because the 
maximum recommended 
time of use is now 24 hours, 
Beers believes that the 
three-day studies are unde- 


pendable. Wennberg cited a 
study in which the failure 
rate of the sponge was 
higher than that of a 
diaphragm in women who 
had and had not previously 
used a vaginal contracep- 
tive. 

In addition to concerns 
about effectiveness, the 
safety of the Today sponge 
has been questioned by a 
variety of people. Con- 
gressman Ted Weiss 
(D-N.Y.) requested hearings 
on the sponge’s safety. The 
Magazine arti- 
cle said that, “The active 
spermicide in the Today 
sponge is  nonoxynol-9 
(N-9), a product that has 
been used for about 20 
years as the _ spermicidal 
component of several con-" 
traceptive jellies and 
creams. The FDA classifies 
it as ‘generally regarded as 
safe’.’’-Yet they know of 
two carcinogens in N-9: 
1,4-Dioxane and ethylene 
oxide. Another carcinogen, 
“#24 Toluenediamine 
(2,4-TDA), can be produced 
as a byproduct in the 
process of manufacturing 
the polyurethane of ee 
sponge.’ 

As well as “‘the pote 
tial danger of absorption of 
carcinogens from the 
sponge,’’ Ms. Magazine men- 
tioned other possible health 
problems, such as cervical 
irritation and toxic shock 
syndrome. Wennberg also 
anticipated there may be 
problems in removing the 


sponge, since’ she _ has 
already seen cases of stuck 
sponges. 

Vermont Women’s 
Health Center, University 


Health Services and Wenn- 
berg all agree that health 
problems are not presently 
a main concern in Vermont 
because the sponge is not 
yet on the Vermont market 
and very few people have 
used it in the area. When 
the Today sponge does hit 
the local markets, people 
will have an opportunity to 
use their buying power to 
inform researchers and 
manufacturers about birth 
control. 
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WOMEN FOR PEACE: En route to an Taternadional Peace 


‘gue 


ongress at The Hague in 


1915, these women helped to establish the foundation for future women peace activists, 


like Veimbnis Robin Lloyd. 


Women and Political 
Activism: Talk with Robin Lloyd 


By JACK NOBLE 

Robin Lloyd has been a 
leader of the Burlington 
Peace Coalition since its 
inception in 1978. She ran 
for U.S. Congress in 1980 
and 1982, and for the 
School Board in 1981. She 
has spent time in Nicaragua, 
where she made the film 
The Dawn of the People, 
and was part of a Nation 
magazine peace mission to 
East and West Germany. 
The following is excerpted 
from an interview with her. 

Cynic: What connec- 
tions do you see between 
the women’s movement and 
the peace movement in the 
United States? 

Lloyd: I think when 
people refer to the gender 
gap as they are doing more 
and more, especially with 
the election coming up, 
they are not referring to a 
difference in men _ and 
women’s view towards the 
traditional women’s issues 
like abortion and the ERA. 
As a matter of fact, men 
and women in roughly the 
same percentages support 
the ERA, etc. The gender 
gap is apparent in the area 
of peace issues and social 
compassion. In 1980 it was 
noticed that a larger num- 
ber of men supported Rea- 
gan than did women. Under 
Reagan, it is apparent that 
these (issues) are becoming 
increasingly important; 
more women are seeing 
being part of the peace 
movement as being a mem- 
ber of the women’s move- 
ment — a natural extension. 
Here in Burlington, a chap- 
ter of the Women’s Interna- 


| tional League for Peace and 


Freedom (WILPF) started 
just in the last year. And 
nationally, WILPF was one 
of the founding groups that 
got Seneca (women’s peace 
camp in Seneca, New York) 
going. 

Cynic: What differences 
have women made in the 
peace movement that men 
may not have? 

Lloyd: Have you ever 
heard of Carol Gilligan? 
She’s a professor at Harvarc 
who has written about 
moral developments. She 
has an analysis that moral 
problems arise in women 
because of conflicting 
responsibilities, and in men 
because of competing 
Having conflicting 
responsibilities is having a 
more holistic view, and 


| trying to make things work 
| rather than saying, 


‘This 
is mine. This is yours,’’ ana 
setting up opposing forces, 


s w 
wah 


or seeing things in black and 
white. I don’t think many 
(women in power see the 
world like that). Of course 
Margaret Thatcher is a great 
exception. Ronald Reagan 
talked of the evil empire. In 
my mind that is such a 
schizophrenic view of the 
world. I’m not trying to 
imply that a masculine view 
is to be schizophrenic like 
that, but I think sometimes 
there is a tendency to 
separate and to see things in 
opposing ways. 

Cynic: Historically as 
well as internationally, what 
role have women played in 
the peace movement? 

Lloyd: The Seneca 
peace encampment is a 
place where Seneca Indian 
women first met to try to 
get their braves to stop 
fighting. This was a place 
where women were involved 
in the abolitionist move- 
ment, and in the suffragette 
movement. I think women 
have played an enormous 
role in all of these struggles 
for progressive social 
change, and are playing it 
now in Central America. 


Cynic: Do you see the 
exclusion of men at Seneca 
and Greenham Common as 
counterproductive or pro- 
ductive for the peace move- 
ment as a whole and for the 
women’s movement? 

Lloyd: I had a friend 
who wanted to bring her 
male children who were 
over 12 (to Seneca) and she 
couldn’t. She was very 
unhappy, because she had 
been raising her children to 
be peace-loving people. I 
supported her feeling that 
boys up to an older age 
should be welcome. 

You wonder why there 
wasn’t an enthusiastic effort 
to form a men’s peace camp 
at Seneca. It’s like the issue 
of rape. It’s one thing for 
women to _ help othe 
women learn techniques to 
defend themselves, but 
think of the powerful effect 
if men would speak out 
against jokes about rape or 
violation or whatever that 
happens so _ frequent., 
male society, and becai.e 
real activists on this issue. 
That would be terrific. 

Cynic: Do the women 
who now hold public office 
have an effect on our 
national policy in terms of 
peace? 

Lloyd: I think women 
have a real outsiders’ role 
right now because so few do 
hold public office. 
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Cynic: You’ve run for 
Congress twice now; where 
do you see your future in 
the peace movement? 

Lloyd: I think I'll be 
giving politics a breather for 
a while. I was not the kind 
of person who could keep 
the issues narrowly in line 
for debates. When I was 
running for Congress I 
charged Jim Jeffords with 
being involved in a study 
which supported the crea- 
tion of a rest and rehabilita- 
tion center for service men 
on the Persian Gulf. I was 
trying to bring out some of 
the effects of American 
militarization abroad, espec- 
ially how it affects women. 
There are 12,000 prosti- 
tutes around the Subic Bay 
in the Philippines, another 
10,000 in Korea, and so on. 
When a base is created in a 
Third World country, it 
affects the family life of 
that culture. And of course 


the whole thing backfired in. 


the press, and it came out as 
though I was charging Jim 
Jeffords with sponsoring 
prostitution. And I just 
said, well maybe this is not 
the area I could be most 
effective in. I feel more 
effective as an activist in the 
peace movement. 

Cynic: In the future 
when women have a greater 
role in public office, what 
differences will be made on 
our national policy? 

Lloyd: Well, take for 
example Marian Anderson, 
who has done a study on 
women’s employment and 
the Pentagon budget» Every 
dollar that goes into the 
Pentagon takes money away 


from other sectors of the ; 


economy. Those sectors of 
the economy are the ones 
where women have the 
highest percentage of 
employment. Basically, the 
more the military budget 
goes up, the (more women 
are negatively affected). 
Here’s one woman making a 
profound analysis of the 
effect of militarism on 
American life. 

Then take someone like 
Francis Moore Lappe. Her 
analysis of food distribution 
and hunger in the world 
could, if it were imple- 
mented, change our lives. 
What she is saying is that 
food should be raised near 
your home, that we don’t 
have the fuel to transport 
lettuce from California. 
Now if either of those two 
women had an official role 
in our government — just 
think where we'd. start 


moving. ° 
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Earn your Credits 
abroad. 


Join the thousands of students who 
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COLLEGE CONSORTIUM FOR INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 


CELEBRATE 


SPRING BREAK ’84 
Ft. Lauderdale « 


CUPPIERS «= 


FT. LAUDERDALE’S PREMIERE 
ae CONCERT AND DANCE CLUB 


10amto6pm POOLSIDE PARTIES 


LIVE D.J. EMCEEING POOLSIDE CONTESTS « FREE BEER CHUG RELAYS 

FREE T-SHIRT RELAYS « THE BELLYFLOP CONTEST « COPPERTONE 

LIMBO CONTEST AND CLIMAX THE DAY WITH ... THE WETTEST, 
WET T-SHIRT CONTEST FEATURED IN PLAYBOY MAGAZINE 
CASH PRIZES ¢ FREE T-SHIRTS * AND OTHER GIVEAWAYS 


7pmto 8pm COLLEGE HAPPY HOUR 


University of Vermont Wednesday, March 21, 1984 


FREE ADMISSION FOR ABOVE COLLEGE STUDENTS ON THIS DATE 
BETWEEN 7 O'CLOCK AND 8 O'CLOCK WITH PROPER COLLEGE I.D. 
ALL BAR DRINKS AND DRAFT BEER - 50¢€ 
COMPETE IN THE BEER CHUGGING CONTEST FOR TROPHIES, PRIZES 


EVENINGS 
SUMMERS on the beach presents... 


FT. LAUDERDALE’S FINEST ROCK ’N ROLL BAND NIGHTLY PLUS OUR 
INTERNATIONALLY ACCLAIMED D.J. SPINNING THE BEST DANCE 

MUSIC AND ALL DAY, ALL NIGHT MUSIC VIDEO. 
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University of Vermont 
Wednesday, March 21, 1984 


NIGHTLY EVENTS 


MONDAY: 


Dance Contest 
Prizes and giveaways SATURDAY: 

Come and Party till 3 AM! 
TUESDAY and FRIDAY: 
“Best Buns on the Beach” Contest THURSDAY: 
Heralded by Playboy Magazine Look for National Concert Acts 
$175.00 Cash Prizes 

SUNDAY: 
baie gata ri Video Music Night 

jal Events t Dance to our wide screen video and special 
~ ae Weekly ihn effects light show between band sete, 
ONE FREE BAR DRINK OR DRAFT 
GOOD FROM 7-8 PM NIGHTLY 


(Limit one ac customer 


SUMMERS on the beach + 219 S, Atlantic Bivd,, Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 33316 + (305) 462-8978 
(Located one-half block Nonh ‘of Las Olas Bivd, on AIA) 


SPRING BREAK ’84 


Sometimes good 
ideas are bottled up... 
waiting to be added 
to challenging 
Situations. 

Here's an 

opportunity to 

put your juices 

to work. 


INGREDIENTS FOR SUCCESS 


Your college newspaper, the College 


sports car. 


Announcing me | aan 
- the 1984 Mate a a 
= Advertising Competition 7 Ki 


Media Advisers and Dodge Division of the 1984 College Newspaper Creative 
New Chrysler Corporation are sponsoring Py niertongee | mpetition 

a national competitian. Entering students ora! 

must develop an ad targeted to the college 
market featuring the 1984 subject 

— the 1984 Dodge Dayton 
is a front-wheel drive high performance 


Students can work alone or in teams. 
Each — winner will have his/her ad 
published in the sponsoring college news- 
recognition and share $4,500 in scholarships. 


Send For All The Competition Rules 
There is no entry fee. Simply pick up an 
entry form at this participating college 
newspaper office. Or, call or write: 1984 
College Newspaper Creative Advertising 
Competition, RO. Box 121, Princeton, New 
Jersey 08540. Telephone (201) 874-4923. 
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: 
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Women 


and Work 


in The 
1980s 


By LAURA CLARK and 
MARTHA PELLEGRINI 
Women for Economic 
Justice is composed of nine 
women economists from 
Massachusetts. Seeking 
solutions to economic injus- 
tices, the group offers a 
Speaker’s Bureau, Organiza- 
tional Consulting, and 
Economic Literacy Work- 
shops for Women. They 
target present economic 
policy they believe perpe- 


tuates pay inequity and 
stereotyped job  oppor- 
tunities. The workshop 


recently held in the Burling- 
ton area focused on the 
concerns of low income 
and/or working women. 
Women will represent 
two-thirds of all job market 
entrants in the late 1980s, 


reported Women for Eco- 


nomic Justice. Women are a 
permanent part of the labor 
force, yet the obstacles that 
face them in the job market 
are blamed on the indivi- 
dual and not seen as a 
collective problem. 

At a New York City 
Hall hearing investigating 
discrepancies in pay be- 
tween predominantly 
female and predominantly 
male jobs, Pamela Stone 
Cain, an assistant professor 
of sociology at Hunter 
College, said that 75 per- 
cent of all women in the 
country are stereotyped 
into clerical, retail and 
low-level service areas of the 
economy. Cain said there is 
an annual average difference 
of $8,000 between full-time 
female and male workers 
nationally. 

For those traditional 
male occupations in which 
women have overcome job 
entry barriers, women — no 
matter what the field — 
earn on the average less 
than. their male counter- 
parts, said UVM economics 
professor Tim Bates. Fur- 
thermore, women who have 
broken through these 
barriers have found that 
formerly male-dominated 
occupations have been 
downgraded in pay and 
prestige. According to the 


U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights in its report, “A 


Growing Crisis: Disadvan- 


taged Women and Their 
Children” (May 1988), 
female accountants earn 


percent of male 
earnings although they 
represent 40 percent of 
those in full-time account- 
ing positions. Women bank 
officers and financial 
managers earn 60 percent of 
the men’s income in these 
positions. 

Researchers’ findings 
have concluded that after 
controlling for all other 
factors, the continuing 
wage-gender disparity (why 
men earn more than 
women) is attributable to 
discrimination in __ hiring, 


only 71 


promotion and pay. On the 


L:w. 


average, male high school 
graduates earn more than 
female college graduates, 
said Women for Economic 
Justice in their newsletter, 
Progress. 

Comparable worth is an 
issue that arises from the 
wage-gender disparity. 
Using standard measures 
such as skill, effort, respon- 
sibility, and working condi- 
tions, comparable worth 
looks at similarities among 
traditionally separate occu- 
pations and disparities in 
pay. Its philosophy: people 
should be paid according to 
their responsibilities, rather 
than job titles, regardless of 
sex, age, or color. 

Present economic policy 
perpetuates wage inequity 
and stereotyped job oppor- 
tunities, said Pat Jerabek 
and Elaine McCrate, the 
economists who led the 
Burlington area workshop. 
The Reagan Administration 
has reduced _ regulatory 
efforts in a number of areas, 
arguing the need to get 
government “off the backs” 
of business. 

One of the hardest-hit 
areas is Affirmative Action, 
although environmental 
regulations and workplace 
health - and). safety »regula- 
tions have also been serious- 
ly affected. In Affirmative 
Action enforcement, the 
number of court cases filed 
by the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission 
fell over 75 percent be- 
tween fiscal years 1981 and 
1982. The economists said 
that due to weakened 


Affirmative Action, pene- 
tration into “alternative” 
employment has slowed for 
women, and that continued 
sex role stereotyping and 
counseling in the education 
process as well as. sex 
discrimination in training 
and employment are sstill 
obstacles women must con- 
front. Problems relating to 
child-care, _ transportation, 
housing and health-care all 
must be dealt with as issues 
seriously affecting the 
acceptance of women into 
the labor force, said the 
economist. 

So what are the posi- 
tions open to women in the 
80s? Women can be aware 
of discrimination and 
stereotyping in the job 
market, and support 
strengthening of existing 
legislative protection, said 
the economists of Women 
for Economic Justice. As 
has been the course for 
other discriminated groups 
in the past, women are 
encouraged to set up and 
control their own enter- 
prises. Most important, said 
the economists, women and 
men must stop making 
distinctions between alter- 
native and traditional job 
stereotypes in the labor 
market. ° 
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| UVM Women 


Compiled by CINDY REID i 


and TORY RILEY 
Seventy-six women students were randomly 
selected for the following phone survey regard- 


ing women’s attitudes at UVM. This survey was 5: 


conducted in February 1984. Some questions 
could be answered with more than one response. 
Because of this, the sum of certain percentages is 


greater than 100 percent. 


1. Do you feel threatened walking alone at 


night? 
45% yes, on campus 
70% yes, off campus 
8% no 


2. Do you take any of the following precau- 


tions? 
7% know self-defense 
8% carry a whistle 


64% walk with someone else 


3% carry mace 
18% nothing 
9% other 


3. Have you or anyone you know ever been a 


victim of sexual assault? 
30% yes 70% no 


4. Do you think Security at UVM takes an 


active role in preventing sexual assault on 


campus? 
19% yes 


Dirty Word 


that we make about men 
and women, and our per- 
ception of sex roles. Why is 
being a housewife con- 
sidered a worthless thing to 
be (“She doesn’t do any- 
thing — she’s just a house- 
wife”)? Why is raising a 
child perceived as less im- 
portant than earning 
money? The status quo has 
developed such that we 
often equate success with a 
price tag. Unique, moral, 
strong individuals cannot be 
bought or sold, yet raising 
them is now a chore, and a 
second class task. 

Now is not a time to 
point a finger at men and 
say ‘“‘you dominant, abu- 
sive, sexist pigs,’’ nor is it a 
time to point a finger 
at women and say “If. you 


41% no 


wanted equality, you 
wouldn’t let yourself be 
abused and dominated.” 


Now is a time to understand 
the causes of the discre- 
pancies that exist between 
the roles of women and 
-men. Now is a time to act; 


Helping 

continued from page 20 
behavior “plugs into a 
woman’s traditional role of 


being trusting, nurturing 
and forgiving,’ explains 
Laverty. 


WHBW addresses many 
of the concerns of battered 
women. In addition to a 
24-hour hotline, WHBW 
provides a safe shelter. At 
the shelter a woman can 
rest, heal, and explore alter- 
natives. Advocacy is avail- 
able for women who need 
court, welfare, or medical 
assistance. Childcare pro- 
vided at the shelter allows 
women to look for work 
and housing, and deals with 
the special problems of 
children who have been 
exposed to violence and 
neglect. Ongoing support 
groups offer women a place 
to share their experiences. 

WHBW’s business num- 
ber is 658-1996. Its hotline 
number is 658-3131. a 


“i 


not to find fault. bd 


40% don’t know 


Here’s a contest where everyone 
who enters wins! STROH’S ULTIMATE 
SPRING BREAK ROAD TRIP™ is open 


test information, safe driving 
tips from automotive safety experts, 
a free ticket for two to our exclusive 
spring break premiere from Universal 
Pictures of ‘‘Hard To Hold” starring 
Rick Springfield. And, to get your trip 
off on the right foot, you 
will also receive a 
certificate good for a Free 
Oil Change, Lube and Car 
Safety Inspection from 
Goodyear!* Drive smart, 
have your car in the best 
possible condition before a 


long trip. 


ADMIT TWO 


ee ee ee eel 


HARD TO HOLD 


ee ee ee eel 


A NEW MOVIE STARRING 
RICK SPRINGFIELD 
From 1 Pittsburgh, PA 15221 
UNIVERSAL PICTURES 


* No purchase necessary You must fir 
Ofter only available at participating ou 
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Do you think there is a need for a women’s 
referral center on campus? 
82% yes 6% no 12% don’t know 


Do you think birth control should be... 
9% the woman’s responsibility 

0% the man’s responsibility 

91% shared responsibility 


Do you think there is a safe and reliable 
method of birth control available today? 
79% yes 20% no 1% don’t know 

If yes, what? 

72% pill 

25% diaphragm 

1.5% cervical cap 

1.5% foam and condom 


Should women have the right to choose to 
have an abortion? 
94% yes 5% no 1% don’t know 


Should the federal government restrict or 
ban abortions? 
9% yes 


90% no 1% don’t know 


10. Should the federal government fund abor- 


tions for low-income women? 
56% yes 33% no 11% don’t know 


11. Would you support a federal law requiring 


the parents of a pregnant minor to be 
notified of their daughter’s pregnancy? 
33% yes 61% no 6% don’t know 


Express Concerns in Survey 


12. Would you support a federal law requiring 


the parents of a male minor to be notified of 
their son’s part in the pregnancy of a 
woman? 
38% yes 


58% no 4% don’t know 


13.If there were a military draft, should women 


be drafted? 

16% yes, for combat 

48% yes, for non-combat 

9% no, not at all 

27% object to all forms of military draft 


14. When you are 25 years old, do you expect to 


be: 

46% single 

34% married 

20% living with a partner 


15. When you are 25 years old, do you expect to 


be: 

12% raising a family 
21% working part time 
40% working full time 
27% not working 


16. If married and working, do you expect your 


income to be: 
25% supplemental to your husband’s 


66% about the same as your husband’s 
9% more than your husband’s ° 


Strohbound 84 Presents 


THE ULTIMATE © 


Safe Doane and Clever Thinking 


RRR 


cw 


Earn You Thousands! 


to all registered students 
and it’s FREE. To enter, 
simply mail us the 
form below. 

For starters, we will 
send you complete con- 


BireNe tsi. 


R 
Name ____ a 
A 


ddress 


School 
4 Mail this form to: 
§ Stroh’s Ultimate Spring Break Road Trip 
I 727 Penn Avenue 

§ Suite 220 


st call for an appointment. Offer includes up to 
tlets. This Goodyear offer expires March 31, 198 


The next step is to complete five 
special contest challenges. Succeed 
and you automatically win Stroh’s 
Spring Break T-Shirt and Stroh’s 
Spring Break Survival Kit full of 
valuable samples and discount 
coupons. This prize will be awarded 


arrival at Stroh’s Spring Break Welcome 
Center in Daytona Beach. 500 lucky 
winners each week will 
also receive a record 
album by artists like 
Dean Ray, The Fixx, 
Night Ranger, Real 
Life, Chameleons U.K., 
Tony Carey and Joe 
Ely from MCA Records Xm» 
and S.A.R. Records. wel 

Now, just when you're thinking that this 
might be the best deal you've ever heard 
of, here’s the clincher. When you receive 
your Survival Kit we'll also give you a 


so a ae ee a em sa nn os a OD On EN ef COPY. of our spring break 


Ree OTR 


Yes, | would like to enter Stroh’s ULTIMATE SPRING BREAK 
OAD TRIP”. Please mail me my Entry Kit. 


1 Mystery Postcard. Be the 
Mt first ULTIMATE SPRING 
1 BREAK ROADTRIPPER™ 


H of the week to solve the 
mystery and we'll hand you 
$5,000.00. 


Enter Stroh’s ULTIMATE 
SPRING BREAK ROAD 


ee ice Se TRIP" Today, 


See You on the Beach! 


§ quarts of regular grade motor of! and labor Does not include the replacement of oil filter 
4 


Attention Students Traveling by Bus. You are Welcome to Enter! 


Crosswords Puzzle 


By CAROLYN COSGROVE 

A growing number of 
UVM students receive great- 
er thrills from finishing a 
New York Times crossword 
puzzle in its entirety than 
from careening down Space 
Mountain at Walt Disney 
World. 

Intrepid students match 
wits daily with the most 
cosmopolitan miscellany 
buffs in the nation — the 
creators of crossword puz- 
zles. Solving one’s financial 
accounting problems is 
child’s play compared to 
figuring out a four-letter 
word for boredom. A sea- 
soned  puzzle-solver not 
only learns more vocabulary 
words, but leads a different 
lifestyle from those who 


But because four daily 
newspapers are available on 
campus, what begins as an 
innocent attempt to oil 
one’s brain cogs can result 
in a day-long endeavor. If 


the Boston Globe clues are 
too obvious, for example, 
then a quick scan of the 
Burlington Free Press may 


bizarre to the unindoctrina- 
ted. “Did you do the Free 
Press yet? What’s the 11i- 
letter word for Scottish 
peerage?” “How many 
times do I have to tell you? 
Slaughter of baseball is 


enos. E-N-O-S.’’ Crossword- 
speak is an effective mode 
of communication for those 
acclimated to the subjects 


cles to fritter away both 
in-class and _ between-class 
time. For puzzle fanatics, 
an hour between classes 
means just enough time to 
finish the Boston Globe 
crossword, which is rela- 
tively easy. Hardcore con- 
tenders, however, pick up a 
Free Press puzzle knowing 
that they may have to tote 


UVM Daily — 


psyche. If you’ve run the 
gamut of the four daily 
puzzles unsatisfactorily, 
then there’s always tomor- 
row to look forward to for 
a new series. 

In later stages of addic- 
tion you may find yourself 
subscribing to the Burling- 
ton Free Press just in case 
they run out on campus. 
The most advanced symp- 
toms, however, are charac- 
terized by a “dread of the 
news.”’ Ironically, if the 
front page headline is juicy, 
then the likelihood of the 
paper selling out increases. 
The most devastating words 
to a devoted enigma lover 
are ‘“‘Sorry, we’re out of 
newspapers.’’ Some _ cross- 
word fans still haven’t 


skip over the blackened recovered from Soviet lea- 

symmetrical square. der Yuri Andropov’s death; 
The daily crossword it led to a city-wide paper 

puzzle often perpetuates shortage. 

procrastination. Many of Despite their addictive 


these enigma maniacs insist 
that a puzzle a day ‘“‘warms 
up” their cerebral faculties 
for further academic endea- 
vors. Some people anxious- 
ly await the arrival of the 
New York Times at Billings, 
pay 50 cents for the whole 
paper, and then walk away 
with only C-section clench- 
ed in their fist. , 

You may often see a 
pensive student frantically 
scribbling amidst a stack of 


OHN WORTHINGTON 


RES 


ONCE A DAY FOR PUZZLE-SOLVERS: UVM students rate The Burlington Free Press 


crossword tougher than that of The Boston Globe. Solve The New York Times puzzle, 
though, and they’ll put your statue in Battery Park. 


produce a more challenging 
substitute. 


involved. If you hear some- 
one say that she was ‘“‘as 


it to their next class for 
completion. 


qualities, crossword puzzles 
are generally just good, 
clean fun. What other form 
of amusement is cheap, 
challenging, and vocabulary- 
enriching? To date, only 
one diffident UVM student 
can effortlessly solve the 
New York Times puzzle in 
less than one hour. For 
crossword fans nationwide, 
he is their idol. 

For those who want to 
try them, start with the 


thesauruses, dictionaries The ultimate challenge, mad as a red hen,” she isn’t Boston Globe and a sharp- 
and atlases. “Aha! Term however, is the infamous being facetious or hack- Before you begin to ened pencil. Your puzzle 
paper time,” you smugly New York Times puzzle. neyed. Often crossword work on the puzzles that. prowess will ripen with 


surmise. Actually, the The growing cult of cross- puzzle lingo slips into the are available in the daily time: And don’t be intimi- 
absorbed individual is pre- word worshippers rely on vocabularies of unwary newspapers, heed warning dated by those who 
paring to do a term paper. combining their talents to puzzle-solvers. First, the puzzles are addict. thoughtlessly jot down a }~ 
The crossword puzzle serves tackle this challenge. Con- ing. There must be an_ three-letter word for Cleo- 
the same purpose as stretch- versations of these cross- Some students __use_ instinctive “divide and con- _patra’s denizen. It’s just an 


ing before an aerobics class. 


word puzzlers: may sound 


crossword puzzles as vehi- 


quer” element in the human 


asp. 


Catamount Ski Pioneers Journey North 


Continued from cover 

organizer and trip leader, 
graduated from UVM in 
1981. A professional geo- 
grapher, he is the editor 


‘of Northern Cartographic’s 


Vermont Cross-Country 
Altas. The expedition is 
related to a Master’s thesis 
he is working toward at 
Carleton University. 

Paul Jarvis graduated 
from UVM in 1980 and will 
be receiving his M.D. from 
U.Penn this May. While at 
UVM, he and Bushey were 
very active in the outing 
club and taught Wilderness 
Experience together. 

The third pair of skis in 


facility. His hope is to make 
nordic skiing in Vermont as 
attractive as alpine skiing in 
the Rocky Mountains. With 
sO many nordic. centers 


already established, a single i 


connecting trail would be 
beneficial to all, said Bus- 
hey. 

Although still planning 
the project, Bushey and 
friends are considering the 
possibility of a packaged 
tour from inn to inn and 
relay races from border to 
border. They believe such a 
project has the potential to 
become the greatest nordic 
ski trail in North America. 


the trio belong to Ben Rose, Analogous to the Green 
an avid adventurer. Just Mountain Club, — which 
returned from traveling established and maintains 


throughout Asia, Rose plans 
to initiate a recycling opera- 
tion in Burlington upon the 
expedition’s completion. 
The sum of their abili- 


the Long Trail for hiking, 
the Catamount Trail would 
be operated by the Cata- 
mount Trail Association. 
The main organization 


CATAMOUNT TRAIL ASSOCIATION SKIIERS: They will travel the length of Ver- 
mont to promote the opening of the Catamount Trail. 


retailers and manufacturers. 
The ultimate goal of the 


Ski Vermont ’84 Expedi- 


allotted for the journey, 
which should allow for 
appropriate length ski inter- 


Backed by an_ estab- 
lished organization, Bushey 
hopes to be more effective 


ties is fit for the expedition. would further be divided tion is not to prove such a_ vals, plus time for press in securing rights-of-way 
For each of the past eight into autonomous local trek can be accomplished. conferences, photo sessions, from landowners on _ the 

years, they have sought a_ chapters along the route, The team of Lance Tapley, and_ interviews along the 
variety of outdoor adven- each responsible for its own Daniel Perrie and Andy way. If enough attention is proposed route. The inn- 
tures. None, however, linkin the state-long chain. Azenyl already performed drawn to the idea of a keepers and touring center 
figures to top their present Financing the non- the feat in1969,whenthey operators in Southern Ver- 
expedition. profit organization will skied a similar route in 14 state-long trail, the up- mont with whom the team 
Bushey envisions tre- depend on $10 individual days. coming work of route- has met, are enthusiastic. 
membership and upon fund- By contrast, Bushey and design finalization, trail Media coverage will increase, 


mendous impact on Ver- 
mont for such a plan. It 
would make Vermont the 
first state in the nation 
with such a_ recreational 


26 


raising. The organizers are 
still subsidizing their project 
with personal savings and 
from sponsorships by inns, 


his companions are utilizing 
their activity to maximize 
the media coverage of the 
project. Nineteen days are 


building and establishment 
of a permanent Catamount 
Trail Association will be 
furthered significantly. 


hope the three adventurers, 
as they continue with their 
many-legged Vermont 
odyssey. 
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My Dismal Day With A Yale Gal 


By LIZ ELDRIDGE 

I’m not generally one to 
pitch and moan, but I just 
spent the better part of an 
afternoon trying to get rid 
of someone who had essen- 
tially glued herself to my 
room for the day. 

Do you have any idea 
what that’s like? On top of 
the fact that she is not 
exactly my favorite person 
(and that’s putting it 
mildly), she’s also a fresh- 
man at one of the most 
prestigious educational 
institutions in the nation, 
namely, Yale. Let me get to 
the point: the girl is a snot, 
which she has no right to 
be. Sure, she may go to 
Yale, and she may be in the 
top 10 percent of her class, 
and so. she’s. producing 
movies starring Jennifer 
Beals. Big deal. 

The girl is a freshman, 
and not a very good one at 
that! She’s got absolutely 
no personality whatsoever. 
We’re talkin’ DEAD FISH. I 
think she’s got the ability to 
bore Lawrence Welk. Luck- 
ily, she was not actually 
‘staying with me, but rather 
with a mutual friend. How- 
ever, she took it upon 
herself to join my poor, 
unsuspecting friends and me 
at Redstone Station for 
dinner. Upon first sight, one 
of my dinner companions 
rather aptly described her as 
a cross between Julia Childs 
and Kermit the Frog. 

The meal was a total 
wash-out. We usually go and 
make an evening of it on 
Saturday nights, bringing 
wine and eating courses 
rather than inhaling uniden- 
tified globs of what Saga 
calls food. Last night, how- 
ever, was different. My 
friends left the table after 
salad. By the looks on their 
faces, I could tell it was not 
the food which they could 
not stomach, but rather 


LEP, LEE MEE 
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Sunday, March 11 8pm-2am 


All are invited to party 
wildly before vacation! 


Tickets sold at Billings 
Friday, March 9 10-3 


this blithering idiot with 
whom we had been blessed 
for the dinner hour. My 
friends left under the pre- 
text of having to go to the 
library to look up phone 
numbers in other states. I 
had the sneaking suspicion 
that they weren’t telling the 
truth. 

For the next two hours 
at dinner, every sentence 


out of Emily’s (this was her 
name) mouth began with 
“J”? T this, I that, ad infini- 
tum. She also made it clear 
that she was a far superior 
person because she went to 
Yale. ‘We’re such special 
people down there; and 
we’re exposed to things you 
people wouldn’t even dream 
of.’’Needless to say, I was 
more than mildly offended, 


but I couldn’t get a word of 
retaliation in for all her 
babbling. 


In addition to all of 
that, she used words that 
don’t even show up on 
SAT’s! I needed a diction- 
ary to keep up with her. 
Just to illustrate my point, 
how many of you really 
know the definition of the 


word “diatribe?” If you 
think it has anything to do 
with indians, you’re wrong. 
The only reason J know 
what it means is that I came 
back after dinner and 
looked up the stupid word; 
I’d like to give her a few 
good diatribes in the sto- 
mach... 


Well, I finally managed 


The Market Place 


Winooski 


to get rid of her and went 
off to seek refuge in my 
room with a _ bottle of 
vodka. Fortunately, the rest 
of the evening went 
smoothly. Don’t stop read- 
ing — the story doesn’t 


end here. The next morning 
(when I am most vulner- 
able), Emily came back. As 
I started to wake up, I was 
convinced that the previous 


KAREN LANGFORD 
evening had been a hallu- 
cination, but I couldn’t 
recall eating any drugs that 
might have that effect on 
me. I heard a knock at the 
door, and those eyes pop- 
ped into the room. I mum- 
bled something unintelligi- 
ble and went back to sleep. 
She sat. I woke up a while 
later and she was still there, 
so I tried to go back to 


sleep, but couldn’t. I faked 
it. She still sat. 

I rolled over and opened 
one eye just enough to see 
out of. Emily sat by my 
desk inspecting my books 
and shaking her head. My 
texts weren’t good enough 
for her. Uh-oh, she picked 
up last week’s Cynic and 
flipped through it. She 
visibly shuttered when she 
saw, “‘Liz Eldridge on Lint 


- Balls.”? She must have been 


embarrassed to know me at 
that moment. She turned to 
the page and was reading 
my articles — she was not 
amused and even looked 
somewhat disturbed.. I 
could almost hear her think- 
ing to herself that there 
must be something very 
wrong with UVM if after 
only a few short months 
here, I was writing about 
lint balls invading my life. 
She probably didn’t remem- 
ber that just last year I was 
writing about water bal- 
loons... oh, well. I could 
just hear her back at Yale 
talking about me, “‘She used 
to be such a nice girl...” 


I couldn’t stand it any 
longer. I got out of bed and 
decided if I couldn’t beat 
her, I may as well join her. 
“Pretty pathetic __ stuff, 
huh?” I put my arm around 
her’ and gave her that look 
like “I know what you’re 


thinking and I _— agree 
totally.”’ She said, “You 
poor thing. I know what 
you must be going 


through.’’ To that I return- 
ed, ‘‘You couldn’t possibly 
have any idea, Emily, what 
the last 24 hours with you 
has been like.”’ With that, I 
grabbed her arm, unable to 
deal with her anymore, and 
threw her out my fourth 
floor window. She went 
SPLAT on the _ sidewalk 
below and I have been 
laughing ever since. e 


ISRAEL 


Two weeks touring is not enough 
to enjoy 3,000 years of your 
history. 


Spend a year or semester 
in ISRAEL. It not only 


sharpens the mind, but 
enriches the soul. 


Apply to Tel Aviv University, Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem, Haifu Universi- 


ty, or Kibbutz Programs today. 


or at the door 
Don’t Miss It 
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Contact International Study Office, B-L/L, 
or Steve 
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Hiring college grads is something the 
Army has always done. And lately, we've 
been doing a lot more of it. 

In fact, last year alone nearly 7,000 
college grads chose to begin their future as 
Army officers. 

Why? Some wanted the opportunity 
to develop valuable leadership and manage- 
ment skills early in their career. 

_ Others were impressed with the amount 
of responsibility we give our officers starting 
out. And still more liked the idea of serving 
their country around the world. 

Interested? Then you can start preparing 


for the job right now, with Army ROTC. 

ROTC is a college program that trains 
you to become an Army officer. By helping 
you develop your leadership and manage- 
ment ability. 

Enrolling can benefit your immediate 
future, too. Through scholarships and other 
financial aid. 

So the next time you're thinking about 
job possibilities, think about the one more 
recent college graduates chose last year than 
any other. 

For more information, contact the Pro- 
fessor of Military Science on your campus. 


ARMY ROTC. 
BE ALLYOU CAN BE. 


SEE US ABOUT OUR 2 AND 3 YEAR ARMY ROTC SCHOLARSHIPS. 


STOP IN AND TALK TO CAPTAIN 


BRUNER AT 601 MAIN STREET OR CALL HIM AT 656-2966. 


RETAIL CAREER 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Here at New England’s premiere full-line 
department store, we've got room at the top for 
aggressive, career-minded candidates. 

Executive trainees are introduced to the world of 
retailing through a comprehensive 12-week 
program combining on-the-job training with 


classroom seminars. 


For further information about a career with 
Jordan Marsh, please join us for an informational 


presentation on: 


Thursday, March 8, 4:30 p.m. 


108 Terrell Hall 


jordan marsi 


STEPHEN KELLY 


The Physics 
of Fair Food 


Lilly’s Restaurant, 115 College St., 658-4467 

In physics, Einstein claimed that everything is 
relative. Fortunately, for the coherence of the natural 
universe, the same law holds true when reviewing 
restaurants. 

If I park outside Bob’s Drive-In just north of East 
Barnpost, I expect the soggy chicken wings and gela- 
-tinous cole slaw. And when I am seated amidst the 
soft-lighting, tall hardwood booths, and strolling guitar- 
ist of Lilly’s Restaurant, I expect a sumptuous course of 
uncompromising cuisine. And as all meals must be 
measured by the universal constant of currency, Lilly’s 
moderate-to-expensive menu projected an evening of the 
highest standards. That’s the theory. 

Unfortunately, as physicists are confronted with 
inscrutable phenomena from far galaxies, I too was 
continuously faced with inconsistent results throughout 
my meal. The law of restaurant relativity faltered at 
Lilly’s. 

A posted menu featuring a variety of beef cuts and 
seafood entrees entices you to descend the stairs to 
sub-street level. Once downstairs, the seclusion is 
endearing. Booths line a low-ceiling dining room, and, 
on the Saturday I attended, a portly guitarist strums 
middle-age melodies. 


The appetizers of shrimp salad ($1.50) and salmon ~ 


bisque ($1.75) were adequate, but given the expectation, 
disappointing. The shrimp were not fresh, and the soup 
could barely be described as hot. Both lacked the 
attention of a garnish and consideration in presentation. 
Though not inexcusable, more detail was anticipated. 

Again, with the salad, the care of preparation was 
lacking. Iceberg lettuce, greening cherry tomatoes, and 
the absence of color reminded me of the Grand Union 
produce aisle. 

With entree and dessert, the evening revived. Cooked 
to perfection, the rack of lamb ($13.50) will delight 
the most carnivorous appetite. Roast Duck Grand 
Marnier ($13.50) was served in generous portions and 
with balanced seasoning. Both were simple, staple 
treatments of choice meats. 

To run the caloric intake over the 15 thousand 
milestone, the strawberry cheesecake ($2.50) and 
chocolate mousse ($2.50) were sampled. Again, despite 
uncreative design, both fully satisfied the most glut- 
tonous passion for glucose. 

But like a recurrent quirk, a final incident confirmed 
early hesitancy. The waitress removed the check with- 
out returning change. Assuming the gratuity she would 
have enjoyed regardless, her behavior was thoroughly 
unprofessional. 

In price (over $40 for two without wine), menu, and 
setting, Lilly’s encourages the expectation of excellence. 
Its delivery, however, lacks the authenticity of careful 
creative preparation. Put bluntly, the fare is fair. 


—Stephen Kelly 
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By CATHERINE FRAZER 
Bacchus, the Greek god 

of wine, stimulated the 
Bacchanalia tradition, a 
time for drunken celebra- 
tion. Now, paradoxically, 
his name has been 
employed to advocate 
responsible drinking. 


BACCHUS stands for 
Boost Alcohol Con- 
sciousness Concerning the 
| Health of University Stu- 
dents. The UVM chapter, 
part of a nationwide net- 
work of BACCHUS groups, 
thinks many students 
remain ignorant of the 
devastating effects of 
alcohol. 

UVM Alcohol Educa- 
tion Programmer Candy 
Arquit informed concerned 


students of BACCHUS’s 
existence. In October, 
1983, those students 


applied for a national char- 
ter and received member- 
ship at the national confer- 
ence in November 1983. 
For BACCHUS activi- 
ties to succeed, the group 
thinks it is imperative that 
they be directed to an 
audience of alcohol con- 
sumers. The group’s first 
function on the UVM cam- 
pus was held, appropriately, 
at the 1983 Oktoberfest, 
where they provided a 
breathalizer and educational 
pamphlets. In January, a 
display on alcohol aware- 
ness’ was presented in the 
Bailey-Howe Library. It was 
an appeal to educate stu- 
dents about both the exis- 
tence and the function of 
BACCHUS. 
The problem for 
BACCHUS, said president 
Doreen Moriarty, is that 
“we’re not well known yet; 
basically it (publicity) has 
been through word of 
mouth.” Buttons were 
designed with the motto, 
“Think Before You Drink,” 


in French, Spanish and 
German. 
BACCHUS button 


nights were held at both 
Billings and McAuley pubs, 
where buttons were distri- 
buted upon admission. 
These buttons drives have 
penetrated downtown Bur- 
lington; now many 
bartenders and. waitresses 
wear them. 

On March 7, BACCHUS 
conducted a_ bartending 
workshop in Billings North 
Lounge, accompanied by a 
breathalizer and educational 
pamphlets. The purpose of 
the workshop was to 
demonstrate to students the 
method for making a cor- 


rect drink, said Moriarty. 
“Proportionally speaking, a 
lot of students don’t know 
the proper ratio of alcohol 
to mixer and often make 
their drinks too strong.”’ 

The outcome of this 
organization’s activities, 
many believe, has _ been 
positive, thus far. ‘It’s been 
as successful as any new 
group is on campus,” said 
Moriarty. ‘‘Since we are a 
new group, we have to start 
at the awareness level. 
That’s why we are present- 
ing ways to have people 


| 
: i: _ think about their drinking 
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‘sented. On October 


habits.””», BACCHUS mem- 
bers believe students must 
develop good habits while 
they’re in college. 

If not curtailed, the 
prevalence of alcohol con- 
sumption among college 
students may become prob- 
lematic, many believe. 

Academic pressure 
often points students 
towards a bottle of booze: 


Non-alcoholic alternatives 
do exist and it is 
BACCHUS’s intention to 


present them to students, 
Moriarty said. One alterna- 
tive has already been pre- 
30, 
BACCHUS held a “‘mix-off” 
at the St. Mike’s Pub and at 
local bars. They offered an 
after-dinner drink consisting 
of cocoa, coffee and mints. 

Future projects include 
educational workshops 
(movies and _ discussions), 
publicity bookmarks, a 
function to be held at the 
Red Square Affair and a 
non-alcoholic bar. 

The latter activity has 
been done successfully in 
other chapters, Moriarty 
said. Non-alcoholic bever- 
ages, supplied at various 
social functions, encourage 
responsible drinking when 
one is subjected to the 


no pines toppers. 
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social pressures of alcohol 
consumption, said Moriarty. 


Alcohol 
considerably difficult to 
promote. “Drinking is a 
subject no one wants to talk 
about,’’ Moriarty said. That 
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seniors. belong to 
BACCHUS can be _attri- 
buted to their social experi- 
ence of four years. at 
college. “They can reflect 
on their freshman year and 
identify with some of the 
problems that drinking can 
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| BACCHUS Doesn’t Like Bacchanalia 


cause. Seniors are probably 
more open to creating alter- 
natives to alcohol consump- 
tion,”’ said Moriarty. 

The group is, however, 
always open to new mem- 
bers. ‘‘We will have a 
general membership meet- 
ing on March 29 in Billings. 
We are also working on a 


membership booklet to give 
others information on 
BACCHUS activities. 
BACCHUS helped to 
found UVM chapters of two 
national organizations. 
Alcoholic Anonymous 
meets Fridays at 8:00 p.m. 
in 110 Rowell. Al-Anon, for 
those whose lives are affect- 
ed by an alcoholic, meets 
Tuesdays at 7:30 p.m. in 
115 Rowell. The meetings 
are open to anyone con- 
cerned with the problems 
caused by alcohol consump- 
tion. 
The 
zation, 


BACCHUS organi- 
still in its early 
phases, will continue to 
diffuse alcohol awareness 
throughout UVM and other 
college campuses. It is 
necessary to come to terms 
with the subject of alcohol 
at a relatively young age, 
said Moriarty, to develop 
safe and healthy drinking 
habits, before it’s too late. ® 
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ANOTHER SEASON COMES TO A CLOSE: Above, Vermont captain John Simko (25 
points) attempts a layup in Monday’s playoff loss at Canisius. Below, Golden Griffins 
guard Ray Hall notches two of his 27 points on this first period slam dunk. 


Playoff Loss to 
Canisius Ends 


Season 


Cats Lose, 80-76 


By ANDY COOK 

BUFFALO, N.Y. — If 
you’ve never been to this 
city, chances are you may 
never want to visit the 
Empire state’s western hub. 
Not only is it a classic case 
of mediocre scenery, but 
now, after what happened 
this past week, it will go 
down in history as the site 
where the world came apart 
for good for the basketball 
Catamounts. 

Consider the following: 
not only did UVM lose 
three games in six days in 
Buffalo — something that 
probably no other Division 
I/non-New York state team 
has done since the days of 
Adam and Eve’— but the 
team was forced to accept 
several unpleasant facts. 
First, they were eliminated 
by the Canisius  Griffs, 
80-76 in the quarterfinal 
round of the ECAC North 
Atlantic playoffs. Second, 
they were forced to accept 
the defeat at the hands of a 
group of players’ who, 
according to captain John 
Simko, laughed during the 
final minutes of Saturday’s 


30-point Canisius slaughter . 


of UVM in the season 
finale. It was that game that 
cost Vermont the oppor- 


‘tunity to travel to Boston 


to play the beatable Boston 


University Terriers. UVM. 


also lost to Buffalo’s Nia- 
gara University, 69-67 on 
Thursday. 

Moreover, in losing 
these three games, the Cats 


ended with a_ despicable 
7-21 mark, which represents 
the most defeats in UVM’s 
history. 

“We showed a lot of 
heart tonight,’ said Simko 


(25 points), referring to his . 


team’s ability to cut a 
12-point halftime deficit 
down to two points with 10 
seconds left. ‘‘We’ve been 
through a lot of this 
year. If everything had gone 
our way, we could have 


won the league, but it was 


the little things, the intan- 
gibles, that hurt us. 

*““After the game Satur- 
day, they were laughing. We 
didn’t like that.’ 

Vermont was hurt in 
the first half by a strategy 
that simply backfired. Feel- 
ing it was important to 


contain Canisius’s  seven- 
foot center, Mike Smrek, 
UVM coach Bill Whitmore 
ordered his troops. to 
collapse their defense on 
the opposition. But scoring 
guns Ray Hall and Robert 
Turner were ready; together 
they scored 55 points and 
collaborated in a 70 percent 
team shooting effort in the 
first half. 

“T feel pretty good right 
now because every game 
could be my last,” said 
Turner, a senior who 
finished with 28 points. 
“They collapsed on _ us 
pretty good, and we knew it 
would be hard. trying to 
beat ’em for a third straight 
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They Passed The Test But Still Didn’t Advance to Next Grade 


BUFFALO, N.Y. — It was a makeup test at 
Canisius college for the UVM basketball Cata- 
mounts. Theexam was to be taken at Koessler 
Athletic Center only two nights after UVM 
failed an initial test by 30 points. In the quarter- 
finals of the ECAC North Atlantic Conference, 


the Cats showed up looking a little timid as they 


faced a team that had just squashed them, 


78-48. 


The live band set the tempo for the Golden 
Griffins. It was quick and on the beat from the 
opening tip-off. In the first half, there was 
simply no defense for senior captain Robert 
Turner and forward Sugar Ray Hall. Each time 


UVM worked for a basket, Turner or Hall, who 
seemed to have no use for the rim, would score 
from deep. 


For me, probably the saddest statistic to hit 
Buffalo since the weekend’s 24 inches of sncw 


_was the fact that UVM’s Chris Fairchild didn’t 


take one shot in his short time on the court in 
the first half. 


An unruly Buffalo crowd showed up to 
cheer their Griffins and heckle their opponents. 
One particularly annoying Griffin fan com- 
plained about everything from the three refs to 
the fact that Buffalo was two feet under snow. 
He finally offered a non-professional appraisal of 


Howard Hudson’s shirt-outside-the-shorts game-, 


time wardrobe. 


I began to wonder what this guy, who 
admitted to ‘‘being a faithful follower for over 
25 years,” would be like if the Griffins were not 
up by 12 points at the half. I soon found the 
answer to my question. Vermont came onto the 
court for the second half a virtual new team. 
Then the Cats were no longer timid, no longer 
complacent, and no longer willing to lay down 
and die. No, this team walked in to the second- 
half of the makeup test with pencils sharpened 


and intensity lifted. 


As if he had read my mind, Fairchild opened 
the scoring with a floater that hit only net. The 
i:ext few times up the floor the Cats looked for 
‘a goggled John Simko, and the captain led an 
8-2 second half surge to close further the Cani- 
sius gap. 


Everything Simko put up in the next few 
minutes seemed to go in, whether it was a bank 
lay-up or a jumper that rolled around the basket 
for a few seconds and ended our suspense by 
falling through the twine. Simko finished the 
exam with a grade of 25 points. 


For UVM, a hounding, hustling Howard 
Hudson created movement on both sides of the 
court. He thieved the ball from opponents and 
created fast-break lay-ups at the other end. 
Hudson created cavities where there were none, 
and Vermont was on the move. 


The Cats also came out with a new defense 
that coach Bill Whitmore said was ‘“‘designed to 
turn it into a half-court game.’ The new look, 
combined with the fact that Canisius stopped 
going to Turner, who was eight-for-nine in the 
first half, kept Vermont close. 


See THEY, page 33 
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GOING FOR THE CROWN: UVM’s Bart Tuttle, pictured here during the Vermont 
Winter Carnival, finished 11th in the giant slalom event in yesterday’s preliminary ac- 
tion in the NCAA Championships at Bartlett, N.H. 


Skiers 2d After First 
Day of NCAAs 


BARTLETT, N.H. — 
The | Catamount _ skiers 
trailed first place Utah by 
nine points after the first 
day of the four-day NCAA 
championships here at the 
Attitash ski area. 

The giant slalom com- 
petition was held yesterday 
while the cross country 
event, considered to be 
Utah’s strongest area, was 
held today. The slalom 
races will take place tomor- 
row, and the cross country 
team relays will be held on 
Saturday. 

While’ Utah has 189 
points and Vermont has 
tallied 180, the other 
schools are far _ behind. 
Dartmouth has 146.5, Colo- 
rado has 141.5, while New 
Mexico is fifth with 141.5. 
Wyoming, Montana State, 
Middlebury, Williams, and 
St. Lawrence round out 
the top ten schools. 

For the second year ina 
row, the final score in each 
event is being decided by 
adding the men’s’ and 
women’s scores. together. 
On the men’s side, UVM 
was in fourth place with 86 
points, while Utah, Wyom- 
ing, and Dartmouth finished 
first, second, and third with 
scores of 89, 87, and 86.5. 
New Mexico was fifth with 
66 points. 

However, there was a 
considerable amount of 


AS A SCIENTIFIC-ENGINEERING OFFICER 


drama for the men’s team. 
Andy Shaw, a sophomore 
from Stowe, finished first in 
the giant slalom, after not 
having won another GS. 
race all season long. His 
time was 2:32.84. “It was 
an awesome performance 
by Shaw,” UVM ski coach 
Chip LaCasse said. ‘‘I’m not 
surprised, based on his last 
three performances. He was 
peaking for the NCAA’s.” 
(Shaw finished no. worse 
than fifth place in his last 
four carnivals.) 

On the women’s side, 
Utah was first with 100, 
Vermont had 94, while 
Colorado tallied 80:5, New 
Mexico finished fourth with 
61 , and Dartmouth took 
fifth place with 60. 

The Cats were led by 
Julie Woodworth. She was 
number one in the East this 
season, but finished third 
yesterday, behind Utah’s 
Bente Dahlum and Colo- 
rado’s Brenda Buglione. 


As the teams prepared 
for today’s competition at 
the Jackson Touring Center, 
it was felt UVM needed to 
merely hold its own against 
Utah and then try to make 
up the nine points during 
the last two days of skiing. 

UVM last won a 


national championship 
when the men and women 
competed separately. 


BE IN THE FOREFRONT OF TODAY’S TECHNOLOGY 


Our scientific-engineering officers are planning and designing tomorrow’s 
weapon systems today. Many are seeing their ideas and concepts materialize. They 
have the finest, state-of-the-art equipment to test their theories. The working envi- 


ronment is conducive to research. And Air Force ex- 
perience is second to none. You can be part of this 
dynamic team if you have a scientific or engineering 
degree. Your first step will be Officer Training 
School. Help us shape our future as we help you 
start yours. Be a scientific-engineering officer in the 
Air Force. Contact your Air Force recruiter at | 


1 Burlington Square on Thursday and Fridays (864-0695)or 
call collect Monday-Wednesday at 603-625-4736. Tsgt Fou- 
quette is also available for appointments Thursday evenings 


at the Sheraton Inn on Williston Rd. 


HORGE: 


A great way of life 
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HEY! I JUST CAWED UP THE Rec 

SPORTS OFFICE AND We MADE 

THE INTRAMURAL BASKETBALL 

PLAYOFFS... OUR FIRST GAWE 
(S MONDAY 


“WALKMAN” FOR SALE: - 


AIWA JS-10Z Auto reverse, tape AM-FM 
w/recording Dolby metal etc. Brand new $125. 
Tiny remote speakers, SC-A2. $55/pr. Call 
658-0794, after 11:00pm. 


Learn German 
This Summer 


August 3, 1984 


The German Summer School of the Atlantic 
at the University of Rhode Island 


German will be the sole language of communication and Ger- 
man life and culture the heart of this accredited intensive 
language program available at all levels 


Live and socialize in comfortable surroundings. minutes away 
from Rhode Island's beaches and scenic Newport 


Earn 8 undergraduate or graduate credits 


Business people from international firms. and those who 
simply want to learn or improve their German, may take advan- 

tage of this course. In order to accommodate professionals 
with limited.time. it is possible to,enroll.in the program-fors <2 
either three or six weeks 


For details: Dr. Otto Dornberg, 
Department of Languages, 
University of Rhode Island, 
Kingston, RI 02881 (401) 792-5911. 


WHOEVER 
THOUGHT WRITING 
COULD BE SO FINE? 


MWe 
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%y, ," My 
love fine writ- N 


'# ing, now you hw, 
@  canchoose be- N 
| tween two Precise 
7 Rolling Ball pens that 
7’, write so fine yet flow so 
smoothly you'll wonder 
how we made it possible. 
Only The Precise allows "i 
you to write beautifully in either “ 
fine point or extra fine point. 7 
The price is even finer. Only $1.19. 


PILOT PRECISE ROLLING BALL PENS. 
2 OF THE FINER THINGS IN LIFE 
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By CHRIS FONTECCHIO 

The 1983-84 edition of 
Vermont hockey was not 
among recently _ retired 
coach Jim  Cross’s_ top 
teams, as UVM’s 10-18-1 
record (6-13-1 in ECAC 
play) indicates. 


However, the season 
was not without its better 
moments. The Cats’ thrill- 
ing early-season victory over 
St. Lawrence in overtime 
and the late rally against 
Maine to rescue Cross’s 
grand finale from defeat, 
will not quickly be for- 
gotten. Also, if one wishes 
to discredit Vermont 
because of its high number 
of losses, it must be remem- 
bered that eight of those 
defeats were one-goal deci- 
sions to playoff teams, 
including five overtime con- 
tests. 

However, this is where 
the Cats appeared to be 
snake-bitten. Their overtime 
record of 2-5-1 became a 
thorn in the side by mid- 
season as the team began to 
slip from playoff conten- 


Hovencamp 


Phil Hovencamp, 
plagued by a back injury, 
wasn’t able to compete in 
the 35-pound weight throw 
at the IC4A championships 
last weekend in Princeton, 
N.J. However, the senior 
from Essex finished sixth in 
the shotput event (55’9’’) 
and would have _ taken 
second place, according to 


“| coach®.Ed®™ Kusiak, had he 


repeated his performance 
from the previous week- 
end’s New England cham- 
pionships. 

Vermont finished the 
season with a 9-3 mark and 
took ninth place out of 37 
teams at the New England 
competition. 


Women’s Track 

Chris Boehmer was once 
again a superb performer 
for the women’s team, 
which sent five athletes 
down. to the EAIAW cham- 
pionships at Yale.last week- 
end. She won the long jump 
competition with an East 
record-setting distance of 
19711”. Boehmer became 
the 14th qualifier in the 
country to compete in this 
weekend’s NCAA _ cham- 
pionships at Syracuse, N.Y. 
(Only the top 20  per- 
formers 
competition.) 

Meanwhile, Nancy Fay 
finished sixth in the high 
jump competition with a 
5’7” mark, as UVM put 
icing on a great winter that 
included a 9-0 record and a 
ninth place finish at the 
New England champion- 
ships. 

“This is one of the best 
season’s we've had,” said 
Kusiak. ‘‘We’re optimistic 
about what’s going to hap- 
pen when we move outside. 


“To finish in the top 
ten in the New Englands for 
both men and women sur- 
passes what we were expect- 
ing.” 


qualify for that. 


tion, but it was not an 
overtime game that drove 
the nail into the coffin. 

Vermont jumped out to 
a 5-0 lead over top-ranked 
RPI on Feb. 28 after 12 
minutes of play, only to see 
a furious comeback put the 
Kngineers on top. 8-5. 
Games such as these made 
the Maine victory that 
much sweeter, giving the 
Cats a taste of what they 
had yearned for since 
December. 

To the diehard Cata- 
mount hockey fans who are 
already looking forward to 
next season, there isn’t 
much to say. With a new 
coach, a new team (nine 
seniors must be replaced), 
and a new league, it is 
impossible to make a pre- 
diction. 


“We lost a lot of peo- 
ple,” said Cross. ‘You 
really can’t tell (what will 
happen) until the recruiting 
is done.’’ The ex-coach was 
quite confident that his 
final recruiting class had the 
academic credentials to be 


year’s recruiting will be 
determined by the number 
of those players who select 
UVM. 

As far as the new league 
is concerned, Cross felt 
optimistic about the Cats’ 
chances. ‘‘We have proven 


we can play with Ivy 
League teams,” he said, 
Citing “similar admissions 


and similar players” be- 
tween Vermont and the Ivy 
League schools as a neutral- 
izing factor, Cross felt the 
Cats would fit in quite well 
as a serious competitor in 
the new league. Yet, of 
course, until November 
arrives, the jury will be out. 

One thing can be said 
for sure. It won’t neces- 
sarily take a better team to 
produce a better record, 
especially with such. players 
as top scorer Kevin Foster, 
goalies Tom Draper and 
Gregg Thygesen, and for- 
wards Mike Maher, Shan- 
non Deegan, and Jeff Capel- 
lo returning. ° 


Performs Admirably 


WINTER 
SPORTS 


UPDATE 


Men’s Swimming 

Out of 34 competitors, 
the 9-5 UVM team placed a 
respectable fifteenth at the 


‘New England championship 


meet last weekend in 
Springfield, Mass. A slew of 
UVM records were set as 
the medley relay team of 
Mike Cohen, Jim Mackay, 
Colin McKenna, and John 
Linell finished at 3.40.77. 

Mackay (Athlete of the 
Week) also set two of his 
own records in the 200 
(2.10.00) and 100 (59.8)- 
breast stroke events, placing 
him second and _ third, 
respectively, in New Eng- 
land. 

Cohen broke a freshman 
record for the 100 back- 
stroke (57.8) and a varsity 
record in the 100 butterfly 
(53.9). Linell swam a 22.4 
in the 50 yd. freestyle to 
clip another freshman 
record. 

Co-captain Mike Hains 
was the N.E. champion in 
the three meter dive with a 
score of 475.65. He will 
travel to Annapolis, Md. 
next week for the Division I 
championships. 


Women’s Gy mnastics 

Last weekend the 
women’s gymnastics team 
hosted Long Island Univer- 
sity, King College, and 
UConn, finishing in third 
place, ahead of LIU. 
Despite the third place 
finish the team did set a 
UVM record for total points 
with a score of 157.85. 


Fine performances were 
turned in by UVM co-- 
captain Joan McDermott 
who finished sixth in vault- 
ing and sophomore Andre 
Relley who finished sixth in 
the all-around competition. 
Coach Deborah Dunkley 


- said, ‘‘This team is the best 
, team... I .have coached at. 


UVM.” On March 17, the. 
Cats will participate in the 
ECAC championship here at 
UVM. Hi 


Men’s Gymnastics 

The Cats finished third 
out of four teams in a meet 
at Army last weekend to 
end their campaign at 3-5. 

Despite that mark, there 
were some positive indivi- 
dual performances. Doug 
Zimer set school records in 
the vaulting and floor exer- 
cise competition, while he 
and Gary Hammer were 
consistent all-around per- 
formers. Hammer also did 
especially well in the hori- 
zontal and parallel events. 

Co-captain Chris Nys set 
the second highest pummel- 
horse mark in UVM history, 
but the other leader, Henry 
Pildner, injured his knee 
and was out the last two 
meets. Had he been avail- 
able the whole season, Ver- 
mont would have broken its 
scoring record coach Tom 
Dunkley said. 

“It didn’t seem like we 
were hitting together early 
this season the way we did 
last year,’’ said Dunkley. 
“Then later on we were 
doing better, but we had 
the injury.” 


—Compiled by Amos Kamil 
and Harvey Kramer 


Red Cross. The Good Neighbor. 
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admitted to the school, and ’ 


> 


the success or failure of this 


Athlete of the Week 


Jim Mackay 


‘Jim Mackay finished his 
swimming career at UVM 
with a burst, as he broke 
two varsity breast stroke 
records at last weekend’s 
New England champion- 
ships in Springfield, Mass. 

In the 100-yard breast, 
the co-captain placed third 
in New England with a time 
of 59.8, breaking his old 
mark of 1.00.08. Mackay 
also finished second in the 
meet with another UVM 
record time of 2.10. 

Mackay is a graduate of 
Bishop Ford Central High 
School in Brooklyn, N.Y. 
—Amos Kamil 


Vermont Loses Playoff | 


Continued from page 30 
time this year.” (Canisius 
beat UVM 70-58 earlier this 
season at Patrick Gym.) 

Indeed, it became very 
hard for Canisius to com- 
plete the victory in the 
second half. While the 
Griffs shot the dickens out 
of the net in those opening 
20 minutes, and UVM shot 
a miserable 36 _ percent, 
things balanced out in the 
second session. UVM shot 
61 percent, while Canisius 
slipped to 55 percent. 

UVM scored the first six 
points after intermission 
and when Simko~ went 
inside for two with 8:56 
left, the lead was down 
to one, 59-58. Canisius 
rebounded by sinking four 


free throws after two ques-- 


tionable fouls on Tom 
‘O’Shea, yet the Cats had 
still more fun coming. After 
‘Howard Hudson (16 points) 
hit one off the glass with 
1:40 left, the Canisius lead 
was just two. And when 
Hudson hit twice again with 
19 and 11 seconds left, the 
Cats were still in business. 
Yet two free throws by the 
Griffs’ Greg Martin gave 
Canisius the 80-76 lead, and 
the Cats were on their way 
to defeat. 

“We didn’t have the 
intensity in the second half 
that we had in the start,” 


said Turner. Hall (27 
points) agreed. “We 
expected a close game. 


They wanted to prove that 
they were better than Satur- 


day. Plus I would say we 
were a little too relaxed 
in the second half.”’ 


Nevertheless, Hall and 
Turner were there to score 
the key buckets’ that 


enabled the Griffs never to 
relinquish the lead. And 
while the Cats get set to 
take out their golf clubs, 
Canisius, 18-10 overall and 
10-5 in the league, will host 
BU in the conference semi- 
finals tonight. 

BU defeated Niagara 
67-57 Monday. In the other 
two first round contests, 
Northeastern, the _ top- 
ranked team, crushed Col- 
gate, 71-44, and Maine 
topped New Hampshire, 
82-77. 

“They did a heck of a 
job in the second half,”’ said 
Griffs’ coach Nick Macar- 
chuk. “Il want to credit 
them with the way they 
played... but I’m also very 
happy for Hall and Turner 
because if they didn’t per- 
form, we would be letting 
the air out of the ball and 
we’d be washing our uni- 
forms. 

“Our defense complete- 
ly broke down in the 
second half. They (his 
players) thought they didn’t 
have to work, but then 
they found out they did.” 

“IT told the kids we 
wanted to play hard so we 
could leave with our heads 
up high,” said Whitmore. “I 
told them before the game 
let’s be proud of our 
effort.” ° 


They Passed the Test 


Continued from page 30 


With 2:30 remaining 
Hudson drilled a jumper to 
make it 70-68. But then 
when the Griffins needed 
their clutch two _ points, 
smiling Sugar Ray Hall 


- complied with a sweet jump 


shot or a sour dunk. 


In the stretch, Hudson 
had eight points and a 
clutch steal that put Tom 
O’Shea on the line with 25 
seconds remaining. O’Shea 
sank two free throws to 
close the lead to 176-74. 
There were no fans com- 
menting on Hudson’s inno- 


_Vative style of dress now. 


With 11 seconds remain- 
ing, Hudson sank yet ano- 


ther jumper to answer a 
Hall tally. 

But then the _ clock 
ticked down to the final 
buzzer and it was time to 
leave the test. ECAC Coach 
of the Year Nick Macarchuk 
praised Vermont’s poised 
play. He credited Whitmore 
and his team for coming 
back with vigor. Indeed, 
UVM shot 50 percent in 
this game as opposed to a 
dismal 34 percent in the last 
game 


Turner’s 28 points and 
Hall’s 27 turned out to be 
too much for the Cats. But 
nobody can say that this 
young team did not pass the 
final test of a rough 7-21 
year. ° 
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THE IDIOT 1958 


The great Russian film classic based on the novel by 
Dostoevsky. In Russian with English subtitles. 


DATE: Sunday, March 11, 1984, 7 and 9 pm 
PLACE: Angell Hall B-106 


A 
a 
g 
DONATION: $2.50 i 


Harvard this summer 


Academic Calendar: June 25 — August 17, 1984 


arvard Summer School, the nation’s oldest summer session, 
H offers open enrollment in nearly 250 day and evening 
courses and pre-professional programs in more than 40 
liberal arts fields. The diverse curriculum includes courses appro- 
priate for fulfilling undergraduate and graduate college degree 
requirements, as well as programs designed for career and 
professional development. The international student body has access 


IRE 
to the University’s outstanding libraries, museums, athletic facilities, 


and cultural activities, with the additional benefits of Cambridge and 


nearby Boston. Housing is available in Harvard's historic residences. 


Offerings include intensive foreign language courses, pre-medical, pre-law, business 
and computer science courses, and graduate level courses in education and manage- 
ment. 


For further information, return the coupon below or call: (617) 495-2921; 24-hour 
catalogue request line, (617) 495-2494. 


Please send a Harvard Summer School catalogue and application for: 


__ Arts & Sciences __ Drama __ Writing —_ Dance Center 


Name 


Street 


State 
Harvard Summer School 


20 Garden Street, Dept. 292 
Cambridge, MA 02138 


Zip 


OUR NURSING 
SCHOLARSHIP WILL HELP 


If high tuition costs 
are jeopardizing your fu- 
~ ture in nursing, Army 
a ROTC may have just 
8 what the doctor ordered: 
di An Army ROTC 
<4) scholarship. 
3 ROTC recently set 
w aside hundreds of schol- 
arships solely for nursing 
- students like yourself. 
Each one covers 
full tuition, books and 
other supplies, and pays 
*% you up to $1,000 each 
} school year it’s in effect. 
gi So make an a’ 
2. a 
« - 


WEP BN er FS 


pointment to find out 
more about an Army 
ROTC scholarship. 
Contact your Pro- 
fessor of Military 

Science today. 


ARMY ROTC, 
BE ALL YOU CAN BE. 


2 AND 3 YEAR SCHOLARSHIPS ARE NOW AVAILABLE. FOR MORE INFORMATION 
CONTACT CAPTAIN BRUNER AT 656-2966 OR VISIT HIM AT 601 MAIN STREET. 
GET YOUR SCHOLARSHIP APPLICATION IN NOW. 


POP re 


a ry ag 


THUR 3/8 


MEETING 
Sailing Club: Billings North; 7:30pm. 


FILMS 


SA Films: Blazing Saddles, B-106 
Angell; 7,9:30,12. 

Lavender; In the Best Interests of the 
Children; Bottle Babies: Marsh Lounge, 
Billings; 7:30pm. 


MUSIC 


Let’s Do It, Let’s Call the Whole Thirig 
Off: Musical Revue, Royall Tyler; 8pm 
Folk Music: College St. Congrega- 
tional Church; 8pm. 


WORKSHOP 


“Eating for Performance and Max- 
imum Personal Energy”: Student 


Health Center Lounge; 7:30pm. 


LECTURE 


“Variation in Phentolamine Neurogenic 
Vasoconstriction with Artery Diameter 
in Rabbit Ear Arteries’: B-333 Given: 
noon. 

“Glucocorticoid and Bleomycin 
Regulation of Procollagen Synthesis”: 
A-125 Medical Alumni; 12:15pm. 
“Growing Small Fruits and 
Vegetables in Vermont”: 17 Hills; 
12:15pm. 

“TVideo"”: 402 Williams; 5pm. 
“Causes of Cancer in the 
Environment”: 103 Rowell, 7:30pm. 
“Alternative Strategies for Israeli- 
Palestinian Peace”: Memorial Lounge; 
8pm. ; 


MISC 


Open Poetry Reading: 
Center; 8pm. 


Church St. 


WED 3/14 


SEMINAR 


“Paper. 1983. Epidermal Growth Fac- 
tor Receptor Metabolism and Protein 
Kinase Activity in Human A431 Cells In- 
fected with Snyder-Theilen Feline Sar- 
coma Virus or Harvey or Kirsten Murine 
SArcoma Virus”, B-203 Given; noon. 
“Self-Incompatibility, Self- 
Compatibility and Stebbis’ Rule”: 105 
Marsh Life, 4:10pm 


FRI 3/9 


MEETING 


Sobriety Group Meeting: John Dewey 
Lounge, Old Mill; 4pm 

Medieval Club: 109 Old Mill; 7pm. 
Campus Crusade for Christ: Thor- 
nhills home, call 862-2719; 7pm 


MUSIC 


Arlo Guthrie: 
7:30pm 

Let’s Do It, Let’s Call the Whole Thing 
Off: Musical Revue at Royall Tyler; 
8pm. 


in concert at the Flynn; 


SPEAKER 


“Vermont Infant Studies Project: 
Two-Year Report and Future Directions, 
314 John Dewey; 4pm 


FILMS 


SA Films: Days of Heavan, B-106 
Angell; ‘7,9:30,12 

American Werewolf In London: 235 
Marsh Life; 7,9:30, 12 


WORKSHOP | 


Peer Contraception: Being Responsi+ 
ble, Student Health Center; 3pm 
| 


SAT 3/10 


MUSIC 


Vermont Symphony Orchestra: 
Mendelssohn - A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, Rimsky-Korsakov Russian 
Easter Overture, Zwilich - Symphony No. 
1, Tchaikovsky - Piano Concerto No. 1; 
Flynn; 8pm. 


West Point Gospel Singers: Newman; 
8pm. 

Let’s Do It, Let’s Call the Whole Thing 
Off: Musical Revue at Royall Tyler; 
8pm 


SUN 3/11 


FILM 


Notorious: Hitchcock, Fleming; 2pm. 


MUSIC 


Vermont Winds Concert: Music Bldg 
Recital Hall; 3pm. 


CLINIC 


Training with Weights: Body Condi- 
tioning Techniques and Safety Instruc- 
tion, Weight Room, $2, call x4485 to 
register; 7pm. 


LECTURE 


Printmaking: Fleming; 10am. 
“We Rest Our Case”: 
and cast holding discussion/summation 
of thé play, So. Burlington Library, 550 
Dorset St.; 7:30pm. 


director of Nuts _ 


MON 3/12 


MEETING 


Horse Club: Place TBA: 6pm. 
Union of Concerned Students: Marsh 
Lounge, Billings; 7:30pm. 


SEMINAR 


“Extracellular Matrix and Differentia- 
tion of Schwann Cells”, 105 Marsh Life; 
4:10pm. 


LECTURE 


Aurore Chabot: Slide Lecture on her 
work, 414 Williams; Spm. 


VIDEO 


“Rills Roll Down Hills: Perspectives on 
Interdisciplinary Curriculum", Memorial 
Lounge, Waterman; 4pm. 


MEETING 


Pot Luck: hors de’ouevres for Art Ma- 
jors, 418 Williams; 5pm. 

Intervarsity Christian Fellowship: 
426 Waterman; 7pm. 

Marnatha Full Gospel Christian 
Fellowship: 301 Pomeroy; 7pm. 


Caduceus: Billings North Lounge; 
7pm. 
WORKSHOP 

Career Planning: Bailey/Howe 


Library conference room; 4pm. 


CLASSIFIEDS 


TUES 3/13 


MEETING 


SA Senate: Billings North Lounge; 
5:30pm. 


Al-Anon: 115 Rowell, 7:30pm., 


LECTURE 


“Alveolar Macrophages and Immune 
Mechanisms in Asbestosis”:  C-219 
Given; 12:15pm. 

“Sructure and Function of Connec- 
tive Tissue Systems in Striated 
Muscle”, C-219 Given; 4pm. 


“Trends in Contemporary Theatre”: 
Oscar G. Brockett at Royall Tyler: 8nm 


MISC 


Reading: Elizabeth Spencer from her 
work, John Dewey Lounge, Old Mill; 
8pm. 

Children's Crafts: 
3:15pm. 


Fletcher Library; 


Workshop: Changing Eating Habits; 


Losing Weight, meet Mon. & Wed. 
3-5pm SHC 2nd floor lounge, pre- 
register x3350, 3/12 through 4/18. 


RACE 


Cross Country Ski: 


register Saturday at 9am at Guttergon; 
lam. 


ART 


“Art/Life One Year Performance”. | 
Fleming; 8pm. ¢ 


WORKSHOP 


Nonviolence Workshop: 179 N. Pro. | | 
spect St.; 10am. 


WORKSHOP 


Open Class with Elizabeth Spencer: 
John Dewey Lounge, Old Mill: 
] 2:30pm. 

“Career Life Style Exploration”: John 
Dewey Lounge, Old Mill; 4:30pm. 


ONGOING EXHIBITS 

Clay Installation: Bonnie Katz, The 
Gallery L/L; reception 3/9 at 5pm, 
through 3/15. 


Shérman; Francis. Colburn . Gallery; } 
through 3/16. ‘ 
Watercolors: by Corless Blakely, 
Lower Lobby Royall. Tyler; through 
SIGBE 

Paintings and Constructions: by 
Steve Niemiec, Craftsbury Room Royal: 
Tyler, through 3/31. 


HELP WANTED 


COUNSELORS: CAMP WAYNE, 
Co-ed northeast Penna. Interviews 
arranged. Unusual opportunity. 570 
Broadway, Lynbrook, N.Y. 11563. 
(Include your telephone number). 


COUNSELORS WANTED for well 
established children’s camp in Nor- 
thern Vermont. We’re looking for 
talented, experienced, patient, and 
enthusiastic people between ages 
18-25 to work in such areas as ten- 
nis, soccer, arts & crafts, water- 
front, cooking, music, dance, ar- 
chery, videotaping and office. 
Please send resume and photo to: 
Personel Office, Advantage Pt. Inc., 
292 S.Union St. Burlington, Vt. 
0541. For further information call 
Lea Demarest at X2665. 

"ERSEAS JOBS: Summerl/year 
round. Europe, S.America, 
Australia, Asia. All fields. 
$500-$1200 monthly. Sightseeing. 
Free info. Write IJC Box 52-VT 1, 
Corona Del Mar, CA 92625. 


BOSTON ADVENTURE: Explor- 
opportunities of exciting city while 
working as live in childcare worker. 


Many openings, one year commit- 
ment. Allene Fisch, Childcare 
Placement Service, 149 
Buckminster Road, Brookline, 
Mass.02146. 617-566-6294. 


FOR SALE 


JEEP CHEROKEE 1978, 4WD 6 


cylinder, tan, runs great. $1,850. or 
best offer. Dan 864-6109. 
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YAMAHA TRI-MOTOR 200 1983, 
used one year-in good shape has 
carrying racks. Asking $1,000.00. 
Call 453-3084. 


1978 FORD ROAD TRIP VAN. 
Runs great and well maintained 
stereo, CB, stove, fridge, sink, 
bunks, panelled, carpeted, in- 
sulated and much more. Call Mike 
at 862-4844. 


GOOD USED STEREOS: Bought 
and sold. Audio exchange, 863-3711. 
8:30am-5:30pm. Tuesday through 
Saturday. 


SAILBOARDS AND AC- 
CESSORIES: New and used 
models, and trade ins accepted. 
When you talk to us, you’re talking 
to the experts. For info write or call 
NESCO. Box 134, Bondville, Vt. 
05340. 874-4178. 


MISC 


ATTENTION ROAD TRIPPERS! 
Look for UVM’s mobile home 
Fraternity Row in ‘The Button” 
parking lot on March 21 in Ft. 
Lauderdale. Caravan South leaves 
Vermont on March 16. For more in- 
fo write ‘‘Road Trip” C/O box 59 SA 
Office Billings Center. 


BIG BROTHERS AND SISTERS 
wanted to work with some special 
kids starting now and continuing 
through the summer and beyond. If 
you are interested, contact Eileen 
Ihrig 864-0538. 


‘125’ 


LOST: Beige hand knit mittens th > 
week of 2/26. Have personal valur- 
Reward. Call Corrinne X2669. 


SAILING ADVENTURE aboard the 
Bill of Rights, June 10-23. $450/week 
includes sailing, marine biology 
along New England coast aboard 
schooner. Contact Mark 
Pendergrast, Spray Adventures, 
RD 2, Box 1631, Stowe, VT 05672, 
253-4159 evenings. 


SUMMER IN NEWPORT. Rooms 
available in Bellview Ave Mansion. 
May 15-Sept. 15. Close to beaches, 
tennis courts. Cliff walk and har- 
bour front activities. $225/month 
per person. Utilities with kitchen 
privileges. Call Rob or Ken, 
Bellview Realtors, 63 Bellview Ave, 
Newport RI. 401-849-6084(3109). 


WANTED: 3 bedroom apartment 5 


min. from UVM campus. Call 
656-3003 ask for Lori C. 
$150 REWARD for information 


leading to the lease of a 4-5 bedroom 
apt/house near UVM for the ’84-’85 
school year. Call 863-2835. 


SERVICES 


LOWEST AIRFARES TO EUROPE 
and we have them! Call Campus 
Travel-Tollfree: 800-243-6000. 


GOING ON SABATICAL? Need 
your house taken care of? Special 
Educator and College Student look- 
ing for a house sitting position. Call 
after 7pm at 253-4743. 


COLLEGE COSTS A PROBLEM? 
Let our computerized scholarship 
service locate scholarships for you. 


Details: Services SD, 5120 Ed. 
Montpetit 9, Montreal, Canada 
H3W 1R2. . 


PROFESSIONAL TYPING SER- 
VICE. Call Jill at 863-5616. 


TYPIST: ‘fast, responsible, profes- 
sional. $.85 per page. Call Beth at 
863-5989 before 11pm. 


PERSONALS 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY BADER! 
Remember: uhp, uhp, uhp, uhp, 
uhp. Babee, shiite moslem: Family 
Hour Forever. Love Bass and Bath. 


GRAPE GATSBY: Here’s licking at 
you, kid. Mr.P. 


BOB: Gully’s tux pants a little 
short; need some tailoring. Con- 
firmed reception at Bagel Bakery. 
Jeanne says NO gefilte fish! 
Bachelor party at the Love Mill. 
Guess who’s in the cake? Bye, Bob. 
L,C & M. 


TO THE MEN OF ‘DAY IN 
COURT?’: Congrats Messiah and Mo 
the promo. Remember your roots. 


TO THE SHREW: Remember Mon- 
days come once a week, but love, 
ahh, that comes but once in a 
lifetime. 
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BOB: (The Geography Major). I 
don’t know your last name, But I 
wish I did. You don’t know my last 
name, And I wish you did. LOST 
you at the G.E. Credit Union Party 
Last Saturday. All I know is you’rea 
bartender who makes a good Rum 
and Pepsi (without the lime). Wish 
we could have talked more. If 
FOUND, write to St.Michael’s Col- 
lege, Box 3361 or call me at FAH. 
-Judi (a.k.a. Sam.) 


TO THE TURDETTES: Don’t 
worry, the TP’s on the way. 


TO JERRY’S KIDS: If you don’t do 
it by five in the morning this week, 
you won’t get any humina, humina 
for another week. 


TO THE LADY IN MY LIFE: 37 
Down; six letters ; Queen of 
PMTland. 


TO AKEEM THE SCOPING 
MACHINE: I may join you eaters 
MAZE 


KISS: You are the greatest room 
mate and a beautiful one at that. 
WAIT! I think, yes, I’m sure there is 
an ech...ech...ech...echo in here: 
-Love always, SKY. 


ST. LOUIS: Doug Wickenheiser, 
Lonnie Smith, Curtis Greer, Be 

Federko, Willie McGee, Tootie Rob- 
bins: just six more reasons why the — 
place is one of the havens of the | 
western hemisphere. 


. 
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Canadian: Film/Video Artist: Tom}... 
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| scholarship Reward 
Donald E. Sommer/A. J. 

on git Industrial Relations 

- scholarship will be awarded to a 
student who is enrolled in a Master 
degree program in Industrial Rela 
tions or Human Resource Manage 

» ment. Application deadline is April 
1, 1984. For applications contact 
the Financial Aid Office, 330 
Waterman oF write: Education 
Trust Fund, 1730 .North Lynn 
Street, Arlington, VA 22209. 

/___ +. == 595) ok ae 


Church Services 


7 Beginning March 11 the Greater 
Burlington Tabernacle will conduct 
‘Sunday morning church services at 

} 10:30 a.m. in the Waterman build- 
ing, room 400. The tabernacle is a 
new Free Will Baptist Church 
organizing here in Burlington under 
the leadership of pastor Ronnie L. 
Williamson. 
oe Sa 

| Security Guard Needed 


Wanted:.Security Guard. $3.35 
hour. Must be available on 
Saturday mornings from 8:00-1:00 
p.m. Start immediately! Call Rick 
Farnham for further information, 


| x3074. 


Induction 

An upcoming event for Phi 
Alpha Theta (honor society in 
| history): March 9 — 4:10 p.m. 
Memorial Lounge. Induction of 
new members. Guest speaker: pro- 
fessor Thomas Spinner who will 
lecttre on ‘‘Ireland’s Twentieth- 
Century Fight for Independence.” 
A wine and cheese party follows. 
Guests are warmly welcome. 


Bill Kreml 


Presidential candidate Bill 
Krem] -will speak:.-on -Thursday, 
March 8 from 3:00 to 4:30 p.m. in 
104 Aiken. He will make a brief 
address, followed by some com- 
ments by professor Kenneth 
Holland and then a question and 
answer period. All are invited to 
attend. 


Women’s Loan 


A Loan Fund for Women in 
Engineering Studies is sponsored by 
the Business and _ Professional 
Women’s Foundation for women in 
their final two years of an engineer- 
ing program. 

hikes Application deadline is May 

| 1, 1984. For applications contact: 

| Loan Fund for Women in Engineer- 
ing Studies, BPW Foundation, 2012 
Massachusetts Avenue, NW, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20036. 


Drug Workshop 
Champlain Drug and Alcohol 


| Services, Inc. is offering a series of. 


four workshops on Populations 
with Specific Needs. These work- 
shops will provide information on 
the treatment and prevention of 
Substance abuse among the Psychia- 
trically Disabled, Vietnam Veter- 
4ns, the Mentally Retarded, and the 


_tiderly. 


I GUESS TUS IS AS 
hy Goo A TIME AS ANY 
[0 TURN THE CLASS OVR To 
j | | OR VisinG Pup, DR. DAVID 
| SessiFeR, FRom Hag. VARD, WHO 
) WL BE TREATING THe séiECr 
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Workshops will be held at 
Champlain Drug and Alcohol Ser- 
vices, Inc., 45 Clarke Street, Bur- 
lington, from 1 to 5 p.m. There 
is a $7.50 registration fee for each 
workshop, $25 for the series. 
Pre-registration is appreciated. 
Interested persons may contact 
Champlain Drug and Alcohol Ser- 
vices, Inc. at 862-5248. 


Wellness Center 


Learn skills in changing eating 
patterns and _ habits, discover 
options and begin losing weight. We: 
will help you set up a realistic 
exercise program and learn about 
healthier foods, and make perman- 
ent lifestyle changes. The Wellness 
Promotion Center at the Student 
Health Services is offering a Weight 
Control Workshop on Monday and 
Wednesday afternoons from 3-5 
from March 12-April 18. Pre- 
registration is required. Please call 
656-3350. 


Free Films 


The Union of Concerned Stu- 
dents will show the following 
movies FREE! March 8 — Laven- 
der, In the Best Interests of the 
Children.and Bottle Babies. March 
15 — How the West Was Won — 
And Honor Lost and Martin Luther 
King Jr., From Montgomery to 
Memphis. March 29 — Navajo: The 
Last Red Indians and From These 
Roots. April 5 — Albert Einstein: 
The Education of a Genius. April 


12 — South Africa: The White 
Laager. April 19 — _ Georgia 
O'Keefe, and Killing Us Softly. 


April 26 — If You Love This Planet, 
and Americas in Transition. The 
films will be shown Thursdays at 
7:30 in Marsh Lounge, Billings. 


Sugar on Snow | 


Everyone is invited to attend 
Sugar on Snow parties at the Green 
Mountain Audubon Nature Center, 
Huntington, Vt. The parties will be 
held on four separate Sundays from 
1-4 p.m. on March 11, March 18, 
March 25, and April 1, 1984. 


Crew Club Advisor 
Needed 


The newly formed Crew Club is 
in need of a faculty advisor. No 
expertise necessary, just an interest 
in a fun and fascinating sport. 
Please contact Bryan at 862-0462 
or Elaine at 862-7910. * 


sé 


Pre-med Meeting 


Caduceus, the pre-med club, 
will be holding a general meeting on 
Wednesday, March 14, at 7:00 p.m. 
in the North Lounge of Billings. 
There are some other items on the 
agenda including our plans for a 
running and biking biathlon during 
UHS Wellness Promotion Week, and 
a tour of Mary Fletcher Hospital. 
Call Mary at x3089 or Mitch at 
658-0156. 


THANK YOU. PROFESSOR SCHMIDT... I 
NEVER REALLY KNOW HOW TO BEGIN 

A LECTURE To AN UNFAMILIAR CLASS, 

NOT KNOWING YOUR FORMAL BACKGROUND 
(N PHYSIOLOGY... SINCE THIS IS A 200 
LEVEL ZOOLOGY CLASS, T GUESS T 
CAN START OW A SLIGHTLY HiGHER 
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CAMPUS NOTES 


Eating for Energy 
A talk on “Eating for Perfor- 


Pre-registration will begin Saturday 
at 9:00 in front of Gutterson 
Fieldhouse. 


mance and Maximum Personal Sailing Club 


Energy”’ will take place March 8, 
7:30-9:00 in the Student Health 
Center Lounge. Learn about what 
you eat and what you should eat to 
enjoy the vast benefits good nutri- 
tion can give you and the dramatic 
changes better food choices can 
make in your life. 


C.H.U.C.K 


Mrs. Eileen Stevens, founder of 
C.H.U.C.K. (Committee to Halt 
Useless College Killings) will be 
speaking at the Ira Allen Chapel on 
Tuesday, March 18, at 7:30 p.m. 
This event is free and open to the 
public. Following the death of her 


}son, Chuck, in a 1978 hazing inci- 


dent, Eileen Stevens has waged a 


-national campaign to eliminate all 
/hazing practices. Mrs. Stevens has 


lectured at hundreds of campuses 
and was recently named one of the 
ten Women of the Year by the New 
York Daily News. 


Al-Anon Meeting 


Al-Anon now meets on campus 
Tuesdays at 7:30 p.m. in 115 
Rowell. This group is designed to 
help those whose lives are affected 
‘oy the obsessive drinking of a 
family member or “friend. Come 
check it out. 


X-Country Race 


A 4-6 km cross country ski race 
for the whole UVM community will 
be held Saturday, March 10 at 
11:00 a.m. on the golf course by 
Redstone. 


The UVM Sailing Club will be 
having a general meeting on Thurs- 
day, March 8 at 7:30 p.m. in 
Billings North Lounge. 


M.C. for Beautiful Bodies 


The Recreational Sports Office 
is looking for an MC (master of 
ceremonies) for the 1984 Body 
Beautiful Contest, Student Divi- 
sion. The contest will be held at 
7:00 p.m., Thursday, April 19 at 
Patrick Gymnasium. Qualifications 
should include public speaking 
ability, sense of humor and prefer- 
ably, knowledge of body building. 
Those interested, please contact 
Jeanne Hulsen, 656-4485 at the 
Recreational Sports Office. A small 
honorarium will be provided. 


Central American Week 


March 18-24 is Central Ameri- 
can week. A nonviolence training/ 
workshop to _ prepare for the 
Burlington area action will be 
held at 10 a.m. Saturday, March 10, 
at the Friends Meeting House, 179 
N. Prospect St. 


‘Control Your Weight 


The Wellness Promotion Center 


.of the Student Health Center is 


offering two weight control work- 
shops, starting 2/7 on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays for five weeks at 3-5 
p.m. and starting 3/12 on Mondays 
and Wednesdays at 3-5 p.m. 

Call x3350 to register or 
for more information. 


CAREER CORNER 


Seniors wishing to interview with the following corpora- 
tions or organizations must have a credentials file set up 
at the Center for Career Development and must submit a 
resume for each, in person, at the CCD on the following 


dates: 
Beth Israel Hospital 
Vermont Marble Co. 
Thomas J. Lipton Co. 
Agway 


March 7-9 
March 7-9 
March 12-14 
March 9-14 


Workshops: 


Tuesday, March 13 
Wednesday, March 14 


Interview Workshop, 3-5pm CCD. 
Resume Workshop, 3-5pm CCD. 
Career Resources at Bailey/Howe 
Library, 4-5:30 in B/H Projection 
Room. 


Wednesday, March 14 


Employer Information Sessions: 


Monday, March 12 McNeil Consumer Products, 7-9pm 
L/L Fireplace Lounge. 

Ames Department Stores, L/L B216, 
7-9pm. 

Special Announcement: 


Tuesday, March 13 


Monday, March 12 


University of Denver Publishing In- 
stitute Group Information Session. 
1-3pm in Blundell House. 


Center for Career Development 
322 South Prospect Street 
656-3450. Peace Corp sign-up will be March 12-16 at CCD. 


THE THYROID GLAND CAN BE STuDED 
QUITE WELL EMPLOYING SIMPSONS RULE 
AND THEN DEALING WITH SEVERAL FORMS OF 
THE (NTEGRAL CALCULUS, ARGUING THEN 
FROM DAVID HUME'S Posrtion AND 
ARRIVING AT A PHILOSOPHICAL AND 
HISTORICAL CONTEXT, FROM WHENCE We 
AVY EXAMINE THE SOCIOLOGICAL KAMIFICATIONS 


WAKE ME UP WHEN He 
GOES OFF ON A ZODLOGICAL 
TANG ENT... 


OF A PURE ARISTOTELIAN APPROACH, 
AND THEN, THROUGH VECTOR ANALYSIS... 


Then get in on the ground floor in our undergraduate officer 
commissioning program. You could start planning on a career like the 


men in this ad have. And also have some great advantages like: 
@ Earning $100 a month during the school year 

@ As a freshman or sophomore, you could complete your basic 
training during two six-week summer 


sessions and earn more than $1100 


during each session 


@ Juniors earn more than $1900 dur- 
ing one ten-week summer session 
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@ You can take free civilian flying lessons 

@ You're commissioned upon graduation 

If you're looking to move up quickly, look into the Marine Corps 
undergraduate officer commissioning program. You could start off 
making more than $17,000 a year 


Want to move 
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MTVand the Video Invasion 


ABOVE: Michael Jackson’ s trend-setting videos will be available on Cox Cable in Burl- said MTV was “‘very well taken”’ 


ington by the end of the year, Abs ins Public Service Board approval. 
BELOW: MTV regulars. 


Mex Jagger’ looks surly. Hair 
askew, a sneer forming on_ his 
celebrated: lips, he ambles toward 
the center of the screen. His mes- 
sage, however, is not what one 
‘would expect from the androgy- 
nous leader of the Rolling Stones. 
Instead of singing or _ deliver- 
ing a trademark discourse on sex or 
drugs, he gazes directly into the 
camera and says, “I WANT MY 
MTV.” 

So, apparently, do a lot of 
other people. The 24-hour music 
video chan es) has enjoyed consi- 
derable success nationwide, and 
is doing well in some areas of 
Vermont. Despite its undeniable 
influence, however, MTV has yet to 
be inaugurated in Burlington. 

This could soon change. If the 
Vermont Public Service Board 
approves an anticipated 100 per- 
cent rate increase, Williston’s Cox 
Green Mountain Cable could bring 
MTV to Burlington by the end of 
the year. 

MTV (the initials stand for 
Music Television) has had a drama- 


‘Since “its inception in 1982, the 
brainchild of cable wunderkind 
Robert Pittman, has changed the 
way Americans perceive popular 
music. The station’s influence on 
record sales has been marked as 
well. Image-conscious bands like 
the Human League, Duran Duran, 
and the Stray Cats owe much of 
their success to initial exposure on 
the 24-hour channel. And although 
only 16 million. American homes 
are hooked up to cable operators 


a that carry MTV, the channel’s 


influence carries over to the main- 
stream. Sixty-three percent of the 
record-buying public said the chan- 
nel influenced their preferences, 
according to Rolling Stone. 

Despite its absence in Burling- 
ton, MTV has done well in other 
parts of Vermont. John Simms of 
Waitsfield Cable (which serves 
Waitsfield, Warren, and veto 


Pe 


that area, and had received ‘‘a 


tremendous response.”’ 


David Bowie 


- By Dan Williams 


Waitsfield Cable offers MTV as 
part of. a basic cable package, 
making it difficult accurately to 
gauge the channel’s . popularity. 
However, Simms added that at least 
half of Waitsfield Cable’s sub- 
scribers had requested an FM 
simulcast hookup, which is heavily 
favored by MTV devotees. 

Such success in comparatively 
smaller markets has led many to 
speculate about why the channel 
isn’t available in Burlington, the 
number 99 media market in the 
nation. “It’s the nature of cable 
technology,” said Cox Cable gener- 
al manager Robert Hart in a recent 
Cox Cable News interview. ‘Cable 
systems are built for a certain 
channel capacity. If you want to 
expand that capacity, you have to 
rebuild the system.”’ 

Cox’s current plans are to 
expand their. current 35-channel 
capacity to a revamped 53-channel 
system. To enact the _ project, 
which will cost an estimated $10 
million, the corporation must 
secure approval from the ee 


tie-effect»on .the: music,.industry:.:pyplic’ ~Service“Board: kings 


slated for April 2-6 will address the 
estimated rate hike of roughly $6 a 
month, as well as the feasibility of a 
53 channel system. 

Cox executives are optimistic 
about the proposed expansion, 
which tentatively includes MTV, 
the USA Network, and Boston’s 
WSBK-TV, among other stations. 
‘Everything that can be done with 
a cable system will be possible with 
our rebuilt system,’ Cox president 
David R. Van Valkenburg told the 
Burlington Rotary Club February 
13. 

Although “Cox Cable will lack 
the capacity to carry MTV at least 
until the end of the year, the 
channel’s influence is still being felt 
locally. The installation of videos at 
downtown bars, as well as the 
emergence of programming .like 
Friday Night Videos and HBO’s 
Video Jukebox, has considerably 
heightened the medium’s visibility. 


See MTV, page 16 


Official sponsor of the 
< 984 U.S. Olympic Team. 
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This article was submitted to 
the Vermont Cynic two weeks ago 
by a former UVM student. Mr. 
Huidekoper did not graduate from 
UVM, and his reflections on college 

follow. = 8 

By PETER HUIDEKOPER, JR. 
I often thought I was majoring 
-| in depression at college, so I feel 
_ quite sympathetic when I hear that 

a number of my former high school 

students are finding college not 

only less than what they had hoped 
‘it might be, but far worse. Sopho- 
more slump or months of fierce 
| introspection and self-doubt have 
set in with a number of them, and 
_ they are unhappy and restless and 
‘ready to leave — but unsure of 
where else to go. 
‘I am sad to hear it, but not 
surprised. Many adults — especially 
those who haven’t been — imagine 
college as a four-year frolic, a time 
. of uninterrupted irresponsibility, as 
a hedonist’s heaven or as an inquisi- 
tive mind’s endless delight. They 
| cannot imagine anyone fortunate 
| enough to be at a good university 
or college, with so much freedom 
to do as you please and with so 
few obligations, where your dead- 
| lines and commitments involve 
| Papers, labs, tests — and not people, 
why anyone could be unhappy in 
such an environment. 

Some adults are even more 
| ritical: they don’t understand why 
college students should complain at 
| all. These adults say they aren’t 
» &ateful enough; they are a bunch 
of spoiled brats who ought to be 
More thankful for the enormous 
| Ptivilege of receiving a higher 


| education here in America; they 


: | sho 1 realize how lucky they are 
_ When so many of their peers would 


“#0ve to have the same opportunity 


When College Offe 
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— but can’t afford it. These kids 
damned well better be happy, they 
say — and if they’re not they better 
not expect any sympathy from 
them. 


Such judgments, however, often 
fail to see why a 19- or 20-year-old 
can begin to doubt the value of a 
college education. 


What sense of, satisfaction can 
you feel whén a professor returns a 
paper with a few comments, and a 
grade? When I was in college, 
whether that grade was an A or a D, 
it always struck me as a rather 
insignificant figure, incredibly pal- 
try in the light of all the upheaval 
in the world surrounding us at that 
time. What was the meaning of a Ct+ 
beside the anti-war movement, 
Presidential campaigns, the assassi- 
nation of Dr. Martin Luther King, 
Jr., the north end of our city on 
fire, rioting, boiling over with 
hatred? Whatever our social con- 
cern or political beliefs, many of us 
find it hard not to want to feel that 
we are doing more with our lives 
than having some sort of unspoken 
dialogue with four or five teachers, 
with these quiet little judgments on 
the last page of our essays — “‘Not 
bad, your feeling for- Keats is 
obvious, and your observations on 
‘Ode to a Nightingale’ are good, and 
at times original. Still many prob- 
lems in organization, .and. the 
writing is often unclear, weak.”’ — 
and that’s it. To work for 20 hours 
on a paper and then to receive these 
pungent three-line © comments 
always struck me as a rather absurd 
way to spend my time. It seemed 
much too private- an affair, it 
touched no one’s life but my own, 
and it gave mé none of the rewards 


that many of us at that age so 
desperately need. 

So, like many college students, 
I spent a lot of time with friends, 
feeling that there, at least, how you 
lived your life, how well you 
listened and cared, had its own 
reward. Emotionally I needed those 
late-night bull sessions — so-called 
study breaks that became more 
important than our studies them- 
selves — as some sort of link with 
reality, with real human beings and 
their worries and fears. 


And yet the dread of all that 
reading to catch up on and all those 
papers to write constantly demand- 
ed that I choose between people 
and books, and I hated college for 
insisting that I make such a choice. 
In forcing me to look out for 
number one, demanding of me — as 
it does of all college students — that 
I enter into a terribly selfish con- 
tract, it was assumed that I would 
be content to commit myself to 
this dry, sterile, cyclical little world 
of classes-books-papers-exams-and- 
grades. It is natural, and quite 
understandable, I hope, that many 
college students should feel not 
only frustrated — but guilty, too, 
about having to make this choice 
day after day. 


Parents and professors often 
watch this battle helplessly, unsure 
of what they can say.or do to give 


_ college students a greater sense of 


meaning in their lives. Although I 
have no answers, one line from 
Tolstoy struck me deeply during 
one of my sojourns away from 
college: ‘“‘There is no true happiness 
except in making others happy.”’ I 
realized then that it is often in the 
nature of living your life in such a 
void for four years, without a 


Lenker. Stl Forge 


rs Few Rewards 


chance to give of yourself ina more 
satisfying way that is permitted in 
the ritualistic world of books- 
papers-tests, etc. of college, that 
accounts for a lot of the despair felt 
by college students. The desire to 
give to others, to contribute, is held 
back — and one must deny much 
that is selfless and generous and 
warm, in order to be a good stu- 
dent. It is a compromise that is 
ultimately very unsatisfying, and, 
for many, very depressing. 

They should know, though, 
that they are not alone, and that 
they have good cause for some of 
their frustrations. It is not for 
someone like’ me, with my own 
rather spotted college record, to— 
offer advice. I only know that 
leaving can sometimes be the best 
way to have a chance to take some 
responsibility, to give to others, to 
stop spinning your wheels with 
your endless questions — and in 
making others a little happier, to 
find yourself rewarded, useful — 


achieving a sense cf pride none of 
those papers and grades could ever 
offer — and sometimes even dis-- 
covering a genuine reason for.more 
education, for heading back to 
school. 

College isn’t the right place for 
every young person, and college 
administrators, professors, and 
parents must respect that, and 
allow young people to march to the 
best of their own drummer. until 
the academic world makes sense 
again. If and when it does, then 
they can.go back and learn with the 
commitment and sense of purpose 
they had lost — a commitment and 
enthusiasm a number of college 
students I know have already lost — 
and are now searching for, in some 
pain, ° 
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/f LIVE ENTERTAINMENT 


Friday March 16th 5-7:30 
f Nancy Beaven Je 
Friday March 23rd 5-7:30 
Dirty Sneakers A! 
Friday March 30th 5-7:30 
Robert Resnick 
Guinness, Harp & Murphy’s Whiskey 
ALL MONTH Special Prices — $1.50 
655-9081 
56 Main Street « Winooski 


Hot Cider A Warm Staff 
Hot Toddies and Wonderful Food 
24 Hot Drinks —-185 Pearl, Burlington 


SUMMER JOB 
Cape Cod,Martha’s Vineyard,and 
Nantucket have thousands of good 
paying jobs available to students 
and teachers this summer. 

A Directory listing these jobs by 
employer also has housing info 
and job application forms. 

For an.immediate copy of the 
1984 Directory,send $3.00 
(includes I'st Class Postage and 
handling) to: 


CAPE COD SUMMER JOB BUREAU 
Box 594,Room’809 
Barnstable Ma.02630 


STUDENT 
AIRFARES 


ROUND TRIP FROM 


LONDON $348 
PARIS $378 
MADRID $399 
LUXEMBORG $469 
AMSTERDAM $448 
ZURICH $398 
STOCKHOLM $350 
CARACAS $293 
BOGOTA $429 


MISTRAL SAILBOARDS 


SOME FUNBOARDS HAVE ALL THE FUN 


The Mistral Maui introduces you to the delights of 
funboard sailing,power jibes, foot steering, tight turns, 
and wave riding. With its volume of 200 litres, 
“fully retractable centerboard,and sliding mast 

track,the Maui can still be used in light breezes, 


even by first timers 
‘ 


Come see all the MISTRAL SAILBOARDS 
at CHIOTTS! 


Look for Mistral’s red dot. It’s red hot! 


67 Main St. 
862-8383 


The new police recruits. 
Call them slobs. 
Call them jerks. 
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Call them gross. 


tr 


Just don’ t call them 
when eiie re in trouble. 


LICE ACADEMY 


What an Institution! 


“POLICE ACADEMY” a PAUL MASLANSKY propuction 


STARRING STEVE GUTTENBERG « KIM CATTRALL + BUBBA SMITH - AND GEORGE GAYNES As COMDT. LASSARD 


STORY BY NEAL ISRAEL & PAT PROFT + SCREENPLAY BY NEAL ISRAEL & PAT PROFT anp HUGH WILSON 


| | RESTRICTED <2! 
R a} 17 REQUIRES ACCOMPANY! LI 
ARENT OR ADULT GUARDIAN 
i 


PRODUCED BY PAUL MASLANSKY = pirectep By HUGH WILSON = @@ a woo COMPANY LAS 


266-1926 
Council Travel/CIEE 


now srs OPENS AT THEATERS EVERYWHERE ON MARCH 23. 


729 Boylston St.suite 201 
Boston Ma 02116 
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By ALEX STIMPSON 

Kileen Stevens was informed in 
the winter of 1978 that her son 
Chuck had died in a hazing accident 
at Alfred University in upstate New 
York. The probable cause of death, 
a pathologist told Mrs. Stevens, was 
acute alcohol-poisoning and expo- 
sure. “I can tell you that he con- 
sumed a hell of a lot of booze. 1 can 
also tell you he consumed an 
incredible mixture of alcohol,’’ the 
pathologist told Mrs. _ Stevens. 
“Quite frankly, I don’t know how 
he got it down his throat.”’ 

The pathologist would later tell 


‘Mrs. Stevens that when her son’s 


body was cut open at the autopsy, 
he almost passed out from the smell 
of the alcohol mixture in Chuck’s 
stomach. 

As the result of the tragedy, 
Mrs. Stevens formed CHUCK, the 
Committee to Halt Useless College 
Killings. CHUCK’s purpose is to 
research hazing incidents and to 
inform universities, fraternities, and 
state legislatures of the seriousness 
of the hazing problem. 

Mrs. Stevens related her story 
and the meaning of her personal 
crusade to a large crowd of mostly 
fraternity and sorority members in 
the Ira Allen Chapel Tuesday night. 

The fatal abuse of Chuck 
Stevens came at the hands of a local 


fraternity called Klan Alpine. ‘In 


his words it was Alfred University’s 
oldest and most prestigious frater- 
said Mrs. Stevens. 

The first night of hell week nine 
new pledges had waited in their 
respective. dormitories until they 
were picked up by active members. 
Then thgpledges were taken down 
to the parking lot and asked to get 
in the trunk of a car, three in a 
trunk. They were each given a pint 
of\Jack Daniels, a six-pack of beer, 
and a bottle of wine, and demanded 
to drink it all before their car ride 
was finished. 

When the car pulled to a halt at 
the fraternity house, the trunk was 
opened. Two boys were vomiting, 
but Chuck had passed out. An older 
member of the house was told to 
look after Chuck, who was placed 


in someone’s bed. However, the. 


house member continued to drink 
heavily and he too passed out. 

Panic started when Chuck was 
later discovered during a pledge 
check. ‘“‘Chuck was blue... help was 
summoned. A _ doctor and an 
ambulance arrived, but it was too 
late. Chuck was pronounced dead 

on the scene,” said Mrs. Stevens. 


Citizens Resist Three Percent Monthly Phone Tax 


Last year the tax was 
Consumers pay a federal » again schediled to be elimi- 


By TORY RILEY 


GLENN RUSSELL 


PLEDGE HAZING: The Dean of Students office has made an effort to 
raise fraternity members’ awareness of the issue’s potential dangers. 


“It appears he was put on his 
back -in bed... his lungs filled with 
fluid beyond their capacity; he 
literally drowned in these fluids... 
His body went into shock, his heart 


«stopped; he didn’t have a chance,”’ 


the pathologist told Mrs. Stevens. 

‘Sure he was a damn fool to 
climb in that trunk. And I don’t 
know what he was thinking. I can 
only guess. These were his friends. 
He trusted them,” said Mrs. Ste- 
vens. ‘‘Maybe he thought he’d get a 
little sick, a little drunk. I am sure 
he felt others had been through it 
before; it would be over in the 
morning. He certainly did not 
expect to lose his life.’ 

Mrs. Stevens said she was not 
against fraternities. “I am anti- 
hazing. I am anti-abuse,”’ she said. 
What angers Mrs. Stevens is that the 
fraternity asked for Chuck’s trust 
and. that trust was abused — by 
hazing. ‘“‘When I think of the word 
fraternity, I think of words like 


excise tax’ on fishing rods, 
tires, tobacco, and _ tele- 
phone use, but because of 
its origin and history as a 
war tax, some American 
individuals and _ businesses 
are resisting the 3 percent 
tax on their monthly phone 
bills. 


Telephone tax resis- 


~ tance began in 1966 when 


the tax was raised from 3 
percent to 10 _ percent 
because of increased 
defense spending due to the 
Vietnam War. A year earlier, 
Congress had approved a 
reduction from 10 percent 
to 3 percent, as well as the 
elimination of the tax by 
1969. 


6 ‘a 


nated, but ‘President Rea- 
gan raised it from 1 percent 
to 38 percent in order 
to lower the national deficit 
caused in part by past and 


_ present military spending,”’ 


said Kathy Levine of the 
National War Tax Resis- 
tance Coordinating Com- 
mittee (NWTRCC). 

‘During the Vietnam 
War at least 200,000 people 
resisted this tax. Although 
100 percent of it never 


- went for defense, it does go 


into a general fund, and 62 
percent of that goes into 
the military budget,’ said 
Levine. Individuals and 
businesses choose not to 


_ See TAX, page 8 i 
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friendship, honor, trust, purpose, 
and camaraderie. The word hazing 
just doesmt fit. It contradicts 
everything fraternities stand for, 
and it conflicts with everything 
fraternities were founded upon,” 
she said. 


Mrs. Stevens believes the frater- 
nity system “must: grow and 
strengthen...” and it must “learn 
from its mistakes and look forward, 
not backward.’ She asserts that 
members have a responsibility to 
uphold their fraternal ideals. Mrs. 
Stevens viewed the invitation to 
speak at UVM as “a very good 
sign,’ because UVM is a university 
at which a hazing death has yet to 
occur. 

“The fact that I’m here doesn’t 
indicate there’s a problem on your 
campus, but rather a concern. This 
is a very positive sign,”’ she said. 

“About four years ago we 
started a major effort on this 


‘Adams. “‘It 
-through presenting the brothers 


Mother Recalls Death by Hazing 


campus to raise a consciousness 
level of members of fraternities ang 
sororities to the issues about 
hazing,” said UVM Dean of Student 
Keith Miser. Since that time, Miser 
believes, “hazing-related incidents 
have gone down.” 


In fall 1982, Miser sent a letter — 


dealing with. hazing to all Greek 
members. The 
fraternity members’ 
and personal 
confronting it. 

“What we’ve tried to do is to 
make everyone aware of the serious 
issue,’’ said Miser. ““Because secrecy 
is involved (in frats), it’s the frater- 
nity members who have the biggest 
impact on whether it’s happening 
or not.” 


moral, legal, 
responsibilities in 


Secrecy could have a negative — 


impact on pledge education, said 
Rick Davis, assistant director of 


student affairs for Greek affairs, 
“Hazing could be going on andno | 


one could ever know.’ 

A positive step toward preven- 
tion, Davis said, would be “for 
fraternities to work more closely 
with their national organization and 
alumni... and (to develop) progres- 


-sive, ‘sophisticated pledge pro- 


grams.’’ He said that some frater- 
nities are taking these steps. 
“Respect cannot be demanded 
through abuse, mental or physical,” 
said Sigma Nu _president- Ron 
‘should be earned 


with one’s good qualities.”’ 

Qualities, pledge chairman of 
Sigma Nu Chris Decker said “can 
pest be demonstrated by participa- 
tion an athletic and social activi- 
ties.’ 

tthe success ‘of a pledge program 
is based on the ability for all 
participants to work together with 
the brotherhood, said Delta Psi 
president Jim Donahue. ‘Pledges 


look back and realize how the 


simple, non-alcoholic activities can 
bring together so many people.” 
There has been a significant 
improvement in the UVM Greek 
system in recent years, said Miser. 
This year all the fraternities and 
sororities brought forward a speci- 
fic list of pledge activities. 
better the plans, the less likely 
there will be a problem,” he said. 
Even the. most. thorough plans, 
though, cannot guarantee that a 
flagrant hazing violation will not 
happen. “We need to assume 


that somewhere out there it may be | 


occurring,” said Davis.. “It’s all 
speculation.” e 
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By WILL SPRUANCE 

Senator Gary Hart 
proved Tuesday that his 
candidacy of “new ideas” is 
not a fluke by winning 

rimaries in Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Florida. 

However, former vice- 
president Walter Mondale, 
after losing the last four 
primaries to Gary Hart, 
received a much needed 
poost by winning primaries 
in Georgia and Alabama. 
“This proves my candidacy 
is very much alive; I have 
just put a stop to Hart’s 
momentum,”’ exclaimed 
Mondale. 

Hart, though, continued 
his dominance over the 
Northeast, where he has 
won primaries in five of the 
six New England states. 

Hart won a decisive 
victory in Massachusetts, 
where he captured 40 per- 
cent of the vote; Mondale 
received 26 percent and 
George McGovern received 
21 percent. In a state that 
has a large percentage of 
union workers, Hart was 
able to grasp victory from 
labor endorsed Walter Mon- 
dale. 

After finishing third in 
the Massachusetts primary, 
McGovern bowed out of the 
competition, keeping his 
promise of three weeks 
earlier to remove himself 
from the race if he finished 
worse than second. Massa- 
chusetts was the only state 
McGovern won in the 1972 
presidential election. 

In Rhode Island, Hart 
continued his lock on the 
Northeast, winning 46 per- 
cent of the vote. Mondale 
received 35 percent. It was 
originally thought Mondale 
would do better in Rhode 
Island because of the cam- 
paigning efforts of his son, 
who attends Brown Univer- 
sity in Providence. 
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Despite his impressive 
victories in the Northeast, 
Hart’s momentum was not 
enough to allow him a 
sweep of the pivotal South- 
ern primaries. Said Mon- 
dale, ‘“The race has changed 
from a 100 yard dash to a 
marathon.” 

Mondale won by a large 
margin in Alabama, receiv- 
ing 35 percent of the vote, 
whereas John Glenn and 
Hart tied for second with 
22 percent. The Reverend 
Jesse Jackson was fou*th 
with 20 percent. 

Paradoxicaliy, Mondale 
received strong support 
from organized labor in 
Alabama after failing to get 
its support in Massachu- 
setts. Mondale and Jackson 
split the black vote in 
Alabama. Glenn, who had 
hoped to rally conservative 
white Alabama voters, saw 
his campaign take a major 
nosedive, even if second was 
his highest finish. 

Mondale squeaked out a 
narrow victory over Hart in 
Georgia, winning 31 percent 
of the vote, compared to 
Hart’s 28 percent and Jack- 
son’s 21 percent. Jackson, 
who again became eligible 
for federal matching funds 
by winning 20 percent or 
more of the vote in both 
Georgia and Alabama, was 
able to rally 61 percent of 
the black vote in Georgia. 
That 61 percent consisted 
of votes- that Mondale 
would have received if Jack- 
son had not been in the 
primary, most agree. Mon- 
dale’s margin of victory 
over Hart would have been 
much greater had _ he 
received those black votes. 
Said Jackson, “I am im- 
pressed with our chances; 
we are moving up.”’ 

Although Jackson 
received 50 percent of the 


See MONDALE, page 8 


art and Mondale Split on Super Tuesday 


NECK AND NECK: Walter Mondale, above, won primaries in Georgia and Alabama 
Tuesday, a feat that haulted at four the winning streak of Gary Hart. Hart, never- 


theless, won Massachusetts, Rhode Island and Florida. 


Photos By GLENN RUSSELL 


65 Main Street. 
Burlington 
862-2289 
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18 Church St 


IT’S MEXICAN 
MONTH! 


Get a Dos Equis or a 
Marguerita for only 
a buck with one of our 


‘South o’ the Border SPECIALTIES! 
Try Our St.Patty’s Day Special 


Corned Beef and Cabage! 
CARBURS RESTAURANT 


Creative Sandwiches & Specialties. 
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This Summer 


June 25- 
August 3, 1984 


The German Summer School of the Atlantic 
at the University of Rhode Island 


German will be the sole language of communication and Ger- 
man life and culture the heart of this accredited intensive 
language program available at all levels 


Live and socialize in comfortabie surroundings, minutes away 
from Rhode Island's beaches and scenic Newport 


Earn 8 undergraduate or graduate credits 


Business people from international firms and those who 
simply want to learn or improve their German, may t ake advan- 
tage of this course. In order to accommodate professionals 
with limited time, it is possible to enroll in the program for 


either three or six weeks 


For details: Dr. Otto Dornberg, 
Depart ment of Languages, 
University of Rhode Island, 
Kingston, RI 02881 (401) 792-5911. 


Mondale Wins Geor 


Continued from page 7 
black vote in Alabama and 
the 61 percent in Georgia, 
he received only 1 percent 
of the white vote in these 
states. “It proves that black 
voters are more liberal 
towards whites than white 
voters are towards blacks,” 
said Jackson. 

Although it appeared 
Hart was rejected in Ala- 
bama .and Georgia, he 
claimed, ‘‘I don’t call a dead 
heat in Georgia and a 
second place in Alabama 
rejection; I won more votes 
today than any other can- 
didate and that includes in 
the South.”’ 

Indeed Hart did win the 
majority of votes cast, a 
showing that can largely b 


attributed to winning the 
populous state of Florida. It 
was thought that Mondale 
could win the state of 
Florida due to that state’s 
large number of over-65 
voters, a group that prefers 
Mondale to Hart. However, 
the voters between the ages 
of 34 and 44 overwhelm- 
ingly voted for Hart, assur- 
ing him of the victory. Hart 
showed Tuesday that he is a 
national candidate capable 
of winning anywhere in the 
country. 

In Super Tuesday’s five 
caucuses — Washington, 
Hawaii, Nevada, American 
Somoa and Oklahoma — 
CBS News projected that in 
Oklahoma Hart would win 


gia 


43 percent of the vote and 
Mondale 38 percent, 
Returns for the other cay. 
cuses had not been deter- 
mined. 

Hart’s momentum wil] 
face tough tests in the near 
future. Critical primaries jn 
Texas, California, Illinois, 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and New York are yet 
to come. “‘I expect it will be 
a fight all the way,” said 
Hart. 

In Michigan there is a 
strong concentration of 
United Auto Workers; Hart 
voted against the Chrysler 
bail out. But in Illinois, a 
state with a large, diversi- 
fied population, many 
believe Hart will win. 
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JESSE JACKSON: His 21 percent in Gcbieaia shakes sii eligible for federal funds. 


Telephone Tax Criticized 


Continued from page 6 

pay this tax because of 
“conscientious objection” 
and as a ‘“‘political state- 
ment.”’ : 

Because of the ‘“‘politi- 
cal motivation”’ during the 
Vietnam War, the Internal 
Revenue Service actively 
collected taxes from those 
who ‘“‘resisted.”’ ““The IRS 
still has legal grounds to 
collect these taxes, and 
though they can _ [take 
action], for the most part, 
they haven’t. They send 
some of us basic computer- 
ized tax due letters,” said 
Levine. 

It would cost the IRS 
hundreds of dollars to 
collect phone taxes from 


each resister, said both 
Levine and veteran phone 
tax resister Andrea Van 
Liew. Telephone tax resis- 
tance is therefore perceived 
as a low risk form of 
resistance. 


The phone company 
remains as detached as 
possible. “We don’t take 


any action. It’s between the 
government and the cus- 
tomer,’’ said Jim Lehane of 
New England Telephone in 
Burlington. 

The service representa- 
tives of N.E. Telephone in 
Burlington give varying 
responses when asked about 
resisting the phone tax. “‘I 
can’t advise you on this, 


Speak to the IRS. We have: 
to tax. It is our responsibi- 
lity;’’ said service represen- 
tative Theresa Childs. 


The NWTRCC advises 
those who do not want to 
pay this tax to “simply 
deduct the amount from 
your total bill each month 
and pay the balance due.” 
Andrea Van Liew recom- 
mends writing a brief posi- 
tion paper stating why 
payment for the federal tax 
is not included, and the 
NWTRCC says “‘to include a 
note each month explaining 
that you are paying the full 
bill less this tax to protest 
military spending.” ° 


You are cordially invited to’ 


the alley 


LUNCH, DINNER,LATE NIGHT FARE 


Show your college I.D. and receive a glass of wine 
with your dinner Sunday through Thursday. 


Across from City Hall,on the Marketplace in Burlington 


864—0854 


‘Student Refuge in 


By FORD VON WEISE 

Receiving rejection 
jetters from the University 
of Vermont is discouraging. 
Rather than giving up com- 
pletely on UVM, however, 
some students have ven- 
tured to Vermont to take 
courses through the Con- 
tinuing Education Division 
with an eye towards 
reapplying. . 

Although some students 
successfully accomplish this 
aim, others do not. “We are 
very careful to give a list of 
disadvantages to the student 
who wishes to pursue this 
course,” said Acting Direc- 
tor of Admissions Linda 
Kreamer. ; 

Whatever the eventual 
hope of the student is, the 
disadvantages cannot be 
overlooked. For  out-of- 
staters there is no financial 
aid available, no acceptance 
guarantee; and the prospect 
of not facing the same 
advising system. There are 
course restrictions. 

“We make sure students 
see other options available 
to them... and there may be 
good reasons to take cour- 
ses elsewhere,” said Krea- 
mer. 

Because there is an 
element ef chance involved 
with this process, Kreamer 
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sees problems arising when 
students are not admit- 
ted. The decision of what to 
do next is often difficult. In 
some cases students do 
continue to ‘take courses 
and reapply later. 


Students who do apply 
after taking courses at UVM 
are considered by Admis- 
sions as transfer students 
and are in competition with 
students who apply from 
other schools. A. student 
presently trying to get into 
the University through Con- 
tinuing Education’ said he 
was told that he had to 
present at least a 3.0 
average to be considered as 
a serious candidate. How- 


ever, he “‘got the impression 


they (Admissions) didn’t 
look too favorably upon 
people applying from Con- 
tinuing » Education.”’ More- 
over, he felt that the 
Admissions Office was not 
all that helpful. 


“We know that people 
turn around and there is a 
possibility of improving,” 
said Kreamer. She added, 
however, that the office 
does not encourage rejected 
students to pursue _ this 


course. If asked about it, “ 


though, the office will 
answer students’ questions. 
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As for the number of 
students who do pursue this 
avenue, Kreamer does not 
have precise figures but 
thinks that the Admissions 
Office ‘‘sees a good, but not 
a large number, of students 
coming from Continuing 
Education.”’ 


Of the roughly 2,000 
students who take ‘courses 
through Continuing Educa- 
tion, there are fewer than 
10 percent attempting to 
pursue this, said Acting 
Director Lynne Ballard. “‘I 
am aware of students who 
do it,’ she said, ‘“‘but we’re 
not really faced with a lot 
and we don’t spend a lot of 
time talking. about — it.” 
Because of these relatively 
low numbers, Kreamer and 
Ballard both perceive no 
major problems with stu- 
dents who do try to get in 
this way, but emphasize 
that there are no guarantees 
of admission. 


“They (Admissions) 
want to see something more 
substantial than a simple 
freshman candidate,’’ said 
an unidentified Continuing 
Education student. Com- 
bine this with the numerous 
disadvantages already listed 


and it is not all that easy to: 


get into the University. 
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Continuing Education 


Continuing Education 
students are not allowed to 
take more than two courses 


during the day and must 
take the remainder during 
the evening. And because 
degree students get first 
priority in courses, getting 
into certain courses can be 
tough on a student trying to 
select courses that demon- 
strate his or her ability 
while showing hard work in 
challenging courses. 


To compound the prob- 
lem, Continuing Education 
students do not have access 
to faculty advisors. Instead 
they have access to an 
informational advisor who 
is not a faculty member. 
Owing to this problem, the 
possibility exists that stu- 
dents might not take 
courses that best suit their 
needs or later requirements 
if they are admitted. 


“T’d be really  dis- 
appointed if I didn’t get in 
this time around,”’ said the 
unidentified student. ‘But 
I’ve been keeping in touch 
and a 38.0 average should 
help me,” he added. 

“It really makes my day 
when I hear of someone 
getting in through their 
hard: work and determina- 
tion,”’ said Ballard. @ 
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Burlington has a new newspaper and after its 
first issue that paper has its first enemy. The 
scenario would not be unusual except that the 
new kid on the block is a fledgling eight page 
paper staffed by high school students and its 
new enemy is the local branch of Gannett 
Corporation, The Burlington Free Press. 

In a Monday editorial, the Free Press 
accused the new Queen City Special of becom- 
ing a “political instrument for Sanders and his 
allies’”” and maintained that their argument was 
not “another example of the anti-Sanders bias of 
the Free Press.” But after an analysis of the Free 
Press’s objections, the Cynic feels compelled to 
refute their faulty reasoning and support the 
Queen City Special. 

To begin, the Free Press attacked the Queen 
City for not abiding by its stated objectives. 
Sponsored by the Mayor’s Youth Council, the 
Queen City combines the journalistic efforts of 


local high school students into one city wide’ 


publication. Given that only one local high 
school maintains a student newspaper, the 
Special was conceived to fill the gap and give 
more students an opportunity to experience 
journalism. To initiate the paper, the Mayor’s 
Youth Office offered initial funding and pro- 
vided professional, advisory assistance. 
Unfortunately, the Free Press misconstrued 
this helping hand as a guiding light. “Biases are 


It states expressly 
that government should not 


impede or interfere with the 


: today. 
Prayer in School 


To the Editor: 


bound to creep into such propaganda pieces,” 
the Free Press claimed, and they condemned the 
publication for being a “city-run newspaper 
which in all innocence pretends to be a means of 


providing information.” The Free Press accused _ 


the Mayor’s Youth Office of editorial control 
and yet cited no examples in the paper. Unsub- 
stantiated accusations shed more light on the 
credibility of the accuser than the accused. 

If the Free Press were making constructive 
criticism of the Queen City, they would have 
objected to one journalistic fault.in the Special’s 
first-issue. The editorial, properly labeled so, did. 
not appear to be written by or reflective of the 
student staff. Given the difficulty in encouraging 
contributors, much less. organizing an editorial 
staff, however, the discrepancy is understand- 
able. And given the content of the editorial, no 
objections of bias are credible. _ 

Pursuing another point, the Free Press 
charged the Queen City with unfair advertising 
practices. ‘Because the newspaper accepts 
advertising, it is competing with other privately 
owned community newspapers in the city for 
the limited amount of dollars that many busi- 
nesses have for advertising.” Given the size and 
fees of the Queen City Special, the charges seem 
ludicrous. - 

The Queen City Special uses ad revenue to 
support its non-profit organization, not to 


day’s mail ‘‘a special invita- 
tion” to join the Marine 


Army 
Corps Officer Training Pro- 


Panel). 


EDITORIAL | 


Free Press Wrong in Attacking Student Paper 


cadets”? (proceedings of the 


compete with the Free Press. The Special does 
not compete for profits; the advertising jg 
supplemental, much like the ads found on the 
back pages of any high school yearbook. 

Given the unsupported accusations of the | 
_ Free Press and their misinterpretation of the 
competitive versus the non-competitive market 
the Free Press editorial must be harshly criti, 
cized. Why does a newspaper of such size and | 
influence condemn so vigorously an attempt to 
encourage student journalism? The answer js 
simple: politics. Despite its claim to the con. 
trary, the Free Press exhibits a clear dislike of 
City Hall initiatives and in particular the Head of 
the Mayor’s Youth Office, Jane Driscoll. (The 
Free Press couJd not resist labeling Ms. Driscoll] 
as “Mayor Bernard Sanders’ friend, protege,” 
The Free Press chose to contrive political 
objections to the Special, rather than encourag- 
ing its obvious educational benefits. 

The Cynic donated the use of production ~ 
space and equipment for the first Queen City- 
Special, and if given the opportunity we shall do 
so again. The Queen City Special is neither an 
unfair commercial competitor, nor is it a propa- 
ganda vehicle for the Sanders administration. 
The Special is a student newspaper like many 
other student newspapers. It wrestles with the 
English language, struggles to meet its deadline, 
and provides a community service. 


Look around you. How 
often do you see signs 
reading ‘3 housemate’s 


ROTC = Advisory 


I read with interest your 
editorial entitled, ‘Prayer 
Should Be Kept Out of 
School.”’ I find it difficult 
to believe that your under- 
standing of the _ First 


Amendment is so incredibly - 


distorted! Have you ever 
actually taken the time to 
read through the Constitu- 
tion... or even the First 
Amendment?! 

You summarized your 
editorial by so eloquently 
misconstruing that ‘‘when 
school time is used for 
prayer, the valuable concept 
that has made our country 

- so special — the separation 
of church and: state — is 
badly distorted.”’ To make 
such a blatantly opinion- 
ated and uneducated ‘mis- 
statement,’ you are obvious- 
ly not familiar with the 
First Amendment. 

When the First Amend- 
ment was passed it only had 
two purposes. The first 
purpose was that there 
would be no established, 
national church for the 
united thirteen states. To 
say it another way: There 
would be no “‘Church of the 
United States.’ James Madi- 
sen clearly articulated this 
concept of separation when 
explaining the First Amend- 
ment’s protection of reli- 
gious liberty. He said that 

_ the First Amendment to the 
Constitution was prompted 
because ‘‘the people feared 
one sect might obtain a 
preeminence, or two com- 
bine together, and establish 
a religion to which they 
would compel others to 
conform.”’ 

The second purpose of 
the First Amendment was 
the very opposite from 
what is being made of it 


— - -———— 
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free practice of religion. 
Those were the two pur- 
poses of the First Amend- 
ment as it was written. 

As Justice Douglas 


wrote for the majority of. 


the Supreme Court in the 
United States v. Ballard case 
in 1944: “The First Amend- 
ment has a dual aspect. It 
not only ‘forestalls compul- 
sion by law of the accept- 
ance of any creed or the 
practice of any form of 
worship’ but also ‘safe- 
guards the free exercise of 
the chosen form of reli- 
gion.’ ”’ 

Today the separation of 
church and state in America 
is used to. silence the 
church. When Christians 
speak out on issues, the hue 
and cry from the humanist 
state and media is that 
Christians, and all religions, 
are prohibited from speak- 
ing since there is a separa- 
tion of church and state. 
The way the concept is used 
today is totally reversed 
from the original intent. To 
have suggested the state 
separated from religion and 
religious influence would 
have amazed the Founding 
Fathers. —Francis A. 
Schaeffer. . 

To restrike an eloquent 
phrase, ‘“‘when prayer is 
dis-allowed in schools, then 
and only then is_ that 
valuable concept of free- 
dom, which is outlined in 
the First Amendment, 
badly distorted.” 

James Winchester 


Marine Corps 
Coercion 
To the Editor: 


Many of the students on 
campus received in Thurs- 


gram. As many of us read. 


through the letter I imagine 
there were some of us who 
were enticed by $20,000 a 
year aS a commissioned 
officer. It looks good on 
paper since the letter states 
we can get training and 


“receive money to go to 


college at the same time. 

Yet there are some 
underlying facts all of us 
should. know about such 
training programs. When we 
sign the contract with the 
Marine Corps (or for that 
matter any other ROTC 
program) it is legally bind- 
ing on only one party, the 
Student! The military pro- 
gram is not bound by any 
promises made. Students 
can be dropped from the 
program at any time at the 
military’s discretion and 
even if they complete train- 
ing, the military is not 
required to use the cadets as 
officers. At the same time 
students run the most seri- 
ous risk in joining ROTC of 
punitive * activation, where 
the military forces a student 
to. serve in an_ enlisted 
rank as punishment for 
unsatisfactory performance 
in ROTC courses, often in a 
career field having nothing 
to do with one’s college 
training. 

Racism and sexism is 
found in all levels of the 
military. - Minorities and 
women are often denied 


opportunities afforded 
white males. As one exam- 
ple of. the sexism, 14 


percent of the Army ROTC 
“scholarships for 1975-76 
were given to women, 
although a ROTC official 
estimates that if the grants 
were given fairly according 
to test scores, 95 percent of 
them would go to women 


Contracts binding only 
on students with racism and 
sexism very blatant are just 
two major problems with 
Officer Training. If you are 
interested in Marine Corps 
Officer Training or other 
ROTC programs, make sure 
you know what you are 
getting into.. Never sign 


“anything until you have 


read all of the fine print and 

have gotten all of your 

questions answered. Also 

there are other ways to 

finance a college education. 

So think before you act. 
Stephen Nelson 
Buckham Hall 
Advisor 


Plea For Better 


Apostrophization 


To the Editor: : 

I read with fascination 
the Cynic article about 
UVM’s tougher admissions 
requirements and the Uni- 
versity’s bid for out of state 
students. I felt comforted 
to know that we are being 
insulated from the shock- 
ingly ignorant. However, 
one thing puzzles me; with 
UVM’s beefed up academic 
security how is it that 
students unable to master 
the simple apostrophe have 
managed to infiltrate the 
ranks of the matriculated of 
UVM? 

We’re not talking about 
the accidental apostrophiza- 
tion of the possessive “‘its” 
in the heat of battle, nearly 
everyone is subject to such 
enthusiastic punctuation, 
what we’re dealing with 
here is something more 
pernicious; the wanton 
apostrophizing of innocent 
non-possessive plurals. 
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-reference section filled with 


wanted’’? Surely the sign 
maker didn’t mean “3 
housemate is. wanted” 
neither could he have meant | 
“the wanted of 3 house- 
mate”. Then there’s “‘ski’s 
for sale.’’ Perhaps the ven- | 
dor broke one ski and is 
selling the mate. Did the 
vendor mean ;to say “‘ski is ~ 
for sale’? Then again the 
sign maker’s name might be 
ski and he wants us to 
realize that the “for sale’’ is 
the possession of ski. In 
either case the message is 
ambiguous and could be 
construed as false adver- 
tising. 

The letters column is 
mot a proper place for an 
exhaustive punctuation 
review session, so for those 
of us who were “‘absent that 
day”? the library has a 


arcana such as rules of usage 
and elements of style. — 
So if you find yourself 

in a punctuational shibbo- 
leth, don’t say I didn’t warn 
you. 
Sean McEntee. 


Commentaries and letters to 
the editor should be submit- 
ted by 12:00 noon the Mon- 
day before publication. 
Please limit commentaries | 
to 750 words and letters to © 
250. All submissions must in- 
clude the writer’s name and 
phone number. 


CORRECTION | | 

Due to an editing error, 
portions of Ken Schwab’s | 
“The Trouble with Hitch- | 
cock”’ appeared in reverse | 
order in last week’s | 
The Cynic wishes to exten@ | 
apologies to Mr. Schwab, | 
and to our readership. | 
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’ By ANDREA DAVIS 
The Reagan Administration’s justification of 
U.S. aid to Central America consistently disre- 
gards the concerns and protests of the American 
people. A classic example of our government’s 
- shortsightedness and tunnel vision was displayed 
on March 1 to the University community. 

Benjamin Welles, of the National Security 
Council, was asked by the UVM Peace Coalition 
to address U.S. government objectives in Central 
America. Welles began by presenting Reagan’s 
“four-pillar” policy in that region. 

With the calm and convincing air practiced 
py the President, Welles explained the first 
objective — democratically helping governments 

- of that region. My question is, who is practicing 
democracy? Is it the Salvadoran people who 
demand millions of,dollars worth of military 
support for their government? Could this policy 
be the wish of the citizens of this country? 


Luckily, we have a congressional system that 
can scrutinize Reagan’s proposed $8 billion for 
the next four years. The clear fact is that it-is 
not democratic at all, The extreme right govern- 
ment of Roberto d’Aubuisson, responsible for 
the death squads in El Salvador, simply asked 
the all-powerful U.S. to help him fight off his 
dissatisfied people. Our government agreed 
to back d’Aubuisson. 

The second objective concentrates on solving 
the socioeconomic problems of the region. If 
this is so, then why is $50 million of the pro- 
posed $8 billion going to yearly expenditures of 
the El Salvadoran military? How does 
d’Aubuisson’s repossession of the people’s land 
promote socio-economic improvements? Duarte 
distributed some of the land to his people 
after the coup in 1979, and was overthrown in 

1982 by U.S.-backed d’Aubuisson and crooked 
elections. D’Aubuisson’s idea of a better eco- 

| nomy doesn’t include any form of economic 
change; redistribution of wealth is what the 
people need, not more guns and advisors. 


; e,e e@ 
Equal Criticism 
7 By BOB BENNETT 
In the past few issues of the Cynic, various 


writers have criticized U.S. support of right-wing . 


regimes throughout the globe, and with good 
reason. It is shocking to see a country such as 
ours, which is supposed to represent freedom 
and justice, exporting terrorism to third world 
countries. 


» 


However, the past few Cynic issues have also 
contained laudatory remarks about some of the 
_ “progressive,”’ left-wing third world countries 
such as Nicaragua. One editorial urged us to 
tolerate the ‘‘differences’’ between the United 
States and Nicaragua, and warned us that we 
should not judge the governments of other 
countries. There seems to be a contradiction 
here. Right-wing regimes are horrible and 
repressive, we are told, but left-wing regimes are 
“humanitarian” and should be tolerated. 


The third objective 
Reagan’s entire policy. According to Welles, the 
Reagan Administration seeks “negotiations and 
a regional fix.” There is no evidence of negotia- 
tions being offered to the guerillas. Our govern- 
ment blames the revolution and violence on this 
group, yet no attempt to negotiate follows. The 
people’s army is revolting because they are fed 
up with corrupt governments and dishonest 
dictators. 

Restoring stability to the region is the fourth 
objective. It is puzzling that the Administration 
can view the presence of 150 advisors and 
defense attaches as a stabilizing force in El 
Salvador. The presence of foreign military would 
be a destabilizing force in any other country. 
Why is El Salvador different? 

Welles explained our reason for assistance to 
El] Salvador, Honduras and Costa Rica as a 
response to the threat presented by Nicaragua’s 
arms buildup and recent revolution. He neglect- 
ed to mention the threat felt by Nicaragua, 
caused by the U.S.-backed Contras attacking her 
borders and people. 

The most frequently raised question) is, 
‘““How does the U.S. benefit from our entangle- 
ments in Central America?’’ Welles gave the 
usual answer, ‘We are preserving our national 
security.”” The Reagan Administration fears the 
existence of a leftist or socialist government in 
Central America. Nicaragua is viewed as a 
Soviet-backed, revolutionary country. Never 
mind the fact that the Sandinistas used revolu- 
tion as a road to their independence. We chose 
the same road in 1776 to free ourselves from 
Britain’s colonial control. Nicaragua has similar- 


_ ly fought against the control of American fruit 


-companies, and won. 

Our government has trouble realizing that 
Central American countries seek to install their 
own form of government, and it is neither the 
capitalist way nor Soviet Communism. 

However, Nicaragua’ s rejection of capitalism, 
and the recent success of the Sandinist govern- 
ment is interpreted as a threat to democracy. If 


is as ambiguous as 


COMMENTARY 


_|“Creative Analysis’? on Central American Policy 


you still are not convinced of the fallacy 
“protecting our national security,’’ try to 
imagine the little country of Nicaragua attacking 
our borders. 

As Welles never brought up the role of 
American corporate interests in Central Ameri- 
ca, the audience brought it up for him. He 
seemed to think that the billions of dollars 
invested in the region, the availability of slave 
labor, tax exemptions, and easily exploited 
resources has nothing to do with our govern- 
ment’s involvement. If this is so, then he must 
be ignorant to the fact that the U.S. military 
complex and large corporations are in monetary 
cahoots with the U.S. government. 

When asked why we couldn’t just allow 
these countries to have their own revolutions, 
Welles stood behind the belief that a revolution 
is only acceptable if it is indigenous. He must 
have forgotten that our fight for independence 
would never have succeeded without the help of 
France. 


The Reagan Administration’s favorite 
accusation is that Nicaragua is receiving Soviet 
aid. Don’t forget that if a country is refused 
arms by the U.S. they must turn to the other 
major producer — the Soviet Union. A friend, 
who recently returned from Nicaragua, proves ~ 
Reagan wrong by pointing out that Nicaragua’s 
biggest supporter is Mexico, followed by Italy, 


‘Sweden, France and Germany. 


Like all supporters of Reagan’s Central 
American Policy, Welles refused to comment on 
the detestable covert actions of the C.LA. 
Specific events were brought up by the audience 
and his only response was, “I am not in the 
position to sufficiently answer that.”” As an 
audience participant painted out, how can it be 
right for the C.I.A. to blow up an oil plant in 
Nicaragua, yet when the guerillas blow up a 
power plant in El Salvador, it is a communist 
threat? As one member of the audience put it, 
“I don’t want to accuse you of lying, let’s Just 
call it creative analysis.” 


for Left-Wing Dictatorships 


What I can’t understand is, what is so 
humanitarian about countries such as Nicaragua, 
Cuba, or Ethiopia? Each of these left-wing 
dictatorships consistently represses its popula- 
tion through theft, forced labor, and torture. 
Nicaragua practices censorship of the press, and 
has instituted the draft. We certainly wouldn’t 
tolerate the draft and government censorship in 
this country; why should we praise it in Nicara- 
gua? 

When it comes right down to it, there is 
amazingly little difference between left-wing and 
right-wing regimes. Socialism and _ fascism, 
despite the supposed conflict of ideologies, are 
really quite similar. In Nicaragua, it was great to 
see Somoza overthrown... But just because I 
approve of the ousting, I do not necessarily 
approve of what takes its place. 

Pete Townsend of ‘“‘The Who” put. this 
sentiment wel! in the song ‘‘Won’t Get Fooled 


Again”: “Meet the new boss, Same as the old 
boss.”? Left-wingers who support the present 
regime in Nicaragua really have a naive approach 
to politics. They seem to think that just because 
the ‘“‘revolution”’ has occurred in a country that 
everything will be fine. The Left must overlook 
the brutality and repression that has taken place 
in Nicaragua, because if they don’t they will 
discredit all of their ideas. 

Right-wing dictatorships deserve the criti- 
cism that they have been receiving in the Cynic. 
But the time has come to give equal weight to 
the criticism of left-wing dictatorships. We 
should judge other countries, although not 
necessarily by the standards of our own. Any 
regime should be judged independently by the 
standards of liberty and justice. The question 
should not be, “Is this regime ‘progressive’?” 
but, ‘‘Is this regime respectful of the life, liberty, 
and property of the individual citizens?” ~ ain | 


Acclaimed Soft Energy Experts to Visit UVM 


By TED FLANIGAN 

The presence of U.S. naval warships in the 

Persian Gulf is highly unsettling. It signifies 

| continued U.S. and worldwide dependence on. 

unstable, Middle East oil. Although U.S. depen- 

dence on this stance has dramatically decreased 

since the energy crisis of the 70s, Amary and 

Hunter Lovins claim that the U.S. is more 

| vulnerable than ever, as foreign as well as domes- 

tic energy supplies are susceptible to crippling 
| disruptions. 

| — On April 4, Amary and Hunter Lovins will 

bs visit UVM conducting seminars in several classes 

| and capping their visit with an evening public 

| lecture in the Ira Allen Chapel. The Lovins’s 

: "mia style, fresh approach, and eloquence 


is inspiring and will be welcomed by the UVM 
community. 

Amary Lovins’s independent energy analysis 
is rooted in his training as a physicist and his 
strong foundation in economics. In his 1976 
Foreign Affairs article, ‘“The Road Not Taken,”’ 
he described how our country had chosen a 
“hard path” based on high-tech, grossly central- 
ized energy systems, instead of a “‘soft path” of 
regional and renewable energy systems. The 
article developed into Lovins’s acclaimed book, 


Soft Energy Paths, 
Since then Lovins and his ‘‘personal and 
professional partner,’ Hunter Lovins, direct 


their own research group in Colorado, The 
Rocky Mountain Institute, have produced a 
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film, Lovins on the Soft Path, and have co- 
authored books such as Least Cost Energy and 
Brittle Power. 

- Brittle Power grew out of an official study 
performed by the Lovins for the Federal Emer- 
gency Management Agency. They concluded 
that, ‘“The energy that runs America is brittle — 
easily shattered by accident or malice... [the 
nation] literally can be turned off by a handful - 
of people.” The study is a thorough analysis of 
the vulnerability of our centralized energy sys- 
tems to terrorism and war, as well as natural 
mishaps. The study-culminates with an “Energy 
Strategy for National Security’’ that promotes 
energy resilience and local self-determination 4 
energy supplies. 
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Matisse: Animating the Erotic | 


By ALEX NEMEROV 

Book illustration, for the estab- 
lished artist, is at best a risky 
proposition. Interrelating literature 
and art is a noble venture, but 
hardly as rewarding as a major 
canvas. Various attempts at it have 
met with mixed results. A French 
translation of Edgar Allen Poe’s 
“The Raven,” for example, com- 
plete with Edouard Manet’s 
smudgy-expressive drawings, didn’t 
sell well at all. Robert Fitzgerald’s 
translation of The Odyssey, though, 
did that much better thanks to 
Picasso’s accompanying _ illustra- 
tions. 


Henri Matisse, Picasso’s contem- 
porary, also worked in book 
illustration, and an _ outstanding 
example of his art in that genre is 
on exhibit at the Fleming Museum. 
In Burlington until April 15, the 
exhibit features 90 linoleum cuts 
Matisse executed between 1940 and 
1944 for Henri de Montherlant’s 
erotic poem, “‘Pasiphae.”’ 


‘‘Pasiphae’” is. based on an 
ancient Cretan myth in which the 
wife of King Minos lusts after a 
white bull. It is a subject to which 
Matisse’s art: is well-suited, as it 
allows ample opportunity for the 
artist’s elastic, shin-grasping nudes 
to intertwine with other forms. 
Sometimes these other forms are 
men, sometimes they are natural 
objects, like trees or the sun. At 
other times, Matisse connects his 
white-lined figures only with the 
surrounding black space. As he said, 
“Expression does not consist of the 
passion mirrored on a human face 
or betrayed by a violent gesture. 
The whole arrangement of my 
picture is expressive.”’ 

In one linocut, for example, 
Matisse playfully includes several of 
the Lascaux-type bulls’ heads that 
form a consistent motif in the 
series. By representing the heads in 
only the most basic way — usually a 
circle with two lines protruding — 


MICHIYO FUKAYA: The local poet read at Church Street 
Center’s Open Reading Friday night. Also appearing were 
Ken Caffrey, Mary Bernis, Aron Tager, and Tom Bartlett. 
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Diverse Poetry 


PASIPHAE: Henri de Montherlant’ 
Matisse’s linocut series at the Fleming Museum through April 15. 


and then turning some upside down 
and others sideways, he gives the 
impression not of bulls’ heads at all. 
The antlered heads instead seem to 
swim, their horns suddenly kicking 
against the black background, 
which in turn becomes the water. 
Other linocuts, however, have 
nothing to do with humor and 


much to do with passion. In one a, 


nude blends, Daphne-like, into the 
tree whose trunk she embraces. In 
another a man and woman grapple 
violently, their limbs merging and 
clinging. In still another, a large 
figure, four strands of its hair 
hanging electrically down, towers 


s erotic poem is the subject of Henri 


over a_ smaller figure. Mutual 
glances activate the space between. 
Thus, Matisse was able to represent 
both humor and passion with a 
minimum of detail. 


The best tribute owed Matisse, 
in fact, lies in his ability to suggest 
not only nature but, as he called it, 
“the spirit of the picture,” with so 
few lines. There is no mistaking, for 
instance, his representation of a 
man and woman embracing. 
Despite the paucity of line, the two 
forms appear easily to the viewer. 
But a detached glance reveals the 
actual 
couple: parallel vertical lines rise, 


shape of the embracing. 


~ 


. then become three finger-like stubs 
all pointing to the right, creating a 
sort of deformed paw. Having first 
viewed the composition as a sub- 
ject, then as a shape, the viewer 
recognizes the uppermost finger as 
the man’s head, the middle finger as 
the woman’s head, ‘and the lower 
finger as the man’s supporting arm, 
Form and emotion do not often 
come in such an economical bun- 
dle. 

Of course, whereas Matisse 
implies, coaxes and hints, he also 
announces. One series of Pasiphae 
linocuts is devoted entirely to 
sexually excited bulls, the forms of 
which cannot be mistaken for much 
else. Still, the expressiveness that 
appears in the _ three-pronged 
embrace appears consistently in the 
exhibit. 


A series of men’s heads, for 
instance, features in each one a sort 
of Neanderthal-de Gaulle hybrid: 
grotesquely sloping. foreheads 
merge in each bust with demure 
Parisian lips and mustaches. And 
yet, viewed askance, the lines that 
have led one to such a conclusion 
are simple and sparse. 

Matisse uses no shading and, it 
is safe to say, no detail. He relies on 
readily identifiable forms to express 
his emotions, and is always success- 
ful. No matter how much that nude 
may become one with the tree she 
grasps, or the lover she touches, one 
never loses track of her figure. And 
because these figures are there for 
us clearly to see, it is that much 
easier to consider what they mean, 


why they contort, why they 
beckon to or recoil from other 
figures. 


“In the Fleming Museum exhibit 
we are given a head start towards 
apprehending meaning: all of the 
linocuts relate to specific passages 
in de Montherlant’s poem; in other 
of Matisse’s works, though, under- 
standing the artist’s expressiveness. 
may not come as easily. e 


Highlights Open Reading 


able as his mellifluous voice 


By FRANCINE WITTE 
‘Now we will say it 


4 with a small poem... Nota 


nice poem... A poem that 


=) does not mention the Sit- 
i wells... A poem that has 


never been in England... A 
poem or not.” 

With these lines from 
Hemingway, local poet Ken 
Caffrey began an _ open 
poetry reading last Friday 
night at the Church Street 
Center. 

Caffrey, a St. Michael’s 
college graduate, had little 
difficulty putting the group 
of 15 at ease with his 
likeable manner. If you 
were in town last summer, 
you may remember Caffrey 
for the sunset poetry read- 
ing at Oak Ledge Park in 
which he and other area 
poets concentrated on the 
single theme of the water- 


| front. 


Other poets present at 
last week’s reading were 
Michiyo Fukaya, Aron 
Tager (who also _partici- 
pated in the waterfront 
reading), Mary F. Bemis, a 
co-editor at Avenues Maga- 
zine, Tom Bartlett, a former 


poét-in-residence at Bloom- 
field College, Michael 
Evans, Seth Steinzer, Steven 
Ellis, and Ralph Culver. 


Caffrey read from both 
his’ own works and from 
that of William Carlos 
Williams. Many emotions 
and themes surfaced such as 
waiting, change, and time. 
He painted a portrait of 
family life with touching 
yet vivid strokes in “The 


‘Blue Spruce.” In the poem, 


a father who has watched 
his family grow up, measur- 
ing themselves against a tree 
in the backyard, longs for a 
new tree against which to 
measure his grown family. 

Next, Michiyo Fukaya 
read several passages from 
Kahlil Gibran’s ‘“The Pro- 
phet,” changing the pro- 
noun ‘‘He”’ to ‘‘She.’’ After 
reading other poems, in- 
cluding her own, she finish- 
ed with ‘“‘Miyuni Sue 3,” a 
tender yet disturbing ad- 
monition to her daughter as 
she grows up in a white- 
dominated society, ‘‘Beware 
of your enemies/ and espec- 
ially your friends,”’ 


Aron Tager was enjoy- 


built a contagious rhythm 


during ‘‘Into My Darkness,” 
a poem about solitude. 
Mary Bemis,” whose 
Avenue poets gave a read- 
ing several weeks ago, gave 
the group a humorous diver- 


sion with ‘Dirty Birds,” a 
poem about a plan that 
pigeons have to take over 
the cities by covering them 
with a liquid substance that 
pigeons are so prolific in 
creating. 

Tom Bartlett, a former 
English professor at Hobart 
College, continued the read- 
ing with selections from his 
chapbook, “Dreams of the. 
Native Son.” 

Some of the other 
poets, though ambitious, 
lacked the energy and 
craftsmanship of the pre- 
vious readers. This might 
have been overlooked had 
these particular poets cho- 
sen to read fewer poems. It 
is never a good idea to read 
so many poems that the 
listener starts dissecting 
technique. 


See POETRY, page 14° 
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avo" On the Road Again 


By ROBERT FLORENCE 

Mention of Alice’s Restaurant, 
father Woody, “‘pickles and motor- 
sickles,’”» Woodstock, and prime 
folk music point to one man: Arlo 
Guthrie. Legends never do die, and 
Arlo, having long ago shaken the 


shadow of his father and cut the: 


strings of his ‘‘folk”’ label, is alive, 
kicking, and on the road. 

An Arlo Guthrie performance is 
different from most contemporary 
concerts. It is an opportunity to sit 
pack, relax, sing and laugh in an 
atmosphere of familiar music and 
heartwarming humor. Such a show 
found a home at the Flynn Theater 
last Friday. 

Shenandoah, Guthrie’s touring 
pand, opened the show. The 
four-piece unit took the stage 
without Arlo and played five or 
six tunes. Though the band is 
comprised of competent musicians, 
their set was for all practical 
purposes a mistake. 

Discharging bland rhythm and 
blues and generic bluegrass arrange- 
ments, Shenandoah took absolutely 
no chances. Worse than the seem- 
ingly computer-programmed music 
and the pregnant silences between 
songs was their lack of personality 
and enthusiasm. 

Faith was not yet to be lost, 
though. Arlo joined Shenandoah 
not a moment too soon.and the 
band settled under the guidance of 
their smiling leader. 

The 38-year-old Guthrie | sat 
down at the piano and rolled over 
the keys. He. hammered out his 
traditional opening ballad and 
immediately proceeded to excite 
the house with the Steve Goodman 
classie, ‘‘City of New Orleans.”’ 

Witty speeches typically make 
up about half of Arlo’s shows, and 
Sunday night was no exception. He 
engaged in a number of orations in 
his characteristically slapdash coun- 
tenance. 


Guthrie concentrated primarily 
upon blasting the presidential hope- 
fuls. When he got around to Rea- 
gan, the singer claimed that the 
President should not be re-elected 


In The Essex Shopping Center, 
Essex Junction. 

10-8 Mon.-Fri 

9-6 Sat 
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because he had done such a fine job 
so far and that it would be wrong 
to give him an opportunity to screw 
up now. 

Guthrie then plunged into some 
of his traditional Bob Dylan covers 
such as ‘Blowin’ in the Wind” and 
‘“‘Mr. Tambourine Man.”’ His expres- 
sion was pensive, if not solemn, as 


Shenandoah angelically provided 
harmony. 
The repertoire contained a 


multitude of humorous songs. One 
engaging number, “Oh Mom,”’ was 
sung from the perspective of an 80s 
child lamenting the pitfalls of 
having a hippie mother. Arlo sang, 


‘Mom keeps tellin’ me about her 
days at Woodstock/ Half a million 
spaceballs, and all of them with 
their feet stuck/ Freaking out on 
acid and what Bob Dvlan says/ I 
think she’s trying to turn me into 
Joan Baez!” 

Another song that made for 
abundant laughter was a Gilbert 
and Sullivan-type ditty about the 
day the ex-President Carter got 
attacked by a rabbit in a rowboat. 
In introducing the» song, Arlo 
exclaimed that ‘that’s the stuff 
that legends are made of!”’ 

Needless to say,  ‘“‘Alice’s 
Restaurant”? was the highlight of 
the evening. Guthrie’s introduction 
was a draft-related speech. He said 
that after a visit to the Pentagon 
catacombs he _ realized that the 
government had no intention of 
reinstating the draft. He claimed 
that only high-scoring video game 
wizards had reason to worry. ‘‘Last 
year the top 10 scorers could put 
their initials at the top of the 
screen. This year it was your full 
name. Next year it’s gonna be your 
name and social security number...” 

Despite a few musical and 
lyrical mistakes, ‘‘Alice’s’? went 
smoothly. Arlo altered the content 
a bit by interposing an _ anec- 
dote about his attendance at 
President Carter’s inauguration. He 
told the House that Chip Carter 
approached him and said that the 
Carters found a copy of Alice’s 


Restaurant in Nixon’s closet. It 


COTTON SWEATERS 
$29.95 


NOSIITDVI NNIID 


ARLO GUTHRIE: ‘‘Underneath the layers of paunch and the 
dusting of gray, he still sings with the vitality and spirit of an 


18-year old street singer.”’ 


later dawned on the singer that the 
length of the Watergate tapes (18 
‘minutes, 20 seconds) was frighten- 
ingly similar to the length of 
‘“Alice’s Restaurant’’ (18 minutes, 


20 seconds). 


The ending of the song was also 
amended. Instead of suggesting a 
visit to a psychiatrist, he told the 
audience to enter a post office, 


‘hold up the line buying “slow 
'stamps,’’ jump up on a table, sing 
'the chorus of ‘“‘Alice’s Restaurant,”’’ 
‘Jump down, run out the_.door, run 


back in, and ask to register for the 
draft. Arlo suggested that even- 
tually (due to a sort of trickle-up 
theory) the whole White House 
would be singing it. Arlo’s antidote 
for apocalypse. 

After a rousing “(Coming into 


Los Angeles” and a rockabilly 


NEWPORT PANTS 
$19.95 


KELTON’ 


ARMY & NAVY STORE 


“Motorcycle Song”’ Guthrie _ 
resumed the stage for a series 
of encores. He said goodnight with 
rapturous versions of “Will the 
Circle Be Unbroken,’’ and ‘“‘Amaz- 
ing Grace,” the latter contained a 
long-winded, impromptu speech 
which, made no sense and drew 
absolutely no conclusions. 


The Flynn show was the first 
date of an international tour for 
Arlo and Shenandoah, and it should 
be successful. Though Arlo looks a 
bit more weathered than he did on 
the stage of Woodstock, his flame is 
still lt. Underneath the layers of 
paunch and the dusting of gray, he 
still sings with the vitality and spirit 
of an 18-year-old street singer, and 
the warmth and wit of a seldom- 
seen, crazy bachelor uncle. © 


ACTIVE WEAR 
ELASTIC WAIST PANTS 


$19.95 


SUN: LeTK a 


On The Church Street Marketplace, 
Burlington. 

9-9 Mon. & Fri. 

Tue., Wed., Thur. & Sat. 9-5:30 
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S.A. President & Vice President Forum 


The forum is a chance for the candidates to make an opening statement to the students, and a chance for 
the students to ask the candidates questions. . 


March 28, 1pm Billings N. Lounge 
Other forums will be held on: April 1, 7:30pm in Billings N. Lounge; April 2, 7:30pm 
L/L Fireplace Lounge; April 4, 7:30pm WDW Main Lounge 
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SRO With 


the VSO 


By ERIC LIPTON 

Classical music’s com- 
plexity of conduction, pre- 
cision of sound, and impor- 
tance of the individual 
musicians was. astutely 
displayed this past weekend 
when the Vermont Sym- 
phony Orchestra (VSO) 
came to Burlington. 

In an enthralling and 
intricate performance, the 
VSO played at the Flynn 
Theatre to an intrigued and 
gratified audience. On this 
Saturday night the $9.50 
spent on an orchestra seat 
easily surpassed the value of 
the six beers that it 
replaced. 

The VSO played four 
pieces. Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
“Russian Easter Overture” 
was a diverse melody which 
alternated from gloomy and 
mysterious woodwinds to 
intense and uplifting trom- 
bones. 


Zwilich’s “Symphony 


No. 1” (1983 winner of the 


vov v fava VV 


Pulitzer Prize in Music) 
provided a completely dif- 
ferent experience. It spell- 
bound the audience with its 
involving and _ haunting 
sounds, snagging the listen- 
ers’ interest as if a story was 
hidden behind the musical 
notes. 

The third composition 
was Mendelssohn’s ‘“‘Inci- 
dental Music to a Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,”’ a 
combination of four parts 
that delicately moved from 
solemn opening to agitated 
climax, and finally to a 
tranquil conclusion. 

The final piece, Tchai- 
kovsky’s ‘‘Piano Concerto 
No. 1 in B-Flat Minor,”’ was 
played by the winner of the 
1983 Young Artist Compe- 
tition. This dynamic con- 
certo provided a deserving 
conclusion to the _ perfor- 
mance, as it quickly 
changed tempos, lifting the 
audience to a level of 


excitement that finally 
broke into a well-deserved 
standing ovation. 
Conductor Efrain Gui- 
gui’s swift.movements pro- 
vided precise direction to 
each of the 68 members of 
the orchestra. As the exqui- 
site sound enveloped the 
theatre it was possible to 
pick out the origin of each 
nuance. The perfection of 
timing satisfied the audi- 
ence, who watched the 
motion of Guigui’s baton - 
unite the entire symphony, 


The percussionist would 
painstakingly prepare for 
the moment to strike his 
bell, as the bass players, 
hung cooly over — their 
instruments, distinctly 
plucked the individual 
strings and the violinists, 
with their mechanical struc- 
ture, caressed their instru- 
ments. In the final piece, 
the pianist’s fingers moved 
almost too quickly to track: 


they. dashed — across. the. 
keyboard, prcducing an 
almost inconceivably intri- 
cate sound. The other musi- 
cians, many seemingly 
insignificant, | contributed 
equally. If it lacked one of 
its many components, the 
entire work would have 
been flawed. 

Scanning the _ stage, 
tracing sound to the move- 
ment of a single finger was 
extremely satisfying. Gui- 
gui’s_ transition between 
fierce and sedated move-- 
ments maintained the audi- 
ence’s interest throughout 
the two-hour event. For 
those. inexperienced in 
classical music, the produc- 
tion. was fascinating and 
enlightening. For the con- 
noisseur, it was intriguing 
and inspiring. The VSO, 
the nation’s oldest state 
symphony, is an organiza- 
tion that clearly deserves . 
more recognition. ° 
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POETRY 
Continued from page 12 


And it seemed there was 
a preponderance of poems 
dealing with the theme of 
sex and an_ unfortunate 
plethora of four letter 
_words. Not only do these 
words distract the listener 
from the rest of the poem, 
like a verbal elbow tug, but 
on a purely aesthetic level, 
words that rhyme with 
‘yuck’? are gutteral and 
choppy, ignoring the rhyth- 
mic flow’ that poetry 
demands. 

One notable exception 
to these shortcomings was 
Ralph Culver whose ability 


to spin a mood out of lan- 
guage brimmed with dash: 
and vitality. 

Caffrey closed the ses- 
sion by re-reading the Hem- 
ingway poem. 

Open poetry readings 
are always a risky proposi- 
tion. There is always the 
possibility that nobody will 
show up. Or that nobody 
will have brought anything 
to read. 

But when 15 people 
show up, including accom- 
plished authors, as well as 
interested listeners, we can 
rest assured that the Church > 
Street Center is offering @ 
service that the community 
wants. ° 
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WE'LL PAY YOU TO GET INTO 
SHAPE THIS ia 


If you have at least 
two years of college left, 
you can spend six weeks at 
our Army ROTC Basic 
Camp this summer and earn 
approximately $600. 

And if you qualify, you 
can enter the ROTC 2- 
Year Program this fall and 
eee up to $1,000 a year. 
e big payoff 


That's when you receive 
an officer's commission. 

So get your body in 
shape (not to mention your 
bank account). 

Enroll in Army ROTC. 
For more information, 
contact your Professor of 
Military Science. 


FRESHMEN AND SOPHOMORES. 
SUMMER CAMP AT FORT KNOX, KENTUCKY, 
SUMMER CAMP AND OUR NUMEROUS SCHOLARSHIP OPPORTUNITIES SEE CAPTAIN 
BRUNER AT 601 MAIN STREET OR CALL HIM AT 656-2966. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION ABOUT 
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coe on graduation day. 


ARMY ROTC. 
BE ALLYOU CAN BE. 


SEE US ABOUT OUR NO OBLIGATION SIX WEEK 


HANDY’S TEXACO 
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‘75 S. Winooski Ave. 
Burlington 


864-9535 
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FOREIGN & DOMESTIC SERVICE 
GUARANTEED WORK 
TOWING ROAD SERVICE 


AA approved repair facilities have signed a contract 
with AAA which guarantees their service work to AAA 
members limited to 90 days or 4,000 miles. 
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Smoking: 


By FRANCINE WITTE 

Walking into the lib- 
rary’s all night study section 
can often be a disturbing 
experience for smokers and 
non-smokers alike. Because 
of a ventilation system that 
was not designed to accom- 
modate smoke, the residual 
smoke hangs in the air 
long after cigarettes have 
been extinguished. 

How do smokers and 
non-smokers interact at 
UVM? Many students who 
do not smoke think that 
smokers could be more 
considerate but that in 
general the University han- 
dles the non-smoking/ 
smoking issue fairly well. 
There are, of course, times 
when the interests of smok- 
ers and non-smokers clash. 


One sophomore said she has § 


had to move to. another 
table, particularly in the 
Waterman Pantry. 


Though the Waterman : 


Pantry does have a non- 
smoking section, non- 
smokers would like to see 
the section enlarged. Non- 
smokers are often timid 
about approaching a smoker 
and asking him to refrain. 
The non-smoking/smoking 
sections are a good start to 
solving the problem. And 
it’s a system smokers like 
too. 

Freshman smoker David 
Attella said he would like to 


see more ashtrays in the. 


dorms and _ lounges. He 
thinks non-smokers and 
smokers should have equal 
rights. 

Senior non-smoker Beth 
Santelmann said she’d like 
to see a non-smoking area in 
the library for all-night 
study. Lack of space makes 
that unlikely, however, said 
Milton Crouch, the assistant 
director of Readers’ Ser- 
vices in the library. The 
University policy on smok- 
ing states that if smoking is 
prohibited within an area, 


for smoking to be permitted 
in a nearby area. 

A March 1983 library 
survey asked UVM students 
about the library’s smoking 
policy. Twenty-four percent 
of those who responded 
said it should be eliminated; 
26 percent said it should be 
left as it is; but 50 percent 
said smoking ought to be 
more confined. Smoking is 
allowed on the north side of 
the top two floors, in the 
all-night study area and in 
the basement. 


UVM SMOKERS: Contributing to the chic haze in Billings smoking section. 


Sophomore Corrine 
Cooper said she found 
smoking a real problem 
when she was in the dorms, 
‘Everyone around me 
would smoke.” 

A group of freshmen 
women sitting in the Bill- 
ings Den, where smoking is 
allowed in one of the 
eating areas, thought it was 
their right to smoke in areas 
where it was not restricted, 
and that non-smokers who 
minded always had _ the 


* smoking 


So though the two 
camps peacefully co-exist, 
there really is dissatisfaction 
in both. 


But how do smokers 
feel about their habit? More 
than. health risks, they seem 
concerned about the cost. 
Freshman Liz Eldridge, who 
quit three weeks ago, said 
she quit mainly because 
cigarettes are so expensive. 
At $1.25 a-pack in some 
of the machines on campus, 
that’s an all-too-accurate 


statement. 

Most everyone pays lip; 
service to the idea that 
is harmful. The 
average smoker, perhaps, 
does not see the problem as 
an immediate threat. 


“The thing that’s so 
difficult to get across is that 
there are a lot of things in 
life that you have to think 
of a long time before they 
happen,”” said UVM medi- 


‘cine professor Dr. Gerald R. 


Davis. 


provision should be made 


“T. wish we had MTV,”’ said 
Frank Cioffi of Minerva’s Rest. The 
Main ‘Street club obtains its videos 
through subscription to a service in 
New York City. The nightclub’s 


‘largely city-bred clientele is familiar 


with MTV, Cioffi said. Videos, he 
said, are “‘an added feature’”’ to his 
business. ‘Video is the wave of the 
future,” he added, citing develop- 
ments like laser discs as positive 
steps for the music industry. 

King Street’s Chickenbone Cafe 
picks up MTV through a parabolic 
satellite receiver, a receiving dish 
that intercepts satellite signals. 
Owner Peter Dupuis said that his 
exclusive transmission of the chan- 
nel is ‘‘somewhat of a draw” to 
business, but stressed as additional 
factors, other satellite programming 
such as sporting events and concert 
tapes. 

The medium’s influence is 
echoed by local record retailers. 
Although Michael Jackson’s Thriller 
was certified gold before its videos 
were shown on MTV, the channel 
has had drastic effects on the 
nature of the music industry. 

“The nature of Top 40 Charts 
has changed,” said Pure Pop 
Records’ Jay Strausser, pointing to 
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option to move. 


MTV Invasion 


continued from cover 


the success of dance-oriented acts 
like Cyndi Lauper and Reflex. 
“This is partially a result of MTV.” 

Bill Henk of Burlington Square 
Mall’s Record Town similarly said 
that MTV ‘has made a lot of 
difference.’’ Citing MTV’s influence 
in opening the often narrow pro- 
gramming of commercial radio, he 
said the channel: has had positive 
effects in exposing new bands. 

However, Henk expressed con- 
cern about the medium’s essentially 
passive nature. “It (video) takes 
away from the imagination; they’re 
not as exciting,”’ he said. 


David Bowie looks stoned. 
Despite a much-publicized alterca- 
tion with MTV’s VJ Mark Good- 
man reprinted in Stephen Levy’s 
Rolling Stone article (Bowie 
addressed the scarcity of Black acts 
on the channel), he too is playing 
the pitchman. “I WANT MY 
MTV,” he demands. “Call your 
cable operator, now.” 

Whether Music Television does 
well or flounders in Watisfield or 
White River, remains in limbo in 
Burlington, or remains a source of 
controversy, its commercial influ- 
ence cannot be denied. bd 


STILL 
WAITING: 
Many 
students 
have gotten 


‘Actually three-fourths 
of the adults who smoke 
started before they were 21 
years old. And though a 
smoker may seem blase to 
the health risks, Dr. Davis 
said that how many cigar- 
ettes one has smoked and 
for how long is a major 
factor in determining health 
risks. People who started 


smoking in their teens may 
well develop significant lung 
problems as early as: their 
30s and 40s. 

Dr. Davis thinks that 


LEE BRAYMAN 


just as students are very 
conscious these days of 
career planning, they should 
be concerned about health 
planning. “It’s an _ invest- 
ment in a greater lifetime of 
future happiness, by not 
smoking.” 

Many smokers think 
that lung cancer is their 
only worry. Smoking, 
though, is also a cause of 
heart disease, chronic bron- 
chitis, emphysema, respira- 
tory infections, and ulcers. 


used to MTV | 


at home, 
making its 
absence in 


Burlington 
even more 
acute. 


A Battle for Air Space 


“For every one person 
who gets lung cancer, there 
are five or ten people whose 


health is significantly im- | 


paired by smoking related 


illness,*’ said Davis. 
Davis said. smoking 
tends to decrease one’s 


saleability in the job mar- 
ket, and usually raises one’s 
life insurance premiums. He 
thinks the image of smoking 
has changed over the last 20 
years. It has become a 
less socially desirable habit. 
Smoking is losing its appeal. 
as an intellectual, sophisti- 
cated pursuit. This may 
explain the fact that only 6 
percent of all college fresh- 
men smoke. 

Many students who 
smoke would like to quit. 
Their options? The depart- 
ment of psychology is offer- 
ing a smoking cessation pro- 
gram; a spokesperson from 
the department declined, 
however, to comment on 
the nature of the technique. 

Vermont Lung Associa- 
tion program associate Sue 
Brisson suggests a program 
offered by the VLA that 
contains two booklets, 
‘Freedom from Smoking in 
20 Days” and “A Lifetime 
of Freedom from Smok- 
ing.” The two booklets can 
be obtained for a $10 
contribution to the VLA. 
The organization’s phone 
number is 863-6817. 

Davis suggests __ that 
every smoker who wants to 
quit try going cold turkey 
at least — once. 
you go back to smoking, 
you'll. learn some valuable 
methods for the next time. 

Davis did stress, how- 
ever, that the single most 


important ingredient in a. 


non-smoking program is the 
personal decision to quit 
and the willingness to com- 
mit oneself to that goal. It’s 
important, he said, to pick a 
time when one will be 
prepared to deal with the 
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Even. -if' * 


stress of quitting. ° 


Computer Blues 


By RONALD EHRLICH 
During the week, while 
walking past one of the 


' computer rooms on cam- 


pus, a passerby may occa- 
sionally hear a mass of 
simultaneous groans follow- 
ed by fists pounding against 
‘pundreds of terminal keys. 
Is it some kind of computer 


coup de’tat? No. Harris is 
down. : 
Harris is the central 


computer used by beginning 
computer science students 
jn CS 11 and 12 courses. It 
can support 48 terminals 
that feed into the central 


unit. 


ting 48 terminals, is down. 


But even though it isa 
computer, the Harris is not 
perfect. Like most things, it 
breaks down. And to many 
students, this problem can 
be the most frustrating 
aspect of academic life. 

Just imagine working 
for three and a half hours 
on a complex computer 


LE, LE 


Y 
w 
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656-4259, 
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FOUL-UP: UVM’s Harris computer, capable 


| BE CREATIVE 


program. After fixing all of 
the misplaced commas and 
incorrect nested loops, vic- 
tory is within reach. You 
punch in FLAG77 and the 
program actually works. 
Sweet success tingles at the 
end of your fingertips as 
you type in the command 
to get a hard copy of the 
program and _ then press 
return. 

But while leaning back 
with a relaxed grin, you 
notice out of the corner of 
your eye that the -terminal 
hasn’t acknowledged the 
return command. You try 
again, but still no response. 


TODD WULFSON 
of suppor- 


A few seconds later panic 
sets in and that mass of 
groans let out by you and 
those other frustrated pro- 
grammers is heard once 
again. Harris is down. 

Just what actually 
causes the computer to 
crash.is complex. In such a 
system, literally thousands 


of things can go wrong. 
Each piece of circuitry is 
interconnected with every 
other part of the computer. 
So if one component goes 
wrong, the whole machine 
is affected. The error might 
be a hardware problem, like 
a broken disc drive, or a 
software error, where there 
is an inefficiency in the 
operating system and an 
instruction cannot be com- 
pleted. Usually the — mal- 


.function can be corrected 


rather quickly. The major 
difficulty, however, is trac- 
ing the mistake. That is why 
remedying the system takes 
so long. With so much 
circuitry, simply finding the 
problem is a problem. 

When a crash does 
occur, the Harris operators 
will usually circumvent the 
problem without fixing it 
and pull the computer up at 
a minimum operating level. 
Then, the complication will 
be re-created to find the 
glitch in the system. If the 
malfunction persists, the 
Harris Corporation Main- 
tenance would be called in. 
The longest the system has 
ever been down is one day. 

“The system is ade- 
quate,” said operating 
manager Zoltan Sacks. “‘It 
was completely updated last 
January and handles _ter- 


minals faster and more 
efficiently than ever 
before.’ Sacks said the 


problem lies not so much 
with the Harris itself, but 
with the patience of its 
users. 


“People get the wrong | 
said Sacks. | 


impression,” 
‘*They think that computers 
are perfect. But one must 
remember that these sys- 
tems are maintained by 
humans. And we strive for 
as much efficiency as possi- 
ble. Every system has its 
problems.”’ e 


KAOS: Assassination game back on campus. 


Killing for Fun 


By COLIN MCKENNA 

There is a knock on 
your door. You are told 
you .~have a phone call. 
Lurking. near the phone isa 
suspicious-looking — fellow 
with beady eyes like cam- 
eras. A voice over the phone 
tells you your days are 
numbered. Looking around, 
you see the stranger has 
disappeared. Killing As An 
Organized Sport (KAOS) 
has begun, and there is a 
conspiracy for your life. 

At midnight, March 10, 
KAOS began. Five minutes 
later its first victim was 
eliminated at a fraternity 
party. : 

Ken Johnson and Chris 
Hesslink, two enterprising 
juniors, are the game’s 
organizers. KAOS was last 
played at UVM two years 
ago. The last four survivors 
were placed in the corners 
of WDW’s main lounge and 
told to kill each other. This 
year’s co-organizer, John- 
son, was the sole survivor 
and victor. Johnson doesn’t 
know if this year’s winner 
will be decided in the same 
manner, because of the 
many variables involved in 
the game, time being the 
most important. 
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THE NEWSPAPER OF THE JEWISH 
ACTION COALITION NEEDS YOUR: 
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ISRAEL 
Two weeks touring is not enough 


to enjoy. 3,000 years of your 
history. 


Spend a year or semester 
in ISRAEL. It not only 

sharpens the mind, but | 
enriches the soul. } 


Johnson and Hesslink 
diligently sold- KAOS to 
370 participants on UVM’s 
three. campuses. For $8, 
each player received a dart 
gun (rubber, not poison) 
and a chance to win either a 
half-keg of Molson or din- 
ner for two at the Wind- 
jammer (first prize); a ski 
lift ticket at Stowe or 
dinner for two at Carburs 
(second prize); or one hour 
for two at Barton’s Hot 
Tubs or one case of Heine- - 
ken (third prize). 

Each player is given a 
death certificate with the 
name of the person they 
must kill within one week 
in order to stay in the 
game. When and if a player 
kills his assigned victim, he 
is then assigned to kill his 
victim’s victim. While 
players track down their 
victims, however, they are 
themselves being hunted. 

Killing is prohibited in 
classrooms, the library, and 
on the victim’s floor. A 
witness must verify the kill 
by signing the death certifi- 
cate. Victims cannot be 
shot in the head. Because 
there are sure to be some 


See KAOS, page 19 
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Apply to Tel Aviv University, Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem, Haifu Universi- 
ty, or Kibbutz Programs today. 


GET INVOLVED WITH THE JAC. CALL AMOS” ff 
KAMIL AT 656-3303 OR STEVE LEBOWITZ AT 
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Contact International Study Office, B-L/L, 
or Steve Feuerstein at 


862-7438 
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$e Ay DECO DANCE CLUB JY 


SALE! 


ALL SKIWEAR — SPORTSWEAR — SKI EQUIPMENT 


MORE Reductions Now 


Be.) TO% on | 
ALPINE SHOP 


WILLISTON RD. SO. BURLINGTON 


OPEN DAILY 9-9, SUNDAYS 8-5 


SUPER SUNDAY 


Football Games 
50¢ Hot Dogs, S0¢ Dratts 
and General Recovery 


TERRIBLE TUESDAY 


“TEAS-DAY” 
Iced Double Teas $2.50 
$1 Buds * $1.25 Vodka drinks 


The Best Happy Hour in Town 
3 p.m.-8 p.m. 

20 62 DratiBs ot ae eee 

Two for One Well Drinks 


Frozen White Russians 
Made with Real Ice Cream 


8-9 Pon. 2s 4 DRAFIS 


863-9227 - 
459 Main Street . ; 
Next to the Flynn Theater/downtown Burlington TH U RS DAY 
LADIES NIGHT 


2 FOR 1 Well Drinks 


Dinner Giveaway. — 
Flowers, Prizes & More! 


“ 
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INSANE SATURDA 


_.. “BEAT THE CLOCK” Starts at 4 p.m. weekly 
4-5 25¢ Drafts, 50¢ Well Drinks; 5-6 50¢ Drafts 75¢ Well Drinks 
and etc. until 9 p.m. Oldies & Motown Music. Live Mike & 
| Guitar Available. Draft Competition. PRIZES 
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Ho Ho Restaurant, 65 Pearl Street, Essex Junction 

If your tastebuds refuse to salivate when offered a 
tuna fish sandwich or a SAGA supper, then it’s time for 
a culture shock. The quintessential panacea for Ameri- 
can food doldrums is Chinese cuisine. 

The scarcity of Chinese restaurants in the Northeast 
Kingdom has led many a MSG maniac to fantasize about 
chicken wings and spare-ribs while inadvertently draw- 
ing chopsticks in the margins of notebook paper. If © 
taking a slow boat to China means missing your spring 
break in Florida, then a trip to the Ho Ho Restaurant is 
a quicker alternative. 

The Ho Ho Restaurant resembles a pagoda amidst a 
fast food battlefield of golden arches and neon burgers. 

Once inside the red doors, one finds that the gold 
venetian blinds and green wallpaper embossed with 
‘bamboo leaves help give the room a Chinese atmos- 
phere. A long leather padded bar on the left hand side 
of the dining room, though, interrupts one’s initial 
impression. The main dining room only has nine tables 
with a seating capacity of about 25 people. One waitress 
can efficiently wait on the whole room. 

In China, any formal or informal meeting is tradi- 
tionally preceded by a tea ceremony. Instead of tea, 
though, a bowl of wanton chips were placed between 
my companion and me. We chomped noisily on the 
crispy fried chips and were so impressed that we ordered 
-whole wontons for an appetizer. . 

A plate of eight large wontons ($1.25) revived our 
Americanized tastebuds and we. ordered four more 
dishes. The waitress didn’t believe that we would put a 
dent in the large platters we ordered. She warned us we 
ordered ‘‘too much,”’ 

Both seafood dishes were delicately sauteed and 
moderately seasoned. Chow Har Kew ($8.95) consisted 
of several jumbo shrimp marinated in wine, garlic and 
ginger. The garlic was used sparingly; the ginger was 
sprinkled liberally. The shrimp were nestied among a 
bed of vegetables that included baby corn, straw mush- . 
rooms, snow peas and bamboo shoots, all of which were 
fresh and delicious. 

The other seafood plate was Moo Goo Lobster, 
which boasted several large and choice pieces of fresh 
lobster meat for a reasonable $9.50. Water chestnuts, 
bamboo shoots,-and mushrooms complemented these 
tender gourmet chunks. By this time we had abandoned 
the chopsticks to stab at the reluctant bamboo shoots 
and slippery mushrooms with forks. a 

The next dish was Chow Gai Kew ($7.00) with 
tender boneless chicken marinated in garlic, wine, and 
ginger. Both the seasoning and the surrounding vege- 
tables were reminiscent of Chow Har Kew. 

Finally, the Yung Chow fried rice was loaded with 
baby shrimp, pork, chicken, and egg. The rice was also 
worth devouring. 

The total cost of the meal, excluding gratuity, 
hovered around the $35 range. Our waitress packed one 
small carton of leftover rice and stared increduously as 
we lumbered out the door. 

My companion and I left happily, convinced that 
our American food doldrums were temporarily cured. 
As my fortune read, ‘‘Many receive advice, only the wise 
profit from it.’’ So when your taste buds are down, take 
them to Shanghai. And if the plane ticket is too expen- 
sive, bring them to Ho Ho’s. “ 

—Carolyn Cosgrove _ 
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‘By BILL PENROSE 
_ Many of you live on the under- 
cooked, overbreaded glop that Saga 
passes off as nourishment. Twenty 
girls in a feeding frenzy around the 


| jee cream troughs on Hot Fudge 
| night are not a pretty sight. No 


| KAOS 


wonder freshmen girls take it for 
ted they will gain a few 
pounds. Whether it’s your. ‘“fresh- 
man 10 or “freshman 20” 
depends on the hip measurements 
and appetites of your peer group. 

If your idea of Nirvana is 
gulping a quart of Haagen-Dazs 
coffee ice cream, with a box of 
Freihofer’s chocolate chip cookies 
for dessert, you have probably 
lamented to the folks back home 
about the ‘‘freshman. 50’ that 
absolutely everyone puts on. Sorry, 
_that doesn’t carry much weight. 

. L lost weight my freshman year. 
My stomach refused to take advan- 
tage of unlimited seconds, no 
matter how stoned I was. Watching 
the spaghetti sauce separate into 
tomato paste and water just didn’t 
stimulate my appetite. I survived on 
PBJ, apples and peanut butter, and 
salads topped with Jello, keeping 
my starch intake minimal. If you 
think Saga loses money at Seconds 
Please dining halls, you probably 
believed Ronald McReagan when he 
promised to balance the budget 
by 1984. 

I spent last winter peddling 
junk food to the hungry hordes at a 
ski area out West. We had all the 


good stuff: hotdogs, chili, popcorn, ~ 


cookies, donuts, frozen yogurt and 
four varieties of liquid sugar. We 
even had microwave pizza units, 

- suitable for skeet-shooting but 
never meant for human consump- 
tion. 

_ It was there I encountered the 
magical calorie-negating effect of 
Tab. Fat girls would order a chili- 
cheese dog, a donut and a Tab. 


continued from page 17 


controversial deaths, John- 
son and Hesslink have 
appointed themselves judges 


of the KAOS court, their 
final decisions are just that: 
final. 
KAOS is more than a 
game to its players; it is a 
way of life. Little plastic 
dart guns are carried every- 
where, usually concealed 
but always easily accessible. 
The gun is on the- tray 
alongside the food during 
all meals. Everyone is scru- 
tinized. Everyone is a 
potential assassin. Friends 
acting as shields surround 
the player night and day 
hoping to fend off oncom- 
ing darts. Before 24 hours 
had elapsed into the game, 


_ there were some 30 deaths. 


One assassin killed three 


|. victims. In the KAOS busi- 


ness, he who kills three 
victims in one day is often 
called “‘a sick puppy.”’ 

Not everyone is pleased 
with KAOS. Some people 
claim it has a deeper evil 
meaning than its surface 
shows. Some claim players 
are expressing aggressive 
animal instincts. 

“It definitely is evil,” 
said Johnson. “People are 
learning to be sneaky, con- 


_ hiving, and never to trust 
_ their fellow man. I think 


_ that’s what the American 
ublic needs,” 


. ean 
as Betsy 
Be 


te. 


With a straight face, yet. After: 
making sure my boss was out of 
earshot, I would ask them what was 
the point. 

Their rationalizations were in- 
genious. “If I drink a Tab, I can eat 
something fattening and_ they 


balance each other out.” Then they 
would turn and waddle away, 
contentedly chewing their cellulite- 


inducing cud, revealing an ass that 
resembled a couple of rotting 
pumpkins stuffed into-a pair of 
Underalls. Who are you kidding, 
Bossy? Lucky for me ESP isn’t 
universal yet, or I would have been 
out of a job. - 

There are, in certain circles, 
rules governing the consumption of 
food. Now, wait a minute. Rules? 


YOU GET IT. 


It's NUPOC, and one thing it stands for is a$1000 a month 
stipend throughout your junior and senior years, if you 
qualify. It also represents the peace of mind of a prestigious 
engineering management position waiting when you 
graduate. A position offering the best post-graduate nuclear 
engineering training in the world, unique benefits and more 
than $40,000 in salary alone after just four years. 


The Navy’s Nuclear Power Officer Candidate Program. It’s 
not ROTC. It is one of the most challenging and rewarding 
ways possible to use your superior academic credentials in 
Math, Physics, Engineering or Chemistry. 


Lt. Jack Baker will be on Campus the 29th of March at the 
Placement Office. Or for immediate information, call collect 
(617) 223-0222, Mon.- Wed., 9 AM - 3 PM, OP-Code 5. 
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NOW GETTING 
YOUR DEGREE 
CAN REALLY PAY— 
TWO YEARS 


What is the object of eating any- 
way? Sustenance, energy, getting 
the stuff into your stomach. It all 
looks the same the next day any- 
way, so why place so much empha- 
sis on style? 
Who cares which fork is correct 
for what course? Is it going to 
affect your chances of getting into 
heaven if you don’t switch the fork 


to the right hand after dissecting 


your succulent slice of broiled 
swine flesh? Probably not, but it 
may affect your chances of getting 
into Leunig’s. 

There are people who will think 
less of someone who doesn’t play 
by the rules. Some people have 
strange priorities. Manners are a 
device -by which the upper classes 


F, nA’ Gy h, Vi 


Flab And Tab: Partners in Pudge 


distance themselves from the great 


unwashed. Such people badly need - 


deflating. Try injecting a little 
humor into your next dining 
experience. 

At a fancy restaurant, when 
you’re dressed for the occasion, 
order a bottle of expensive French 
wine. Make a production out of 
examining the label, inspecting the 
cork. Swirl the wine in a glass to 
check body and color, then deli- 
cately take a sip, rolling it across 
the palate. Look contemplative, 
murmur approvingly. Suddenly 
yank the bottle out of the ice 
bucket and take a huge slug directly 
from it, belch loudly and do it 
again, making sure to spill some. 
With the precious droplets running 
out of your mouth, tell the horri- 
‘fied wine steward to return it and 
bring something stronger, adding 
that February was a very good 
month at Gallo. In dining, as in life, 
it’s style that counts. 


Eating should be an occasion 
for unrestrained hedonism in the 
Roman tradition. Feeding your face 
.is fun. People who worry about 
dining decorum are the same sort 
who would rather die than meet 
someone at a party wearing the 
same outfit. It’s natural to have gas 
after a meal. I always leave a little 
scattering of crumbs around my 
plate. What the hell, most of it gets 
into my mouth. Anyone who 
laughs at you for dropping your 
fork, isn’t worth the trouble it 
would take to pour coffee down 
their shirt. 

People become embarrassed 
over the most trivial things. No one 
can make you feel embarrassed; 
‘you must let them. So slurp that 
soup, tilt the dish, get gravy on 
your sleeve and smile. Eating, like 
sex, is too much fun to be taken 
seriously. ‘e 
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UVM Skiers Take 
2nd at NCAAs 


By CHRIS FONTECCHIO 

JACKSON, N.H. — Led 
by Friday’s slalom perfor- 
mances. of Bente Dahlum, 
Knut Aronsen, and Harold 
Gefle, Utah expanded its 
16-point lead to 59 points 
over UVM, and kept pace 
through Saturday’s relays to 
successfully defend the 
national championship. 

For the fourth consecu- 
tive year the Cats finished 
in the runner-up position, a 
full 100. points ahead of 
New Mexico, Colorado, and 
Wyoming. Vermont’s total 
of 684 points was well short 
of Utah’s 750.5, but easily 
the strongest showing by an 
eastern school, almost 200 


points better than sixth- men’s race, their strongest 
place Dartmouth (491 event, taking the top two 
points). spots, as well as the eighth* 


Although the Utes had 
nearly wrapped up _ the 
championship by the com- 
petition’s third day, the 
Cats were not disappointed. 
“We’re pretty pleased with 


nordic skiers Todd Boonstra 
and Bill Likely to the 
Olympic team, and alpine 
skiers Dean Keller and Mark 
Smith, who are presently 
touring in Europe. ‘‘We lost 
a lot in the men’s program,” 
LaCasse said. Both Smith 
and Boonstra were selected 
to the 1983 All-America 
team. 

The pace for this year’s 
competition \was set during 
the first day of competi- 
tion. Vermont’s Andy Shaw 
gave the Cats a big lift with 


| 


his victory 
giant slalom, while Dah- 
lum’s victory in the 
women’s event gave Utah its 
slim nine-point lead. With 
no other school besides 
Vermont closer than 40 
points, it was clearly a 
two-team race. 

On Thursday, the teams 
moved from Bartlett, N.H. 
to the Jackson Touring 
Center for the individual 
cross-country race. Utah 
slipped a bit in the women’s 
race, and the Cats actually 
held the overall lead, as 
they placed second behind 
New Mexico in the event. 
However, the Utes regained 
the lead for good in the 


and 11th positions. John 
Aatberg, the winner, was 
elated by the victory, call- 
ing it “what I had always 
hoped for.”’ 

Vermont was paced by 


82 points and a third place 
finish behind Utah and 
Colorado. 

Freshman Julie. Wood- 
worth was in top form for 
Friday’s slalom race_ at 
Attitash Mountain back in 
Bartlett, as she took second 
place behind giant slalom 
champion Dahlum. 

However, she was the 
only Catamount skier in the 
top ten. Jennifer Kennedy 
(15th) and Beth Morrisey 
(19th) gave the Cats enough 
See SKIERS, page 23 


SECOND PLACE ONCE AGAIN: Catamount skier 
Jorunn Gran-Henriksen celebrates victory in the Nordic 
relay, as UVM is again the runner-up in the NCAA cham- 


in the men’s! § 


WARMING UP: The Vermont baseball team will travel to Florida this spring vacation 
to escape the forbidding Burlington weather. Snow hampered the Cats last season, as 


several games were cancelled at the outset. 


< 


for Vermont Nine 


By AMOS KAMIL 

A very different atmos- 
phere will be present in the 
locker room this year, as 
the baseball Cats get set to’ 
put on their caps and mitts 
and run to the Centennial 
Field diamond. : 

UVM should be a more 
enthusiastic, more confi- 
dent, and simply better 
team than last year’s 8-13-2 
team. The squad lost only 
one player to graduation 
and has had an avalanche of 
hungry recruits to create 
inter-team competition at 
almost every position. 

There are two safe spots 
this year, including short- 
stop, where senior captain 
Ed Sheehan has patrolled 
since his freshman year. The 
dedicated Sheehan finished 
20th in the nation with a 
438 batting average and 
will be a,serious candidate 
for All-American honors 


= this year. 


The other secure spot is 
the catcher’s job, where 
John O’Sullivan will return 
for his second year. Last 
year O’Sullivan started all 
23 games, playing all but 
two innings of the season. 

According to coach 
Mike Stone, the best infield 
would be Eddie Sheehan 
and Brian Sanderson up the 
middle with Andy Coursen 
at third and Ken Trehub at 
first. Sanderson and 
Sheehan will be turning 
double plays together for 
the third consecutive spring, 
while Trehub will provide a 
big swing on offense as well 
as a solid everyday perfor- 
mance in the field. Coursen, 
who led the team with 15 
RBI’s (three of them were 
game-winners), will have to 
settle down in the field 
where he led the team last 
year with 17 errors. 


The team’s depth pro- 
vides Stone with many 
possibilities as to who plays 


“accumulated 


where. Dave Hubbell is a 
utility man who can play 
any position in the infield 
or outfield. He should see 
more time this year and will 
eventually break into the 
starting lineup. A nice sur- 
prise has been John Luter, 
an infielder from Maine, 
who will very likely play 
shortstop after “Sheehan’s 
departure. 

The outfield has seem- 
ingly endless possibilities as 
well. The pivotal man is 
Rick Decina who has been 
fighting a knee injury since 
last year. If Decina, a 
‘sophomore, can play, he 
would most likely be in 
centerfield surrounded by 
Mike Nelson or Rich Silva 
in leftfield and Mike Stamer 
in right. Should Decina be 
incapable of playing, then 
Stone would have Nelson 
moved to center, leaving the 
gap in left to be filled by 
Silva, Hubell, freshman Bill 
Kurtz, or even Trehub. 

The competition even 
extends to the designated 
hittei ‘pot where a variety 
of people could easily work, 
including 674” backup 
catcher Jon McMullen. With 
only seven at bats last year 
as a freshman, McMullen 
a homerun, 
two RBI's, and three runs 
scored. : 


The biggest advance for 
the team would be the 
pitching staff, as there are 
ten pitchers available. Rick 
Jablonski is coming off an 
injury riddled season and is 
hoping to be “comeback 
player of the year.” Jablon- 
ski tore muscles in his right 
elbow at the start of the 
season and it hurt him to 
throw. Finally overcoming 


that injury, he was struck. 


by a line drive in the left leg 
during practice, forcing him 
to miss even more appear- 
ances. He has pitched over 
the summer and will be an 


: our performance,’’ said Richard Weber (sixth c t 

UVM coach Chip LaCasse. place), Fredrik Thaulow E gh S h d ] S i 

, The difference, eluded (ninth), and John Zdecklik ou C € Uu © © Ss one 

LaCasse, was the loss of (15th), who combined for , 


asset to the team. 


Ed Christenson was the 
team’s leading pitcher last 
year at 4-2. The lefty was 
used both as a starter and in | 
relief and held a team 
leading 4.18 ERA. Christen-. 
son « will) be» primarily a 
starter. this season as Paul 
Lapierre will provide righty 
relief and the everpresent’ 
Trehub will come in to 
quench lefty fires. 


And the list goes on. 
Mike Williams had a decep- 
tive 0-4 season last year. He 
led the staff in innings 
pitched (37) and strikeouts 
(19),. but the team never: 
seemed to score runs the 
day Williams was on the 
mound. The most the Cats 
could scrape up was three 
runs on Williams’ starting. 
days. He has an. excellent. 
curveball and a_ sneaky 
fastball. 


Freshman John Linell 
will come out of a tremen- 
dous swim season to throw 
bullets for the Cats. He has 
been described as the hard- | 
est thrower on the club 
‘throwing somewhere 
between 85 and 95 miles 
per hour. He also possesses 
a hard slider. 


The one pitfall is the | 
team faces a much tougher 
schedule than last year. 
Over spring break the team 
will travel south to play 
schools such as Iowa, lowa 
State and North Carolina, 
all of which are top conten- 
ders each year in the college 
world series. That they play 
better teams could be 4 
compliment to Stone's 
growing program or, on the 
other ,hand, seen as @ 
manifestation of the over 
confidence of a sophomore — 
manager, We will soon find 
out which is the case. 
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| Northeastern clipped the LIU Blackbirds 
| Tuesday, 90-87, in a game with about as 
| much discipline as an_ Iranian litigation 
_ proceeding. Meanwhile, Princeton’s defense 
| was too much for San Diego, as the Tigers 
| outstalled their west coast opponents, 65-56. 
Three other preliminary games were played 
Tuesday, as the NCAA basketball tournament 
officially got under way. And just where is 
| defending champion North Carolina St.? 
Wallowing in the lowly NIT, that’s where. 


4 


sean 
mehegan 


ros 


| The Best Teams to Watch 
We’re not necessarily talking about the 
best teams here, only those most entertaining. 
Georgetown. An obvious choice, from the 
deepest conference in the country. The Hoyas 
| are not as good as they were two years ago — 
that’s how much Sleepy Floyd meant to their 
stall. But Ewing and his t-shirt are back, as is 
super defensive guard Gene Smith. If Fred 
Brown decides not to make another errant 
pass in the championship, the Hoyas should 

go all the way. 

: Arkansas. Coach Eddie Sutton has a 
_knack for spitting out exceptional guards — 
' witness Sidney Moncrief and Darrel Walker 
— and present day Alvin Robertson is no 
different. The pesky quarterback led the 
Razorbacks to big wins against North Carolina 


Whitmore Hopes 


to Post .500 Season 


Next Year 


and Houston, and when his passing is right, as 
it was against these two powerhouses, well, 
it’s a sight to behold. 

Syracuse. Pearl Washington is an open- 
court genius, and, yes, he can shoot from the 
outside. His supporting cast, particularly 
foul-prone center Andre Hawkins, will have 
problems against the Ewings and Olajuwons 
of the tourney. 

Maryland. My dark horse of the tourna- 
ment, the Terps can run you to death — ask 
Boston College — or discipline you to the 
funny farm — ask the entire ACC. Six-eight 
guard Adrian Branch can do it all, and Len 
Bias and Ben Coleman make a top-notch 
passing combo. Lefty: Driessel, despite his 
marijuana overreaction, is one of the finest 
coaches in the East. 

The Worst Teams to Watch 

Again, quality is an extraneous factor. 

North Carolina. Yes, UNC. Watching the 
Tar Heels is like watching a Mike Wallace 
interview. Both bide their time, wait for 
the right moment, then — snip — there goes 
the jugular. But as Wallace can at times be 
oppressive, so can UNC. I mean, how many 
Sam Perkins left-handed stuffs can one endure 
in an evening? Truly the Dallas Cowboys of 
the college basketball world. Oh, there is one 
exception — when Michael Jordan busts loose 
in the final seconds and rubs it in with some 
spine-tingling slams. 

St. John’s. Talk about a one-man offense. 
Chris Mullin is a talented sniper, but he seems 
more concerned with looking cool than with 
playing defense. Twin towers Bill Wennington 
and Jeff Allen mean 10 fouls, but I’ll still take 
Ewing and his five. I can’t wait for the Red- 
men to be eliminated so I don’t have to watch 
Mark Jackson pledge allegiance to the rim 
every time he takes a foul shot. 

Brigham Young. Okay, Devin Durrant is 


J oyas, Razorbacks Teams to Watch 


the third-leading scorer in the nation — but 
who cares? Georgetown showed what pressure 
defense does to him. In any case, the Cougars 
play really boring ball and they complain too 
much when they’re dead wrong. Seems to run. 
in the alumni as well (are you listening, 
Danny Ainge?). 


Key Match-Ups 

Virginia-Iona. This may not be a critical 
pairing, but it sure will be entertaining. The 
‘Gaels’ Steve Burtt is a highly underrated 
guard (ninth in the nation in scoring) and the 
Cavs’ Othell Wilson can play point guard on 
my pick-up team any time he wants. If Iona’s 
Gary Springer could learn to clog the middle 
more effectively, the Gaels could surprise 
some folks. 


Nevada/Las Vegas-Princeton. Pretty stun- 


ning difference in tempo here, with the 
Runnin’ Rebels doing just that and the 
Tigers sporting the nation’s best defense. If 
UNLV’s big men get into foul trouble, Prince- 
ton could pull this one out. 


Georgetown-Oklahoma. This one’s ob- 
viously tentative, but it seems very likely. 
What a clash — Ewing and Tisdale, exchanging 
All-American elbows under the boards. Both 
teams are in the Western Region, but they 
both play well on the road (the Sooners beat 
Syracuse in the Carrier Dome). 

The Tar Heels must be mentioned, how- 
ever, in the final analysis. Dean Smith seems 
to take those ACC Championships pretty 


lightly, and he may be justified. But getting 


knocked off by Duke hardly seems a propi- 
tious way to begin a grueling tournament. 
That’s why UNC will not win the national 
championship this spring — and why the final 
game will be between Georgetown and 
Arkansas. ° 
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LAST CHANCE SALOON 


(ESTABLISHED 1973) 


By ANDY COOK 
, _ Well, there are-two ways 
to look at this mess. 

You could say the bas- 
ketball Cats lost by just one 
point to Harvard this year, 

that the Crimson lost 
by just three points to 
Duke, and that Duke upset 
North Carolina in the semi- 
finals of the Atlantic Coast 
Tournament. You therefore 
could argue that the Cats 
could compete with the Tar 
Heels. ; 
Or you could be much, 
Much more realistic and 
accept the sad facts: that 
the Catamount five had its 
| worst record — 7-21 — 
since 1901 and 1902, when, 
: ‘under the direction of cap- 
| tain H. T. Bray, UVM went 
1-10 and 1-4 respectively; 
that UVM broke a team 
record (previously at 19) 
for most losses in school 
history; that the Cats have 
how had only six above- 
 -500 seasons in the last 25 
| years; and that for the third 
ight year, Vermont’s 
record was worse than the 
_ year before. 
The 1983-84 season will 
” remembered as one in 
__| Which the Cats were zoned 
| to death. It will be remem- 
a as one in which 
_ Yermont lost all but one of 
| the eight really close games. 
And, ‘perhaps most impor- 


é ¢ 
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tantly, it will be remem- 
bered as a time when this 
squad was severely ham- 
pered by the absence of last 
year’s leading scorer, Bill 
Brown, who was forced to 
red-shirt the affair because 
of a knee injury he sus- 
tained in October. 

The basic problem for 
Vermont was its height. 
With nobody taller than 
6’6”’, Vermont was forced 
to face those zone defenses. 
That meant shooting from 
outside without Brown. 
That meant a poor shooting 
percentage (46.0), to go 
along with the failure to 
ever establish a transition 
running game. 


Moreover, this was basi- 
callv a six-man team. 

John Simko and Howard 
Hudson (13.1 and 15.6 
ppg), the two freshman 
stars from 1982-83, had 
their bright spots this year. 
But each had their slumps, 
particularly in January at 
Maine. 

Bill Brennan averaged 
6.93 points and 4.96 
rebounds, and on a team 
marred by misfortunes this 
freshman was the epitome 
of hustle and hard work. 

Matt Thompson, the 
junior transfer from San 
Bruno, Calif. (11.0 ppg and 


See WHITMORE, page 22 
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Two Shows: 


4:00 and 8:30p.m. 


Tickets: 


$2.50 in advance 
$3.00 at the door 
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(Advanced Tickets Recomended) 


DOWNSTAIRS AT 147 MAIN ST., 


862-5159 


BURLINGTON’S FLYNN THEATER BLOCK 


If you are looking for a good haircut without the 
frills, HAIRCRAFTERS is offering $6.00 haircuts on 
Mondays only. 

Hours 10am to 6pm (Mon.) 


HAIRCRAFTERS 


1340 WILLISTON RD. SO. BURLINGTON 863-4871 


DISCOUNT PRICES 
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- Athlete of the Week 


Mike Hains 

For the first time in its 
history, the UVM swim 
team can boast a New 
England champion diver. 
Mike Hains brought the 
honor to Burlington. Last 
week, Hains traveled to 
Annapolis, Md. to compete 
in the Northeastern Divers 
Championship. Competing 
with a field of over 30 
divers from schools such as 
Penn State and Virginia, 


Hains placed 21st in the 
three-meter dive, and 25th 
in the one-meter dive. In 


addition Hains won the 
Hugh McCurdy award, 
which honors the New 


England diver who scores 
the most points over four 
years of competition. Hains 
is a co-captain and a gradu- 
ate of Wethersfield High 
School in Connecticut. 


—Amos Kamil 


Whitmore Optimistic 


Continued from page 21 


6.54 rpg), played superbly 
down the stretch and was a 
valuable asset. George 
Payne, the swingman from 
Pennsylvania, had an erratic 
year, in which he averaged 
8.7 points. Sometimes, he 
was good, like late in the 
year when his clutch play 
helped Vermont win three 
straight, but sometimes he 
wasn’t good. 

Tom O’Shea was ano- 
ther hard worker, playing 
tight defense but not shoot- 
ing the ball very often. He 
‘gave the Cats some inkling 
of depth. 

But that was it. Chris 
Fairchild, a starter in nine 
games this season, didn’t 
shoot the ball perhaps as 
much as he should have. 
The others merely didn’t 
play enough to make a 
contribution. 

Because Brown, always 
a potential zone buster in 
the past, was gone, and 
because 6711” center Dave 
Thompson flunked out of 
school before’ the season 
began, much of the criti- 
cism bound to be leveled at 
coach Bill Whitmore is 
unfair. Athletic director 
Denis Lambert says that 
because of these two unfor- 


tunate realities plus the 
tendenitis that hurt 
Simko, Whitmore is 
not to be blamed for his 
club’s mishap. And, the 


bottom line, says Lambert, 
is that the mentor will be 
back in the fall for his 
fourth year at the helm. 

“T think when you look 
at the past, our records have 
been pretty much_ the 
same,” said Whitmore, 
when asked about any pres- 
sure he might feel next year 
to produce better results. “‘I 
think the key is to play to 
our potential. At Vermont, 
it’s hard for you to be 
judged by wins and losses, 
because we’re not at a par 


with a lot of the schools we 


play.”’ 

Despite Vermont’s 
financial and academic dis- 
advantages, caused, some 
believe, by the lack of 
support by the school’s 
administration, Whitmore 


still hopes a few positive 
factors will pay dividends 
next season. One of these 
factors will be the arrival of 
Joe Calivita and Rob Ham- 
lin from Middlebury High 
School, where they led their 
school in the state cham- 
pionship in 1983. Hamlin, 
in particular, is well worth 
mentioning because he 
scored 42 points in 
that memorable title con- 
test at the Patrick Gym and 
outdueled Henry (or Bruce) — 
Dalyrymple 
Johnsbury team for the 
title. 

‘The other factors will © 
include Brown’s return and ~ 
the outside shot he brings — 
to the squad, and the fact 
that nobody is graduating 
from this team. ‘‘Even with 
all three of them (Calivito, 
Hamlin and Brown), you 
still don’t know how they'll 
perform,’ said Whitmore. 
‘Sometimes recruits don’t 
perform as well .as you 
think they would or as well 
as other people you will 
bring in. As for Billy, he’s 
supposed to be at 95 
percent. His shooting will 
help, but as for other parts 
of the game, we’ll have to . 
see,” 


Whitmore says “realis- 
tically”” he’s hoping for a 
.500 season next year, now 
that his troops have more 
experience. And, he says, 
that important factor of 
luck, something which has 
eluded the Cats since the 
dark ages, will become 
contagious. ‘‘With our kids 
being a year older, that luck 
should rub off on them- 
selves,”’ he said. ‘‘We should 
be able to keep our poise.”’e 


and the St. |. 
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Continued from page 20 

oints for a third place 
finish, but Vermont found 
itself in the unenviable 
position of trailing Utah by 
.39 points going into the 
men’s slalom. 

Here the Cats finished 
fourth, led by Shaw’s ninth 
place finish, Bart Tuttle’s 
11th, and Scott Heald’s 
14th. UVM picked up 76.5 
points in the event, as well 
as. 78 from the women, all 
put securing second place in 
the championships. 

Saturday’s nordic relays 
weren’t very crucial in the 
standings, but they did 
provide some of the week’s 
pest action and two very 
exciting finishes for the 
Catamounts. Thaulow 
edged out New Mexico’s 
Bret Bodnar at.the finish by 
less than one second for 
third in the men’s relay in 
what had been a neck-and- 
neck race throughout. 

- -Thaulow’s strategy paid 
off, as -he stayed with 
Bodnar until the final up- 
hill, where he made his 


Skiers Second 


move. “It’s easy to skate 
behind someone,” said 
Thaulow. . 

Vermont capped the 


morning (and the week) by 
edging out a victory in the 
women’s race in a grudge- 
match struggle with Utah. 
Betsy Haines and Joanne 
Conchieri stayed close for 
the first two legs, but could 
not catch the Utes. Finally, 
on the third leg, Jorunn 
Gran-Henricksen made up 
the slim margin, passing 
Utah’s Jahren Tone on the 
final hill as well, pulling 
away for a full three-second 
victory. 


LaCasse was equally 
excited about the win. “To 
finish like this is a great lift 
for us,”’ he said. é 


“This is a great thrill for 
the whole team, especially 
the girls (relay team),”’ 
explained an excited Hen- 
ricksen. “I felt very good, 


very relaxed. (But) I 
thought she (Tone) wouid 
win.” re) 


: _ 
We watched the game dow, 
Everyone we knew wai 


By KEVIN BUSHWELLER 


The Vermont hockey 
program has landed a 
quality recruit in St. 


Albans’ high school hockey 
standout Toby Ducolon, 
who has been offered a full 
scholarship to attend UVM 
next fall. 

Ducolon possesses __ all 
the tools to be a solid 
Division I hockey player. 
He’s big, strong, deceptively 
quick, and sports a hard 
accurate shot. Former UVM 
hockey coach Jim Cross 
feels strongly about him. 
‘He is a_ highly skilled 
player who has the deter- 
mination and drive to 
succeed in Division I,”’ said 
Cross. 


At 670” and 195. Ibs., 
Ducolon has the size to be a 
physical player, even at the 
college level. In high school 
games he ‘dominates the 
corners with his _ size, 
strength, and aggressiveness. 

His strength has been 
developed through hard 


MILLER SPECIAL RESERVE. 


Once again, 


4ere’s a beer with character. 


©) 1983 Miller Beko. Milwaukee, Wisc Available in limited areas 
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work. ‘“‘My sophomore year ; 


Hockey Star Ducolon A Hope 


I started training. with 
weights for soccer. I started 
to like it, and as a result it’s 
really improved my strength 
for hockey,”’ said Ducolon. 
The strength he possesses as 
a result of his weightlifting 


Toby Ducolon 
is tremendous for a 17 year 
old. He can _ bench-press 
over 390 pounds. 

Ducolon passesses an 
extremely hard and accu- 
rate shot which has been 
developed on the pavement 
at Houghton Park in St. 
“IT go down to 
Houghton and shoot about 
1000 pucks a day. It really 


LAUNDRY SERVICE 


= Top Loader... <4. 
— Double Loader. . . 
—Triple Loader. .... 


*Includes wash, dry, fold & soap. 


has helped improve my 
shot. It’s much easier to 
shoot on the ice after 


you’ve been practicing on 
pavement,”’ said Ducolon. 
Ducolon is a _ multi- 
talented athlete. He played 
soccer for three years, but 
gave it up this »year to 
concentrate on hockey. In 
addition, he competes on 
the track team, throwing 
the discus and javelin. 
Ducolon’s ability has 
not only attracted college 
coaches (Clarkson, Boston 
College and Boston Univer- 
sity also recruited him), he 
has been scouted by numer- 
ous NHL teams such as the 
Montreal Canadiens, 
Buffalo Sabres, and Edmon- 
ton Oilers. His dream is to 
play for the Canadiens. “‘I 
would love to play for 
Montreal if I could. But 
professional hockey is such 


a long shot.’ However, 
Ducolon’s tremendous 
potential has kept the 


scouts interested. The Cal- 
See DUCOLON, page 25 
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Dr.Thomas H. Clark 


Optometrist 
308 Pearl St., Burlington, VT 


f | CONTACTS VS. EYEGLASSES 


Ever since soft daily wear contact lenses have 
been introduced, the dispensing fees hove gradual- 
ly been decreasing. We are fitting a daily wear soft 
lens by American Hydron that we are able to offer 
for the fee of $125. This fee includes an exam, o 
pair of lenses, o starter kit of solutions and follow- 
up visits. Please call today to see if this excellent 
lens is suitobie for you 


CALL 862-1947 
IN-OFFICE Hard Lens Polishing. Extended wear 


contact lenses for astigmatism, monovision 
opia also available 
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VERMONT FOLK INSTRUMENTS 


Champlain Mill, River Level, Winooski © 655-0064 Daily 10-9; Sun. 12-5 


20% OFF ALL GUITARS, 
STRINGS AND ACCESSORIES 


Guild, Gibson, Martin Guitars; Dulcimers, Harps, Banjos, 
Fiddies, Mandolins, Flutes, Concertinas, Bagpipes; Folk 
records, books, instruction, repairs. 
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How do you inform the UVM com- 
munity? Advertise with the | 
Vermont Cynic. Circulation 10,000. 


$4.75 per column inch. 


THERE ARE TWO SIDESTO _ 
BECOMING A NURSE IN THE ARMY. 


And they’re both represented. 
by the insignia you wear as a 
member of the Army Nurse 
Corps. The Caduceus on the left 
means you’re part of a health 
care system in which education 
and career advancement are the 
rule, not the exception. The gold 
bar on the right means you command resoect as an Army officer.|f 


you’re earning a BSN, write: Army Nurse Opportunites,P.O. Box 
7713,Clifton, NJ 07015. . 


ARMY NURSE CORPS. BE ALLYOU CAN BE. 


IN THE INDUSTRY. 


PEOPLExpress is coming to campus in search of 
CO-OP EDUCATION STUDENTS 


SOPHOMORES... JUNIORS... 
SENIORS.. -GRAD STUDENTS 


START NOW AS A RESERVATIONS SALES ASSOCIATE. You'll be the first point 
of contact between PEOPLExpress and our customers, providing accurate 
scheduling and price information—and selling seats for PEOPLExpress flights. 
‘You'll be based at NEWARK INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT. 


THE JOB OFFERS ALL THIS: 


THE MINIMUM AND MAXIMUM 
HOURS YOU MAY WORK ARE: 


@ Minimum of 4 hours per day 


@ $5.00 an hour to start—with regularly 
scheduled raises 


@ UNLIMITED TRAVEL PRIVILEGES ON 
« -PEOPLExpress (Not only for you but 
spouses, too, after 30 days of employment) | @ Minimum of 20 hours per week 


e FREE PARKING AT THE AIRPORT @ Maximum of 40 hours per week 


CO-OP PRESENTATIONS AND INTERVIEWS WILL BE HELD ON WEDNESDAY, 
MARCH 28, 1984 at 3PM. FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, SEE YOUR DIRECTOR OF 
CAREER DEVELOPMENT, DAN AMAIRI, TO PICK UP ADDITIONAL MATERIAL AND 
SIGN UP FOR AN INTERVIEW. PLEASE BRING A PROFESSOR’S RECOMMENDATION 
AND A COPY OF YOUR TRANSCRIPT. 


TO QUALIFY, you must have a GPA of 2.5 or better, be currently enrolled, be articulate—and 
have a mature attitude and business-like appearance. Previous work experience is a must. 


Equal Opportunity Employer M F 


PEOPLExpress ff ; 
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continued from page 23 _ 
gary Flames, Vancouver 
Canucks, and Hartford 
| whalers have also entered 
| the picture. 

-Pucolon has a good 
chance of getting drafted in 
this year’s NHL draft June 
9 in Montreal. If he does he 
will have a great oppor- 
tunity to improve his skills 
over the summer in prepara- 
tion for his first season with 
UVM. For example, there is 
a power. skating school in 
‘New York City he could 
attend should he get draft- 
ed. “It would be great if I 
could go there because my 
main weakness is skating,”’ 
he said. The attention of 
NHL scouts has flattered 
Ducolon. “It feels good to 
know that NHL scouts 
are looking at me. It may or 
may not lead to some- 


thing.” 
Toby Ducolon was born 
and raised in St. Albans, a 


small town near the Cana- - 


dian border which has 
dominated the Vermont 
high school hockey scene 
for years. Similar to many 
small town kids from Ver- 
mont, he did not plan on 
going to college. ‘I didn’t 
really think seriously about 
going to college until the 
beginning of my sophomore 
year in high school. But 
then I started to get serious 
about hockey, and I rea- 
lized the value of an educa- 
tion,” said Ducolon. At 
UVM, he will pursue a 
major in physical education. 

Ducolon feels that play- 
ing in a town where the 
high school team is tradi- 
tionally the best. in Ver- 
mont (they have won the 


i 


state championship 10 of 
the last 12 years) has been.a 
very positive experience. 
‘There is definitely pressure 
in this town to perform,” 
he said. “It’s a tradition. 
But I like the pressure. St. 
Albans is definitely the best 
place to play hockey in 
Vermont. There’s a lot of 
support up here.”’ 

Ducolon has led St. 
Albans to another berth in 
the state. championship, 
with strong performances in 
the quarter and semi-finals. 
In the two games he had 
five goals and three assists. 
The championship game 
will be played next week. In 
15 regular season games he 
amassed 54 points (380 goals 
and 24 assists). 


Few, Vermont high 
school players have made 


I. 1886, following a shipwreck off the west coast of Africa, an infant ae 
child became part of a family of apes who raised and protected him. 


As he grew, he learned the laws of the jungle and eventually claimed 


the transition to Division I 
college hockey. As a result, 
there may be pressure on 
Ducolon to prove himself. 
“T’m sure I'll feel pressure. I 
don’t know exactly what to 
expect,’ he said. His coach, 
Red Gendron, feels that he 
might have a bit of an 
adjustment period, but after 
that he’ll do fine. “I’m sure 
he’ll have to adjust to the 
quicker pace and_ larger 
players,’ he said. “But I 
think he’ll do well. He’s the 
type of kid whose skills are 
utilized more effectively 
with better players. Plus, he 
won’t have to deal with kids 
hanging all over him, which 
happens at the high school 
level.”’ 

Ducolon has had experi- 
ence’ outside of Vermont. 
He participated in the 
National Midget Elite camp 


Ducolon Set to Make Mark with Cats 


in Colorado Springs this 
past summer. The camp 
invites 80 players, 16-17 
years old, to compete for 
spots on the _ National 
Junior Olympic team. “‘The 
competition was tough 
there,” said Ducolon, ‘“‘but ‘ 
it was great to play with 
quality players from all over 
the country.” 


Ducolon chose UVM for 
its environment and loca- 
tion. “I like the size of the 
school,”’ he said. “It’s not 
too big yet it’s not too 
small. Also, I like the 
location. It’s not too far 
away from home, yet it’s 
far enough to be comfort- 
able.’”’ 


With UVM graduating 
nine seniors, Toby Duco- | 
lon’s talents will probably 
be in great demand. ° 


the title, Lord of the Apes. 


A Warm Staff 
and Wonderful Food 
185 Pearl, Burlington 


Yet, years later, when he was returned to civilization, ie would remain 
uncertain as to which laws he should obey... those of man... 
or those of the jungle. 


Hot Cider 
Hot Toddies 
24 Hot Drinks 


Dancers, Dancers, 
Dancers 


Now, the director of “Chariots of Fire” captures this epic adventure 
=. of a.man caught between two different worlds.. 


Liven up any occasion 
with a beautiful dancer. 
Birthday parties 
Bachelor parties 
Stip-o-grams 

Beer parties, etc. 


Call: 253-7036. 


The Victors 
Quartet with 
David Bailey 
Thurs. March 15~ 
7:30-9:00 Fireplace Lounge 
L/L. Reception following. 
Coffee and refreshemnis. 


Your bose ison 
the intercom. 
He's having 
chest pains. 


It could be nothing. Or it 
could be a heart attack. Does 
someone there know CPR? Do you? 
It can mean the difference 
between life and death. Call us. 


G REYSTOKE 


——S He LEGCEND Fe 


| TARZAN 


LORD OF THE APES 


A HUGH HUDSON FILM Starring RALPH RICHARDSON: IAN HOL M: JAMES FOX and introducing CHRISTOPHER LAMBERT ae Fa i es ad you. 
ANDIE MacDOWELL Music by JOHN SCOTT Produced by HUGH HUDSON and STANLEY S. CANTER Wel tanteye ip — 
Screenplay by P. H. VAZAK and MICHAEL AUSTIN Based on the story “TARZAN OF THE APES* by EDGAR RICE BURROUGHS e elp. Will you! 
PARENTAL GUIDANCE SUGGESTED <> * coe Directed by HUGH HUDSON sock hag n Mie Bur ff ee al and A WARNER ComMuiCaHiOns COMPANY QS) 
MATERIAL MAY WOT BE SUITABLE FOR gud BY Wabhitr Bins. In i “ own 


American 
Red Cross 


At theaters everywhere Friday, March 30. 
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THUR 3/15 


LECTURE 


Pharmacology Dept: 
B-333 Given; noon 
“Anthropology of Public Policy”: 
Memoria! Lounge, Waterman, 8pm 
“Words or Images? Apollinaire’s Great 
Wheel”: McCarthy Arts Center, St 
Michael's College; 8pm 


MUSIC 


“The Victors”: Inspirational Music and 
Teachings, _ L/I 
7:30pm 


FILMS 


SA Films: The Producers, B-106 
Angell; 7,9:30,12 


Suk ject TBA 


Fireplace Lounge: 


Lost and Martin Luther King Jr.: From 
Montgomery to Memprltis, 
Lounge, Billings, free: 7 30pm 


ENTERTAINMENT 


on the Green, Billings Pub; 8pm 


PRESENTATION 


Conflict in Northern Ireland: presen 


Massage; Student Health - Center 
Lounge, calt x4485 to register; 7:30pm 


VIDEO 


Students, 
8:30pm 


Billings ~ North * Lounge 


HELP WANTED 


- BOSTON ADVENTURE: Explore 
opportunities of exciting city while 
working as live in childcare worker. 
Many openings, one year commit- 
ment. Allene Fisch Childcare Place- 

‘ment Service, 149 Buckminster 
Road, Brookline, Mass. 02146. 
617-566-6294. ; 


OVERSEAS JOBS: Summerl/year 
round. Europe, S.America, 
Ausralia, Asia. All fields. 
$500-$1200 monthly. Sightseeing. 
Free info. Write IJC Box 52-VT 1, 
Corona Del Mar, CA. 92625. 


COUNSELORS: CAMP WAYNE, 
Co-gd northeast Penn. Interviews 
arranged. Unusual opportunity. 
570 Broadway, Lynbrook, NY 11563. 
(Include your telephone number.) 


MALE’ VOLUNTEERS: needed in 
recreation for persons with 
disabilities in Milton/Essex Jct. 5 
hrs/monthly. Transportation need- 
ed, volunteer training available. 
Call Karen or Gail 656-4031. 
MOTIVATED SALESPEOPLE: 
needed to sell name brand hi-fi on 
campus. Low prices, good pay, no 
investment necessary. Call The 
Audio Underground collect at 
203-658-0723. 


MISC 


WANTED: Professional woman 
seeks room in put. home; will do 
household chores in exchange for 
room. P.O Box 282, St.Albans Bay, 


Vt. 05481. 


ce a, ike 
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How the West Was Won and Honor 


Marsh 


Cheers and Hill Street Blues at Fred's 


tation of tunds to Fr. O'Shea and speech 


by Dr. Vincent Feeney, Newman 
Center; 7:30pm 
WORKSHOP 

The Healing Touch: Deep Muscle 


Einstein and the Unified Field: - discus? 
sion following by Union of Concerned 


ATTENTION 


The next issue of 
the Vermont Cynic will be 
March 29, 1984 


FRI 3/16 


MEETING 


Sobriety Group Meeting: John Dewey 
lounge, Old Mill: 4pm 

Vermont Christian Fellowship: A161 
L/L; 6:30pm 

Medieval Club: 109 Old Mill: 7pm 
Campus Crusade for Christ: at Thor 
nhills home, call 862-2719: 7pm 


Un-Birthday Party for J.S. Bach: 
UVM) Bdroque~ Ensemble, St 
lane Series; 8pm 


Paul's, 
Bluegrass: “Twny Trischka and Skyline 


with Three Wheel Drive, College St 
(Congregational Church; 8pm 


REGISTRATION 


Kick Your Smoking Habit: ast day to 


register, meet March 19, 21, 23, 26, 
28, 30, at 3 pm, University Health Ser 
vices, call x4288 or register 349 Water 


man 


ONGOING EVENTS 
Red Square Affair Logo Contest: sul 
mit entries to CBW -Main Desk hy 3°27 


ROOM AVAILABLE: in our St. 
Thomas Virgin Island house, by the 
week for only $140. Spacious house, 
kitchen priviledges, seperate full 
bath, deposit. Call for details after 7 
pm. Rolfe or Eileen. 809-775-7788. 


ONE PERSON: Male wanted to 
share two bedroom apt. $175 and 
utilities. 16 Greene St. (off Pearl) 1st 


floor. Stop in between 7 and 9 pm. 


FOR SALE 


SAILBOARDS AND AC- 
CESSORIES:New and used models. 
and trade ins accepted. When you 
talk to us, you’re talking to the ex- 
perts. For info write or call NESCO. 
box 134 Bondville, VT. 
05340.874-4178 


EXCELLENT 1978 VW BUS: 7 pass. 
Ready to travel. Low miles. Good 
mileage, stereo, A/C. Only $3900. 
864-6079. 


SERVICES 


SAILING ADVENTURE aboard the 
Bill of Rights,June 10-23. $450/week 
includes sailing, marine biology 
along New England coast aboard 
125’ schooner. Contact Mark 
Penderrgrast, Spray 
Adventures,RD 2, Box 1631, Stowe, 
VT 05672, 253-4159 eves. 


MASSAGE THERAPY: Foot reflex- 
ology, holistichealth counseling and 
shiatzu. 8yrs experience. Certified. 
658-7802. Diane MacPherson 9-5 hot 
tubs. 


LOWEST AIRFARES TO EUROPE 
and we have them! Call Campus 
Travel-Tollfree: 800-243-6000. 


_CALENDAR 


SAT 3/17 


WORKSHOP 


Watercolor Workshop: 
Williams 


MON 3/19 


MEETING 


Union of Concerned Students: Bill 


ings Marsh Lounge; 7:30pm 
SLIDE SHOW 
“Nicaragua”: Ciiven by Vermonters 


recently returned ‘trom Central 


America, Burlington ( ‘ity Hall; 7pm 


TUES 3/20 


MEETING 


SA Senate: 
5:30; m 
Al-Anon: 115 Howell: 7:30pm 


Billings North Lounge: 


d ! 
PROFESSIONAL TYPING SER- 
VICE: Jill at 863-5616. 
FrYPING: Fast service anytime, in- 


cluding weekends. $1/page. Call 
862-3038. 


PERSONALS 


D.D.and C: Thanks for the good 
times so far this semester, have nice 
vacations, and get psyched for more 
fun when we get back. We’ve decid- 
ed to car pool you gals back to the 
dorm in the mornings just to make 
things convenient for us all. Lots of 
love,J,G,and R. 


HERE IT IS: I told you Id be in to 
buy Trivial Pursuit. My mother 
didn’t think you looked like Robert 
Wagner, but you were polite. When 
do I get a toy? 


A LONG DISTANCE PERSONAL 
ALAN; 

Ow’s me mate? The office is jump- 
ing and those bloody PMTs need 
resizing. Have one for me at the pub 
and think about good times in 
Booklin with the bros. Keep Smiling 
Baby! -Sky. 


HAPPY ST. PATRICKS DAY Julie 
Kully- love Mom and Dad, Karen, 
David and Danny. 


HEY JILL-Happy Birthday to the 
bestest big sister in AX.If I had to do 
it all over again, I would have made 
sure the gum stuck. Amore, Joanne. 


TO THE BEST TAN DIVER: con- 
gratulations on a great season. Can 
we get together for a game of 
backgammon to celebrate-before 
the 31st?! - 


9-4pm,. 305 


IMEETING 


| f 
~| 
} 


. 


SUN 3/18 | 


MUSIC ~|h 


The Chieftains: Irish Music, Memorial 
Auditorium, 8pm 


ONGOING EXHIBITS 
Paintings. and Constructions: by | 
Steve Niermec, Craltsbury Feom, 

foyall Tyler, through 3°31 Tt 
Ninety Prints: by Henri Merisse: “The 
Legend of Pasiphae”,-Fleminu, throtgh 


4/15 


WED 3/21 


Intervarsity Christian ’ Fellowship 
426 Waterman; 6:30pm 

Maranatha Full Gospel Christian 
Fellowship: 301] Pomeroy Hall; 7pm 


‘HEY! DAVIS 311-Can we tawlk? Lighter, initials ISP engraved. Con- 


tact Joshua at the Cynic X4412. 


YOU’RE THE TOP, you’re the col- 
iseum, you’re the Louvre museum. I LOVE YOU L’ERB -Hosbo 


. -ship! 
I JUST WANT TO SAY high to my KELLIE: Congrats on your RA-ship 


mother,dad,Chach, John, and my 


golden retriever, Whiskey. 1910 GRAND UPRIGHT PIANO: 


Good condition. Asking $600. Call 


WE LOVE YOU NEW YORK! 863-2066. 


LIGHTER LOST: Silver ; 
/ 
{ 


geilecr 
i CLASSIFIEDS" 
ADVERTISE IN THE CYNIC! 


Only $3 a week fer all ads 
Mail or bring to: 


DEADLINE! Ad must be in before 
Monday noon for the week it is to be 
run. ; 

Fee eur records: 


; i Diet Workshop | 


A workshop “Diet Free,” spon- 
sored by the Wellness Promotion 


/ Genter, will be March = 29, 
7:30-9:00, in the Student Health 
| Genter. Do you need to change 


| your eating patterns and habits? 
Come and discover options and 
pegin to lose weight. It will make a 


difference! 
| ROTC Applications 
- Attention Sophomores! Air 
Force ROTC is now accepting 
_ applications for admission into 


their two-year program. Full details 
are now available on program 
enrollment procedures and specific 

scholarship opportunities for stu- 
dents pursuing selected scientific 
and technical degrees in fields such 
‘as math, physics, computer science, 
pre-med and engineering. Scholar- 
ships are also available for naviga- 
tors and missile duty volunteers. 
For further information call Major 
Bernie Dee at St. Michael’s Air 
Force ROTC office, 655-2000, ext. 
2554. 


Advisor for Volleyball 


‘ali * 


Attention: Interested Faculty = 

| the UVM volleyball club is looking 

for an advisor. Please contact 

Paiazanne at x3876 or Laurie at 
-x3873. 


| United Way Meeting 


iss » Natacha Dykman, president of 

a. the United Way of Greater Roches- 

| ter, is the keynote speaker for the 

| Chittenden County United Way’s 
i forty-second Annual Meeting. Ms. 
~Dykman will be speaking on 

_ “Critical Issues and Future Trends” 


~on March 15; 1984 at Marsh Hall at | 


12 noon. There will be a workshop 
with Ms. Dykman at 1:45, follow- 
ing the annual meeting. The cost 


| oft the luncheon is $5 per person. 


Substance Abuse Series 


Champlain Drug and Alcohol 
_ Services, Inc. is offering a series of 
four workshops on Populations 
with Specific Needs. These work- 
shops will provide information on 
the treatment and prevention of 
substance abuse among the Psychia- 
trically Disabled, Vietnam Veter- 
ans, the Mentally Retarded, and the 
Elderly. 


ATS _9O ATION: 


You'Re SET To TRAVEL 
ABROAD FOR A YEAR! 


aa 


CAMPUS 


March 16, George Troutman, 
M.A., C.A.G.S., Outreach Specialist 
with the Vietnam Veterans Center, 
will present a workshop on Alcoho- 
lism and Post Vietnam Stress 
Syndrome. The workshop will be 
held at Champlain Drug and Alco- 
hol Services, Inc., 45 Clarke Street, 
Burlington from 1 to 5 p.m. There 
is a $7.50 registration fee for each 
workshop, $25 for the series. 
Pre-registration is appreciated. 
Interested persons may contact 
Champlain Drug and Alcohol Ser- 
vices, Inc. at 862-5248. 


For Women Agriculturists 


4 

All women interested in pur- 
suing a career in agriculture, come 
and hear four women discuss their 
careers in farming, veterinary medi- 
cine, dairy technology and profes- 
sional horse training in 108 Terrill 
at 8:00 p.m. on Wednesday, March 
28. 


Winning a Losing Game. 


Winning (healthfully) at the 
losing game; Exploring the emo- 
tional/social dimensions of being 
overweight. Seminar on March 
27, 7-9 p.m. at the Woolen Mill 
Health and Fitness Club, Winooski. 
Cost is $5 for club members, ‘and 
$10 general admission. 


Vermont Mozart Festival 


The Vermont Mozart Festival 
proudly presents the Enesco Quar- 
tet on their North American debut 
tour, on Friday, March 23, 8 p.m., 
at the First Congregational Church 
in Burlington. They will be _ per- 
forming works by Beethoven, 
Dvorak, and Debussy. For further 
information call the Vermont 


‘Our Controversial Origin 


Evolution, Fact or Fallacy? On 
Friday, March 30, at 7:00 p.m. 
Luther D. Sunderland, an interna- 
tionally known speaker on origins, 
will give a slide presentation in 
Room 235 of Marsh Life Science. 
He takes an objective look at the 
scientific evidences on origins and 
reviews the nationwide movement 


which has been initiated within the | 


scientific community to tear down 
the wall of-.censorship that has been 
erected to prevent the public from 
hearing evidence that is critical to 
evolution theory. An _ audience 
response/question and answer s¢s- 
sion will follow. 


WE'RE JUST WAITING FOR OUR 
RIDE To TAKE US DOWN 
To Te AIRfPoRT 


MONT CYNIC. MARCH 15, 1984 


NOTES 


It is Your Birthright 


Vermont Adoption Alliance is 
holding a search: workshop and 
support meeting for adoptees, 
birthparents and others in the 
adoption community at 7:30 p.m. 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral, Burlington. 
Info: 893-7045. 


The Healing Touch 


A talk on “‘The Healing Touch”’ 
will take place March 15, 7:30-9:00 
p.m. in the Student Health Center 
Lounge. Are you tense and uptight? 
Then come and learn and experi- 
ence simple massage techniques 
guaranteed to relax you to the 
max! 


An Irish Evening 


The Catholic Student Associa- 
tion will be sponsoring an Irish 
evening on March 15 at 7 p.m. at 
the UVM Newman Center. Mem- 
bers of the CSA will present $1500 
for the Vermont Irish Kids, Inc. to 
the Rev. Eugene O’Shea for his 
work’ with the Vermont Irish Kids 
program. The non-profit program is 
planning to bring ten Irish Catholic 
and ten Irish Protestant children 


from Northern Ireland to Vermont 


as a means of fostering peaceful 
co-existence. 


Future in Public History 


UVM’s Alpha Alpha Psi chapter 
of Phi Alpha Theta International 
Honor Society in history will 
sponsor four symposia covering 
various aspects of the practice of 
public history and its career oppor- 
tunities. During April four public 
historians will visit campus where 
they will present public lectures on 
the scope, methods and particularly 


problems of their respective branch- } 


es of public history. Each will also 
address the issue of how one trains 
for a career in public history and 
will be available for consultation 
with students, faculty, and other 
interested persons. 


All lectures will take place in 
Aiken 104 at 3:10 p.m. The public 
is cordially invited. All inquiries 
concerning these symposia should 
be directed to professor Alfred J. 
Andrea, department of history, 
UVM. 


Hiring New Teachers 


If you are interested in a ‘ab 
with the public schools or if you 
are interested in the state of public 
education today, be sure to attend 
the panel discussion, ‘‘What Super- 
intendents Look for When Hiring 
New Teachers,” Tuesday, March 
27, at 7:00 p.m. in 216 Living/ 
Learning Cefter. 


Red Square Logo Contest 


Red -Square Affair Logo Con- 
test!!! Please submit all entries to 
the CBW main desk by March 27. 
The winner will receive a free t-shirt 
and hat. 


Entertain Beautiful Bods 


The Recreational Sports Office 
is looking for intermission enter- 
tainment during the 1984 Body 
Beautiful Contest, during the even- 


-ing of Thursday, April 17. The 


event will provide entertainment 
with stage, lighting and a sound 
system. Individuals or groups who 
may be interested, please contact 
Jeanne Hulsen, 656- 4485 for fur- 
ther information. 


Can You Be a Master?’ 


The Recreational Sports Office 
is looking for an MC (master of 
ceremonies) for the 1984 Body 
Beautiful Contest, Student Divi- 
sion. The contest will be held at 
7:00 p.m. Thursday, April 19 at_ 
Patrick Gym. Qualifications should 
include public speaking ability, 
sense of humor and _ preferably, 
knowledge of body building. Those 
interested, please contact Jeanne 
Hulsen, 656- 4485 at the Recrea- 
tional Sports Office. A small 
honorarium will be provided. 


CAREER CORNER 


dates: 
MASSPIRG 


Tuesday, March 27 


Workshops: 
Tuesday, March 27 


Center for Career Development 
322 South Prospect Street 
456-3450 


HERE'S THE CAR NOW... 


tions or organizations must have a credentials file set up 
at the Center for Career Development and must submit a 
resume for each, in eso at the CCD on the following 


Employer Information Sessions: 
Peace Corp. 7-9pm B-112 Angell Hall. 


Resume Workshop, 3-5pm CCD. 
Cover Letter and Application Essay, 


Seniors wishing to interview with the following corpora- 
7:30 CCD. 
THE LEPTONE HAS 


March 15-28 


UGH! THESE ARE 


HEAVY! uAlar Do 
Sou HAVE IN THESE 
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e STEREO CASSETTE PLAYER |°FM SPORT WALKMAN 
¢ WATER RESISTANT 


ES * AUTO SHUT OFF 
ies (MFG SUGG $60) $48.88 | (Fc SUGG $75) 


e LINEAR TRACKING 
SERVO LOCKED 

e FULLY AUTOMATIC 

e REPEAT FUNCTION 

(MFG SUGG $180) 


SOFTWARE 
SALE 


* SEMI AUTOMATIC 

3 ¢ DIRECT DRIVE 

roe. ¢ LOW MASS TONE ARM 
be (MFG SUGG $150) 


$99.88 


aoe 
ae 

at 

H nae 
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45 . 

ee | 
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LARS NOW —sale pricing from $5.88-$17.88 
be on our reg. $15-$45 programs— 
4 OVER 50 TITLES! 


; The UDXLII C-90 The SA-90 


bee YOUR CHOICE $2.49 each 


ee a 
' t 
es i 


a 


ye SS 
wl mre nee, toe ee ee 


yp 


The HFX-C90 


$1.49 each 


4 

es: a The LNX-C90 
$ 
i 


$1.19 each 


, : ‘ aE 
ie. . SALE ENDS MARCH 26, 1984 
OPEN SUNDAY 


e FM Hels 
e EASY 


TUNING 
‘(MFG SUGG $100) $89. 2° 


e RECORDING WALKMAN 
e SOFT TOUCH CONTROLS 


(MFG SUGG $200) | 
$119.88) 


¢ DOLBY B+C NOISE 
REDUCTION 

¢ AUTOMAT'C MUSIC 
SENSOR 


e REPEAT FUNCTION 
(MFG SUGG $230) 


$149.88 $189.88 | 


me =—sal 
SOFTWARE 15% OFF: 


= THE 
BOOKSHELF 
SPEAKER 


Cx commodore 


THE 201 


CLARITY AND SPACE 


$149.88 PR 


(MFG SUGG $262) 
THE 301-lI S a | 


SOUNDS LIVE 


$239.88 PR 


(MFG SUGG $400) 


QUANTITIES LIMITED 
658-6952 


MIKE GILLIGAN: A press conference is being held today 
to announce him officially as UVM’s new hockey coach. 


1‘A Little Bit Louder # 

'|Now’ Brings Back | 
Golden Memories 
of Angels, Coasters 
See page 17 


By CHRIS FONTECCHIO 

Yale University assistant coach Mike 
Gilligan was chosen this week to succeed 
Jim Cross as UVM’s. new head hockey 
coach. 

Gilligan reached a verbal agreement 
with Vermont Athletic Director Denis 
Lambert Monday night in Hartford and 
arrived in Burlington last night to meet the 
media. A press conference was held at 
11:00 today in the Hall of Fame room 
officially to announce Gilligan as the 
school’s third coach since 1964 when 
hockey gained varsity status. 

A 1970 graduate of Salem State Col- 
lege, Gilligan served as that school’s head 
coach for six years, compiling a record of 
128-82-2 and one ECAC Division II cham- 
pionship, before moving on to Yale three 
years ago. He served as assistant to head 
coach Tim Taylor for two years before 
becoming interim head coach last season 
while Taylor traveled with the 1984 U.S. 
Olympic Team. Following a poor (0-6) 
start, Gilligan ignited a surge that carried 
the Elis to a 10-10-1 record, a mere half 
game behind first place Harvard. ‘“They had 
a little problem because he was an assis- 
tant,’’ said Vermont forward Shannon 
Deegan. ‘“‘After Christmas they were the 
best in the league.” 


Gilligan’s impact on the team will be 
apparent on the ice next season. “‘I’ll bring 
my own style to Vermont hockey,” he 
said, referring to his emphasis on defensive 
play. “We'll limit opponents to fewer 
scoring opportunities.” 


Gilligan hopes to combine ‘‘forecheck- 


ing, puck movement, and toughness along 
the boards” to keep opponents off balance 
in their own end, complementing the 
scoring punch provided by such players as 
All-ECAC second team selection Kevin 
Foster. ‘‘Foster has to be one of the better 
forwards in the ECAC,” the new coach 
said. 


Disdaining the tradition of 
political tickets, the UVM student 
body elected a new Student 
Association president and vice- 
president who ran against each 
other throughout a month-long 
campaign. 
Garnering 50 percent of the 
returns, Charlie Kimbell easily 
outdistanced his rivals, Scott 
Valent and Jim Kendall. In a 
separate race for vice-president, 
Jim Blechman beat John Schnorr 
by taking 55 percent of the vote. 
The result split the announced 
ticket of Valent/Blechman, confir- 
ming the independent and non- | 
aligned character of this year’s 
- voting. 


ee — ane Cynic Exit Poll 
Hie sresults on page 6 


The choice of Gilligan is the culmina- 
tion of a seven-person committee search 
that considered a total of eight candidates. 
The committee, headed by Lambert, 
extended their offer to Gilligan Monday, as 
the two met in Hartford, Conn. Lambert 
reportedly made his decision before the 
weekend, and speculation abounded when 
Lambert unsuccessfully began trying to 
reach Gilligan on a recruiting trip in St. 
Louis. Following Monday’s meeting Lam- 
bert called UVM Dean of Students Keith 
Miser to approve the decision, yet ‘still 
refused to confirm the choice to the media. 
The rumors had stemmed from an article 
that appeared in Saturday’s edition of the 
Burlington Free: Press. It was finally 
revealed yesterday that the parties had 
come to terms on a one-year contract 
(standard length for an athletic department 
contract), the salary of which will not, - 
consistent with University policy, be 
disclosed. 

It has been rumored that Gilligan was 
in fact Vermont’s second choice behind 
former R.I.T. coach Brian Mason, who 
recently accepted the position at Dart- 
mouth College. The appointment of 
Gilligan also places the position of Ted 
Castle in jeopardy. An assistant to Cross for 
the past four years, Castle was a top 
candidate for promotion and a sympathetic 
choice of those close to the program. ‘I 
feel badly for Ted,” said Foster. Deegan 
also shared his sympathies, adding, “‘If it’s 
not Ted, then (Gilligan) is the right 
choice.’’ Castle would not offer comment 
on his reaction to the decision, but was 
complimentary of Gilligan. “I think he’ll 
do a good job,” he responded. ‘‘He’s a good 
coach and a good man.”’ 

Cross was supportive but reserved in 
commenting on the choice. ‘“The commit- 
tee felt he was a good choice, so obviously 
he was the right man,” the retired coach 
said, 
see Ars page 28 
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Make a good 
before you goo 


Buying your leased phone now saves you time and money next term. 


This year, don’t leave for home any of our AT&T owned and operated 
without your phone. Buy it beforesum- —_ Phone Centers. It’s that easy. So call us oe 
mer and save yourself some time and before you say goodbye. Then unplug a 
money. Buying your AT&T leased your phone and take it with you. And —————= 
phone now means you'll have your have a nice summer. —- 
phone with you the very first day back : mas 
to class. ATal 


To buy the phone you're leasing, 
just call AT&T Consumer Sales & 
Service's toll-free number. Or visit 


1-800-555-8111 


Call this toll-free number 24 hours a day. 


© 1984, AT&T Information Systems 


South Burlington 
University Mall 
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Art Against Apathy 


Reflecting the diversity of art at 
UVM, the Student Art League 


encourages independent artists. 


By Stephen Kelly 


The answer comes after a thoughtful pause. 

“It’s an expression without all the formulas and 
bullshit of writing and dangling participles. It has to cut 
right into a person and stay with them...” 

“Art is what an individual decides he wants it to be, 
even if that person is the artist.”’ 

“Tt’s a personal thing, something I do for me...” 

Independent and resolute, these responses come 
from members of the Student Arts League and express 
their vision of art. In the tradition of the Student Arts 
League, these words ought not be weighed one against 
another, or relegated to the debate of critics. These 
thoughts should be seen and heard, not accepted or 
rejected. 

As an open forum for student artists and their work, 
the Student Arts League provides a uniquely unrestric- 
ted atmosphere for art. Sponsoring weekly shows in 
their gallery on the first floor of Williams Hall, the 
League presents work ranging from abrasive per- 
formance art pieces, to the framed black and white stills ~ Bonet “ 
featured this coming week. Reflecting the remarkable _ GLENN EAGLESON 
diversity of student art, the Arts League allows any 
student to sign up for exhibition space. 

To encourage response from onlookers, the Arts 
League gallery posts a comment board. The source of 
both constructive and fell criticism, the comments 
complete the cycle of artistic presentation and peer 
response. 

“Most of the harsh criticism is written on the 
board,” said Adam Barrett who had a show of oil 
paintings and silkscreens two weeks ago. “‘Otherwise, 
they'll (students) come up to you if they like your stuff. 
Generally, you get constructive criticism.” 

But the review also introduces the student artist to 
the perspective of their audience, be it encouraging or 
disheartening. 

“We got some really cruel comments,” said Ann 
Kiley, who presented her photos along with Drew 
Schutte early in the semester. ‘“‘There was one comment, 

‘if you call this art, you’d better leave’... 

“I took it very seriously. That was the first time I 
had shown anything to anybody. But then I realized, 
this person is free to put that down.” 

Sponsoring weekly figure drawing sessions and 
semesterly trips to nearby cultural centers (New York, 
Boston, and Montreal), the Arts League tries to encour- 
age art beyond the classroom. This commitment to 
moving outside the structure of academia also creates an 
air of radical autonomy. 

“Most of the people interested have very indepen- 
dent ideas,” said Arts League director William Warren. 
“They don’t want to feel obligated to come to group 
meetings, unless they can get something out of it. It’s a 
i selfish attitude, and art is an expression of the 
self,” 

Several of the exhibits this spring reflect such 
individual spirit. The most radical example can be seen 
in the arrival of performance art at UVM. ‘“‘Safari 500,” 
a five member performance art group, combined reli- 
€10n, terrorism, music, and dance at one gathering of the 
Arts League. 

“I was screaming out a pamphlet on how the rosary 
can help bring back world peace, while Abby Spring 
danced with a giant cardboard skeleton and Clark 
Russel] grabbed members of the audience out at random 
to point a red ink gun at their international organs,” 
Said Safari 500 member Jayne Kennedy. The perfor- 
mance expressed the members’ vision of the political 
situation in Central America. 

Kennedy described performance art and her own 
Work displayed in the Arts League gallery as a reaction’ 
to the static traditionalism of most local art. “I want to 
shake apathy out of people,’’ said Kennedy. For her, the 

League and its gallery provide a valuable alternative 
for artistic expression. 

The Arts League is presently sponsoring an exhibit 
of enameled, abstract paintings by Leslie Landowne. 
Beginning Monday April 16, the Student Photo Service 


ul hang a show of color and black and white photo- 
Sraphs, 


3 


PAM SILBERMAN 


JENNIFER WAYNB 


THREE THOUSAND WORDS AND MORE: These untitled stills will be exhibited in the Student 
Arts League gallery as part of a Student Photo Service show opening April 16. 
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a rewarding blend of study 
and cultural stimulation. It’s 
a time to accelerate your 
education plans, and in the process 
enjoy the pleasures of Summer in 
Vermont! 
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lower tuition and flexible schedules 
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You can register forsummer 
courses and reserve your housing 
starting right now. All the information _ 
you need is in the SUMMER CATALOG. 
Call Continuing Education for your 
copy at 


656-2085. 


Or pick up one at convenient loca- 
tions around campus. 
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well, but still 


By AMY SGHLEGEL 

The independent candi- 
date won and strong 
ticket split in the Student 
Association elections held 
campus-wide Monday and 
Tuesday. Personality and 
motivation dominated over 
experience and other issues. 


Charlie Kimbell, cam- 
paigning independently 
after his running mate with- 
drew from the race, won 
the office of S.A. President 
by capturing 812 ballots, 50 
percent of the student vote. 
Jim Blechman seized the 
S.A. Vice Presidential slot 
by gaining 880 student 
votes, 55 percent of the 
electorate. 

A Cynic Exit Poll bore 
testimony to the outcome 
and voter preferences of the 
S.A. election results. 


The split of the Scott 
Valent/Blechman ticket 
came unexpectedly and has 
raised questions about the 
equitable nature of the 
present voting format in 
which candidates are listed 
individually and not as 
teams. 

Kimbell was ‘‘forced to 
be flexible’? in his subse- 
quent preference of Vice 
President, he said. ‘‘I don’t 
know Jim personally. All I 
know is what I’ve heard 


about him. He’s got a 
colorful personality and 
incredible energy,’ said 


JIM BLECHMAN (RIGHT): And Scott Valent political duo no longer. 


Kimbell. 

Likewise, Blechman 
does not know Kimbell but 
remains optimistic: ‘‘I have 
a great amount of respect 
for Charlie. We’re just going 
to have to sit down and 
work things out.” 


Blechman’s concern is 
with the voting procedure 
and ballot appearance. He 
suggested that the Valent/ 
Blechman team might have 
won if they appeared as a 
team on the ballot and 
could only be voted for as 
one. Such a_ procedure 
would prevent candidates 


NEWS 


from running  indepen- 
dently, as Kimbell did. The 
Cynic poll showed _ that 
almost every vote cast for 
Valent was accompanied by 
a vote cast for Blechman. 
However, all Blechman 
votes did not carry with 
them Valent votes. This is 
because all candidates 
appeared separately on the 
ballot, according to office. 
“T believe it’s a joint effort 
and should be rewarded 
jointly,”’ said Valent. ‘We 
had the chemistry, we were 

syched,”’ said Blechman of 
the Valent/Blechman team’s 
potential success as a ticket. 


STEPHEN KELLY 


Given the expressed 
flexibility and energy of 
both winners, a sharing of 
platforms and ideas is ex- 
pected. ‘I want to have 
all the candidates who ran 
this year close to me next 
year,” said Kimbell. He 
plans to incorporate facets 
of every platform under his 
leadership. 

According to the Cynic 
poll, only around 38 per- 
cent of students questioned 
voted for a _ ticket. The 
official election results in- 
dicate that 309 people 
opted not to vote for a Vice 
President, yet Blechman 


won the spot by a wide 


S.A. Election Splits Team 


margin and he captured | 


more votes than Kimbell. 

“Charisma and visibility 
were definitely the most 
important factors,” said 
Blechman. 

“I stood for leadership 
during my campaign 
because there aren’t any 
really pressing issues on 
campus”’ which would pos- 
sibly sway votes, said Kim- 
bell. He views his indepen- 
dent success as a “‘reflection 
of my time and energy, 
People knew I wanted to 
win,”’ said Kimbell. He sees 
the need ‘“‘to harness our 
energy and set goals and 
priorities’ with Blechman. 

The Cynic poll found 
that the deciding voting 
factors for both President 
and Vice President to be 


motivation, energy and per- 


sonality. Kimbell’s cam- 
paign slogan was “Energy 
for Change,’ and Blech- 
man’s emphasis was placed 
on visibility, in the form of 
thousands of posters and 
numerous speaking engage- 
ments. 

The Valent/Blechman 
team attributed its loss to a 
delay in declaring its candi- 
dacy, which also prevented 
the two from speaking at 
Hall government meetings 
and more fraternity houses. 

Kimbell was able to 
speak at these engagements, 

_ see KIMBELL, page 12 


Black Panther Turned Reaganite 


By MIKE USEN 

In an interview with the 
Cynic last © Wednesday 
before his presentation, 
former Black Panther Eld- 
ridge Cleaver revealed the 
ideology of a changed man. 

During the 60s Cleaver 
was the Minister of Infor- 
mation for the radical black 
movement and today 
remains committed to 
extremist politics. No lon- 
ger on the far left of the 
spectrum, the author of 
Soul on Ice and Soul on 
Fire now denounces his 
former philosophy as he 
does all aspects of commu- 
nism. 

Years ago, as a commu- 
nist himself, Cleaver lived 
and studied in Cuba and 
Algeria, where he became 
disgusted with the suffering 
he witnessed. Blaming the 
strife on those nations’ 
communist governments 
Cleaver returned to the U.S. 
with a re-polarized perspec- 
tive. 

Cleaver did not deny 
that suffering exists in non- 
communist countries as 
said that 
countries such as El] Salva- 
dor are fortunate for ‘“‘not 
falling prey to the commu- 
nist yoke.” 

Cleaver said that the 
intent of his speaking tour 
in northern Vermont is to 
advocate an idealogical solu- 
tion to the arms race, which 
he views as an ideological 
‘problem, ‘“The nature of 


6 


665 


the struggle,’ he said, “‘is 
communism vs. the _ free 
enterprise system.’’ Cleaver 
has entitled his proposal 
IDEA, standing for Ideolo- 
gical Disarmament Equili- 
brium Agreement. Under 
his plan, persuasive pressure 
would be brought upon the 
Soviet people to reject. their 
‘“‘dictatorship.”” As_ their 
state withers away, Cleaver 
explained that their ulti- 
mate goal of Democracy 


~ will be realized. 


Cleaver warned that the 
Soviet Union is bent on the 
destruction of the _ free 


enterprise system. We must | 


reject their totalitarian ideo- 
logy. 

Cleaver expressed his 
concern that our leaders do 
not understand communist 
ideology and philosophy, 
listing Alexander Haig, 
Henry Kissinger, and Zbig- 
niew Brezinski as the only 
exceptions. “Our policy 
acts to strengthen their 
dictatorship. This maintains 
their present regime.” 

Cleaver 
views on Latin America as 
well. The objective of our 
policy in Central America 
should be to “restore the 
original context 
Monroe Doctrine,” which 
Cleaver believed would pre- 
clude his vision of hemis- 
pheric unity. Cleaver said 
that a 


well as fulfill the age-old 


dreams of Simon Bolivar 


illustrated his } 


of the — 


united America 
would defy communism as 


and other great Latin 
American leaders. 

On the subject of the 
1984 presidential race, 
Cleaver announced his in- 
tent to vote for Reagan. 
Cleaver supported Reagan 
in 1980 as well because 
“Carter was inadequate 
with the communists.’”’ He 
also criticized the present 
Democratic contenders for 
their Various inadequacies. 

Cleaver called Walter 


Mondale ‘‘Carter with an 
ugly face,’’ and he ridiculed 
Jesse Jackson for _ being 
nothing more than a “‘great 
one-liner,”’ 

The official sponsor of 
Cleaver’s visit was the Uni- 
fication Church, but this 
fact was downplayed both 
by Cleaver and by the 
posters advertising his pre- 
sentation. Instead, the 
Collegiate Association for 
the Research of Principles 


ELDRIDGE CLEAVER: Described Walter Mondale as ‘‘Carter with an ugly face,”’ and 
Jesse Jackson as nothing more than ‘‘a great one liner.” 
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was listed as the organizer, 
although no. such group 
exists on campus. 

Asked about his con- 
nections with the Unifica- 
tion Church, Cleaver did 
not claim to be a member, 
saying that no other organi- 
zation had invited him. 
“The Unification Church 
are valuable allies of Ameri- 
ca because they understand 
how to save the world from 
communism,”’ he said. e 


By FORD VON WEISE 

Through greater energy effi- 
ciencies and through the applica- 
tion of soft energy, such as solar 
power, the United States is solving 
the energy problem, said Amory 
and Hunter Lovins, the husband- 
wife team Newsweek called “the 
western world’s most influential 
energy thinkers.” 

Energy Awareness Day, April 3, 
was capped by a lecture given by 
the Lovinses on the topic of the 
United States’ energy future. Their 
basic conclusion was that the 
energy problem is being solved 
“from the bottom up.” 

Hunter Lovins started the lec- 
ture with his presentation on how 
economics affects our use and 
future use of energy. He posed 
three questions: how much energy 
do we need, what kind of energy do 
we need, and where do we get this 
energy? 

Mr. Lovins then illustrated how 
the national need for energy can 
actually decrease with time. Using 
the refrigerator as an analogy, he 
explained how energy efficiencies 
dramatically increased during the 
1950s and 60s but has decreased. 
This drop, he explained, is the 
result of new and better-designed 
energy systems that utilize less 
energy while doing the same 
amount of work. 

West Germany’s energy con- 
sumption in 19738, said Lovins, 
indicates how improved efficiencies 
really are effective. It would take 
82 percent less energy to run that 
society in 1980 with the _ best 
available efficient technology that 
was available four years ago, said 
Lovins. 

Lovins said that if Detroit made 
cars with 60 MPG the cost would 
go up about $800, but that the 
average owner would save that 
much in fuel savings in the first 15 
months. This would be equivalent 
to discovering, in terms of oil 
conservation, an oil field bigger 
than the one in Saudi Arabia. 

Lovins also said that, since 
1979, the U.S. has gained 100 times 
more energy due to savings because 
of increased efficiencies than new 
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energy sources. 

Having answered the question 
of our future energy needs, Lovins 
turned his attention to what kind 
of energy we need. His_ basic 
conclusion was that we are mis- 
directing our efforts towards less 
efficient energy delivery systems, 
namely electricity. Only 8 percent 
of our energy needs are of the type 
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that require high quality electricity. 
However, the country is supplying 
over 13 percent of our energy in 
the form of electricity, and the 
proportion is expected to increase. 
Thirteen cents a kilowatt hour 
is equivalent to buying gas at five 
dollars a gallon, or $200 a barrel. 
Lovins concluded that we must 
redirect our application of energy 
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delivery while at the same time save 
oil through weatherizing homes and 
eliminating all “petro pigs” from 
the roads. The result, according to 
Lovins, ‘‘would eliminate U.S. oil 
imports.” 

If we are decreasing the amount 
of energy we use through better 
“efficiencies and using it in the right 
form, where then do we continue 
to get it in the future? This last 
question Lovins answered through 
the application of soft energy. He 
defined soft energy as energy that is 
diverse in its source, renewable in 
form, simple, and _ efficiently 
delivered to match the intended 
use. Examples of such soft energy 
are wood, wind, solar, and hydro- 
electric. If we combine this 
approach with our present system 
and vastly increased efficiencies, 
Lovins contended, we will be better 
prepared for the future. 

This revolution has already 
begun, though, said Lovins. ‘“The 
revolution is here. There has been 
more new energy from sun, wind, 
and solar since 1979 than oil, gas, 
coal, and uranium.” 

Mrs. Lovins next made another 
case for soft energy in her some- 
what different presentation. She 
approached the problem of U.S. 
energy needs from the standpoint 
of defense. Using information from 
her book, Brittle Power, she said it 
is “ridiculously easy to cut off the 
energy supply in this country.” The 
possibility of terrorist attack in this 
country is very high and it would 
be relatively simple for a single 
terrorist to cut off power by 
downing a major power trans- 
mission line, attacking a nuclear 
power plant and creating a melt- 
down, or blowing up fuel loading 
facilities in the Persian Gulf. All of 
these possible actions, she said, are 
easy to carry out by a single hand 
rocket launcher. “The danger is 
very real and should not be over- 
looked.” 

As a consequence, Mrs. Lovins 
concludes that the U.S. must make 
a transition to soft energy- because 
it is diverse, renewable, and does 
not rely on a few sources which are’ 


highly vulnerable to attack. Xs 
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Steinem to Speak at Patrick 


Gloria Steinem, nation- 
ally known feminist, cur- 
rently editor of Ms. maga- 
zine, will speak on Wednes- 
day, April 18, 1984 at 
8 p.m. in the Patrick Gym. 

Steinem helped in 
founding the National 
Women’s Political Caucus 
and the Coalition of Labor 
Union Women. She was also 
a founder and now serves 
on the board of _ the 
Women’s Action Alliance, a 
non-profit organization that 
has pioneered in such areas 
as non-sexist, multi-racial 
early childhood education 
and building coalitions 
among women’s groups: the 
Ms. Foundation for Women, 
the only national multi- 
issue women’s fund, and 
Women USA, a national 
political committee that 
encourages voters among 
the majority supporting 
reproductive freedom _ to 
make their views known at 
the polls. 

She received the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union of 
Southern California Bill of 
Rights Award, and is the 
recipient of the Ceres Medal 
distributed by the Food and 
Agricultural Organization of 
the United Nations. In 


Conrad Eyes 


Sally Conrad, former 
Director of the Chittenden 
County Retired Senior Vol- 
unteer Program (RSVP), 
announced Monday at a 
gathering of the Chittenden 
County Senior Citizens 
Alliance, Inc. that she will 
run as a Democrat for a seat 
in the Vermont State Sen- 
ate to represent Chittenden 
County. As RSVP Director, 
Conrad raised the funds and 
managed an annual budget 
of over $100,000, negotia- 
ted with the federal govern- 
ment, and developed activi- 
ties for over 550 older 
volunteers in Chittenden 
County. 

Conrad is active in pro- 
grams for the elderly, in 
health care, and housing. It 
was her leadership that 
brought Project HOME to 
Chittenden County. 
Through this program older 
people find shared living 
situations that help them 
maintain homes in the com- 
munity. 

In her announcement, 
Sally Conrad commented, 


SALLY CONRAD: Husband David is UVM professor. 


GLORIA STEINEM: Editor of Ms. Magazine. 


1978, she spent a year as a 


Woodrow Wilson Scholar at 
the Smithsonian, studying 
the impact of feminism on 
the premises of political 
theory. She has been chosen 
six times as one of the 25 
most influential women in 


“The lack of affordable 
housing for older people 
continues to be a major 
crisis in this county.” 

Serving on the Board of 
Trustees for both the Medi- 
cal Center Hospital of Ver- 
mont and the Chittenden 
County Hospice Organiza- 
tion, Conrad favors short 
and long-term planning for 
health care services. A sup- 
porter of preventive and 
outreach programs, Conrad 
believes that consumer edu- 
cation about medical care 
and cost control without 
sacrificing necessary services 
are key ingredients for new 
systems of health care. In 
her announcement she said, 
“Medicaid caps on hospital 
care have begun to cut 
spiraling costs, but at the 
same time patients are being 
moved out of hospitals 
quicker. We must be sure 
those patients have the kind 
of care they need after they 
leave the hospital.” 

In the area of educa- 
tion, Conrad looks forward 
to working on legislation 


America by The World 
Almanac, and this year was 
also chosen as one of the 10 
most influential women by 
Harper’s Bazaar magazine. 
Her new book is entitled 
Outrageous Acts and Every- 
day Rebellions. ° 


Vt. State Senate 


GLENN RUSSELL 


Conrad favors develop- 
ment of a wider range of 
job opportunities in Chit- 
tenden County and is a 
strong advocate of afford- 
able, quality child care. She 
supports small business and 
“clean”? industry develop- 
ment, as well as training and 
retraining programs in the 
public and private sectors. 

On the issue of peace, 
Conrad said, ‘‘Vermont 
state legislators should join 
with legislators in other 
states to persuade the feder- 
al government to freeze the 
nuclear arms race, Our 
federal, state, and _ local 
governments must concen- 
trate on providing for the 
basic needs of people if we 
are to have a secure future.” 
which provides for a respon- 
sive and financially sound 
educational system in the 
state. Equitable state aid, 
vocational programs, early 
education and the link 
between education and 
delinquency prevention are 
important aspects, acco 
ing to Conrad. ° 
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Culture Club 
Removed from 
Shelves at BYU 


-BYU’s bookstore mana- 
ger pulled the aloums off 
the shelves because lead 
singer Boy George’s out- 
landish costumes promote 
homosexuality and _trans- 


vestitism, officials ex- 
plained. 

But Baptist Baylor, 
which recently banned 


liquor posters from dorms, 
limited hours students 


-could dance on campus, 


and made homosexuality a 
cause for dismissal, showed 
“La Cage Au Folles” on 
campus last week without 
incident. 

“Ta Cage” deals with 
the travails of homosexuals 
and transvestites. 


FBI Indicts 
Fake Diploma 


Peddlers 


The bureau’s “Dipscam”’ 
is out to nab businesses that 
offer buyers officiai-looking 
transcripts and diplomas 
from “schools” that. don’t 
really hold any courses. 

Last week, the FBI’s 
investigation resulted in 
indictments of two people 
who sold “‘diplomas’’ from 
fabricated colleges like the 
University of East Carolina 
and the University of Mid- 
dle Tennessee, which sound 


like East Carolina Univer- - 


sity and Middle Tennessee 
State University. Both are 
real schools. 

FBI officials estimate as 
many as 40 other people 


- could be indicted for selling 


4 


alt i 


fake degrees before Dip- 
scam ends. 


Lowell, 
Maryland 

Come Down on 
Fraternities 


University of Lowell 
President William Hogan has 
warned the campus’s six 
fraternities they'll face 
abolition if they don’t hold 
down the noise and start 
cooperating with their 
neighbors by the summer. 

And the University of 
Maryland has _ revoked 
Alpha- Epsilon Pi’s charter 
because it required its 
pledges to steal as part of 
their initiation rites. 


Rose Bowl 
Pranksters 
Sentenced 


Judge Gary Klausner 
sentenced students Ted 
Williams and Dan Kegel to 
Pay $330 each and to 
probation for their nation- 
ally-televised prank at the 
Jan. 1 game. 

In the 4th quarter, the 
two remotely changed: the 

ose Bowl’s_ electronic 
Scoreboard to read Caltech 
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GIVE OF YOURSELF 


UVM RESCUE IS NOW 


ACCEPTING APPLICATIONS | | Srscau ‘eee 


FOR NEW MEMBERS. 
CALL 656-4287 


ART SUPPLIES 


VERMONT'S LARGEST ART STORE INVITES YOU TO 
' VISITUS FOR ALL YOUR ART NEEDS 


O/ OFF WITH 
© STUDENT |.D. 


3 WE ALSO FEATURE 
eDRAFTING MATERIALS. @ PICTURE FRAMING 
e PRINTS 


More than a Iook... 
It’s a FLAIR! 


20 Church St. 


STUDENTS... 
We’ve got your size— 
great prices, too! 


| Levi's | ® 


TOP QUALITY—100% COTTON 
DENIM GREAT FITTING... 


_ “505” RED TAG JEANS 
DENIM JACKETS 


} 501” SHRINK-TO-FIT 
JEANS 


SKIRTS AND BAGGIES 


tle Mountai 
‘The place for pants on Church Street” 
OWNTOWN BURLINGTON—ACROSS FROM PENNEY’S | 
; OPEN MON. & FRI. NIGHTS TIL 9; SUN 12-5 


* Limited to fish priced 
at $4 and below. 
* Bettas and feeder fish 
not included in sale. 


PET MENAGERIE 


University Mall 
864-4862 Open Sundays 12noon to 5pm 
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Our 3rd Annual Springtime 
Celebration! 
Celebrate Wellbeing is: 
—A 7-day Wellness-Fitness Festival! 
—A Kaleidoscope of Great Doings! 
—39 Opportunities to help yourself to optimal Health and 
Maximum Energy! 


—Set a World Record at our aerobic workout! 

—Romp through the mud. 

—Try new options:jump to a healthy heart beat! 

—Come to our one-day Health Fair at Billings on Wednesday for 
exhibits,screenings fitness assessments,demonstrations PLUS 
on-going massage! 


CELEBRATE! 


co-sponsored by: 


CELEBRATE! 


THE UNIVERSIT + UF VERMONT 
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STUDENT HEALTH CENTER 
2 EAST AVE Wart Pes 5 


FOODFRIGHT 


FOOT FOR I III I IOI CIC 
74 Cabaret Of Scenes Aud Souge 
Dramatizing Women's Obsession With 
Food, Weight Hud Body Image 
hth tshshehahahahahahahehehehshahahahel 


Tuesday, April 17, 1984 Sponsored by 


Admission - Free 


tet, 
e w 
Sue Clement (1) and terbera bar 
ringion (1) wre coauthor and fee 
+, éo tured performem i FOODPRIGHT 
heain Ma hare tt 


iia A Cabaret 


Counseling & Testing 
Human Nutrition & Foods 


PRESENT STAGE (IS FUNDED IN PART BY A GRANT FROM THE MASSACHUSETTS COUNCIL ON THE ARTS AND HUMANITIES, A STATE AGENCY 
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67 Main St. 


862-8383 


See Vermont’s finest 
selection of C.B. 
jackets, shells, and 
sportswear at the 
Alpine Shop! 


FRANK COOPER PRESENTS 


| LOOKS THAT WORK 
FOR YOU... 
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474 Battery SteBurlington, VT@ 658-6564 
247 Main St./new location first of May/ 658-6564 
48 Merchants Rowe Rutland, VT@773-7750 


UVM Student Dies 
of Heart Ailment 


By ALEX NEMEROV 

Garland Lee, 22, a former University of Vermoht 
student who had been attending Johnson State College, 
died suddenly Sunday night. Preliminary autopsy 
reports showed that he had cardiomyopathy, a disease 
that enlarges the heart and causes it to beat irregularly. 

Lee had been in a car with three UVM friends, Chris 
Fairchild, Howard Hudson, and Ed Pagano, when he was 
stricken late Sunday night. The four had been driving on 
Main Street in downtown Burlington. 

Lee’s friends had had no warning of his condition, 
Hudson said. ‘We were just talking about this summer, 
if he was going to stay up here, about apartments he had 
been looking at. We were just riding along,” Hudson ~ 
said. 

“Then about two or three lights down Main Street 
from South Prospect, I noticed him hunched over in the 
back seat. I tapped him and said, ‘What’s the matter, 
Garland?’ Garland’s always so outgoing, it wasn’t like 
him. 

“When I tapped him, he started going into convul- 
sions, gasping for air, trying to get air, trying to breathe. 
I’m not too sure. It looked like he was choking. I didn’t 
think it was his heart.”’ 

Pagano, who was driving, turned the car around and 
headed for a hospital, but stopped at the police station, 
where Lee’s friends thought they might be able to find 
help. 

Police officers’ efforts to revive Lee with CPR and 
mouth-to-mouth resuscitation were unsuccessful, how- 
ever. He was transported to Mary Fletcher Hospital. Lee 
died 30 to 45 minutes after arriving at the hospital, 
Hudson said. 

“The doctor came out and said he’s going to pass 
away. It’s too much. One minute we’re going out and 
the next minute Garland’s gone. Nothing they can do. It 
was so fast, so shocking,”’ Hudson said. 

Lee had been extremely well-liked at UVM, his 
friends said this week. Although attending Johnson 
State this semester, he visited UVM regularly on the 
weekends and planned to return here for the fall semes- 
ter. He had been a UVM student for two-and-a-half 
years. 

“One of Garland’s primary goals was to get a degree 
from UVM,” said Patty Tuxbury, Lee’s girlfriend. 
“That’s what he really wanted. He loved it here. 

‘He had very many friends. People gave him phone 
numbers all the time. Sometimes he wrote down the 
name; sometimes he didn’t. I’d pick up a piece of paper 
with a phone number on it and ask him whose number 
it was, and he’d say he didn’t know. There would always 
be people popping up that I didn’t know. 

‘He met people very easily. He may not have known 
them when he started talking to them, but he knew 
them when he finished talking to them.”’ 

Said Hudson, “He just had that personality that 
attracted people to him. The way he carried himself to 
people was all positive, so people (would) go for the 
positive things. Some people are moody; Garland was 
always happy.”’ 

Hudson, Fairchild and Pagano are all members of the 
UVM basketball team. Lee had played briefly for UVM 
his freshman year. Fairchild roomed with Lee for each 
of Lee’s five semesters at UVM, and was his closest 
friend. He did not wish to be interviewed. 

“Garland loved basketball. He was always playing 
basketball,’’ Tuxbury said. ‘‘When I was a freshman I 
was playing basketball and he happened to show up and 
that’s how I met him.” 

Some of Lee’s other friends remembered him 
fondly. “Garland was a very well-liked, adjustable, 
energetic, very capable young man. Ie always left a trail 
of his lively presence wherever he went,” said Leslie 
Collins. ‘‘His major was English. He wanted to be a 
sportswriter. That was his ultimate goal.”’ 

“We hung out a lot,’ said Pagano. ‘He was always 
fun to be with. He had an awful lot of friends. He knew 
just about everyone on campus.” 

A memorial was held Wednesday night at the Christ 
Church on Redstone Campus. Lee’s family, Tuxbury 
said, was unable to travel to Vermont in time for the 
memorial. Lee’s body will be buried near his Woodside, 
N.Y. home, Tuxbury said. 

The shock of Lee’s death has not yet fully set in,said 
Hudson. “I realize what happened, but it hasn’t really 
hit me — that he’s not going to be around anymore.” 

See FRIENDS, page 12 
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Helen John Risks Death 


By TORY RILEY 

A December 1983 BBC 
radio poll showed Helen 
John, a founder of the 
Greenham Common 
Women’s Peace Camp and a 
plaintiff in New York 
Federal Court against the 
deployment of U.S. Cruise 
and Pershing II missiles in 
Europe, to be the seventh 
most popular woman in 
Britain. 

Greenham Common is 
one of 102 American mili- 
tary bases in England, anda 
Cruise missile deployment 
site. Although deployment 
of these missiles was NATO 
approved, “NATO is Ameri- 
can, and the missiles being 
deployed are not EURO- 
missiles, but American mis- 
siles,” said John. 


The base is guarded by 
barbed wire, unarmed Bri- 
tish soldiers, and armed 


a 


for No Nuke Cause 

American soldiers. ‘‘United i BS oxed 
States military - personnel 
are in sole control of Cruise 
missiles at Greeham Com- 
mon,” said a_ statement 
issued by the Center for 
Constitutional Rights 
(CCR) in New York City. 

The purpose of the 
American soldiers is ‘‘to 
protect the weapons,” said 
John. ‘‘We have asked the 
American soldiers at Green- 
ham, ‘would you actually 
kill an unarmed British 
woman if ordered to do so?’ 
Every American soldier said 
yes,’ said John, a 16-month 
resident of the peace camp 
‘How would you feel if a 
British soldier were allowed 
to kill an unarmed woman 
in America?’’ she asked the 
audience. 

The Greenham women, 
known for dancing on mis- 
sile silos, barricading the 


see NUCLEAR, page 12 


COMPREHENSIVE DRAWING TEMPLATES 
Designed especially for technical 
drafting and engineering students. 
Now available at the bookstore. 
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BUILD YOUR SKILLS 
TO BOOST YOUR SCORE! 


PREPARE FOR: 


CLASSES STARTING 
WEEK OF APRIL 15 


¢ TEST-N-TAPE® LIBRARY 
e REINFORCEMENT TEST 
¢ HOMESTUDY PACKET 
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Educational Center 


20 W. Canal Street 
The Woolen Mill 
Winooski, Vermont 05404 


(802) 655-3300 
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Essex Junction 878-5368 South Burlington (K-Mart-Martins Mall) 658-3737 
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© DECO-DANCE CLUB®© 
The Best Happy Hour in Town 


3p.m.-8p.m. 
200z. Drafts 
Two for One Well Drinks 
Frozen White Russians 


.*LIVE D.J. EVERY WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY!!* 
FINE FOOD and DRINK 


See, 159 Main Street 
Next to the Flynn Theatre/downtown Burlington 
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Beyond 
specifications 


Every tape recording enthusiast will be amazed at the performance 
of Harman Kardon's CD291 cassette deck. The Ultrawideband deck 
delivers a full frequency response of 20Hz to 21kHz (+ 3dB) with any 
tape formulation. 


Incorporated in the CD291 is Dolby HX Professional; a headroom 
extension system that extends frequency response at high record 
levels, while significantly reducing distortion. Added to this is a 
signal-to-noise ratio with Dolby C' of 73dB. Using metal tape with 
Dolby C' and Dolby HX Pro} the CD291 provides a high level (dB) 
frequency response of 20Hz to 20kHz ( + 3dB). The dramatic result 
of this is the ability to accurately record more dynamic audio signals 
than was previously possible. This is especially significant as more 
demanding forms of software, such as digital audio, emerge. 


Also offered on the CD291 are advantages rarely found in decks in 
its category. The Sendust record/playback head assures depend- 
able performance at high record levels. A memory tape counter is 
included, as is record mute, which gives silent passages between 
selections. Sophisticated record and playback circuitry deliver open, 
transparent sound; Solenoid Transport assures smooth operation; 
auto repeat automatically rewinds and plays the tape; and bias fine 
trim maximizes high end performance and minimizes distortion. 


The CD291. A remarkably sophisticated cassette deck. 


ONLY 43 500 


Better Products...at Better Prices! 
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Nuclear Protest 


continued from page 11 


base, and cutting down 
parts of the fence  sur- 
rounding the base are com- 
mitted to  ‘‘non-violent 
direct action, yet British 
Defense Secretary Heseltine 
will not guarantee that 
women protesters will not 
be shot for continuing to 
breach the security at 
Greenham Common,” 
reports the CCR. 


“T may be killed by a 
Soviet SS-20, but right now 
it is not a Russian soldier 
who threatens to kill me; it 
is an American soldier, with 
your permission, and your 
parents’ permission. Every 
taxpayer in this country is 
actually threatening my 
life,” said John. “Those 
soldiers and missiles are not 
there to defend me, as 
Reagan and Thatcher tell 
me, but to kill me.” 


John emphasized _ the 
responsibility of the indivi- 
dual. It is crucial that “‘we 
all take charge of our lives 
and be self-confident. We 
must realize that no one can 
do it for us, but we can do 
it for ourselves.” 


A persistent civil dis- 
obedient, John _ believes 
that, for civil disobedience 
to be effective, ‘‘One has to 
keep doing it and doing it. 
We are all responsible for 
letting our governments do 
bad things in our name. 
Don’t obey. your govern- 
ment if it’s not doing what 
you want it to do.” © 

John also acknowledges 
the necessity for legal 


imbell Wins 


continued from page 6 
which he thinks contributed 
to his success. “‘I didn’t try 
to create issues, and I didn’t 
talk at people. It’s all how 
you come across,’ said 
Kimbell. One student 
declared that Kimbell was 
‘‘most impressive because 
he had very realistic and 
attainable ideas.’”’ Yet ano- 
ther student said “‘the only 
reason I knew the differ- 
ence between the candi- 
dates was because of their 
pictures in the Cynic. All 
their platforms were the 
same.”’ 


The Cynic poll pro- 
jected. Kimbell and Blech- 
man as winners, with 56 
and 59 percent of the 
polled vote. Of those who 
responded, about 56 per- 


Friends Remember 


continued from page 10 


“Right now is probably the easiest time, because 
I’ve been running around trying to get things straighten- 
ed out, and I’ve had no real time to think about itz 
Tuxbury said. ‘“‘“Next week it will probably start to hit 


home.” 


Lee’s friends were not sure how to characterize him. 
“You could talk and talk,’’ Tuxbury said. “Words 


cannot express Garland. 


“One person said to me, ‘I know he’s not dead. 
Maybe his body is dead, but he’s out there somewhere.” | 
He said it so convincingly, like he believed everything he — 
said. A lot of people have said the same thing tome.” . | 
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action, and for that reason | 
is “taking action with 3] | 
other plaintiffs, including | 
Congressmen Ted Weiss 
(D-NY) and Ron Dellums 
(D-CA) against Ronald Rea- 
gan, Secretary of Defense 
Caspar Weinberger, Vem 
Orr, Secretary of the Air 
Force, and John O. Marsh, 
Secretary of the Army,” 
said a statement issued by 
the Greenham Women 
Against Cruise Missiles 
(GWACM). 


The plaintiffs claim that 
the deployment of the 
missiles violates interna- 
tional law, the United 
Nation’s Charter, the U.S. 
Constitution, and the Uni- 
versal Declaration of 
Human Rights. 


GWACM reports that 
“We are now waiting for 
Judge Edelstein to give a 
decision as to whether he 
will hear our evidence or 
uphold the government’s 
argument that we are deal- 
ing with political questions 
which should not be deci- 
ded by acourt of law.” The 
plaintiffs will appeal the 
decision if Edelstein rules 
not to hear the evidence. 


John again emphasized 
the responsibility of Ameri- 
cans in light of the upcom- 
ing court decision. “‘You 
own every nuclear weapon 
in the United States. Do 
you want’ them? You own 
every nuclear “weapon in 
Britain. I)don’t want them. 
Please take them back.” e 


cent are enrolled in the 
College of Arts and Scien- 
ces, 28 percent in EMBA 
and 16 percent in the 
remaining colleges. The 
poll’s male-to-female voter 
ratio was 53 to 47 percent. 


The Cynic poll found 
the two most important 
issues to be improvement of 
Winterfest and Spring Fling, 
originally a Valent/Blech- 
man issue, and a reviewing 
process of Senators’ per- 
formance to deal with Sen- 
ate apathy. Next year’s 
Senate “‘is not going to be 
one that will sit on its ass,” 
said Kimbell. “Jim and I 
will motivate the senators 
with our energy and ideas,” 
he added. ‘‘We will turn our 
weaknesses into strengths.” 
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Tht 
STYLE 
COUNCIL 


Paul Weller, ex-Jam 
frontman, and Mick Talbot, | 
ex-Dexy’s Midnight 
Runner, populate 
The Style Council. 
The music is personal, 
upbeat and varied; the 
Geffen debut album is 
My Ever Changing Moods. 


Kine Cyt Those ola Pece Pale 


Three Of A Perfect Pair 
completes the trilogy 
begun with Discipline and © 
continued by Beat. Adrian 
Belew, Robert Fripp, 
Tony Levin and 
Bill Bruford are 
King Crimson; 
“Sleepless” is the 
first single from the 
Warner/E.G. album. 
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MODERN 
ENGLISH 
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CHINA 
CRISIS 
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“I Melt With You” was an 
international hit for . 
Modern English. 
Expanding an already 
impressive vocabulary, 
the band has now given 
voice to Ricochet Days, 
an album of new material. 
Two-fisted diplomacy 
from Sire— 
“Hands Across The Sea?’ 


AUSTRALIAN 


Working With Fire And 
Steel (Possible Pop Songs 
Volume Two) nicely 
juxtaposes the tools and 
the genre of China Crisis’ 
Warner/Virgin debut. 
Grand pianos, oboes 
and cellos coexist with 
synthesizers, basses, 
guitars and the like 
on a fast-breaking 
club favorite. 


BR SEMANTICS 


a . 
TRAL 


The Crawl’s enlightened 
pop sensibility earned 
them four Top 5 records 
and a No. | EP in their 
native Australia. Now 
Geffen has assembled the 
sextet’s best tunes on 
Semantics, 

a hopping primer from 
the Outback. 
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Voted “Best New Act” 
by the readers of 
New Musical Express, 
The Smiths are ona 
single-handed crusade to 
bring intelligence, 
optimism and flowers 
back to the world of 
music. And they’re 
succeeding. 
The Smiths— 
on Sire. 
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The Good And Bad Of Spring Fling 


The good news is that, contrary to what was 
originally planned, UVM’s annual Spring Fling 
will be held again this year. The bad news is 
that, although the event will be held outdoors, 
non-students will be charged and, more impor- 
tantly, the entertainment will be provided by 
area bands. 

Before discussing the merits and problems of 
such an arrangement, one should consider the 
last Spring Flings, put on as they always are 
through the joint effort of IRA (Inter Residence 
Association) and S.A. Concerts. 

In 1982 UVM students were treated to Gary 
U.S. Bends and NRBQ, two groups that had 
somewhat of a national reputation. The dancing, 
beer-drinking and other rowdyism was kept 
reasonably in order. 


In 1983 rain forced the scheduled Marshall 
Crenshaw concert into the Gutterson Field 
House. The resultant damage — shards of beer 
bottles became imbedded in the imported dirt 
surface of the Field House — prejudiced the 
administration against Spring Fling in general, 
whether indoors or outdoors. IRA, responsible 
for paying the brunt of the costs, didn’t want 
much to do with the event either, not after 
having been chewed out with S.A. Concerts for 
the Gutterson damage. 

Into this turmoil then stepped S.A. Con- 
certs. Seeking to appease the administration and 
IRA on the one hand and to continue the Spring 


EDITORIAL _ 


Fling tradition on the other, Concert leaders 
Mike Meyer and Mike Giancarlo offered a 


‘compromise solution. Spring Fling would take 


place outdoors — under no circumstances does 
the administration want it indoors ever again, 
not after last year — and would be restricted in 
some senses. A small admission charge would be 
proffered all non-UVM students, the area would 
be fenced off, and the entertainment would 
come from local bands. 


Now that this proposal has been accepted, 
Meyer and Giancarlo deserve credit for pushing 
through their plan. The Spring Fling is an 
important landmark in the semester, especially 
for seniors, and it is fortunate that it will con- 
tinue next year. 


What is not so fortunate, though, is the 
entertainment. Not that the various area bands 
in the running won’t provide solid shows. That’s 
not the question. The real point is that UVM 
students attach tremendous importance to the 
acts that visit the school. The Talking Heads 
concert last seriester prompted more favorable 
student commentary about UVM than the 
classes of 50 good professors. And yet no 
nationally recognized group will visit UVM for 
Spring Fling. For those who hadn’t noticed, no 
nationally recognized group has visited UVM 
this semester. Nor will any for the remainder. 
The reason: S.A. Concerts does not have the 
funds. 


The Talking Heads concert earned §.A, 
Concerts about $2,000, said Giancarlo. But that 
profit was not enough to negate the losses 


incurred in the Graham Parker and Hot Tuna/ 
Bobby and the Midnites shows last semester, 
The Parker concert, a money loser that attracted 
about 400 people, was by all accounts a high. 
quality performance and Giancarlo said he 
wouldn’t change a thing in respect to Concerts’ 
decision to bring Parker to Burlington. 


The Hot Tuna concert was another story, a 
risk that backfired. It and the Parker concert are 
the two chief reasons for S.A. Concerts’ lack of 
funds. It is clear that UVM students are paying 
now for questionable concert planning last 
semester. It seems within students’ rights to 
question exactly why no name bands will visit 
UVM this semester. 


It is true that a local band gives Spring 
Fling’s organizers flexibility in the event of rain. 
Having a local group will allow for rescheduling. 
| A nationally known group, on the other hand, 
would be free to take the money without 
| performing, since, in the event of rain, Spring 
: Fling will not be permitted in any UVM building 
after last year’s glass-in-the-dirt fiasco. But such 
reasoning seems feeble. If S.A. Concerts had 
scheduled more prudently last semester, UVM 
students might have more to look forward to 
than just Spring Fling itself. 
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Stafford Protestors 


Have Distorted Ideas 


To the Editor: 

I was very intrigued by 
the article ‘‘Arrested for 
Peace,” written by Cameron 
Chalmers. Chalmers pre- 
sented. some very interest- 
ing, if not distorted, ideas. 
My favorite line was “we 
were being arrested as a 
result of a senator who 
refuses to hear...” Bull. 
They were arrested for 
breaking the law! 

Chalmers had the gall to 
admit that they were in the 
senator’s office for 72 
hours, and then to blame 
the senator for their arrest. 
They were arrested for 
unlawful trespassing. Iney 
are the ones solely respon- 
sible for this arrest. He 
attempts to pervert the 
American Judicial System 
by laying the blame on 
anyone else but himself for 
the arrest. 

Our system was built to 
allow we, the citizens, to 
change it from within. Not 


by. breaking the laws, but 
by working within them. 

Chalmers and his group 
were out just to grap the 
public spotlight. They do 
not choose to work at 
persuading the senator with 
logic and facts, but instead 
use irrational actions to 
accomplish their wants. 
Their irresponsibility is sup- 
ported by their refusal to 
meet with the senator. 
Stafford gracefully extend- 
ed an invitation to meet 
with a small group of the 
protesters, in a rational, 
calm atmosphere. They, of 
course, refused. 

I do not support U.S. 
lives being put on the line in 
some far off land, but at the 
same time, I understand the 
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fact that the United States 
cannot become a nation of 
isolationists. We are one of 
the world’s greatest nations, 
and we must act with 
responsibility in the sphere 
of world politics. Yet our 
nation is not represented 
well by irresponsible, irra- 
tional individuals who 
choose to break the law 
rather than work within it. 
If Chalmers chooses the 
course of civil disobedience, 
he should at least take the 
responsibility of such a 
decision. There is no other 
scapegoat for their arrest 
except themselves. 
Bruce Axten 


Setting Chart Your 


Course Straight 


To the Editor: 

I would like to thank 
the Vermont Cynic for 
acknowledging the improve- 
ment of Chart Your Course, 
the Student Association 
course evaluation booklet. I 
would, however, like to 
comment on what the 
Cynic has identified as ‘“‘the 
few problems that exist 
with Chart Your Course’s 
format.” 

To set the record 
straight, NO academic 
departments formally pro- 
hibited Student Association 
representatives from admin- 
istering evaluations and not 
all departments (or courses) 
were meant to be evaluated. 
Furthermore, all S.A. 
requests to administer eva- 
luations were directed to 
individual faculty members, 
not to academic depart- 
ments. While some depart- 
ments, professors or courses 
don’t appear in the publica- 
tion, the reader must NOT 
automatically assume (as 


the Cynic did) that this is 
due to a refusal to partici- 
pate. 

Many courses were not 
evaluated by the S.A. due 
to their specialized nature 
while other courses’ formats 
did not apply to the S.A. 
evaluation format. Students 
and faculty should also be 
made aware that several 
courses in which evaluations 
were administered did NOT 
appear in Chart Your 
Course due to error on the 
part of the Student Associa- 
tion. Finally, as stated in 
the Cynic, many courses did 
not appear in Chart Your 
Course due to the refusal of 


individual professors to par- » 
ticipate or their failure to - 
written - 


respond to our 
requests for participation. 
Once again, I would like 

to thank those students and 
professors who participated 
in the evaluation process 
and extend my apologies to 
those faculty members who 
took the time to participate 
but were not included in 
the publication. To those 
professors who didn’t parti- 
cipate for whatever reason, 
I invite you to do so in the 
future. Most importantly, I 
encourage ALL _ students 
and faculty to respond to 
the Student Association 
with constructive comments 
so that we may continue to 
improve future editions of 
Chart Your Course. 

Bob Brown 

Vice President, UVM 

Student Assoc. 


Gum Chewing Story 


Irrational, Petty 


To the Editor: 

I am writing regarding a 
commentary on gum chew- 
ing (oh! excuse me) masti- 


cating by Carolyn Cosgrove. 
You are correct Ms. Cos- 
grove, you do speak for the 
minority. Most people don’t 
possess such destructive and 
irrational prejudices. 

I snap my Original Fla- 
vor Trident in your general 
direction! But since we’re 
on the subject of pet 
peeves, I’ll voice one of my 
own: sloppy journalism. 

1. Bazooka Joe is a 
cartoon character, not a 
chewing gum. 

2. Bazooka is rectangu- 
lar, not square. 

38. Homo Sapiens is an 
extinct race. We are actually 
Homo Sapiens Sapiens. | 

4. Generalizations are a 
no-no! You must spend a 
great deal of time on street 


. corners yourself to be sure 


that ‘“‘all” there ‘‘perversely 
wallow in this taste-bud 
tantalizing treat.” 

In short Ms. Cosgrove, | 
often reading your com- 
mentary I had such a 
headache I ran to my 
medicine cabinet for... you 
guessed it: my asper-gum! 
Kate Lonergan 


interested we 


Student Photo Service 
needs new members. If you are 


Lower Billings. 
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Correction: 

Professor Smolarski was 
not denied tenure, but a 
tenure track position. A 


‘tenure track position is one 


that usually leads to tenure. 


To Garland Lee 1961—1984 
It’s hard for me to put } 
my feelings in words right 
now because I’m at such a } 
great loss. It’s not everyday | 
that I lose a brother and the 
tears are pouring out of my | 
eyes like I never thought 
they could. They are tears 
from the deepest fountain 
of my heart, where my 


§ thoughts of you will always 


be stored. At a time when 
most people grieve over 
what could have been, I 
prefer to reflect on what it 
was. And, Garland my man, 
you were what it is all | 
about in a world that has a 
large shortage of truly good 
men. Now rest in the 
eternal peace and love of 
everybody (family and 
friends) who ever were 
lucky enough to know you. 
I love you always! 
Mike 


are located in 
Please stop in. 


COMMENTARY _. 


“Food for Revolutionary Thought 


By ROB SMITH 

Well, Anne Arkist and the UVM Today staff 
were right; there is indeed a causal relationship 
petween the amount of granola one consumes 

and that person’s political and socio-economic 
ideals. 
The more granola one consumes over a 
jengthy time duration, the greater the likelihood 
that this person’s social views will change. 
Because of such a potentially politically volatile 
_ alteration process, it is possible for an individual 
to adopt new, progressive ideals in spite of 
once-held and deeply-affirmed traditional, con- 
servative socio-economic doctrines. 

Let me see. It was back in ’79 when I had 
my first taste of granola. It tasted great! I was 
still into Lucky Charms at the time, and 
watched Saturday morning Bugs Bunny cartoons 
ritually. Then by 1982, probably in late Decem- 
ber, | was forced to decide between drastic 


alternatives. It was a choice between either 
granola or oatmeal, and without white sugar, 
only brown or honey would suffice. As this 
nutritional dietary route continued, I noticed 
that some of my beliefs were slowly changing. I 
began to believe in strange social concepts like 
cooperation, acceptance, and toleration; I even 
began to hang out with people with diverse 
interests and longer hair. That’s when I realized 
that something in my daily experiences was 


altering my behavior; I was. becoming an indivi- 
dual. 


After arriving at UVM, I was probably 
mainlining about .9 kilograms of granola per 
day. I joined the Rising Sun Coalition, because I 
didn’t want just to sit around and let political 
and social issues pass me by. I wanted to pro- 
mote really obscure concepts like civil rights, 
and other forms of institutional equality. What 


was wrong with me? Did I develop some ter- 
minally damaging neurosis? 

The year is now 1984. I’m down to about a 
.5 kilo dose approximately every other day. I 
haven’t noticed any marked dissipation in my 
thinking, though. Gosh, I think if I gave up 
granola altogether, my views would remain 
unchanged. The more J think about it, the more 
this behavioral change process seems irrevocable. 

I’m beginning to wonder if granola was the 
cause of this transformation after all. I’ve always 
considered controversial influences like George 
Orwell’s 1984, Timothy Leary, and the Grateful 
Dead culture to be a more politically inspiring 
force thwarting traditional, status quo thinking 
than a mere breakfast cereal. But who knows, 
maybe it was just my conviction that such food 


would revolutionize my thought. 2 


Rob Smith, class of ’86 


Wellness Week Promotes Health 


By MEG KEESHAN 

The Wellness Promotion 
Center at the Student 
Health Center, otherwise 
known as “‘the infirmary,” 
is gaining . recognition 
through its promotion and 
wide range of activities 
offered on campus. Most 
students on campus hear 
the word ‘“‘infirmary” and 
think “UGH.” Well, the 
Wellness Promotion Center 
is not the infirmary; instead 
it deals with health from a 
wellness perspective. The 
goals of the Wellness Pro- 
motion Center are to en- 
hance healthy lifestyles and 


to give students a chance to 
consider more actively indi- 
vidual responsibility for 
well-being, as well as to 
provide information neces- 
sary to pursue optimal 
health. 

The Wellness Promotion 
Center is directed by the 
health educator Emina 
McCormick, and staffed by 
a graduate assistant, Kathy 
Ryback, field placements 
and interns who are nutri- 
tionists, health educators, 
or nursing students. These 
peer educators are available 
for individual or group 
consultation; which makes 


the sessions less intimidat- 
ing. Students come in daily 
to be counseled on back 
pain, insomnia, high blood 
pressure, weight control, 
nutrition, time manage- 
ment, stress management, 
contraception, smoking 
cessation, or any _ other 
health related issues. Also 
available are books, pamph- 
lets, and an immense 
amount of resource 
materials which can be used 
for projects and papers. 
Next week, the Well- 
ness Promotion Center will 
co-sponsor a_ week-long 
series of events with Recrea- 


tional Sports. We will pack 
the week with a_ wide 
variety of exciting, ener- 
gizing, and_ enlightening 
events ranging from lifetime 
sport competitions to spec- 


tator extravaganzas. Lec- 
tures, clinics, workshops, 
health fairs, demonstra- 
tions, film festivals, and 


computers all support mind, 
body, and spirit in celebra- 
tion of well-being. This year 
our kick-off day is Friday, 
April 13. We plan to estab- 
lish a Guiness World Record 
for the largest aerobic work- 
out ever with the support of 
a well-known fitness super- 


star. 

With all of these activi- 
ties offered, it is a wonder 
why all students don’t get 
involved. Everyone of us 


pays a $54 health fee 


each semester, which in- 
cludes the Wellness Promo- 
tion Center. If you never 
get sick, your money is 
being tossed away. So, set 
a goal for yourself. Come 
and take advantage of the 
resources available, the 
workshops, programs, and 
consultations. It’s fun, and 
it’s well worth it!! e 
Meg Keeshan, graduate student 
and Health Center intern, 


Like a chronic ailment, Presi- 
dent Reagan has an affliction that 
just won’t go away. Like many 
frightened victims of deadly infec- 
tions, Mr. Reagan has repeatedly 

sought to relieve the symptoms 

while denying the disease’s true 
origins. With his condition rapidly 
deteriorating, the unfortunate 
patient has spent millions and 
employed expert after expert in 
futile pursuit of a patent medicine 
“miracle cure.” Even the Great 
Doctor Kissinger with his megabuck 
prescriptions offers no guarantee 
that Old Man Reagan’s case isn’t 
terminal. 

In spite of this morbid scenario, 
the president of earth’s most 
powerful nation isn’t even sick, at 
least not by the adjective’s common 
connotation. The source of so 
much grief to our great leader 

_ occurs not in his ever-productive 
gastro-intestinal tract but in the 
nations of Central America, viewed 
by the president as his backyard. 

For decades, the nations of El 
Salvador, Nicaragua, Honduras, and 
Guatemala have endured the repres- 
sion of dictatorships, coups, and 
more dictatorships. The tragic 
tesult of such repetitive hopeless- 
ness has been countless deaths due 
to starvation and violence. 

Recently Nicaragua has broken 
i unfortunate tradition with the 
overthrow of the Somoza dynasty. 
4 — or Bopapwhile j is engaged in 


by Mike Usen 


its own attempt to seek an alterna- 
tive future. 

President Reagan wants it 
known that he does not consider 


these breaks with the past to be the - 


product: of internal strife but of 
external communist aggression. He 
has even accused those who believe 
otherwise as being “naive or 
phony.” 


The response of the president 
to the present revolution in Central 
America is far more potent than 
just harsh rhetoric, however. 

At first, the president merely 
contributed to the existing policy 
of military aid to El Salvador, but 
unlike Carter, Reagan turned both 
blind eyes from civil rights viola- 
tions upon which the aid was 
supposedly contingent. As El] Sal- 
vador’s army continued to floun- 
der, the administration blamed 
Nicaragua, thereby tightening the 
screws on Managua by denying the 
Sandinista government access to 
IMF and World Bank loans. In time, 
the CIA’s ‘‘covert”’ backing of the 
contras was revealed and today 
aid is flowing faster than ever to El 
Salvador’s armed forces. 

Last week the Senate approved 
$21 million to the contras ahd 
$61.75 million in additional mili- 
tary aid to E] Salvador. The ques- 
tion arising from this issue, as with 
the arms race, is where will this lead 
us? Although officially denied by 
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defense secretary Weinberger, there 
is talk among Washington officials 
of contingency plans to invade El 
Salvador if our tax dollars sent 
there don’t buy victory for our 
unfortunate dependants. 

For several years, administra- 
tion opponents have warned of 
eventual U.S. military involvement 
in Central America but were 
dismissed as paranoid radicals. 
Unfortunately, such a pessimistic 
vision appears more plausible every 
day for several reasons: 

* Despite increasingly large 
military subsidies, El Salvador’s 
demoralized forces are making 
insignificant progress against the 
rebel guerrillas. 

* As long as the government 
lacks popular backing, it is inter- 
nally illegitimate. Such a govern- 
ment is in permanent dependence 
of external support. 

* Even if no contingency plan 
exists, fully equipped U.S. forces 
are presently occupying Honduras, 
strategically located between El 
Salvador and Nicaragua. 


In light of the CIA’s escalating 
contra war against the Sandinistas, 
even an eventual Nicaraguan inva- 
sion is foreseeable. It was recently 
revealed by Senator Goldwater that 
the CIA has been mining Nicara- 
guan coastal waters with the help of 
the contras. Such an action usually 
constitutes an act of war but has 


FreeSpeech Reagan Denies 
International Law 


been defended by the CIA in the 
name of El Salvador’s self defense. 

The most shocking of all 
evidence supporting the plausibility 
of our next war is a _ recent 
announcement by the administra- 
tion. For the first time since the 
founding in 1946 of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice in The 
Hague, the Reagan Administration 
has declared that the United States 
will not accept World Court juris- 
diction on our control in Central 
America for the next two years. In 
essence, the United States is excus- 
ing itself from the de jure authority 
of World Law. 


Imagine a would-be criminal 
simply excepting himself from the 
law rather than transgressing it in 
order to avoid the penalty. The 
International Court of Justice lacks 
the teeth of de facto enforcement, 
relying instead upon world scru- 
tiny. Is the Reagan Administration 
so terrified of international con- 
demnation that it refuses to stand 
before the world in trial? Repeated- 
ly, the president has defended his 
policies not on economic and 
strategic criteria, but on the sole 
basis of moral principle: the strug- 
gle against communism. 

If there is a distinction between 
Mr. Reagan’s moral principle and 
criminal activity, what plan of 
action has the president for the 
near future? ° 
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By BILL MULLINS 


“Blues words are 
usually about men and 
women because that’s 


where it all starts — men do 
most things on account of 
women — but if you hear 
the blues, you know it’s 
about a lot more.”’ 

—B.B. King 


B.B. King, the Blues 
Boy from Beale Street, was 
born in 1925 and spent his 
childhood chopping cotton 
and singing with a gospel 
quartet in the Mississippi 
delta. In 1948, he got his 
first gig at a radio station in 
Memphis and he’s been on 
the road ever since, working 
his inimitable magic on 
audiences coast to coast. On 
Wednesday night,’ B.B. 
played two sell-out shows at 
Hunt’s, and, judging from 
the crowd’s wildly enthu- 
silastic response, that magic 
is far from gone. To see the 
man in such intimate sur- 
roundings was indeed a 
special treat. 


The B.B. King ‘‘Orches- 
tra’’ got things under way at 
about 8:15 with a couple of 
carefully arranged — jazz- 
swing-blues fusion numbers. 
Looking good and sounding 
better, the six-piece band 
got a chance to show off 
their individual and collec- 
tive chops before slamming 
into a rollicking version of 
the classic ‘Everyday I 
Have the Blues.’’ With the 
music pulsing behind him, 


tenor sax man Eddie Sene- 
gal stepped up to the mike 
to introduce the man of the 
hour: ‘‘Ladies and gentle- 
men here he is Mr. B....B... 
King!”’ 


B.B. entered from stage 
left, resplendent in his tradi- 
tional three-piece _ suit. 
Striding calmly to center 
stage, he slapped his big 
hands together, calmly pick- 
ed “‘Lucille” (his legendary 
Gibson 335) and let fly a 
torrent of sound that cut 
through the mix like a bell. 
Slipping gently into “Sweet 
Little Angel’ it was clear 
that B.B. was in full con- 
trol. 


He gently rocked his 
enormous frame to and fro, 
now and again sending out a 
well-placed shock of sting- 
ing leads over the band’s 
masterfully tense rhythmic 
backdrop. After a fiery 
*‘Caledonia”’ (‘‘What makes 
your big head so hard?’’) 
B.B. went into an extended 
rap about “‘the ladies in the 
house.” 


This was interrupted by 
the smell of smoke (as in 
fire) that became increas- 
ingly apparent throughout 
the club. After a consider- 
able degree of scrambling 
about, the management dis- 
covered a small electrical 
fire in the basement. Appro- 
priately bewildered, B.B. 
was asked to stop and the 
house was quickly cleared. 
After about a half hour, the 


TOM LOOBY 


B.B. KING AT HUNTS: “‘To see the man in such intimate surroundings was indeed a special 


treat.’’ 


fire was put out down- 
stairs and the band pro- 
ceeded to light an even 
hotter one upstairs. Laugh- 
ing easily among them- 
selves, they ran through a 
couple of loose, uptempo 
jams punctuated by some 
vicious interplay between 
the guitarist and his horn 


section. “Now we know 
where all the smoke came 
from,” said B.B., pointing 
back towards the band. 


Next up was a slow 


that built to an 


ecstatic crescendo as B.B. 
rolled his eyes towards the 
sky and made his guitar cry 
like no one else can. ‘“‘Every 
so often we go way down 
the alley and sometimes we 
come out of it.”” They came 
out of the alley with a 
vengeance on “‘I’ll Still Be 
Around” (from the Mid- 
night Believer LP) and 
‘Better Not Look Down,” 


which featured a funky slap 
bass solo from Russell Jack- 


blues 


son. Debra Boston, a young 
singer just recently added to 
the roster, made her way to 
the stage for a smoky 
delivery of ‘‘Evil Gal’? and 
“T Just Can’t Leave Your 
Love Alone.” 


Out of time, the band 
closed the show with “‘The 
Thrill Is Gone,” B.B.’s one 
and only top 40 hit from 
the late 60s. After signing a 
few autographs B.B. made 
his way backstage to get 
ready for the second show.e 


Brecht’s Courageous Theatre 


By JOHN ELMORE, JR. 
A religious war. The 
very term contradicts itself. 
Softened by history books 
and time, however, the two 
words — religion and war 
with all their connotations 


ment, working with Bertolt 
Brecht’s classic play Mother 
Courage and Her Children, 
broke this bond last evening 
by making raw the contra- 
dictions of war for any 
cause in a well performed 


— bond to form a label opening night at the Royall 


elusive of any apparent 
paradox. 


UVM’s Theatre Depart- 


sa Se . 
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MOTHER COURAGE: The Brecht drama is 


Tyler Theatre. 
The play depicts the 
ventures of a war-weary 


2 


currently playing at Roy 


entrepreneur, Mother Cour- 
age, as she capitalizes on the 
shortages caused by the 
religious 30 years war. 
Traveling with her two sons, 
Swiss Cheese and Eilif, and 
her daughter, the mute 
Kattrin, Courage pulls a 
horseless wagon from en- 
campment to village while 
haggling away sausage, 
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al Tyler Theatre. 


belts, or whatever else earns 
a guilder. 


In an effective perspec- 
tive, Brecht channels the 
loss of the war through the 
tragic dealings of Mother 
Courage. Her humor and 
caustic common sense cut 
so. beyond her world that 
when all is finished and 
Courage wheels her tattered 
wagon offstage one feels 
Brecht has made a visionary 
statement about all war. 
Written in 1938, the play 
still relates well to a Viet- 
nam-wise audience. 


The play benefited by 
the direction of Ed Feidner 
who directed the Broadway 
play at UVM once before in 
1966. “I see it in a different 
light now. In 1966 it was all 
heaviness and stark tragedy. 
Now, having another view 
of the piece and 15 years 
distance, I see the humor 
that was missed in my 
previous production, the 
zest for life,’’ he explained. 


Feidner does accept the 
humor of the play while 
preserving the production’s 
tragic contradiction weaved 
throughout. 


The cast as a whole was 
good. The particularly 


demanding music and some 
first-night hesitation 
resulted in some weak 
points in the drama but the 
well-rooted Mother Cour- 
age, played by Carol Izzo, 


held the play tightly toge- 


ther. Yvette, played by 
Kelly Andrews, also 
deserves mention for a 


strong performance and fine 
voice. 


The beam and — 
plank set complemented by 
a shadowed lighting scheme 
embellished the play with a 
very appropriate atmos- 


phere for the war setting. 
Utilizing wooden ramps and 
sparsely scattered hay, the 
set design places one com- 
fortably in the 1600s. More- 
over, an intelligent use of 
the floor space allows for 
the easy movement of 
Mother Courage’s wagon — 
an essential tool. 


Overall, UVM’s produc- 
tion of Mother Courage and 
Her Children aptly captures 
both the humor and the 
tragedy of Brecht’s play 
while bringing alive the 
stinging contradictions of 
the term, “A Successful 
War” for those of us who 
have forgotten. bd 
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Old-Time Rock and Roll 


By DAN WILLIAMS 

It was like a scene from 
Happy Days. A four-man 
yocal harmony — group 
pirhouetted in perfect 
synch; backed by a band 
who had apparently spent a 
good deal of their youth 
listening to Chuck Berry 
records. One member 
grasped the mike and 
erooned lead vocals, while 
the other three reeled off a 
harmonious stream of 
“diddy-wah-diddy’s.’’ The 
song ended with a flourish, 
and the lead singer shouted 
“Long Live Rock and 
Roll.” The largely middle- 
aged crowd ate it up; as if 
to say “maybe this music 
ain’t so bad after all.’’ 

Such was the scene at 
“Solid Gold Memories: A 
Rock and Roil Revival’’ at 


DOO-WOP: Angels Peggy Daviso 


record throughout the 60s, 
producing such obscure 
gems as “Till”? and “Cry, 
Baby, Cry.” More recently, 
they supplied background 
syllables for electrical-tape 
queen Wendy O’ Williams’ 
Plasmatics on that group’s 
ill-fated Beyond the Valley 
of 1984 LP. 


The Angels delivered a 
tight 45-minute set at South 
Burlington’s tiny auditor- 
ium. Inviting audience par- 
ticipation and _ executing 
vintage Betty and Veronica 
dance steps, the - satin- 
bedecked ladies sang origi- 
nals from a somewhat limit- 
ed repertoire, as well as 
covers of such staples as 


The Crystals’ ‘Da Doo Ron 
Ron” and Bruce Spring- 
steen’s ‘‘Fire.”’ 

If the material 


wile Was 


es . 
- an ee 
es a 


li , 
n (left) and Jiggs 


Meister on stage at South Burlington 


tion team Jerry’ Leiber 
and Mike Stoller, the Cali- 
fornian quartet recorded a 
bevy of songs deftly lam- 
pooning teenage culture. 
That material, particularly 


‘“Yakkety Yak,’ ‘‘Charlie 
Brown,” and ‘“‘Along Came 
Jones,” is as_ refreshing 


today as it must have been 
20 years ago. As such, its 
performance Saturday night 
was the highlight of the 
evening. 


In addition to those 
classics, The Coasters also 
performed material with a 
pronounced R and B slant. 
The charismatic Billy 
Richards did a solid turn 
with “Youngblood,” while 
tenor Sonny Chaney 
crooned “Only You” to a 
small child in the audience. 
Sole original member 


High School’s ‘‘Solid Gold Memories”’ show. Below: Coaster Sonny Chaney (left) with the 


original ‘‘Charlie Brown,’ Bobby Nunn. 


South Burlington High 
School Saturday night. The 
concert, sponsored by the 
South Burlington Police 
Association and East-West 
Productions, featured The 
Angels and The Coasters, 


two hardy perennials of the; 


oldies revival circuit. 


The Angels were one of 
the more marginal acts of 
the “girl group” era, having 
only one hit known to 
anyone besides rock archi- 
vists and trivia addicts. That 
one song, however, was 
“My Boyfriend’s Back,” an 
anthem of female assertive- 
ness that still outshines the 
similar get-tough posturings 
of, say, Pat Benetar. 

The duo (comprised of 
Peggy Davison and Jiggs 
Meister) continued to 


gray 


somewhat predictable, the 


execution was imspired. 
Davison and Meister’s har- 
monies soared particularly 
on their own “Wow, Wow, 
Wee” and a cover of The 
Marvellettes’ “Please, Mr. 
Postman.” 

The show’s real high- 
light, however, came with 
The Coasters’ appearance 
onstage. Sporting matching 
suits and displaying 
loose, spirited choreo- 
graphy, the four-man _har- 
mony group delivered an 
outstanding set pivoting be- 
tween 1950s novelty hits 
and rhythm and blues chest- 


nuts. 


The Coasters are argu- 
ably one of the funniest 
groups in rock history. 
Under the aegis of produc- 
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Bobby Nunn exhibited a 
strong stage presence dead- 
panning such doo-wop 
standards as ‘Poison Ivy” 
and “‘Daddy’s Home.” 

“This is the music your 
mommies and daddies used 
to rock and roll with,” 
announced Richards mid- 
way through The Coaster’s 
50-minute set. However, it 
is much more than that. 
The music of The Angels, 
Coasters, and countless 
other revivalist groups is 
honest and fresh in an 
industry increasingly pre- 
occupied with  prepro- 
grammed sludge. 

Concerts like last Satur- 
day’s might lull such groups 
out of obscurity and place 
them back on the inwaves 
where they belong. ° 


“KICK OFF” TO ROCK 
THE NORTHEAST!!! 


DON’T JUST WATCH 


Celebrate Wellbeing 
with 
THE LARGEST AEROBIC 
WORKOUT EVER"! 


APRIL, FRIDAY THE 13th 
PATRICK GYM 
7:30 PM 
UNIVERSITY OF 
VERMONT 


Great Northeast Productions Presents 


@ 


Bonnie Raitt 


& Loose Caboose 
April 19th 8:00 PM 
Memorial Auditorium 


Tickets available at Flynn Theatre Box Office and 
UVM Campus Ticket Store. Dial 86-FLYNN (863-5966) 
for information and reservations 


THINKING ABOUT 
SUMMER... 
COLLEGE? 


THINK ABOUT L.I.U. | 


L.I.U.-C.W. POST 
L.I.U.-BRENTWOOD 
L.I.U.-SOUTHAMPTON 


More than 1200 undergraduate and graduate courses, 
intensive institutes and workshops, Festival of 

the Arts. (workshops, master classes, 
performances). 


0 
ne 25, July 3 
ing Sessions pegin May a 2 pana July 7,8 
e 


veg gun 30,0 1 S00 


d College classes © 
— ae For a copy of the COMBINED BULLETIN 
listing offerings at all 3 Campuses telephone 


L.I.U.-C.W.POST ........... (516) 299-2431 


For information regarding the Campuses listed below. telephone 
L.LU.-BRENTWOOD...... ... (516) 273-5112 
LU, -SOUTHAMPION.... }iddlennac ce chen ee (516) 283-4000 


OR MAIL COUPON 


—— 
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SUMMER SESSIONS OFFICE C & 
. ’ 
Long Island University i 
C.W. Post Campus i 
GREENVALE, N.Y. 11548 S 
Name Please send a 
Summer ‘84 Bulletin for | 
20 L| C.W. Post 

Address {) Brentwood Ry 
F * () Southampton B 

CRY Re, FD I am interested in * Day 
() Evening or _’ Weekend | 

Phone( ) () Undergraduate 
An Equal Opportunity Affirmative Action institution |) Graduate g 
Pek wee fe fet ee Pie eee oe ee a. | 
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Music + Dance Fri and Sat Night 
Champagne Night sa $6 bottle 


Oe 


Come and DANCE, DANCE, DANCE... 


Booking Graduation Parties 863-1360 


733 Queen City Park Rd., S. Burlington 
Behind Martins Supermarket, Shelburne Rd. 


Open Wed.—Sat. Doors open at 8:00 


DISCOUNT PRICES 


BEER 


INCREDIBLE SELECTION 


DOMESTIC & IMPORTED 


PRACTICALLY ON CAMPUS 
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GREYSTOKE: Christopher 
over muscle. 


By ALEX STIMPSON 

Amidst turrets, domes, 
battlements and minarets, 
Tarzan (in conservative 
Edwardian dress) quietly 
prowls into the bedroom of 
the sensuous virgin Jane. He 
holds her. She submits. But 
as he carefully slides the 
shoulder strap of her silk 
dress to free her upper body 
from clothing, he pauses. 
He looks bewildered. He 
seems ready to whisper 
something to her. ‘“‘Say it,” 
a man three rows behind me 
yells. “Say ‘me Tarzan, you 
Jane.’’’ However ‘Tarzan 
remains silent. The man 
three rows behind me sighs. 
He resigns back into his seat 
with the knowledge that the 
days of “Me Tarzan, You 
Jane” are gone. 


Tarzan is just not that 
kind of Tarzan any more. 


In Hugh Hudson’s Grey- 
stoke: The Legend of Tar- 
zan Lord of the Apes, the 
nohle_ savage and_ savage 
noble is re-created to care- 
fully mirror the prototype 
of Edgar Rice Burroughs’ 
original story. 

Tarzan, portrayed bril- 
liantly by newcomer Chris- 
topher Lambert, is refresh- 
ingly not the idiotic stereo- 
type brought to the screen 
over an era by a series of 
hack actors. Hudson, whose 
Chariots of Fire won an 
Academy Award as the best 
picture of 1981, knows 
when to direct with the 
subtlety of a contemporary 
realist and when not to 
corrupt the movie’s mytho- 
logical aura. 

Hudson’s traditional in- 
terpretation of the legend 
works remarkably well, 
especially in the lush rain 
forest of West Africa in 
which the story takes shape. 
There, Lord Clayton (Paul 

yeoffrey), son of the Earl 
of Greystroke, and his preg- 
nant wife are shipwrecked. 
They die in the jungle, 
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Lambert as Tarzan; musk 


leaving their newly-born son 
to fend for himself in the 
midst of a colony of amia- 
ble, and also villainous apes. 

The ape colony is a 
cinemagraphic miracle. It’s 
a group of actors, gymnasts, 
and dancers, combined with 
actual primates. They are 
costumed and, made-up by 
Oscar recipient Rick Baker 
and choreographed by Peter 
Elliott (Quest for Fire). The 
collective group, including 
their adopted Anglo-Saxon, 
gives the viewer consistent 
moments of wonder and 
comic relief, and_ the 
movie’s. strength lies in 


director Hudson’s profound - 


handling of the complex, 
enigmatic relationship of 
man and beast. 

When this relationship 
moves out of the jungle and 
into the estate, Hudson’s 
diagnosis is much less con- 
vincing. When Tarzan meets 
the beautiful Jane (interna- 
tional model Andie Mac- 
dowell), he seduces her with 
some sort of bestial musk — 
his primal sexuality that 
compensates for dynamism 
in character. 

Sir Ralph Richardson, 
who plays his grandfather, 
does excellent work as 
mentor for the ooh-oohing 
aristocrat. He’s enjoyable in 


what was his last appear- 


ance before his death. 

At Greystoke’s castle, 
Hudson takes his family 
entertainment too seriously. 
When the man three rows 
behind me is trying to 
decide if Tarzan would be 
best as earl or ape, Hudson 
confuses him with discreet 
insinuations on the poten- 
tial ramifications of Darwin- 
ism and industrialization. 

However, Greystoke is 
in Many ways a modern day 
Gulliver’s Travels. It caters 
to an audience of serious 
motion picture goers, as 
well as those of us who 
prefer to watch a movie 
from three rows back. e 


a 
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LIL to Produce Applause 


Applause: The all-student production opens Thursday, April 12 at Living and Learning 


115 Commons. 


By FRANCINE WITTE 

If you’ve been in the 
mood for a musical full of 
jaunty tunes, bouncy rhy- 
thms, and the added benefit 
of a solid plot, then 
Applause might be just 
what you’ve been looking 
for. A special all-student 
production of the 1970 
Tony Award winner for 
best musical will be given 
by The Musical Theater and 
Instrumental Performance 
Programs of UVM, April 12, 
13, and 15 at 7:30 p.m. at 
115 Living/Learning Com- 
mons. 


Junior music major 
Sandra Milne will serve as 
both theatrical and musical 
director. Milne is head of 
the Instrumental Music 
Suite at L/L. There is no 
faculty advisor for this 
show. 


Applause is a musical 
version of that late show 
perennial, All About Eve. 
Set in New York City, it.is 
the story of a woman’s 
ruthless ascent to stardom. 
Eve Harrington (Dawn 
Alden) manages to worm 
herself into the confidence 
and life of a legendary 
stage star, Margo Channing. 
(Marie O’Brien). 


Eve then manipulates 
the surrounding members of 
the story like chesspieces. 
Before she _ is finally 
revealed, however, we are 
treated to a lively score 
with’ many _ foot-tapping 
numbers. 

“Fasten your Seatbelts”’ 
is just one of several songs 
done skillfully by the cho- 
rus, with stylish choreo- 
graphy by Becky Dietzel, 
Mel Conste (head of the 
Drama Suite at L/L) and 
O’Brien. ‘‘Bab Ba Da’’ was 
another fun group. effort 
which served as a reminder 
of just how important the 
chorus is to a musical. 

The best of the chorus 
numbers, however, is “It 
Should Happen To Me,”’ led 
by Conste (Bonnie) and 
Paul-Andrew Cooley 
(Duane). Cooley, as Duane, 
is enjoyable as Margo’s loyal 
hairdresser onto Eve’s tricks 
from the beginning. 

Both O’Brien and Alden 
show proficiency in their 
singing as well as in their 
acting. O’Brien is convinc- 
ing as a drunk, for instance 
(something that usually 
looks deceptively easy). 

Good performances are 
also given by Daniel Russell 
as Margo’s lover, Bill Samp- 


Call of the Caste 


DARRAGH LAMBERT _ 


son; Amy Papineau as 
Karen; and Steven Little- 
hale as Buzz _ Richards. 
O’Brien, Littlehale, and 
Papineau are at their best 
with “Good Friends,” a 
well-choreographed and 
well-executed bit of ironic 
humor. 

The costumes and set 
design are simple yet suffi- 
cient. And the mostly brass 


orchestra, conducted by 
Milne, provides pleasing 
accompaniment. 


The show will leave you 
with that warm, uplifted 
feeling for which musicals 
are noted. And certainly 
three months of hard work 
has paid off for this 
talented ensemble, director 
Milne, and for those who 
will get a chance to see it. 

The performers are a 
diverse group. There are, of 
course, music and _ theatre 
majors, some from L/L, but 
others are in different fields 


of study and live elsewhere. . 


One thing they certainly 
have in common is dedica- 
tion. 

Tickets, priced at $2, 
are available at the door. 
Information about 
advanced tickets can _ be 
obtained by calling 656- 
4259 or 656-4262. e 


Burlington will have an 
opportunity to see a new 
band tonight when the 
Caste open for Pinhead at 
Hunt’s. Comprised of ex-No 
One Home and Rect2 per- 
sonnel (guitarists Sandy 
Zaragoza and Kirk Slana- 
gan, bassist Steve Flemer, 
and drummer Joe Slaby), 
the local quartet debuted 


Sunday night at Mont- 
pelier’s Brown Derby 
restaurant. Citing The 


Clash, X, and The Preten- 

ders as influences, the 

Caste’s sound is fast, upbeat 

rock ’n roll. 

—Darragh Lambert 
and Dan Williams 
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GLENN RUSSELL 


Stanley. KAPLAN 


PREPARATION COURSE FOR THE 


JUNE 18 LSAT 


CLASSES STARTING: WEEK OF APRIL 22 


© Opportunity to make up 
missed lessons. 


e Permanent Centers open 
days, evenings and 
weekends. 

@ Low hourly cost. Dedicated 
full-time staff. 

@ Complete TEST-N-TAPE® 
facilities for review of 
Class lessons and supple- 
mentary materials. 

@ Classes taught by skilled 
instructors. 


Tas Stanley 
hd KAPLAN 
EDUCATIONAL 
CENTER 


TEST PREPARATION SPECIALISTS SINCE 1938 


@ Voluminous home-study 
materials constantly 
updated by researchers 
expert in their field. 


@ Opportunity to transfer to 
and continue study at any 
of our over 115 centers. 


(802) 655-3300 


20 W. Canal Street 
The Woolen Mill 
Winooski, Vermont 05404 


New Lower Fees 
For Extended-Wear 


Contact Lenses 


Extended-Wear Contact Lenses may be 
wor continuously for days or even weeks. 
We have just reduced our fees for fitting 
these convenient lenses. 


*Permalens 


* Bausch & Lomb 
Extended Wear 

-° Hydrocurve 
Extended Wear 

° CSI Extended Wear 

° A.O. Softcon 


‘THHIE EYEGIaSS CENTER 


The Eyeglass Center © 37 Lincoln Street © Essex Junction, Vt. © 878-5816 
The Contact Lens Center © 230 College Street © Burlington, Vt. @ 658-3330 
Dr. Reid Grayson and Dr. Floyd Lapidow, Optometrists 
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Over 50 years of Service 


@DOORS & WINDOWS 
®FORMICA COUNTERTOPS 
®PICTURE FRAMES 

®BLDRS HARDWARE 

® PANELING 

® SHELVING 

e MOULDINGS 

e CABINET 

® CORK BOARDS 


315 PINE STREET 
BURLINGTON 


YOUR 
LUMBER NUMBER 


863-3428 


T.A. HAIGH 


LUMBER COMPANY,INC 
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New for 1984! Peugeot's PGN 10 — 
a Reynolds 501 frame racing 
bicycle for only $360, The ideal 
bike for the 
september 9th 
Burlington Triathlon. 
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85 Main Street, Burlington,«= VT 05401 - Phone 658-3313 
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PEUGEOT 


RIVERSIDE AVE 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


Earving till 1O PM weeknights 11 PM weekends} 
Delivery Starts at Noon 


Wait till you try our 
delicious THIN CRUST PIZZA. 


| This coupon good for 1 This coupon good for 2 
coke with any sub or ‘ cans of Coke with any 2 J 
| spaghetti dinner. 4 item large thin crust pizza. I 
pees =H 29.9.9.GeGer.= ee SS OS 
! This coupon good for 2 This coupon good for 2 
cans of Coke with any 2 I cans of coke with any 2 J 
I item large sicilian pizza. i item small sicilian pizza. 
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Mazursky on 
the Hudson 


By JAYNE KENNEDY 

Welcome to. America, 
Soviet citizen Vladimir 
Ivanoff. America — where 
you don’t have to stand in 
line for hours to get toilet 
paper or shoes. Welcome to 
New York, where every 
block seems to represent 
the United States. Welcome 
to the movie screens of 
Vermont, Moscow on the 
Hudson. 

Moscow on the Hudson 
is just what the cold war 
needs, a warm, sentimental 
movie. 


Robin Williams plays 
solid Soviet Vlad, a circus 
musician who defects to 
America when the troupe 
travels to New York for a 
performance. Deep in that 
bastion of American deca- 
dence, Bloomingdale’s, Vlad 
asks for political asylum. 

Our favorite comrade is 
then plunged into the 
strange asylum of New 
York City, where the sight 
of the dazzling display 
of coffee on supermarket 
shelves is enough to make 
Vlad hyperventilate; where 


audience feel warmly 
patriotic as well, loading the 
| film with references to the 
flag, the Bill of Rights, the 
citizenship oath, and the 
Declaration of  Indepen- 
dence. With Moscow on the 
Hudson, Mazursky becomes 
the Frank Capra of the 
1980s, ripe with Capra’s 
corny but effective Amerj- 
canism. ; 


Mazursky is _ sharp 
enough to add a bit of sex 
though, and the contrast 
between Vlad’s Russian and 
American loves is_ well 
played. His love in Russia 
asks for American blue 


. jeans, reciting the names of 


the designers as they make 
love: ‘“Jordache! Calvin 
Klein!’’ His American love 
(Maria Conchito) is a brand ~ 
new citizen, born in Italy, 
who wants a true All- 
American man, and is 
unsure of a life with a 
Soviet defector. 


As Vlad, Robin Williams 
finally gets a role that really 
suits him. In past films, his 
unrestrained hyperactivity 
threatened to turn him into 


A 


ERS oath 


the black family he stays 
with at first is a twisted 
mirror version of the family 
he will never see again; 
where one of his first jobs is 
the same introduction to 
capitalism young Americans 
get rep working at 
McDonald’s. When Vlad is 
followed on the streets of 
New York by a suspicious 
man, the understandably 
paranoid Russian asks, 
‘KGB? FBI?” The answer, 
“No, G-A-Y.”” Ah America, 
land of freedom. 

Director- screenwriter 
Paul Mazursky does some- 
thing more amazing than 
lending political asylum to a 
defector, he makes the 
audience see New York City 
through new, innocent eyes, 
in all of its glorious capita- 
lism and ethnic life. Mazur- 
sky takes special care to 
show at least six different 
ethnic groups in every 
scene, and there are easily 
more minority groups and 
immigrants in this film than 


in the entire state of Ver- 


mont. Mazursky does 


MOSCOW 
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the Jerry Lewis of the 80s, 
but in Moscow on _ the 
Hudson, his flexible fea- 
tures seem vodka and 
misery softened. For this 
part, Williams learned two 
languages — Russian and the 
lonesome saxophone, and 
by giving his talent a 
few extra outlets, his acting 
style has become _ better 
focused and effective. 


Moscow on the Hudson 
does have flaws though. The 
film’s patriotism begins to 
look a bit too premeditated 
towards the end, and there 
are a few whimsical points 
in the film where Mazursky 
turns into Fellini on the 
Hudson (in one scene, Vlad 
tangos with his immigration 
lawyer while they try to spy 
on an FBI agent), jarring 
the realism of the film. 
There are a pair of KGB 
agents who look as though 
they fell out of Dr. Strange 
lovich — not the ominous 
villians you’d expect. Still, 
the film does offer a neW | 
view of the cold war, an 


o 


a anything to help break the | 
good job of making his jee is a good thing. 
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Ferron’s Shadows On a 
Dime 


GLENN EAGLESON 


FERRON: ‘‘Her warmth pervaded memorial auditorium, and the audience’s laughing, 
shouting enthusiasm made the concert an exhilarating event.”’ 


By BETSY FARRELL 
and MAGGIE GARB 
Ferron’s concert last 

Friday night was _ heart- 
warming and great fun. Her 
warmth pervaded Memorial 
Auditorium; and the audi- 
ence’s laughing, shouting 
enthusiasm made the con- 
cert an exhilarating event. 
The atmosphere was 
mutually entertaining. 
Ferron, a Canadian folk- 
singer, performed to a near- 


capacity crowd. She bound-. 


ed onstage laughing and 
talking. Throughout the 
show she invited audience 
participation. The concert, 
sponsored by the Mayor’s 
Council on Women and 
Every Women’s  Produc- 
tions, was a great gathering 
of the Burlington women’s 
community. 


Most of the material 
Ferron performed appears 
on her two most recent 
albums, Testimony and 
Shadows on a Dime. On- 
stage with plants and a vase 
of flowers, Ferron played 
acoustic guitar and sang 
lovely, poetic lyrics. Laurel 
Chiten, signing for the hear- 
ing impaired, added a 
choreographic element to 
the show. 

Ferron also spoke of the 
beginning of her career. She 
told the audience that she 
would have been shocked 
ten years ago if anyone had 
said she would have a 
concert tour promoting 
records. She is on a 10-week 
tour across the U.S. As she 
stood comfortably on stage, 
it was hard to believe that 
she was ever intimated by 
an audience. 


She spoke of the diffi- 
culty she has had in build- 
ing self-confidence. In ‘‘Tes- 
timony,”” she encourages 
women to work together 
toward achieving a sense of 
identity. ‘‘By our lives, be 
we spirit. By our hearts be 
we women, By our eyes be 
we open. By our hands be 
we whole.”’ 


In ‘Shadows on a 
Dime,” Ferron sang about 
her first train ride into New 
York City. Arriving late at 
the station, she got the last 
seat, which faced everyone 
else on the train. As she 
rode backwards from Mon- 


treal to New York, she 
wrote the lyrics to this 
song. “This window makes 


a perfect frame/ for New 
England leaves like painted 
rain/ they hold me as I hold 
this train/ like shadows on a 
dime/ ...Me I’m _ looking 
backward down the track/ 
to see us dreamers in our 
prime.” 

Ferron opened her 
second set by asking the 
audience to be her percus- 
sion section for “Belly- 
bowl.”’ Shaking keys, shout- 
ing, and singing, the crowd 
laughed and participated in 
an energetic song about the 
possibility of a complete 
connection between people. 
‘Babe you are my belly- 
bowl, my soft shoe shuf- 
fle,”’ she sang. 

Ferron then quieted the 
audience with a melancholy 
song, ‘“‘Ain’t Life a Brook.” 
Her lonely, textured voice 
moved through lyrics about 
the separation of friends. 
“Ain’t life a brook./ Just 
when I get to feeling like a 


polished stone, I gimme a 
long, drawn look./ It’s kind 
of a drag to find yourself 
alone and sometimes I 
mind, especially when I am 
waiting on your heart but, 
life don’t clickety clack 
down a straight line track, it 
comes together and _ it 
comes apart.’ Although the 
endings and changes that 
Ferron sings about are sad, 
to the songwriter these 
breaks are all a part of 
living. She ended the song 


by saying, “But wasn’t 
it fine.”’ 
The concert — ended, 


Ferron left the stage, but 
manager Gayle Scott came 
onstage to tell us that there 
would be an encore. While 
introducing the encore 
song, Scott told a. story 
about how they were able 
to raise money for Ferron’s 
Shadows on a Dime. 


Scott and Ferron were 
in a recording studio in San 
Francisco, and only Scott 
knew that they did not have 
enough money to leave with 
the tape. Two interested 
fans were there to watch 
Ferron make the last part of 
the tape. When they heard 
Scott explaining this to the 
owner of the studio, one 
person who had _ just 
received $5000 for a school 
loan offered Ferron $2500, 
and another person who 
had just gotten a $1000 car 
loan decided that she could 
take the bus for another 
year. As Scott said, it was 
the ‘‘miracle factor” which 
allowed them to produce 
Shadows on a Dime. ” 


WHITE TIE: 


the white bow tie 


worn with men’s formal evening dress - com- 
pare BLACK TIE. 2: formal evening dress for 


men -a white tie affair- 


“T’Air du Temps”’ 
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Dr.Thomas H. Clark 


Optometrist 
308 Pearl St., Burlington, VT 


CONTACTS VS. EYEGLASSES 


Ever since soft daily wear contact lenses have 
been introduced, the dispensing fees have gradual- 
ly been decreasing. We are fitting a daily wear soft 
lens by Americon Hydron that we are able to offer, 
for the fee of $125. This fee includes an exam, a 
pair of lenses, o starter kit of solutions and follow- 
up visits. Please call today to see if this excellent 
lens is su'tabie for vou 


CALi 862-1947 
IN-OFFICE Hard Lens Polishing. Extended wear 


contact lenses for astigmatism, monovision & hyper- 
opia also ovailable 


Kell A> 


Mahoney's 


WINOOSKI, VERMONT 


daily happy hours 


Pitchers $1.50 


Thursday- 
IRISH NIGHT’ 


Harp & Guiness $1 


BECAUSE W/E’RE MOVING, 
SAVE AN ADDITIONAL 


25-50* 
OFF 


Our Already 
Low Outlet Prices 
on Footwear for the Entire Family. 


Selected Discontinued and Closeout Styles Only. 
Church St. Location Only. 


Footwear Factory Outlets 
Great footwear for the great outdoors* 


161 Church St., Burlington, VT 


Our New Location Will Be: 
Shelburne Rd., Rt. 7, Shelburne, VT 
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By SARAH HANSON 

There is a country where 70 
million more people live at or 
below the poverty line than even 
reside in the United ‘States. This 
country is on a landmass one-third 
the size of the U.S. and is called 
India. Studying in India last fall 
presented me with three and a half 
months to observe this, and other 
overwhelming statistics, in living 
color. 

The School for International 
Training’s College Semester Abroad 
program in India emphasizes rural 
development and the relevance of 
Gandhian philosophy to today’s 
India. I and eight other students 
and an advisor traveled through the 
northwestern state of Gujurat, with 
these two themes as the focus of 
our group studies. We lived in two 
village areas, a city, a tribal area, 
and a few other places. The 
ment’s program presents the variety 
of India’s culture and geography 
through an unusual academic 
balance of language training, lec- 
tures, field visits, travel, indepen- 
dent study and homestays. 

The pace of our travels and 
study was simultaneously fast and 
slow. We absorbed an incredible 
amount of information. Our senses 
were constantly bombarded with 
new sights, sounds, 
tastes. We had to adopt completely 
new eating and bathing techniques. 

Yet in India, there is no great 
rush to complete one’s business as 
soon as possible; almost every hot 
afternoon found us sipping the 
strong, spicy, sweet tea perpetually 
served to us. We also spent many 


_ long hours waiting in train stations 


and airports, waiting for a phone 
call to go through, for the electri- 
city to go back on, and, of course, 
waiting for the tea to be served. 

One of the writing assignments 
we had in India involved writing 
“cultural incident papers’? about 
culture shock experiences. A typi- 
cal (or atypical) incident went as 
such. 


We lived for five weeks in the 
city of Ahmedabad, an industrial 
city of 2.8 million in Gujurat. As 
we walked about the streets, 
beggars followed us. There were 
little, wrinkled old women, tugging 
at our shirts and pointing to their 
mouths, repeating some phrase .in 


Summer Season Sizzles in Burlington 


By CAROLYN COSGROVE 

After enduring the rigor of final 
exams, most UVM students retreat 
to their permanent addresses. By 
mid-June, however, the ecstasy of 
slipping into clean sheets subsides. 
Instead, you begin to dread the 
prospect of watching more Johnny 
Carson reruns with your parents. 
By late June, a yearning for the 
familiar exacerbates this growing 
ennui. Soon, your sordid habits 
from UVM creep back to you as 
pleasant memories. Imagine shower- 
ing day after day without your pet 
spider, Fred. 

Unfortunately, toting Fred 
home usually means his untimely 
death at the hands of a meticulous 
maid. A minority of students know 
how to continue enjoying their 
acquired habits while staving off 
boredom. They spend Vermont’s 
most clement season surrounded by 
the Green Mountains, Mozart, and 
an occasional text. 

Burlington and its environs 
offer many cultural events. The 
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HUNGER AND POVERTY: The author was frequently accosted by beggars, but found 
that simply providing food was not the answer to India’s vast and complex nutrition 


roblems. 


Gujarati, the state language. There 
were eight-year-old boys, allowing 
their pet monkeys to nip at our feet 
and arms. There were tribes of 
people sleeping on small sections of 
sidewalk, extending their hands or 
sending their children to chase us as 
we passed by them each day. There 
were young moaning women with 
malnourished babies lying in front 
of them, wearing pained expres- 
sions. A few cents would easily buy 
any of them a meal, and prevent 
them from following one further, at 
ceast temporarily. 

My classmates and I discussed 


Department of Continuing Educa- 
tion sponsors ‘““Campus at Noon” 
each weekday in front of the 
Royall Tyler Theatre. The acts run 
the gamut from acrobatics to Irish 
folk singers. Outside the city. limits, 
Shelburne Farms hosts the renown- 
ed Mozart Festival. People of all 
ages revel in the orchestral strains. 
Requisites for both open-air events 
include picnic. baskets and _ large 
blankets. 

Indoors, the Shakespearean 
plays at Royall Tyler are worth 
skipping an afternoon jaunt to the 
beach to see. Quality costumes, 
scenery and acting have brought 
wide acclaim to the troupe. While 
watching the Sunday matinee, A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, com- 
plete with Puck’s frolics, you 
almost forget that you’re inside. 

Back outdoors, the natural 
phenomena of the area’ provide 
free aesthetic experiences. ‘Deep 
oranges, fire reds, and magno- 
lia yellow sunsets are more brilliant 
in summer. than in any other 


SARAH HANSON 


SARAH HANSON 
the ‘“‘beggar problem.” While we 
agreed that shoving money into an 
outstretched hand probably perpe- 
tuated the degrading condition of 
the beggars, it was difficult to know 
how else to respond. I decided to 
implement what seemed the most 
practical suggestion: carrying food 
to give to the beggars. 


The next two times I traveled, I 
brought along some Indian food 
which I intended either to eat 
myself or to share with some 
beggars. When approached by a tiny 
old woman with one hand extend- 


season. Each evening, scores of 
Burlingtonians flock to the ferry 
dock to catch glimpses of the 
radiant hues slipping behind the 
mountains. For those who prefer to 
celebrate the dusk alone, a climb 
atop the fire escapes on Waterman 
building provides a smashing view. 

The waters of Lake Champlain 
glisten noticeably in the foreground 
of the Adirondacks. Usually by 
mid-June, the water has warmed 
considerably and wet suits are no 
longer essential. Lycra-clad_ wind- 
surfers set sail from Battery Park 
and bob for hours. For the less 
adventuresome, North Beach is just 
ducky for waders. 

If you opt to pick up a few 
academic credits, then these sensual 
pleasures help take the bite out of 
homework. Students have _ the 
advantage of studying at the 
running fountain in the middle of 
the quad. By June, April fears of 
pending blizzards are 
Flowers, not rock salt, line the 
paths. 


erased. 


PEATEs | | % 
Student Experiences India 


d, and the other alternately point. 
ing to her mouth and the tattereg 
clothing around her stomach, I was 
determined to give her some of my 
food. I felt a bit strange: I had 
never seen anyone do this before. 
She took the food that I offereg 
scowled, put it in her bag and stuck 
out her hands to me again. Dis. 
couraged, I tried again the next 
day: the reaction was similar. A 
toothless, skinny but scrappy look- 
ing man stuck his tongue out at me 
after smelling the food. He looked 
at me with disbelief, as if to say, 
‘*You must be kidding.”’ 

This experiment gave me a 
personal insight into what the 
world has learned in its develop- 
ment efforts since World War II. 
Solving the problem of the hungry 
is much more complex than simply 
providing food. Factors such as 
education, proper distribution, and 
particularly motivation for self- 
sufficiency are all essential. These 
beggars lacked the motivation, but 
not the desire for self-sufficiency. 
They did not want merely food, 
and the solution is not as simple as 
giving them a job either, for they 
have a chosen vocation: begging. 
The solution to the “beggar prob- 
lem” is not easy, but it is not 
impossible. 

Our study emphasis on develop- 
ment allowed us closely to observe 
and even participate in programs 
actually working to improve the 
quality of lfe of the poverty- 
stricken population of India. We 
found programs that worked on a 
grassroots level. Where dedicated 
individuals committed themselves 
to sharing their knowledge with and 
participating in the life of a village 
or community, vast improvements 
in agriculture and living conditions 
became possible. Where a spirit of 
cooperation among the members of 
a village or community had been 
created, these improvements were 
realized as not only possible, but 
practical and necessary. 

I realized that this is how 
change happens, that commitment 
to the individuals in one’s imme- 
diate, as well as one’s global com- 
munity overcomes overwhelming 
statistics. I learned that one doesn’t 
have to travel to India to make a 
difference in the world. There is 
plenty of work to be done here at 
home. ° 


Classes during the summer tend 
to be smaller and therefore more 
intimate. Generally, the course 
meets each day (Mon.-Fri.), for a 
few hours. Last summer, one 
professor grew so fond of his 
charges that he invited them to his 
house for dinner. 


Palatable delicacies are not 
exclusive to those enrolled, how- 
ever. Strawberry season runs from 
late June till the end of July. 
A few pick-your-own patches are 
located in Colchester. The berries 
are larger, riper and less expensive 
than their supermarket counter- 
parts. 

Back in town, Church Street 
adopts an atmosphere akin to that 
of Europe. A number of restaurants 
move tables and chairs outside 
reminiscent of the sidewalk cafes in 
France. Numerous craft fairs also 
line the traffic free avenue. 

Mozart, Green Mountains, 
Shakespeare, and sunsets. Careful, 
you may grow tired of Fred. ° 
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By CATHERINE FRAZER 
Faced with the prospect 


| of becoming alumni, many 


seniors reflect on their past 
UVM experiences. Although 
each senior is different from 
the rest, they have all 
shared a common experi- 
‘ence: development and 
growth through the four 
phases of college life. 

Freshman year, charac- 
terized by the blooming of 
a high school graduate into 
a young, naive college stu- 
dent, marks the spring 
phase. The annual freshman 
register provides the upper- 
classmen with a quick and 
easy way to survey the new 
influx of frosh. Being a new 
face on campus. often 
encourages attention from 
the older UVMers. 

“It’s fun. I love it 
because everything is so 
new and people are really 
friendly,’’ said UVM stu- 
dent Sarah Vaden. 

The freshman status, 
however, entails more than 
just flattering attention. 
Often being a freshman 
involves being at the bruni 


TM A FRESHMAN, 
FIRST TIME AWAY 
FROM HOME. 


MATOR 2 


PARTY ING 

OF course /- 
of upperclassmen’s jokes. 
“It’s good to be away from 
home for the first time, but 
when you make a mistake, 
you get blamed for commit- 
ting a typical freshman 
blunder,”’ said one student. 

Frosh ignorance gra- 
dually lessens as the student 
enters into the summer 
phase of college experience. 
Still young and still an 
underclassman, at least the 
sophomore has adjusted to 
UVM. “It’s more secure 
than being a _ freshman 
because you know more 
about the university sys- 
tem,” said student John 
Schnorr. 

The transition made, 


| the sophomore faces new 


problems. The so-called 
‘sophomore slump’ charac- 
terizes the between stage 
of college life, when one is 
no longer in the limelight as 
a freshman and has not yet 
acquired upperclassman sta- 


| tus. Agreeing with the 


| 


sophomore slump _ stereo- 
ape Julie Kully _ said, 
You're not the special 
Ireshman anymore. You’re 


still trying to decide your 


— 
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‘The Four Seasons 
of College Life 


major and what you’re 
going to do.” 

Future planning poses a 
difficulty to the sophomore 
who must orient academic 
endeavors toward some con- 


NOW AS A 
SOPHOMORE, 


UM Nor SURE 
WRAT MY 


MAJOR |S... 
THIS WEEK. 


crete goal. Second semester 


sophomore Jack  Capo- 
biance offers a solution, to 
the dilemma of indecision. 
“Taking a semester off is 
the best remedy for the 
confusion one feels as a 
sophomore. I feel really 
positive about UVM 
because now I know what I 
want to achieve here,”’ 


Having an academic 
focus eases the autumn 
phase, junior | year at 


college. The newly acquired 
upperclassman status pro- 
vides some with a confident 
attitude towards academics, 
allowing themselves to in- 
dulge in a junior year fiesta. 
“It really is Club Med 
because we are seniors in 
training,” said junior 
Valerie Barr. 

The enjoyment of a 
broadened social life, how- 
ever, must be viewed in 


light of necessary prepara- 
tion for the job-oriented 
demands of senior year and 


BEING A JUNIOR, 
TS GETTING CLOSE 
TO GRADUATION. 


I BETTER Pick UP 
A FEW EDUCATION 
COURSES FoR A 
TEACHING CERTIFICATE, 

thereafter. Recognizing 
these pressures, Beth Barber 
said, “It [junior year] is a 
lot of work because you 


see COLLEGE, page 24 
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The $300 case of the miss- 
ing case’ is west of S, 
Williams and north of Main 
St. It’s under heavy metal. 


See clue ad 1 on p.23 and check 
your Cynic every week. Entry 
forms available at local retailers. 


pe 
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Labatt’s 50 Ale. 
The Canadian change of pace. 


fT te A ay 
~ 


Hey: Hoser, = 
it true you geta \ 
case of Labatt’s | 
when you sign 


up for a Cana- 
dian Studies 


; course? i 


AND NOW FOR 
SOMETHING 
COMPLETELY 
DIFFERENT 


This is the Twentieth Anniversary 
of the founding of the 


UVM CANADIAN STUDIES PROGRAM 


This spring the Canadian Studies Program will be offering 
four courses, open to all UVM students. 


No prior knowledge of Canada is required. 


HISTORY 75 
Canadian History 


ART 95 
- Canadian Art and Architecture 
William Lipke 
TTH 10:50-12:05 


Stephen Kenny 
TTH 9:25-10:40 


HISTORY 195A 
Contemporary Canada 


ENGLISH 135/231 
_ Major Canadian Fiction 


Stephen Kenny be e 
, TH 4:00-7:00. 


TTH 12:15-1:40 


Most of these courses have as part of their curriculum 
such events as films, guest speakers and a field trip to 


Canada. 


‘Meine <= 


A) Mineaxey> DISCOUNT MUFFLERS 


———_ AMERICAN AND FOREIGN CAR SPECIALIST 


* FITS MANY 
SMALL CARS 


* AT 
PARTICIPATING 
DEALERS 


Featuring 


® 


‘One of the finest names 
in automotive parts!’ 


SOUTH BURLINGTON 
S Green Mountain Road......... 864-4541 


(Next to Nordic Ford off Shelburne Road) 
=m 
a 


Individually Owned & Operated 
IN AND OUT IN 30 MINUTES IN MOST CASES 


OPEN DAILY AND SAT.8-6PM 


Copyright ©1984 Meineke 


YOUR BEST VALUE 
TO EUROPE. 


LUXEMBOURG 


*499 


NEW YORK 


*060 


DETROIT 


BALTIMORE/ WASHINGTON 


*069 


CHICAGO 


ALSO LOW COST SERVICE TO PARIS, FRANKFURT AND NICE. 
REMEMBER, ONLY ICELANDAIR FLIES YOU TO THE BREATHTAKING 
BEAUTY OF ICELAND. AND INCLUDES ALL THESE EXTRAS: 

@ Free deluxe motorcoach from Luxembourg to select cities in 
Germany, Belgium and Holland. @ Bargain train fares to Switzerland 
and France. @ Super Saver car rentals from $69/week in 
Luxembourg. @ Free wine with dinner, cognac after. 


Super APEX Fares. May 1-June 9, 1984. 7-60 day stay, 14 day advance purchase required. 
ray to Luxembourg. Luxair connecting service to other destinations. Purchase tickets 

.S. All fares subject to change and government approval. See your travel agent or call 
800/555-1212 for the toll-free Icelandair number in your area. 


— 


— 


ICELANDAIR fay 


NOW MORE THAN EVER YOUR BEST VALUE TO EUROPE 


SP ANNUAL 405,°% 3, 
Booy Beau tiru” wating 2 “ 


Contest 19847 KX es) 


At Patrick Gymnasium 


THURSDAY, APRIL 19TH 
@ 7:00 P.M. 


TICKETS:STUDENTS $1.50 
GENERAL ADMISSION $2.00 


AWARDS: WILL BE GIVEN & 


DOORPRIZES AVAILABLE. 
AIR FLORIDA AIR NORTH GOLD'S GYM 
NORTHERN LIGHTS NAUTILUS 
VERMONT TROPHY AND ENGRAVING 
RECREATIONAL SPORTS 


For Further Information 
Call UVM Rec Sports Office, 656-4485 


Hackey Sack is Back 


By BILL PENROSE 

Hackey sack has finally 
arrived at UVM. Invented 
by the Indians (their sacks 
had feathers) and American- 
ized about ten years ago in 
Oregon, the fast-growing, 
friendly footbag game has 
slowly made its way east- 
ward. In this Year of the 
Cabbage Patch Doll, it has 
at last put down roots in 
New England. Those who 
keep tabs on social trends 
anticipate a long and 
healthy association between 
hackey sack and UVM. 

One reason the sport (if 
you don’t think it’s athletic, 
you’ve never tried it) is 
expected to remain popular 
here is the local prepon- 
derance of bohemian folk. 
These gentle, peaceable peo- 
ple are often unjustly lump- 
ed under the already over- 
used granola label. Not only 
is this another example of 
stereotyping by _ preppies 
and punk rockers, it is 
inaccurate. 

The object of hackey 
sack is simple: keep the 
sack airborne. Many hackers 
may initially be attracted 
by the socialist attitude 
which prevails. Most parti- 
cipants are willing, if not 
eager, to let a fellow hacker 
have the next kick. Some- 
times they are too self- 
sacrificial. Politeness-hack 
should be avoided in favor 
of aggression, within reason. 
This unified effort toward a 
common goal characterizes 
the best hackey sack games. 

Capitalist hackers exist, 
but they are exceedingly 
unpopular. Their hacking is 
marked by extended solos, 
usually ending with the sack 
on the ground, and exten- 
sive poaching, i.e. sticking 
their feet in other people’s 
personal hacking _ space. 
There is nothing more bor- 
ing to a circle of hackers 
than watching some self- 
centered spotlight hog play 
with himself, showcasing his 
dazzling variety of kicks, 
before condescending to 
pass the bag. The _ best 
hackers, those who are the 
most fun to play with, 
avoid grandstanding, or 
hacking off, whenever pos- 
sible. But sometimes you 


COLLEGE 
continued from page 23 


realize that in just one year 
you'll be in the real working 
world.” 

Considerations such as 
resume content and _ per- 
sonal job qualifications 
often encourage students to 
become involved in student 
activities their junior year 
while, simultaneously, 
exerting an increased aca- 
demic effort to maintain or 


heighten that infamous 
G.P.A. 
The winter phase of 


college yields wisdom as 
pressures and _ increasing 
demands peak. No longer 
able to indulge in the 
protected college atmos- 
phere, the senior must begin 
adapting to the fateful 
entrance into’ the real 
world. 

Preparing a resume, job 


just can’t help it. 

Hackey sack is a game 
delightfully short on rules. 
The most important is not 
to catch the sack with your 
hands. This is an unpar- 
donable sin, and will result 
in severe discipline. The 
manual instinct dies hard in 
football players and other 
mental midgets. 


Also vital to the sport’s 
cooperative nature is not to 
serve to yourself. Some 
muttonheads take forever 
to comprehend this simple 
rule. At last fall’s Hot Tuna 
concert, I encountered one 
such goofball. Despite 
repeated admonitions and 
increasingly vigorous bounc- 
ings of the sack off his 
pidgeon chest, he persisted 
in dropping it on his own 


THE PROVERBIAL RING: Students Sack by Billings. 


knee. When I hummed a 
Nolan Ryan fastball into his 
rib cage, he said, “Hey, 
man, mellow out,” but he 
still didn’t take the hint. 
The guy must have been on 
Judes. Too bad I didn’t 
have a bowling ball handy. 

There is more to the art 
of hacking than just keeping 
the bag in the air. Style 
counts. One _ kick that 
always draws oohs and aahs 
is the completely blind, 
behind-the-back shot, some- 
times called the ‘‘Helen 
Keller.” 

The rainbow kick is 
another aesthetically pleas- 
ing shot. Arching over the 
hacker’s’ head from _ the 
outside of one foot to 
the other, the rainbow is 
unrivaled for sheer eye- 


interviews and maintaining 
academic demands produce 
a disease known as senior- 


itis, prevalent among senior 
students. ‘Senioritis is 
when you don’t do any 
school work and don’t feel 
guilty about it,” said 
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pleasing grace. Persons jp 
the advanced stages of 
hacker mortis will some. | 
times execute several conse. | 
cutive rainbows. This jg 
quite a sight, especially jf 
you are experiencing time. | 
lapse vision. 

The object of any circle 
of hackers is for everyone 
to kick the sack at least- 
once. Depending on where 
you come from, this js 
called a hack, an O’Malley, 
a full circle, or just about. 
anything that comes to 
mind. If it goes around the 
circle twice, that is a sack or 
a double O’Malley. If it goes 
around more than that, 
consider turning pro. 

Hackey sack is a fair 
weather sport. With the 
recent improvement in con- 
ditions, more games will be 


springing up in _ favorite 
hacker hangouts like Red- 
stone campus and the Bill- 
ings sidewalk. Rumors of a 
hackey sack marathon for 
charity during Spring Fling 
have been circulating. Come 
out to Redstone and be 
hyperactive. 

The neatest thing about 
hackey sack is the openness 
of it. Anyone can join in. 
No need to be shy; hackers 
are remarkably tolerant, as 
long as you don’t commit 
any sins. As a crowd, they 
are relaxed and _ friendly, 
even if, as my _ cousin 
once put it, “They have 
nuclear disarmament writ- 
ten all over them.” So join a 
circle, save the whales, eat 
some granola and listen to 
the Grateful Dead. ° 


Doreen Moriarty. 
Apathetic attitudes 


towards academics charac- 


terize many seniors who 
have been dealing with life 
on a full-time schedule 
for three years, plus. 

Academics begin to lose 
significance as the senior 
considers his departure 
fyom UVM. Emotional con- 
templation reigns over the 
intellectuai, as the senior 
considers the many people 
who comprise the UVM 
community and wonders 
how many of these indivi- 
duals will be a part of his 
future. 

“The worst thing about 
being a senior is thinking | 
about the good people you | 
won’t see next year,” sai 
Sigrid Mendel. “You alway$ | — 
say you won't miss 
[UVM] but I realize you 
do.” = 


Bronze Medal 
Chinese Cuisine 


Golden Dragon, 144 Church Street, 862-1591 
When you think of Chinese restaurants, Burlington, 
Vt. isn’t the first thing that comes to mind. If you’re 


like me, you conjure up images of small buildings 


located on narrow winding streets in lower Manhattan 


| ~ with a special aroma in the air. In these restaurants, you 
_ are served by men in tan jackets and black bow ties who 


_ often speak no English. Your food is usually very good 


a 300 miles to Canal Street in New York. 


1° and cheap and you leave very satisfied. 


The Golden Dragon on Church Street lacks most of 


these features. Most of the servers are American, the 


food can’t be smelled from outside, and Church Street 
isn’t narrow or crowded. However, for northern New 
England, the food isn’t too bad. Remember to do two 
things — make sure your orders have no M.S.G. (mono- 
sodium glutamate) and make sure you refrain from 
getting the ordinary ‘‘Chinese-American”’ cuisine — and 
you ll be satisfied with your dining experience. 

This is not to imply the Golden Dragon doesn’t have 
its pitfalls, no pun intended. The prices are a little on 
the high side for this part of Chinese America, and the 


.. food perhaps isn’t-as ‘diverse-tasting or spicy as it ought 
msto'be. 


’ While watching Dan Rather review the Pennsylvania 
primaries Tuesday night, the\Cynic review team — from 
which, despite rumors to the contrary, WCBS-New 

_York’s Anthony Dias Blue did not graduate — enjoyed 


_ three main courses, an appetizer, and soup. 


We ordered hot and sour soup ($2.25), a nice 
departure from your typical egg drog or wanton varie- 
ties. This first course was filled with vegetables and was 
very tangy. Our appetizer, flytail shrimp, was a little on 
the high side ($4) considering we only had four small 
pieces to consume. However, the shrimp was moist and 
tasty. 

The main courses we ordered were very filling. And 
although it’s nice the Golden Dragon gives you generous 
portions for main entrees, one leaves the restaurant 
feeling he has been barraged by a bunch of similar 
tasting dishes that were too bogged down by salty 
sauces. 

We ordered “triple crown,” a combination of 
lobster, beef, and pork. This, more or less, was filled 
with succulent pieces of fish and meat, although the 
lobster chunks were few and far between. We also 
enjoyed the boneless chicken, by far the best dish of the 
night. The chicken was nicely sauteed, crisp on the 
outside and moist on the inside. 

The mandarin beef was a little bit too plain. The 
beef was a little too salty, and the overall taste was 
nothing unusual. For prices, all three dishes ranged from 
$7 to $8.30, and, coupled with our drinks and appe- 
tizers, the total bill was $33.29. For two people, this 
wouldn’t be too bad if we were eating at a conventional 
“fancy” American restaurant. But this is no fancy 
restaurant; rather, it’s a very good sampling of oriental 


_ food in a region not known for non-European dining. 


The service at Golden Dragon is fairly quick and 
friendly. On this given night, there weren’t that many 
people at the restaurant. The place is more packed ona 
weekend night. 

Again, you’ll never have to complain about not 
getting enough food. We left the building with three 


cartons of leftovers. 


Order the right things (the best things) and you'll be 
happy. But for the very, very best in Chinese cuisine, 
head south, young man (or woman) head south — about 


—Andy Cook 
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Semester at Sea 
THE 
WORLD 


IS YOUR 
CAMPUS 


TWO AROUND-THE 
WORLD SAILINGS 
EACH YEAR 


Departs in January from Ft. 
Lauderdale, Florida Departs Seattle 
in September with stops in the Orient, 

the Middle East and the Mediterranean. 


” 


Tues. 24 at 7pm, L/L Fireplace Lounge ——™~S 
Wed. 25 at 7pm, Patterson Hall Main Lounge 
Thurs. _26 at 7pm, Billings North Lounge 2 


| Slide Presentations 


Sponsored by the University of Pittsburgh, Semester at Sea 
offers students an academic program of the highest standards 
with related in-port experiences. This full semester is available to 
qualified students from all accredited colleges and universties. 


With faculty drawn from the University of Pittsburgh and 
other leading universities and augmented by guest experts, more 
than 60 university courses are offered. 


The S.S. UNIVERSE is a fully air-conditioned, 18,000 ton 
ship , registered in Liberia and built in America. Semester at Sea 
admits students without regard to color, race or creed. 


: For complete details in a color brochure, 
write Semester at Sea, UCIS, University of 
Pittsburgh, Forbes Quadrangle, Pittsburgh, _ 
PA 15260 or call toll-free (800)854-0 9 on 
_ (412)624-6021 in Pennsylvania. _ 


Adult Education Programs are_also pvailties 


UVM S.A. Speakers Bureau Presents 


Gloria Steinem 


Wednesday April 18, 1984 
Admission $2 and $1.50 w/UVM |}.D. 
8pm Patrick Gym, UVM 


Editor and writer for Ms. Magazine 


Author of 
Outrageous Acts and Everyday Rebellions 


Sign Interpreter Child Care Handicap Access Free Parking 
For more information call 656-4436 


UNIQUE 
SOUTH AMERICAN 


¥ ASHION 
A Fresh New Selection 


Send Resume: By BILL PENROSE 

MUSE Has anyone noticed that this campus is uglier than 
Atlantic Ave. usual lately? Spring may turn a young man’s fancy 
Nantucket,Mass.02554 Classical lightly to thoughts of love, but it has also brought a 


FS HNO RA Tor tor Hon | Politicians 
eye SuMMEE GL wl Pollute UVM 


In Volcanic Colors : lague of campaign posters. The repeated intrusion ad 
Church St. Marke*place SALESER, Brunch ae into te line of sight by these obnoxious 
advertisements has roused my ire to such a peak, I feel 
Sundays obligated to vent steam from my Cynical soapbox. Put 

11-3:30 bluntly, election posters piss me off. 


They’re everywhere! One cannot even use the 
bathroom without encountering the name(s) of some 
bozo(s) who want your vote. I keep expecting to see 

WAT E | one in a urinal, but so far I’ve been disappointed. I guess 
the symbolism doesn’t jibe with the candidates’ goals. 

WORKS Those freaking posters are in every hall and classroom, 
The Champlain Mil/Winooski Vi on every wall, bulletin board, and flight of stairs; 
655-2044 indeed, they disfigure almost every blank space on 
campus. Not even the dumpsters are free of this garbage. 

The other day I was listening to a hypnotic lecture 
in Williams when it occurred to me to count the number 
of ads I could see for the most pervasive pair of poten- 
7 tial politicians. I counted six before nausea set in. Six 
“ ; ads in one room. Why? What is the point of all this 
% repetition? Campaigners use different colors of paper to 
avoid total monotony, but what do these insidious 
sheets contribute besides a rainbow of insipid shades? I 
am sick to death of this insulting, moronic sight pollu- 
tion! 

Why do these candidates feel the urge to place so 
many posters? Are they there to inform the voter, that 
they might make the best choice? Make me laugh. The 
sole, despicable purpose of repetitious advertising is to 
make you remember the candidate’s name. How does 
this serve their goals? When you grudgingly accept an 
S.A. ballot, glance at it to see if you know anyone, and 
recognize their name, their objective has been achieved. 
They don’t give a flying fortress why you voted for 
them, as long as you voted for them. 

Perhaps there is another, even less honorable reason 
for the flood of campaign posters. Maybe the candidates 
are motivated by the thrill that accompanies seeing 
one’s name in print. Can you honestly deny the ego 
factor? Why do you think I write for the Cynic? The 
money? I make less than a housewife. The experience? - 
Yeah, prospective employers will be dancing on their 
desks when they learn I wrote for a student newspaper. 
The truth is, I get such a charge every time I see my 
name in print, and realize it is duplicated 10,000 times 
all over campus, I can scarcely contain my glee. Well, 
maybe that’s not the only reason. The Crisco parties are 
pretty great, too. 

I was accosted at least three times this week and 
reminded to vote in this vital election. Certainly I am 
: ig tip not alone in resenting such reminders. Not coincident- 
| oe ke i gi, ae ; ree 3 J : ally, the principle accosters had their names on the 
MM ie TS 3 ‘e- © ballots. They were armed with stacks of campaign 
| 


SPIRULINA PRODUCTS 

UVM HEALTH FAIR 
April 18 in Billings - 
oe Visit Our Exhibit! 


The $300 theoretical ‘‘case of 
the missing case’? would be 
under you, if you could stroll’ 
over it. 


See clue ad 2 on p.26 and check the 
Cynic every week. Entry forms at 
local retailers 


illiterature. I should have taken shiploads of it; my 
puppy is a slow learner. 

Does anyone other than thé candidates take S.A. 
elections seriously? Who runs the student senate has 
about as much effect on my life as the size of the 
Bolivian mango harvest. Yet we are assaulted with 
information. Judging by the amount of ink given to 
potential officers lately, there must be more to this 
business than what movies we’ll be shown next year. 
Just don’t ask the 75 percent of UVM students who 
didn’t bother filling out a ballot. 

I would like to propose a future S.A. policy. 
Granted that there are few alternative methods of 
spreading the word, let there be a limit on how long 
those hideous posters may remain in sight. Do the art 
students and other esthetes a favor. Don’t post your ads 
until a week before the election, and for the sake of our 
collective sanity, take the bloody things down within 
three days. I’m being generous. I would prefer not to see 
the visual pollutants at all, especially after the outcome 
is decided. 

If the perpetrators were fined (if defeated) or 
impeached (if elected), or threatened with same, that 
might provide a little incentive to hasten the 
de-uglifying of this campus. Better yet, tear down every 
poster you see and stuff it under the candidate’s door. 
Something must be done. I’m sure holding an office 
looks impressive on an application, but there must be 
a method more tasteful and less offensive to the eye to 
achieve that end. In my less than humble opinion, the 
negative aspects of S.A. candidacies outweigh any 
possible benefits. Tear Down The Posters! a 


Labatt’s 50 Ale. | 
The Canadian change of pace. 


THERE ARE TWO SIDES TO 
BECOMING A NURSE IN THE ARMY. 


And they’re both represented 
by the insignia you wear as a 
member of the Army Nurse 
Corps. The Caduceus on the left 
means you’re part of a health 
care system in which education 
‘and career advancement are the 
rule, not the exception. The gold 


bar on the right means you command resoect as an Army officer. If 
you’re earning a BSN, write: Army Nurse Opportunites,P.O. Box 
7713,Clifton, NJ 07015. 


ARMY NURSE CORPS. BE ALL YOU CAN BE. 
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Hoopsters Rocket to Success 


By RONALD EHRLICH 

Nineteen eighty three was a 
dark year for UVM basketball. Our 
squad finished with the most 
abysmal record since 1910 and 
placed 255th out of 278 NCAA 
Division I colleges. Such shameful 
results call for drastic measures. 
And coughing up another high 
priced scholarship just won’t do it. 


UVM-Basketball should _ pur- 
chase a nuclear missile. Nothing 
huge, of course. Just an atomic 
device quaint and simple enough to 
fit the needs of a mid-sized school. 
The purpose is obvious — any 
opposing college who comes close 
to beating us in a game would risk 
the direct threat of a thermonuclear 
attack on their campus. Such a 
weapon would boost the team’s 
record more than any player could 
hope for in his wildest dreams. 
What school would chance winning 
a silly basketball match while there 


to Zales right now! 


Values: 


gold solitaire. $99 
b. Diamond bridal set with 7 


gold wedding bands. $399 


gold. $349 


say “Ido” 
fo Special 


a. Brilliant-cut diamond 14 karat 


diamonds in 14 karat gold. $900 
c. Diamond trio set. Engagement ring 
with matching his and her 10 karat 


existed the fear of going back to 
their once dearly beloved university 
only to find a heap of radioactive 
rubble? 

Sure, nuclear bombs are expen- 
sive these days. But some of the 
earlier, Carter years models would 
serve just as well as the newer 
types. 

A Minuteman, let’s say. With 
the right connections and some 
smooth talking, this atomic device 
could be bought for around $20 
million, give or take a few hundred 
thousand. So we charge more for 
popcorn. No problem. 


Besides, the weapon would 
inject an electrifying flow of energy 
into the student body. With a more 
winning record, everyone would 
look forward to the games. Just 
imagine Yale or UNH entering our 
gymnasium for warmups and being 
greeted by a 50-foot first-strike 
nuclear bomb at courtside. Instead 


d. Diamond bridal set with 2 rubies, 
3 diamonds in 14 karat gold. $599 

e. Diamond bridal set with graceful 
interlocking design in 14 karat 
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of the UVM players clapping hands 
or slamming high-fives to psyche 
themselves, they would merely 
shuffle one by one past the bomb 
and give it a skin-curdling, death- 
like “gong” to intimidate the other 
team. 

Each basket scored by the 
visitors might elicit a contemptuous 
snicker from the crowd, followed 
by gleeful eyes staring at the 
missile. At the foul line, Catamount 
fanatics could raise posters warning 
“Remember Hiroshima.”’ 


And UVM coach Bill Whitmore 
would also be satisfied. No more 
worries about players turning pro. 
Inept centers or hot dog guards 
would cease to hold the team back. 
UVM would be referred to as a 
team with power. And little ex- 
pense would be needed to maintain 
the reign of the Catamounts, except 
maybe upgrading a few warheads 
once in a while. 


Win a honeymoon 
almost anywhere 
in the world! 


Register now through April 30, 1984 
at participating Zales for our fabulous 
Honeymoon Sweepstakes. The Grand 
Prize is a week’s honeymoon at any 
Hyatt Hotel in the world, including 
meals and airfare, no purchase neces- 
sary! Plus lots of other great prizes! 
And Zales also has special values on 
diamond solitaires and bridal sets. 
You have a lot to gain — and the 
whole world to win — by coming in 


TaVaw a> 


SW 


ZALES 


The Diamond Store _ 
is all you need to know. 


. . ° he * Diners Club + Illustrations enlarged. 

S ACCEPTED: Zales Credit Card + MasterCard + VISA * American Express * Carte Blanc 

Pia geht ited otioche on selected merchandise. Entire stock not included. Original prices shown on every item. All items subject to prior sale. 
Items illustrated not necessarily those on sale. Zales Honeymoon Sweepstakes is void where prohibited. You must be 18 or older to enter. 


Perhaps the best aspect of this 
new militant basketball strategy is 
that there are just so many things 
you can do with a nuclear missile. 

After the game, it could be 
placed in front of the library as a 
temporary statue. ROTC recruiting 
officers could lead special tours to 
observe UVM’s very own home- 
town form of ‘‘peace through 
strength.” Psychology majors might 
be able to conduct experiments on 
the effects of having atomic wea- 
pons literally in our own backyards. 
And student peace advocates would 
not have to shlep to Washington in 
order to protest military prolifera- 
tion. 

And then when the basketball 
games come around again, it’s back 
to Patrick Gym for some more 
coercion: The Bomb doesn’t even 
have to take a shower. A winning 
basketball season at UVM would be 
a welcome change. It’s something 
to think about. e 


Friday April 13th 5-7:30 
Mark Ransom, Tom Freiheit 
Friday April 20th 5-7:30 
Nancy Beaven 


655-9081 
36 Main Street * Winooski 


* ¥. > + 


. Late Night Menu : 


EXCITING SUMMER 
LEARNING AND EARNING 
OPPORTUNITY! 


Social Science,Psychology & 
Recreational Therapy majors are 
needed to work with mentally 
retarded adults on Cape Cod.Enjoy 
a wonderful experiénce with 
room,board,and stipend plus earn- 
ing college credits.Want to know 
more?Write or call: 

CAPE COD SUMMER VACATION 
354 Main Street 

Hyannis,Ma.02601 
Tel.(617)778-0293 


CASSETTE TAPES COPIED 
Instantly! C30-$2.50, C60- 
$3.50, &90-$4.50, Prices _in- 
clude cassette—only at 
Miracte Copy - 658-4784. 
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continued from cover 
Several factors were in- 
volved in the choice. “‘We’re 
impressed with the fact that 
he has a proven background. 
He has the coaching experi- 
ence and he’s been success- 
ful,”’ said Assistant Athletic 
Director Rick Farnham. 
“He has the background 
conducive to an academic 


’ environment. He has a fine 


understanding of the rela- 
tionship of acadefnics and 
athletics. A coach here 
needs to have that under- 
standing.” 

Another consideration 
dealt with Gilligan’s” rela- 
tionship with players. Dee- 
gan is one of the few 
current UVM players who 
has dealt with Gilligan per- 
sonally and offered nothing 
but kind words. ‘He 
recruited me to go to Yale,”’ 
said the freshman. ‘“‘We got 
along really well, he’s a 
super guy. His whole atti- 
tude is a plus. He’s young, 
he’s gung-ho.”” Farnham 
echoed Deegan’s words. 
“The relationship (with 
players) has been excellent 
from all the sources we can 
contact,”’ he said. 

Much of the success of 


the upcoming season hinges 
on the quality and quantity 
of incoming freshmen, as 
nine roster spots will be 
vacated by graduation. “I’m 
excited to find out what the 
recruiting class looks like,”’ 
said Gilligan. ‘‘There are 
a lot of crossovers (recruits) 
between Yale and UVM. If 
they decide against Yale I’m 
going to do my best to 
bring them to Vermont.” 
Gilligan is well aware of the 
program’s shortcomings in 


preceding years (transla- 
tion: four straight losing 
seasons), but remains 


undaunted. ‘‘They’ve had a 
few tough years recently, 
mainly because other 
schools have taken better 
players that didn’t acade- 
mically qualify for UVM,” 
he said. ‘‘We’ll win more 
games, but that’s not the 
best barometer to measure a 
season with. They (past 
teams) have had _ success 
and a high graduation rate.”’ 


Again Farnham echoes 
Gilligan’s thoughts. “I don’t 
think any position here 
depends on wins and losses. 
It’s not our philosophy of 
athletics. We’re not in a 


Lacrosse Fights Off Clarkson 


SPORTS 
Gilligan Tabbed as Successor 


position to say ‘here’s 
everything you want; now 
go out and win 20 games 
out of 30 or you don’t have 
a job.’ If a guy is pro- 
viding a good experience, 
do you-want to listen to 
everybody from outside?”’ 

A native of Massachu- 
setts, Gilligan co-captained 
his Salem State teams as a 
junior and a senior. He left 
Salem upon graduation for 
the Springfield Blades of 
the Eastern Hockey League 
for one year, then spent the 
next year as a member of 
the U.S. Hockey team at 
the World University Games 
in Lake Placid, N.Y. before 
moving on to the coaching 
ranks. Gilligan celebrated 
his 36th birthday this past 
Monday. 


His transition to UVM 
should not be a difficult 
one, at least as far as the 
players are concerned. 


Although Castle was the’ 


sentimental choice of 
several players, many have 
also expressed respect for 
what Gilligan has accom- 
plished. ‘“‘He seems like 
the kind of guy we need,” 
said forward Jeff Capello. 


VERMONT NOW 6-0: Identical halves (10-9) for the Cats sunk Clarkson on Tuesday. 


By HARVEY KRAMER 

The lacrosse Cata- 
mounts put their 5-0 record 
on the line against a tough 
Clarkson squad at Centen- 
nial on Tuesday and man- 
aged to win, 20-18. 

“The team played well 
enough to win,” said coach 
Mike O’Neill, ‘‘considering 
we had suffered three key 
injuries.” 

At the end of the first 
half the Cats were leading 
10-9 because of a quick 
flurry of goals at the end of 


28 


the second quarter. Other 
than that the first half was 
marred with a lot of sloppy 
play, although at times both 
teams showed signs of 
brilliance. 

This type of play con- 
tinued into the second half 
as Clarkson scored the first 
three goals before Vermont 
could counter with a goal 
by Scott Chace on a pretty 
pass from Reynolds. After 
Sam Lupas tallied the Cats’ 
twelfth goal on an assist 
from Chace, Tom Reynolds 


12 on goals by Lupos 
and Scott Montgomery. 

At the end of the third 
quarter, with Vermont lead- 
ing 16-138, the opposition 
took advantage of a cross- 
checking penalty to spark a 
four goal burst and a 17-16 
lead. It seemed that Ver- 
mont was staring directly at 
its first defeat when Clark- 
scored on a great pass from 
Lupos. Then the Cats 
stretched their lead to 15 to 


see LACROSSE, page 33 


‘‘He’s proved he can coach 


job.”” Many players like 
Capello undoubtedly 
became believers of this 


when the Elis stifled the 
Catamounts for a 4-2 vic- 
tory at Gutterson late in the 
season. KEarlier the Cats 
handily defeated a_ then- 
struggling Yale squad 4-1, as 
the Elis attempted to adjust 
to their new coach. 

Other players were less 
familiar with the new men- 
tor, but had heard positive 
things. “I’ve heard we’ll 
have a lot of discipline,”’ 
said standout goalie Tom 
Draper. Draper also ex- 
pressed an interest in seeing 
Castle get the position, ‘‘but 
(Gilligan) did many great 
things with Yale last year.’’ 


At this point Gilligan’s 
staff resembles the incom- 
ing recruiting class: unset- 
tled. Castle will probably be 
urged to return by the new 
coach. “I’d like to talk with 
Ted about his ideas,” Gilli- 
gan said. ““He could be the 
most qualified assistant 
around,”’ Castle, meanwhile, 
will offer no immediate 


decision. “I’d like to take | 
some time to think about 
what’s going on,” said the 
former UVM All-American. 


Once the recruiting pro- 
cess is completed, all that 
will remain for Gilligan will 
be to familiarize himself 
with his players, as well as 
the rest of the UVM com- 
munity, ‘to whom he 
remains somewhat — un- 
known. The relative minor- 
ity of students who were 
aware he had been chosen 
could offer little reaction. — 
“¥’d read about him in the 
paper, but I don’t know 
much about him,” said one 
student. Another had heard | 
UVM had gotten its second 
choice for a coach, while a 
third had felt Castle would 
be the man. ‘‘Seems like a 
shame he didn’t (get the 
job),” he said. Gilligan ‘is 
not unknown to the entire 
student body, however. 
“He’d been at Yale, and 
really picked up the pro- 
gram. They finished up 
great,’ . responded one 
knowledgeable hockey fan. 
‘JT think it’s time for a 
change at UVM.” e 


UVM Shovels Past 
Dartmouth, 6-4 


By AMOS KAMIL 

HANOVER, N.H. — On 
Tuesday, a day in which the 
players should have been 
wearing ski gloves and wool 
hats rather than batting 
gloves and baseball caps, the 
baseball Catamounts down- 
ed the Dartmouth Big 
Green 6-4 and upped their 
own record to 5-9. 

“It was tough to pick 
up the ball because the 
snow was coming down so 
hard and even got caught in 
my mask,’’ catcher John 
O’Sullivan said. 


The team emerged 
through the snow flakes 
victorious as they unleased 
11 hits and earned eight 
bases on balls. But through 
the first five innings, the 
UVM bats were frozen solid 
as Dartmouth led 3-1. Dart- 
mouth shortstop Ray Bas- 


-cio started things off in the 


first inning by ripping a 
Chris Applin fastball down 
the right field line for a 
triple. He scored on a 
sacrifice fly by Scott Truitt, 
Dartmouth’s starting pitch- 
er. The Cats tied it up in the 
second with a bases loaded 
walk to shortstop Eddie 
Sheehan (two RBIs) that 
forced home Mike Stamer. 
Stamer had a perfect day as 
he came to the plate five 
times, collecting two base 
hits, including a double, and 
walked twice and scored a 
run. Truitt then retired the 
side to escape any further 
damage. 
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Dartmouth came up 
with single tallies in the 
third and fourth innings. In 
the third, first baseman 
Steve Lavery lined one of 
his three hits to drive in one 
run and to put UVM 
behind, 2-1. In the fourth, 
Applin, who was behind on 
most of his hitters, walked 
the first two men of the 
inning and was quickly 
replaced by righty Scott 
Lutz. Lutz came in and 
quited the rebellious bats of 
his opponents, letting just 
one run cross the plate ona 
wild throw by Sheehan. “I 
just came in and threw low 
strikes and let the team do 
the rest,’’ said Lutz. His 
simplistic strategy worked 
as he struck out two and 
allowed just one unearned 
run in six innings, a text- 
book performance by a long 
reliever. 


The Vermont bats 
thawed out and along came 


a flurry of line drives. In the 
top of the sixth, nine 
batters came to the plate as 
the Cats turned around the 
game for good. Freshman 
third baseman John Luter 
ripped one of his two hits 
to left field and Dave 
Hubbell (three for four) hit 
an identical shot to send 
Luter to second. With one 
out and the bases loaded, 
Sheehan was hit by 4 
full-count fastball in the 
back. Second baseman 
Brian Sanderson cashed in 


see BASEBALL, page 33 


/They’re 


Reds Arrive 


Here: 


in Burlington 


The Reds are here! The 
Reds are here! No, there is 
no need for alarm. Burling- 
ton hasn’t been invaded ‘by 
a bunch of communists; 
rather it has been infiltrated 


by the AA Reds, an Eastern 
League affiliate of the Cin- 
cinnati Reds. 

All those long meetings, 
speculations and plans rang- 
ing from where the team 
would play to how the 
revamping of their home — 
Centennial Field — would 
be financed came one major 
step closer towards com- 
pletion yesterday when 
manager Jack Lind and his 
crew arrived in the city. 
Greeted by a couple of 
camera men and photo- 
graphers the moment they 
stepped off their USAir 
flight at the airport at 5 
p.m., the Reds proceeded to 
check into their Econo 
Lodge Hotel and report to 
the Eagles Club on St. Paul 
Street for a welcome recep- 
tion. 

They will begin their 
season tomorrow night at 
Reading, Pa. 


against the _ 


Phillies (7:00, WVMT 620 
AM) and, following that 
four game series in the 
Keystone State, make their 
Centennial Field debut 
Wednesday night at 7:00 
against the New Britain, 
Conn. Red Sox. 

Not too much is known 


about Vermont’s first pro- | 


fessional baseball team since 
the days of the old North- 


ern League over 30 years | 


ago. Last night the players, 
perhaps still trying to assess 
their new home, sat quietly 
in front of the head table 
while Mayor Bernard San- 
ders and other VIPs spoke 
about how great it was that 
the city finally had a team 
of its own. 


Later, the players milled 
around with their support- 
ers, who paid $3.00 per 
person to meet the new 
town heroes. Naturally, 
Lind was the subject of 
massive interviewing. He 
spoke first about his pitch- 
ing. ‘Basically, I think to 
start off — if the weather is 
fine, we’ll have each starter 
go six innings or 90 pitches 
tops,” he said. “If we’re 
rained out, say two days in 
a row, I’ll use two starters 
in one day, so that one guy 
won’t go ten days without 


pitching.”’ 

No doubt, until these 
guys play several home 
games, the team’s nature 


will remain a mystery. But 
right now, it seems the 


——_-—-_--- rq ——————— . 


ARRIVING AT THE AIRPORT: The Reds, Cincinnati’s AA affiliate, flew into Burl- 
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GLENN RUSSELL 


ington yesterday from Florida. They begin their season tomorrow against the Reading 


Phillies. 


hurlers are the brightest 
spot on this club. “‘Based on 
our performance - this 
spring,’’ Lind said, “‘I would 
have to say pitching would 
have to be our strength.” 

“T like to run — hit and 

un,” he added. ‘‘We’ve got 

good team speed. There are 
four or five guys who can 
steal bases.”’ 

The Eastern League is 
composed of eight teams 
located here, in Nashua, 
N.H., Reading, Pa., Water- 
bury, Conn., Albany, Glens 
Falls, N.Y., Buffalo, N.Y. 
and New Britain, Conn. 
“It’s hard to tell which 
team is the best,”’ said Lind. 
“Reading — the team we 


open with — was the only 
team in our league we 
played down in Florida and 
we played them _— even. 
Waterbury will be tough. 


sEleven of their players’were 


on my team when I was 
coaching in California. 
Other than that, I don’t 
know the personality of the 
clubs.”’ 


Lind, a native of Colo- 
rado who grew up in 
Arizona, is looking forward 
to living in New England. “‘I 
don’t know much about 
Burlington,”’ he said, ‘‘ex- 
cept that it is on Lake 
Champlain and I want to 
fish. I’m excited about 
being here and look forward 


NEED HELP WITH 
YOUR STUDENT LOAN? 


to having my family here.”’ 
2K OK KKK 

It wouldn’t be a lie to 
say that there wasn’t an 
unhappy person at the 
Eagles Club. ‘“‘The atmos- 
phere is great,’”’ said second 
baseman Tony Evans, who 
was drafted by the Reds in 
1982 after growing up in 
Ohio and spending three 
years at the University of 
Michigan. ‘“‘Our concern 
here was the weather, but 
everybody’s so warm that 
you don’t think about the 
weather. Everybody’s real 
complimentary here.”’ 

Evans said there is a 
‘fine line” between the two 


see REDS, page 30 


If you’ve attended college on a guaranteed student loan made after 


October 1, 


1975, consider spending a couple of years in the Army. 


If you train for certain specialties, the government will release you 
from 1/3 of your indebtedness (or $1,500, whichever is greater) for 


each year of active duty. 


Obviously a three-year enlistment cancels 100% of your debt. But if 
you sign up for the Army’s exclusive two-year enlistment option, 
we'll still cancel 2/3 of your debt. 

Plus, you may be eligible for generous educational incentives. 

To find out how to serve your country and get out of debt, call the 
number below. 


Army Recruiting Station 1 Burlington Square 
Phone 863-3883 


ARMY. BE ALL YOU CAN BE. 
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152 Riverside Ave. 


We have just about 
every kind of 


tire or wheel 
you could need. 


BLACK TIE: the black bow tie 


worn with men’s formal evening dress - com- 


pare WHITE TIE. 2: formal evening dress for 
men -a black tie affair- 


“LT Air du Temps”’ 


- Gary Hart 
Voters Across Vermont 
Need to Attend their town 
Democratic 
Presidential Caucus 


"The people of Vermont have given me my strongest 
support to date. 
In order for our great Vermont Primary victory to translate 
to delegates, | need you to attend your local April 24th 
Democratic Presidential town caucus. A caucus will be 
held in every Vermont town at 7:30 p.m. Your attendance 


is vital. Thank you, 


Gary Hart 


For more information call; Hart for President, 
Burlington: 862-7179 862-3961 Montpelier: 229-4033 Southern Vt.: 457-4074 


862-2985 865-4957 229-0278. 1-800-USA-HART 


Paid for by Vermonters with Hart Robinson M. Billings, CPA, Treasurer 


State Headquarters: 4 State Street, 4th floor P O Box 352, Montpelier, Vt 05602 


NAVY NURSING. 
l’s Uniformly better. 


It’s faster advancement, like charge 
responsibility in as little as six months. 
it means all-encompassing patient care. 
It offers encouragement to explore as 
many areas of nursing practice as you 
wish and to grow professionally, with 
such real support as educational op- 
portunities free and at full salary. And 
full salary starts at $17,000, jumping 
to $25,000 in three years — when 
you'll be deciding whether to move to 
another part of the country or world, 
with all expenses paid and no loss of 
seniority. 

As both an officer and a professional, 
you'll be assured of those and many, 
many other benefits just not available 
anywhere else. 

Navy Nurse Corps. To see why it's a 
better living, call collect at 

(617) 223-0222, 9 AM to 3 PM, 
Mon.-Wed. Or send your 

resume to NURSE PROGRAMS, , 
470 Atlantic Avenue, 12th Floor, 
Boston, MA 02210. af 
Code OP 29, : 


864-7759 


the city’s reception. 
already have a_ boosters’ 
club which has 175 mem- 
bers and I expect it’s still 
growing. And I understand 
the tickets are still selling 
well. 


Mike Stamer 


Three glittering perfor- 


mances against New Eng- 
land opponents. propelled 
right fielder Mike Stamer to 
Athlete of the Week honors. 

Against Dartmouth 
Tuesday, a game the Cata- 
mounts won 6-4, Stamer 
went three for three, finish- 
ing with a double, two 
singles, two walks and one 
run scored. 

But the Westfield, N.J. 
native’s exploits in a 
doubleheader. against Fair- 
field Saturday were truly 
the piece de_ resistance. 
In the opener, which Ver- 


priorities of minor league 
players: helping the team 
win and also doing well 
individually so as_ to 
enhance one’s chances of 
getting promoted. ‘In order 
for the team to do well, we 
have to play.as a team,” he 
said. 
2 KK ok KK 

“This is really good,” 
Sanders. said in response to 
“We 


“T think (tonight’s) a 


nice’ way to say hello and 
welcome these players.”’ 


Sanders said the addi- 


tion of the Reds will have a 
positive 
city, but he questioned the 
pure economic gains the 
team _—-will 


influence on the 


provide since 
Burlington doesn’t have a 


sales tax and can’t reap.any 


additional income from new 
baseball related purchases. 
*T think the most important 
thing is the quality of 
entertainment,” he said. 
‘‘For just a couple of bucks 
a family can come out and 
enjoy the game and that’s 
damn nice.” 

“I was a rabid fan of 


mont won 4-3, Stamer 
contributed an RBI triple 
late in the game that proved 
critical. 

Then in the nightcap, a 
5-0 UVM shutout, Stamer 
went two for four, high- 
lighted by a 400-foot three- 
run homer to _left-center 
that iced the victory. 


Said the sophomore 
political science major, with 
an embarrassed smile: “As 
long as we’re winning, my 
personal stats are meaning- 
less.” 

—Amos Kamil 


Reds Arrive in Burlington 


continued from page 29 


reflecting on his youth in 
New York as a Brooklyn 
Dodgers fan. “People 
rooted for the Dodgers with 
religious fervor. I can tell 
you that whole ’55 team 
(that won the only Brook- 
lyn world championship) 
just like that. I’ve emotion- 
ally~survived over the years. 
I don’t want to get carried 
away.” 


While the arrival of the 
Reds may be the culmina- 
tion of lots of hard work, 
Sanders found it difficult to 
compare this achievement 
with any other accomplish- 
ments he’s achieved. ‘‘We’re 
dealing with a 100 million 
dollar waterfront project 
and if it works out, it will 
be the most exciting thing 
ever to happen to the city.” 


Sanders said the base- 
ball story, however, is a big 
success too because it’s the 
result of a lot of hard work, 
including UVM. ‘Without 
UVM this team would not 
be here tonight. Dr. (Lattie) 
Coor (the president) and his 
staff — Denis Lambert (the 
athletic director) have been 
very cooperative. There are 
a lot of snags that had to be 
worked out and I’m sure 
there still are a lot more 
snags that will have to be 


baseball,” 
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Good times mean getting together 
with good buddies and Budweiser. 
There’s something about a couple of 
beers with friends that makes for great 
camaraderie. 

Beer is meant to be enjoyed by 
adults socially. It is also the beverage 
of MODERATION. Good judgment 
should be used whenever you drink. 

Make sure ‘‘your drinking buddies ° 
are thinking buddies’’ and exercise 
good judgment. Especially if they 
drive! When they need a good friend 
_.. think for them! Don't let them get 
behind the wheel — the outcome 
could be disastrous. 
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RE YOUR 
DRINKING 
BUDDIES 
THINKING 
BUDDIES? 


At Anheuser-Busch, we are con- 
cerned about you, our valued 
customer. We support research, 
education and treatment programs 
aimed at combating alcoholism and 
alcohol abuse. 


: Arheusev-Piusch; Ine: 


ONE OF THE ANHEUSER-BUSCH COMPANIES 


Brandeis 


An Educational Adventure 
Session | May 29 - June 29 
Session Il July 2 - Aug 3 

° Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 

* Humanities, Social Sciences, Natural 
Sciences, Computer Sciences and Fine 
Arts 

* Theater Arts Program 

e Premedical Sciences Program 

¢ Near Eastern and Judaic Studies 

* Costume History Field Research in England 


Small classes taught by Brandeis Faculty 
Suburban campus close to the excitement 
of Boston/Cambridge 

Information, catalog and application 
BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL 
Waltham, MA 02254 617-647-2796 
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LOOKS LIKE WE'RE 
GONG To HAVE To 


ADELPHI UNIVERSITY 


offers graduate studies for The Master of 
Social Work degree in VERMONT.Part 
time and full time work.Advanced stan- 
ding for qualified applicants.Work study 
options for experienced workers.Rural 
social work concentration available. 


Call or Write Today: 
Adelphi/Vermont Program 
Trinity College 
Burlington, Vt.05401 
Phone:802-863-5731 


HANDY’S TEXACO 


Your Campus Station 
75 S. Winooski Ave. 
Burlington TEXACO 864-9535 


10% DISCOUNT ON ALL 
REPAIRS with I.D. 
FOREIGN & DOMESTIC SERVICE 
GUARANTEED WORK 
TOWING ROAD SERVICE 


AAA approved repair facilities have signed a contract 
with AAA which guarantees their service work to AAA 
members limited to_90 days or 4,000 miles. 


WHAT SETS US APART 
FROM THE OTHER 
VETERINARY SCHOOLS? 


. ¢ 
Personalized Education W 


ROSS UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 


BENGE Histh | f instruction 
H is the language of | . 

= SULLTIME qualified faculty from U.S. Veterinary Schools 
@ AMERICAN Veterinary School curriculum 

developed by Deans of U.S. veterinary schools 
© CLINICAL training offered in the United States 
@ GRADUATES eligible to take U.S. licensure exams 
Now accepting applications for July and Novernber 1984 
semesters. Financial Assistance Available. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION Call Warren Ross 

0 Toll Free Within N.Y. State 1-800-462-4070, 
i J A -, Outside N.Y. State 1-800-828-8011 
¥ niversity or Write: Caribbean Admissions, NE, 


16 W. 32nd Street. New York, N.Y. 10001 * DeptV 


Softball Team Sweeps Cadets 


The Catamount softball 
team finished a tough week 
on a high note by sweeping 
Norwich in a doubleheader 
this past weekend. UVM is 
now 4-4, 

In the first game, Luci 
Gobbi threw a one-hitter to 
pace UVM to a 4-1 victory. 
Jackie Mouno and Barb 
Fitterer each went one for 
two and had one RBI 
apiece. 

UVM trounced Nor- 
wich, 10-0, in the second 
game. Sheila O’Donnell 
picked up the win. April 
Bliss went two for two with 
a home run, and Nancy . 
Devaux went two for two 
with two RBIs. 

Earlier in the week, the 
Catamounts participated in 
a mini-tournament at Adel- 
phi University. Lucy Gobbi 
pitched UVM to a 4-2 win 
in the first game, and Cindy 
Hooley added two RBIs. 

However, it was all 
downhill after that, as UVM 
lost a heartbreaker to Rider 
College, 1-0. “‘That was a 
tough game,” said coach 
Sally Guerette. “A bad call 
and an error late in the 


game“ hurt» us.” — Laura 
Debrassi took the _ loss, 
despite a strong effort 


involving a three hitter. 

In the third game of the 
tournament, the  Cata- 
mounts were pounced by 
Adelphi, the number one 
team in the northeast, 10-0. 

After the preliminaries, 
UVM was seeded third. The 
Cats faced the number two 
seed, Rider College, but lost 
5-1.- 


Women’s Lacyosse 

The women’s lacrosse 
team came up short in its 
opener, losing on Saturday 


SPRING 


SPORTS 
UPDATE 


to Harvard, 7-6. 

Lynn Jordan had three 
goals, Cassie Sperry notched 
two, and Mindy Leroy 
popped in one to lead the 
Cats. 

Barb Poulin had a 
superb game in goal with 20 
saves. 

UVM plays at Colgate 


and St. Lawrence _ this 
weekend. 
Men’s Track 


The Catamounts’ out- 
door season began where 
the indoor season left off, 
with UVM providing several 
outstanding individual per- 
formances last weekend at 
the Colonial Relays in 
Williamsburgh, Va. 

The distance medley 
team of Brad Phelps, Steve 
Phelps, Scott Wagner and 
Steve Piscapo finished the 
competition in 10:27.0, a 
new UVM record. Those 
same four athletes ran the 
4x800 meter relay in 
7:54.5, also a Vermont 
mark. 

Phil Hovencamp, the 
shotput specialist, con- 
tinued to perform well as he 
finished in third place at 
DO 2: . 

Vermont will compete 
this weekend at the Massa- 
chusetts relays. 


Women’s Track 
The women also had a 
fine weekend in Virginia. 
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Melissa Moran established a | 
UVM record in the 499 
meter hurdles, as she finish. | 
ed in fourth place with a 
62.8 performance. Nan 
Fay, meanwhile, was fifth | 
in the high jump at 574”, 

Chris Boehmer, playing | 
injured and working againgt 
what coach Ed Kusiak | 
called “the highest level of 
competition she ever faceq” 
took fourth place in the 
long jump event with a 199 
3/4’ mark. Sarah Hough. | 
aboom took sixth place ip 
the 100 meter event with a 
time of 12.59. . 

“That’s a prestigious 
track meet,” Kusiak said. 
“It’s the first time that a 
Vermont track team has 
gone that far south. The 
kids ran really well for this 
early inthe season.” 

The women’s team wil] 
also be at the Massachusetts 
relays this weekend. 


Men’s Tennis 
The men’s tennis team 
was defeated soundly by 
Albany St. last Saturday, 
7-2. The Cats are now 1-1. 
The Catamounts were 
swept in all three doubles 
matches, and won only two 
of the six singles matches, 
In the number two singles, 
Peter Tayroian of UVM - 
defeated Jan Schmidt of 
Albany, 7-5, 7-6. The other 
Catamount victor was Peter 
Newman. who beat Mike 
Dermansky of Albany, 6-3, 
6-4, in the number. five 
singles matchs1.1 <i sgtns | 
UVM travels to Boston 
this weekend to. compete 
against MIT and Boston 
University. 
—Compiled by 
Kevin Bushweller 
and Andy @ank 


Scrap Proposed NAIA Fee 


KANSAS CITY, Mo. 
(CPS) — Athletes at colleges 
playing under the aegis of 
the National Association of 
Intercollegiate Athletics 
(NAIA) — the group that 
coordinates sports for the 
nation’s smaller schools — 
won’t have to pay an extra 
$8.50 per sport tax in order 
to play on their colleges’ 
teams. 

Hoping to raise about 
$1 million from athletes 
over the next five years, 
NAIA officials said they 
wanted the money to help 
pay for  ‘“non-income”’ 
sports like tennis, and to 
create an endowment to 
help the organization wea- 
ther ‘unanticipated 
decreases in revenues, like if 
income from our playoffs 
fell one year,’ said Jack 
Rye, Western Oregon 
State’s athletic director and 
chairman of NAIA’s District 
Two. 

“It would have been 
icing on the cake,” said 
Wallace Schwartz, the 
NAIA’s associate executive 
director. ‘‘Right now we’ve 
got the cake.” 

Schwartz said he’s not 
sure why the _ delegates 
defeated the proposal, but 


fee opponents at the con- 
vention said they worried 
the fundraising measure 
might be unfair to athletes 
at some schools. 

“There were some com- 
plications,” Rye said. “It 
would allow schools who 
could afford it to pay the 
fees for their students.” 

Opponents said the pro- 
vision would have given an 
advantage to wealthier 
schools, and also would 
have placed a bigger burden 
on athletes who play more 
than one sport. 

“But on the positive 
side, there was much sym- 
pathy and support for the 
intent” of the tax measure 
among the delegates, Rye 
said. 

Schwartz said the NAIA 
is in good financial shape, 
and doesn’t need the ath- 
letes’ money in order to 
survive. “This was no des- 
peration measure,” Rye 
added. 

Schwartz said the organ- 
ization could impose the fee 
on athletes later. ‘The 
concept was to plant the 
seed, and you have to water 
it a few years and see what 
comes up.” 

Rye said ‘“‘the general 


feeling’? among the member 
schools is that ‘‘there might 
be a better, less complicated 
way’ to raise money to 
start a NAIA endowment 
fund. Some athletic direc- 
tors at a recent District Two 
NAIA meeting suggested 
approaching corporations 
for donations. 

Schwartz said _ the 
NAIA’s executive commit- 
tee will discuss fundraising 
alternatives at its summer 
meeting. ° 


SAILBOARDS 


* AMF HOT NEW TIGA 
*WORLD CLASS EURC 


POLYETHYLENE HULLS 
* LIGHT,TOUGH & FAST 
* BRAND NEW DEALER 
WITH LOW PRICES 


Call:HOWARD 
656-2906 


Baseball 


continued from page 28 


on one of his three walks 
forcing home Luter. Desig- 
nated hitter Mike Nelson 
lifted one into the wind in 
center field and Hubbell 
scooted home to tie the 
game at three. With two 
outs, the rally still wasn’t 
over, as first baseman Andy 
Coursen stroked a single to 
right field, bringing in 
Sheehan and Sanderson to 
give the Cats a 5-3 lead. 

In the top of the 
seventh, Luter again led off 
with a single, this time up 
the middle. Hubbell sacri- 
ficed him to second and 
Luter advanced to third on 
a single to left field by 
centerfielder Rick Decina 
and finally scored on a long 
sacrifice to right by Shee- 
han that put the team up by 
three runs. 

In the bottom of the 
eighth, Lutz ran into some 
trouble, as two singles and a 
Sanderson error gave Dart- 
mouth its fourth run. Lutz 
retired the side, however, 
with the Cats still up by 
two. 

Again in the ninth 
inning, Lutz seemed to be 
at the end of the ropes, 
allowing two more sharp 
singles. But again he pre- 
vented the rally, and came 
up unscathed as Dartmouth 
centerfielder Steve Karol 
flew out to Stamer in right 
field to end the game. Lutz 
improved his record to 2-0. 
Both of his victories have 
come in relief. 

The Cats hope the win 
will prepare them for this 
weekend, when they host 
Norwich, Boston College, 
Holy Cross, and Massachu- 
setts at Centennial Field 
from Thursday until ‘-Mon- 
day. 

Last weekend the team 
was 2-2 in the Cuddy 
Tournament held in Provi- 
dence. Mike Williams picked 
up his first varsity win 
as the Cats beat Fairfield 
4-3. The other victory came 
as lefty Eddie Christensen 
threw a three hitter and was 
hacked up by the heavy bat 
of Mike Stamer as the Cats 
blanked Fairfield, 5-0. UVM 
placed second in the tourna- 
ment, dropping the cham- 
pionship game to Provi- 
dence, 6-3. i 


Lacrosse 


continued from page 28 


son took the lead 18 to 17 
on a bad mistake by UVM 
_ goalie Paul Noniewicz. __ 
After this the Cats took 
control and played brilliant- 
ly to score the final three 
goals and secure the victory. 
The top performers for the 
Cats were Lupos who domi- 
nated the second half and 
scored four goals and three 
assists. Montgomery and 
Reynolds played brilliantly 
and had seven and six assists 
respectively. The Cats hope 
their perfect season will 
stay intact at Norwich this 
Saturday and Albany State 
the following Wednesday. 
Their next home game will 
be against Holy Cross on 
Friday, April 20. ° 
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Seagram's 


NOWGETTING 
YOUR DEGREE 

CAN REALLY PAY- 
TWO YEARS 
BEFORE 
YOU GET IT. 


It’s NUPOC, and one thing it stands for is a$1000 a month 
stipend throughout your junior and senior years, if you 
qualify. It also represents the peace of mind of a prestigious 
engineering management position waiting when you 
graduate. A position offering the best post-graduate nuclear 
engineering training in the world, unique benefits and more 
than $40,000 in salary alone after just four years. 


The Navy’s Nuclear Power Officer Candidate Program. It’s 
not ROTC. It is one of the most challenging and rewarding 
ways possible to use your superior academic credentials in 
Math, Physics, Engineering or Chemistry. 


For more information call Navy Officer Program, OP-Code 
16, collect at (617) 223-0222, 9 AM- 3 PM, Mon. - Wed. 
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THUR 4/12 


MEETING 


BACCHUS: Boosting Alcohol! Con 
Cc ousr.ess Concerning the Health 
of University Students; nominations 
for officers, Billings No. Lounge 
Jom . 

Poly Sci Club;. Jonn Dewey Lounge 
Old Mill: 4:30 om 3 


FESTIVAL 


Latin Day Patrick Gym: call x3210 
for info; 9am 


LECTURE 


Drug Modulation of Folate Transport 


into Mammalian Cells: B-333 
Given; noon 
Medicinal Plants in History: bag 


lunch, Hall'B Given; noon 
Ideology: 1984 or Brave New World: 
Memorial Lounge, Waterman. 
8pm 

Soviet Feminism: Official and Unof- 
ficial; Marsh Life Audit., 8pm 


FILMS 


SA Films: Mr. Roberts, B-10 6 Angell 
79:30 .12 ; 
South Africa: The White Laager, Billings 
Marsh Lounge; 7:30 om 


THEATRE 


Mother Courage: [2oyall Tyler, 80m 
Applause: Music Theatre and In 
strumental Performance, _1I5LI/L 
Commons; 7:30 pm 


MUSIC 


UVM Contemporary Music 
Chamber Ensemble: Music Bidg 
ecital Hall, 8m 


Spirituality and Wellbeing: Student 
Health Center Lounge, call x4485 to 
register; 7:30 om 


for summer 


Baseball: Norwich at UVM; 3om 
Women’s Lacrosse: at Castleton 
State; 3:30 om 


TUES 4/17 


WELLBEING WEEK 


Stretch and Relaxation. Gym- 
nastics Suite, Patrick; noon 
Pathways\to Wellbeing: Al0 | L/LC. 
noon 


Relaxation Response: Blundell 
House, Redstone; 4pm 
Stretch and Relaxation: Student 


Health Center Lounge; 4:45om 


MUSIC 


Faculty Recital: orogram. of 
American Music, Music Bldg 
Recital Hall; 8m 


HELP WANTED 


SUMMER SALES POSITION. 
Average earnings $2700. Sell yellow 
page advertising for UVM campus 
telephone directory. Car necessary. 
No summer school students. Sign 
up for interview by April 16th at 
Career Development Office, 3rd 
floor summer employment. 


BOSTON ADVENTURE: Explore 
opportunities of exciting city while 
working as live in childcare worker. 
Many openings, one year commit- 
ment. Allene Fisch Childcare Place- 
ment Service, 149 Buckminster 
Road, Brookline, Mass 02146. 
617-566-6294. 


$360 WEEKLY / UP. Mailing cir- 
culars. No bosses/quotas. Sincerely 
interested rush self addressed, 
stamped envelope: Division Head- 
quarters, Box 464-CEAR, 


Woodstock, IL, 60098. 


NEED CASH? Earn $500. each 
school year, 2-4 (flexible) hours per 
week placing and filling posters on 
campus. Serious workers only; we 
give recommendations. Call now 
and next fall. 
1-800-243-6679. 


FRI 4/13 


WELLBEING WEEK 


Deep Muscle Massage: 
nastics Suite, Patrick; noon 
Hatha Yoga for Energy and 
Growth: Student Health Center 
-<ounge; Noon 

Overcoming Procrastination: 

Dewey Lounge, Old Mill; 4m 
World's Largest Aerobic Workout: 
Patrick; 7:30 om 


MEETING 


Sobriety. Group: Jonn 
Lounge, Old Mill; 4m 
Vermont Christian Fellowship: A16\ 
LILC; 6:30 pm 

Medieval Club: 109 Old Mill; Zom 
Campus Crusade for Christ: call 
862-2719; 7om 


FILMS 


SA Films: The Warriors, B-10 6 Angell 
79:30 12 

The Good, the Bad, and the Ugly: 235 
Marsh; 7,10 


THEATRE 


Mother Courage: (oyall Tyler, 89M 


MUSIC 


Count Basie and Orchestra: with singer 
Joe Williams, Memorial Auditorium; 
80m 


DANCE 


Callipygous: \2 Dancers from UVM, 
Patrick Gym Dance Studio; Bom 


SPORTS 


Softball; —Catamount Invitational, 
with ME, MA, NH; 20m 
Men’s Tennis: at MIT; 30m 


EARTH DAY 


UVM Green-UP: clean up Campus 


Gym- 


elala 


Dewey 


10-1, meet Library Green, call 
864-7671 or 658-3984 for info 
Activities: environmental movies 


1-1, live music 14, earth-dance 
jugglers. craftspeople. etc. at Bill- 


inas No. Lounge 


WORKSHOP 


Performance Arts:. 
Museum; 7om 


SPEAKER 


Public History and Public Archives: 
10 4 Aiken; 3:10 om 


SPORTS 


Softball: at NH; 20m 
Women’s Lacrosse; Northeastern ct 
UVM; 3m 


MEETING 


SA Senate: Billings North: 5:30 pm 
At-Anon: 115 Rowell; 7:30 pm 


Fleming 


COUNSELORS: CAMP WAYNE, 
Co-ed northeast Penn. Interviews 
arranged. Unusual opportunity, 570 
Broadway, Lynbrook, N.Y.11563. 
(nclude your telephone number) 


SERVICES 


EXCELLENT TYPING IBM, 12 
years experience. Free copy editing, 
every page guaranteed perfect! 
Term Papers, Manuscripts, Theses, 
Medical, Legal, Resumes, Cor- 
respondence, Rush Jobs. Margaret 
Goodhart. Downtown Burlington, 
864-7600. 


TYPING: Abbe, 899-3640. 


ATTENTION ALL RA/H. 5 who 
are health and prevention oriented: 
Demonstrations available for your 
floor/hall in: Introductory Massage 
and/or Stress Management. Leave 


name and number for Kenn Sperl- 


ing at 862-2970. 


ALWAYS WANTED TO PLAY 
PIANO or sing? Start now with 
piano, voice, songwriting or im- 
provisation lessons. First lesson 
free. Full hour. Walking distance 
from UVM. Debra 658-1318. 


SAT 4/14 


WELLBEING WEEK 


Mud Run: 
Archie Post Field; 10 am 


Deep Muscle Massage: 216 L/LC: 
11-30. am 

Jump Rope: for Arnerican Heart 
Association, West Gym, Patrick: 
20M 

MEETING 

Vermont Natural Food and 
Gardening: pot luck luncheon 
Federated Church, Rochester, V1 


9. 15am 


THEATRE 


Mother Courage: [eoyall Tyler, 2,80M 


DANCE 


Callipygous: UVM. Patrick Gym 
Dance Studio; 20m 

Pharaoh's Delight Party: sponsored 
by Mayors Council on the Arts, 
9pm 


SPORTS 


Baseball: BC at UVM; noon 
Softball: = Catamount Invitational 
with ME.MA,NH; 20m 

Men‘s Lacrosse: at-Norwich; |pom 


Women’s Lacrosse: at Colgate 
jom 

Men‘s Tennis: at BU; Ham 

Men‘s Outdoor Track: at 


Massachusetts Relays; 1am 
Women’s Outdoor Track: at 
Massachusetts Relays; lam 


WED 4/18 


WELLBEING WEEK 


Health Fair: 
10am 
Between Two Gardens: speakers, 
Marsh Lounge Billings; Tarn 

World Hunger and Global Wellbe- 
ing: speakers, Marsh Lounge Bill 
ings; Noon 

Physical Fitness and High Level 
Wellness: speakers, Marsh Lounge 
Billings: lom 

Action Plan for Stress Prevention: 
216 LILC; 4pm 
Eating Disorders: 
Church St; 7om 
“Foodfright” Cabaret: 
Audit. Church St; 80m 


MEETING 


Intervarsity Christian Fellowship: 
426 Waterman; 6:30 mM 
Maranatha: Full Gospel Christian 


No. Lounge Billings; 


City Hall Audit 


City Hall 


Fellowship: 30 1 Pomeroy: 7om 


CLASSIFIEDS 


TYPING: Fast service anytime, in- 
cluding weekends. $1/page. Call 
862-3038. 


LOWEST AIRFARES TO 
EUROPE. For free color brochure, 
write to: Campus Travel Box 11387, 
ST.Louis, Mo. 63105. 


MASSAGE THERAPY: Foot reflex- 
ology, holistichealth counseling and 
shiatzu. 8yrs experience. Certified. 
863-4701. Diane MacPherson 9-5 hot 
tubs. 


HOUSING 


NEEDED: One female roomate to 
sublet a single room in a great 
apartment. From June thru Aug. 74 
South Willard St. (Between College 
and Pearl) Price negotiable! Call 
Lisa at 862-0715 


SUMMER SUBLET: One bedroom 
apartment, heat and hot water in- 
cluded. Great location-upper Pearl 
St. Call Lori C. or Martha L, at 
656-3003. 


SUMMER SUBLET: Perfect loca- 
tion on Main St. (Gate House Apts.) 
Off street parking, washer-dryer. 
Call now for info. 658-3510. 


for Muscular Dystrophy, | 


CALENDAR 


SUN 4/15 


WELLBEING WEEK 


Wacky Olympic Games Pen- 
tathalon: Archie Post Field; 10 am 
Beginner Hatha Yoga: BI10 LLC, 
4:30 om 

Massage Workshop: West Gym, 
Patrick; 56m 


MUSIC 


UVM Women’s Choir and UVM 


MON 4/16 | 


WELLBEING WEEK __| 


Free Blood Pressure Screening: 


Brass Ensemble: Music Bldg. Recital 
Hall; Sem 

Holly Near: Hawkins Hall Audit , 
4om 


THEATRE 


Mother Courage: [Royall Tyler, 2,80mM 


FILMS 
Born Yesterday: Fleming: 2pm 
MUSIC 


Callipygous: UVM. Patrick 
Dance Studio; 8pm 


SHOW 


Green Mountain Dairy Show: Fitz 
simmons Arena, Spear St. Farm, | 


Gym 


call x20 70 for info; lem 


SPORTS 


Baseball: BC at UVM; noon 
Women’s Lacrosse: at St 
Lawrence: lom 


MUSIC 


UVM_ Choir: 
Hall; 8pm 


SEMINAR 


Water Stress Induced Cavitation in 
Sapwood of Trees: 10 5 Marsh Life: 
410 pm 


FILMS 


Country Lovers: Ciscussion following, 
Proj. mn. Bailey/Howe; 2:30 ,7om 


WORKSHOP 


Performance Arts: 
Museum; 7om 


SPEAKER 


Gloria Steinem: Patrick Gym, $2 Ad- 
mission; 80m 


SPORTS 


Men’‘s Lacrosse: 
3m 

Men's Tennis: St. Lawrence at UVM; 
4om 


Music Bldg. Recital 


Fleming 


at Albany State; 


SUMMER SUBLET: 3 bedrooms- 
South Union St. Ideal location. 
Yard, porch, furnished, spacious 
and comfortable with fall option! 
Call 862-4844. 


3 BEDROOM APARTMENT: To 
sublet June 1- Aug. 31. Loomis St.. 
Close to DT and campus. FUR- 
NISHED. Rent negotiable! Call 
Diana or Paula at 864-4980. 


28 YEAR OLD FEMALE 
GRADUATE STUDENT looking 
for summer sublet, mid-June to 
mid-Aug. Must be within walking or 
biking distance of campus. Ask for 
Helene, call collect after 8 p.m. 
(617) 254-8503 


How would you like to live in the 
WOOLIN MILL this summer? In- 
door pool and raquetball included! 
Call Jim at 656-2512. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: BMW 2002 ’72. Great 
condition, 2 new tires, low 
miles,sunroof, AM/FM cassette, no 
rust. $2500. Call Wendy at 656-2696. 


FOR SALE: VW FASTBACK. 
Automatic, no rust, runs great. Ask- 
ing $800. Call jan at 658-1206 
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Adams House Entrance, MCHY: 
9am 

Aerobic Dance Workout: Dance 
Studio, Patrick; noon 
Beginner Hatha Yoga: Student 
Health Center Lounge: noon. 


Aerobic Dance Workout West 
Gym, Patrick: 4:45pm 
Massage Celebration: Student || 


Health Center Lounge; 6:30 pm 
Aerobic Dance Workout Gym- 
nastics Suite, Patrick; 7:15om 
Celebrate Sexuality: Student | 
Health Center Lounge: 7:30 pm. 


MEETING 


Union of Concerned Students: |} 
Marsh Lounge, Billings; 7:30 jon 
Winterfest 1985: info session for all | 
interested, L/L Fireplace Lounge; | 
9om 


SEMINAR 


Studies on Role of Calcium in the 
Nervous System: 105 Marsh Life; 
4:10 pm 

Conquering Term Papers: John 
Dewey Lounge, 232 Old Mill 


| 14: 150m 


WORKSHOP 


Performance Arts: 


Fleming 
Museum: 7om Soe 


SPORTS 


Baseball; Mass. at UVM; lpm 


UVM Rescue: accepting applica- | 
tions for new members, stop at infir 
mary or call x3350 

Sign-up: to volunteer to register]. 
voters. this summer, 4/16-20. Is 
Volunteer Voter Pledge Week, sign 
up in Billings 9am-7pmM 


Faces: Lower Lobby, Royall Tyler. 
through. 4/18 

Canadian Artist Drawings: Francis 
Colburn Gallery, through 4/20 
Paris Photography: Craftsbury km. 
Royall Tyler, through 4/28 
Cameron Davis Bach: Paintinas 
Opens with reception 4/16, Spm. 
through 5/3, the Gallery, L/L 


1979 BMW, 320 i. Excellent condi- 
tion, sharper and faster than a 318 
at % the price, $10000. 658-4373. 


°78 BMW 320i. Ruby red. Loaded. 
No rust. Call 862-6826. 


MISC 


DISCOUNT TRAVEL TO 
EUROPE: Travel to Rome, Athens, 
Lisbon, London, Paris, Frankfurt, 
etc. from only $99 each way. Callor - 
write: EUROPE EXPRESS, INC., 
3460 Main St., Hartford, CT. 06120. 
(203) 522-6580. 


GREAT BRITAIN: 8 or 15 day 
package. Air, Accommodations, 
Car rental. Party of 4. From $795 |- 
each. Call 863-7814. eee 


LOST: 3 keys on a leather pig chain. 
Please return to Mason’s front desk. 


PICK- Happy Belated Birthday. I 
love ya babe- MAZE 


‘ | 
HAPPY 20th BIRTHDAY CARL! 
-Greg, Scott, Karen and Dianne. 


S- You should stay for breakfast 
sometime- C. 


WANTED: A fiancee. Call Nick at 
Delta Psi ext.4464. 


| UVM Rescue 

, UVM Rescue is a student volun- 
| teer organization which operates 24 
pours a day 365 days a year. We 
respond to emergency calls on 
campus and the — surrounding 
communities. We are presently 
accepting applications from quali- 
fied freshmen and sophomores in- 
terested in joining Rescue. If you 
would like to learn more about 
UVM Rescue stop by our quarters 
jn the infirmary or call ext. 3350. 
ie Ns 


Clean Up 


Clean Up Our Campus with 
UVM Green-up on Earth Day, 
Friday April 13th 10 am.-1 p.m. 
Call Martha at 864-7671 or Jody at 
658-3984. 


Callipygous 

“Callipygous” — a group of 12 
dancers from the University of 
Vermont — will perform at the 
Patrick Gym Dance Studio on the 
UVM campus. Performances will be 
April 13 at 8 p.m., April 14 at 2 
p.m., and April 15 at 8 p.m. Fea- 
tured pieces will include jazz, ballet 
and pointe, modern, tap and a little 
pit of break dancing. Donations will 
be accepted. For more information, 
call 656-4247. 


Earth Day 


- On Friday, April 13 the UVM 
Environmental Club will be holding 
the all-campus and community 
Earthday. It is a day of celebrating 
life on earth and a day of environ- 
mental recognition. 

There will be environmental 
movies in Billings’ North Lounge 
between 11 a.m. and 1 p.m. Live 
music from 1-4 p.m. and earth- 
dance, jugglers, craftspeople, and 
more. Please come and have fun! If 
raining, the event will be held in 
Billings. 


Slade Celebration 


A celebration of the Earth 
sponsored by Slade Hall on April 
13. Live bands! balloons, food, 
crafts, movies, mime and juggling. 
On the green in front of the library 
(raincheck: Billings). Friday 11 
a.m. — 4 p.m. 


Music Festival 


The faculty and students of 
UVM’s Music Department will 
present a two-day Festival of 
American Music on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, April 17 and 18, in the 
Recital Hall of the Music Building. 
Four events are planned: an open 
choir rehearsal, a student recital, a 


faculty recital, and a lecture recital 


we 
UH OH... IT'S HERE... 
MY LETTER OF EITHER 
ACCEPTANKE OR REJECTION, 
FROM (AVM'S MED SCHOOL... 
TUS (S(T... MY LAST CHANCE ! 
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by the UVM Choir, conducted by 
David Neiweem, with professor 
Jane Ambrose lecturing. Call 
656-3040 for times and admission 
charges. 


TREK Leaders Needed 


Students with outdoor skills are 
needed to lead Freshman TREK 
groups for the Fall ’84 semester 
(August 17-26). For applications 
and/or information please stop by 
the Student Activities Office, on 
the second floor of the Billings 
Center. Help welcome Freshman to 
UVM through a great outdoor 
adventure! 


Karate Film 


The UVM Karate Club is proud 
to present the feature film Enter 
the Ninja, starring master ninjutsu 
martial artist Franco Nero and Sho 
Kosugi. Showtimes are 7 and 9:30 
p.m. on Thursday, April 19 in 235 
Marsh Life Science Bldg. For more 
information, contact Sam, 
862-7079. 


Top Cats 


The UVM Top Cats will present 
their Second Annual Spring Sing 
Jamboree on Friday, April 13 at 
8:00 p.m. in the Ira Allen Chapel. 
Guest singing groups will be the 
famous Mediebempsters of Bow- 
doin College and the Whims of 
Wheaton College. Tickets may be 
purchased from any Top Cat 
member or at the door. Admission 
is $2.00. 


Hart Volunteers 


Senator Hart won 71 percent of 
the Vermont vote on March 6, but 
the Vermont delegates are still at 
stake. The Hart for President 
campaign headquarters needs volun- 
teers now to help prepare for the 
April 24 caucuses. 

No large time commitment is 
necessary; even a few hours of your 
time would be greatly appreciated. 
If you can’t work but want to find 
out about your caucus, please call 
us at 862-7179 or stop by the new 
headquarters, 44 Church Street, on 
the second floor across from 
Woolworth’s. 


Winterfest 


All those interested in partici- 
pating in Winterfest ’85 — we need 
to fill Executive and Committee 
Head’s positions. Come to the 
meeting on April 16 at 9:00 p.m. in 
L/L Fireplace Lounge to sign up. 
Get involved. Be a part of Winter- 
fest!! 


Dear Mr. Quimbly, 
We regret to inform you that 
we are not able to offer you a 
place in the Medical College’s 
entering class of 1986. 


Karate T-shirts 


The UVM Karate Club has 
wonderful t-shirts for sale. Please 
stop by at our display in Billings 
North Lounge during the Recrea- 
tional Sports Fair on Wednesday, 
April 18 from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m. 
and check them out. Call Sam, 


862-7079 for more information. 


Youth Hotline 


Are you interested in youth? 
The King St. Area Youth Program 
is seeking adult volunteers to work 
with adolescents on a peer hotline 
project. This experience may in- 
clude training, individual and group 
sessions with teens. It is both a 
rewarding and challenging program. 


If interested, please call Susan 
Eisenstadt, 862-6736. 
UVM Brass 

The UVM _ Brass Ensemble, 


conducted by Alan Parshley, and 
the UVM Women’s Choir, con- 
ducted by David Neiweem will 
present a joint concert at three 
o’clock, Sunday, April 15, in the 
Recital Hall of the Music Building. 
D. Thomas Toner, instructor in 
percussion, will be a_ featured 
soloist. Admission: $2.00, $1.00 
for students and senior citizens. 


Foodfright 


Recently bulimia and anorexia, 


two eating disorders that are 
extremely _ self-destructive have 
become increasingly evident on 


college campuses. 

In its extreme form, obsession 
with weight can produce eating 
disorders, anorexia or self-starva- 
tion, and bulimia or binge eating 
followed by self-induced vomiting. 
More than half of the female 
population between the ages 15 and 
50 suffer with some form of eating 
problem. On college campuses, 
bulimia may affect as many as 
20-30 percent of the students. 

In New England, a professional 
theatre group is currently touring 
colleges, universities, and _ prep 
schools with a show called FOOD- 
FRIGHT. Based on two of its 
actresses’ Own experiences with 
eating disorders, the show is billed 
as “The Hungry Women Cabaret.”’ 
After each performance the cast 
joins students and campus health 
officials for a rap session. 

FOODFRIGHT is brought to 
you by The Wellness Promotion 
Center, SHC; Counseling & Testing; 
Home Economics; Human Develop- 
ment Studies; and Human Foods & 


HEX, THEO! ~T GOT A LETTER FROM 
VERMONT LAW SCHOOL... LaokS UKE 
TILL FE ABLE TO Go To EUROPE NEXT 
YEAR AFTR ALL! I DIDN'T GETIN! 


September 15, 1984. 


staff, families and students to 
attend this exciting and important 
performance. For those of you who 
can’t attend the Tuesday evening 
campus performance (which is 
free), there will be another perfor- 
mance Wednesday evening, April 
18th at the City Hall Auditorium. 
This performance follows a public 
forum on eating disorders and the 
admission fee is $1.50. 

For more information contact 
Emina McCormick at 656-3350. 


Rural Internship 


In cooperation with the Center 
for Rural Studies, Senator Leahy 
has designed another rural policy 
internship (for Fall Semester, 
1984). 

In order to qualify for the 
internship, student applicants may 
have an interest in rural policy ina 
broad sense. The intern will have 
the opportunity to observe and 
contribute to policy as mainfested 
in the deliberation and formation 
of law in the U.S. Congress through 
a semester’s work in Washington. 

Eligibility for University of 
Vermont upperclass or graduate 
students in good academic standing. 

Application Items: 1) a resume. 
2) An academic transcript. 3) The 
names, addresses, and phone num- 
-bers of at least two references (one 
UVM faculty person and_ one 
person from your community is 
preferred). 4. A short statement 
indicating just how the internship 
will be integrated into the appli- 
cant’s course work and career 
development at UVM. 

Applications are due by April 
30 for this fall, 1984, c/o Fred 
Schmidt, the Center for Rural 
Studies, 25 Hills Building. 

Further Information: Informa- 
tion is available from the Center for 
Rural Studies (656-3021). Final 
selection will be determined by 
May 9, 1984. A modest-stipend for 
the internship is available. 


Voter Registration 


April 16 through 20 is Volun- 
teer Voter Pledge Week. A nonpar- 
tisan National Student Campaign 
for Voter Registration is organizing 
Volunteer Vote Pledge Week. Sign 
up in Billings (9 a.m. to 7 p.m.) to 
register voters wherever you'll be 
this summer (only three hours per 
week of your time). We’ll put you 
in touch with the voter registration 
group in your area and pay for 
those who wish to be notarized in 
Vermont. Our goal is to register 
two million voters nationwide by 


: The Jewish Action €oallition 
t Wishes Everyone A 
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When you say “’Ba-shana - HaBaa - B’yrushalyim, ” 


(next year in Jerusalem) 


make it next semester in Jerusalem! 


Seat eaters 
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Israel...where thousands of years of your history have come alive. 


¢Highly Accredited Universities Scholarships available Credits transferable 
Low cost tuition Courses in English 
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For Information Contact: 


Amos Kamil 656-3305 Liz Anklow 656-3325 
Steve Feuerstein 862-7438 Stephen Lebowitz 656-4259 
Scott Cohen 864-4115 Sandy Paritz 863-3722 
Tal Cohen 656-2082 Stacy Bernstein 658-5699 
Fiona Eisenburg 656-3309 David Seff 656-3491 
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Sac Leaky. 


Speaks on Arms 
Control Issue | 
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Introduction and Interview by Alex Stimpson 


loria Steinem’s commitment to indivi- 

dual and women’s rights remains as 

purposeful today as it did in 1963, when 
she related sexism and exploitation as a Show 
Magazine reporter who had intentionally gained 
temporary employment as a Playboy bunny. 

Her accomplishments since then have been 
considerable. She has been an editor for New 
York Magazine, the co-founder of Ms. Magazine, 
and a major spokesperson for the feminist 
movement. In an exclusive interview, Steinem 
acknowledged the advance women have made 
over the past decade but noted that many 
injustices towards women still need to be 
properly addressed and ultimately corrected. 

Cynic: One frequently heard criticism is that 
the women’s movement is a predominantly 
white, middle class organization. How do you 
respond to that accusation? 

Steinem: We must constantly keep working 
to be more inclusive. Is there racism in the 
movement? Absolutely. Are there class problems 
in the movement? Absolutely. But it is also true 
that this is the most inclusive movement that 
this country has ever seen. Unfortunately I’ve 
seen the press come to a women’s national 
political caucus meeting which is a third Black 
and Hispanic in membership and leadership, and 
report that it is mostly white and middle class. 
I'd like to see the press report that a Republican 
patty convention is white and middle class, 
which has practically no Blacks or Hispanics, but 
they never do that... The 1977 women’s con- 
ference in Houston, for instance, was the only 
racially and economically represented meeting 


this country has ever seen in its history. We have 
to keep questioning the double-standard that 
judges the women’s movement different from all 
others. 

Cynic: How do you address opposition 
groups such as the National Eagle Forum, 
headed by Phyllis Schlafly, who prefer to have 
women in their traditional role as wife and 
childbearer? 

Steinem: These groups’ motivating factor is 
fear. The fear is false. On the issue of abortion, 
for instance, which is one of their prime issues, 
they are somehow believing that being pro- 
choice is the same as being pro-abortion... It’s 
important to say to them, “‘Look, it is to protect 
the rights of women who don’t want to have an 
abortion.”’ And once it’s clear that we’re talking 
about choice and it’s clear that the Eagle Forum 


literature is factually wrong. The Equal Rights 


Amendment will not integrate bathrooms and 
destroy the family or western civilization as we 
know it. 

Cynic: Does Phyllis Schlafly have credibi- 

Steinem: Phyllis Schlafly knows what she 
says isn’t true. She seems to have been assigned 
to women’s issues by the John Birch Society. 
For someone who is sincerely concerned about 
facts that are wrong, then the best way to deal 
with them is to explain reality. 

Cynic: What do you feel is a good way to 
recapture some of the momentum that the 
female movement at UVM seems to have lost? 

Steinem: I include a chapter in my book on 
why younger women are more conservative, 
(and why) then they will be when they’re older. 


It’s a misunderstanding that because universities 
have been a hotbed of male activism that they 
are going to be the same thing for women... Our 
pattern of activism is the reversal of men’s, 


“because an 18- or 20-year old woman has more 


power in the university than she does in the 
outside world. 

Cynic: How do you feel lesbians fit into the 
feminist movement? 

Steinem: We’re all women. We’re all strug- 
gling with the same sexual caste system. And 
lesbian women are struggling with yet an addi- 
tional set of prejudices. We must fight this caste 
because if a woman doesn’t behave in a feminine 
way, first she’s difficult and aggressive and 
castrating and about 15 minutes later she’s a 
lesbian. Until we all make clear that this is an 
honorable choice, it should be an issue on the 
agenda of all N.O.W. chapters. 

Cynic: Is rape innately male or sociological? 
Can rape be bred out of males despite its exist- 
ing in every culture in history? 

Steinem: A short answer is that we don’t 
know. I think there are cultures in which rape 
doesn’t exist; those cultures that don’t raise 
boys to believe that their identity depends on 
aggression and being a man depends on dominat- 
ing a woman. 

Cynic: Are you insinuating that this is 
primarily the attitude in American culture? 

Steinem: No, not more than any other, but 
heavily. 

Cynic: Is there still a place for the role of 
the male, acting in adherence with traditional 
romance? Opening doors, paying for dinners, 

See GLORIA, page 9 
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Paul Weller, ex-Jam 
frontman, and Mick Talbot, 


ex-Dexy’s Midnight 
Runner, populate 
The Style Council. 
The music is personal, 
upbeat and varied; the 
Geffen debut album is 
My Ever Changing Moods. 


(Ri 


Three Of A Perfect Pair 
completes the trilogy 
begun with Discipline and 
continued by Beat. Adrian 
Belew, Robert Fripp, 
Tony Levin and 
Bill Bruford are 
King Crimson; 
“Sleepless” is the 
first single from the 

Warner/E.G. album. 
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LP and CASSETTE 


MODERN 
ENGLISH 


“I Melt With You” was an 
international hit for 
Modern English. 
Expanding an already 
impressive vocabulary, 
the band has now given 
voice to Ricochet Days, 
an album of new material. 
Two-fisted diplomacy 
from Sire— 
“Hands Across The Sea’ 
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The Crawl’s enlightened 


pop sensibility earned 
them four Top 5 records 

and a No. 1 EP in their 

native Australia. Now 
Geffen has assembled the 

sextet’s best tunes on 

Semantics, 
a hopping primer from 
the Outback. 
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PSTAIRS RECORDS | | 


Working With Fire And 
Steel (Possible Pop Songs 
Volume Two) nicely 
juxtaposes the tools and 
the genre of China Crisis’ 
Warner/Virgin debut. 
Grand pianos, oboes 
and cellos coexist with 
synthesizers, basses, 
guitars and the like 
on a fast-breaking 
club favorite. 


Voted “Best New Act” 
by the readers of 
New Musical Express, 

The Smiths are on a 
single-handed crusade to 
bring intelligence, 
optimism and flowers 
back to the world of 
music. And they’re 
succeeding. 

The Smiths— 
on Sire. 
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Ay ‘By CAROLINE KURRUS 
a © _ Asan etymologist would insist, 
| @ primary comes first. But in 
_ Vermont, its impact is secondary. 

: Six: “weeks after 96,000 citizens 
& ce t their votes in the Vermont 
ee presidential primary, political cam- 
_ | paigns” are gearing up for the real 
_ delegate - selection ~ in the April 
~ calicuses, - 

e ae voters have their only 
chance to choose delegates by 
ee participating in their local caucuses 
_ next Tuesday, April 24, 

chee In comparison to the primary, 
| oc “much more of a 


za 
a 


caucuses are 
"private, closed affair,’ consisting 
St _ mostly of party activists, said UVM 


5 ' 
Py “of 
political science professor Garrison 


ta 


any registered Vermont voter, 
as of party affiliation. 
sj aoa To win the Democratic presi- 
Ag jal nomination, a candidate 
must win 1967 delegates. In Ver- 
‘| Mont, the process of electing 
_ 17 delegates to the Democratic 
National Convention in July is 
two-part. First are the local cau- 
s, to be held in almost every 
ont town. Then as many as 
aig elected at the local 
es will participate in the 
atic State Convention in 


‘ 


‘ye problem with caucuses is 


gation to respect the wishes of 
JE rimary vote,” said Nelson. 


“ag they cast on Town 
sa not select Gary , 


_ 


| Sis po 
x Nelson. Still, caucuses are open to’ 


delegates are under “no> 


2 are going to be surprised 


Hart,” said Nelson. 

In 1976, Jimmy Carter won the 
Vermont primary vote, but won 
only three delegates at the cau- 
cuses. Nelson pointed out a similar 
situation that occurred recently in 
Wisconsin, in which Hart won the 
primary vote, but Walter Mondale 
took the majority of the delegates. 

Vermont doesn’t register voters 
according to party, thus allowing 
Republicans and Democrats to vote 
across party lines. According to 
CBS exit polls taken March 6, some 
of Hart’s support in Vermont’s 
primary came from’ Independent 
and Republican crossovers, while 
the more traditional Democrats 
supported Mondale. But in a 
caucus, where the _ candidates’ 
supporters must identify themselves 


‘publicly, voters are less likely to 


cross party lines. 


“TJ don’t believe the Republi- 
cans who voted for Hart will turn 
up at the caucuses,” said Micque 
Glitman, state coordinator for Jesse 
Jackson. ‘Who knows how they 


voted in the booth, but the cau- 
cuses are public,”’ she said. 

John Lingelbach, Chittenden 
County Hart coordinator, said 
Hart’s supporters are trying to 
appeal to the Independents and 
Republicans to support Hart at the 
caucuses. Glitman cited nuclear 
freeze, peace, feminist and other 
activist groups as supporting Jack- 
son at the caucuses, 
speaks to their issues,” she said. 

The Vermont primary has been 
in effect since 1976, as part of an 
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“Jackson 


‘CHITTENDEN COUNT 


Location of area ee . 
ae UESDAY APRIL 24, Ts: 30 PM 


Burlington - Memorial Aadtontnt 

Charlotte - Town Clerk’s Office 
Colchester - Colchester High School — 
Milton - Final Approach Bar 
S ‘Shelburne - Oe ioe Hall — 


One More 


Time 


In statewide delegate caucuses 
Vermonters will be recasting their 
preferential votes for 


President on Tuesday. 


unsuccessful attempt to create a 


regional New England primary, and 


also to undercut the influence of 
the New Hampshire primary. 

‘We felt it would help a candi- 
date understand the needs of the 
region,’’ which would be important 
in the event of a candidate’s presi- 
dential victory, said former State 
Representative Esther Sorrell (D), a 
co-sponsor of the first primary 
legislation. New Hampshire voted 


‘against it, opting instead to hold 


their primary a week before Ver- 
mont’s. ‘“‘For New Hampshire, 
it’s their big. quadrennial fund 
raiser,” said Sorrell. 


Since Vermont’s primary direct- 
ly. follows New Hampshire’s it 
brings candidates to the state who 
otherwise wouldn’t come, said 
Nelson. The primary also gives an 
idea of overall public opinion. The 
caucus, conversely, isolates a parti- 
cular party’s opinion. 

Since the caucuses are largely 
run by Democratic Committee 
members, people get the impression 
that it is an event for Committee 
members only, said Lingelbach. 

“Once people participate in the 
caucus, they’ll find it’s an easy 
process, not a mystery,” said Cathy 
Hoyt, Mondale state caucus coor- 
dinator. But it takes a competitive 
national race, or controversial issues 
to attract participants to attend the 
caucuses, said Hoyt. ‘‘More people 
are participating because of interest 
in peace issues; people who have 
never participated before, and 
that’s healthy.” 


Everyone attending the caucus 
will be marked off.the voter check- 
list as they enter to make sure they 


are registered in that town. The > 


first order of business is to vote, by 
secret written ballot, for a presi- 


dential preference. Each candidate > 
must win at least 10 percent of the 


vote, or else they are out of the 
race, and a new vote must be taken. 
The delegates are then propor- 
tionately distributed to the candi- 
dates. For example, 60 people 
attend a caucus to elect 10 dele- 
gates. The presidential preference 
vote is taken, and the results are: 
Candidate A — 30 votes or 50 
percent; B — 24 votes or 40 per- 
cent; C — 6 votes, or 10 percent. 
Candidate A wins five (50 
percent) delegates, B wins four (40 
percent) and C wins one (10 


percent), for a total of 10 delegates. 


Then each candidate group 
separates to elect their delegates, 


who will attend the Democratic 


State Caucus to be held in Winooski 
May 26. 

Although President Reagan has 
no party competition this year, 


Republican town caucuses will also - 
be held April 24 to elect delegates | 


to the Republican National Conven- 
tion, to reaffirm his nomination: 
When more than one candidate is 
running in the Vermont Republican 


primary, it differs from the Demo- 


cratic in that if the candidate wins 
over 40 percent of the March 
primary vote, he automatically wins 
one-half of the state delegates. 
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Dr.Thomas H. 


Optometrist 


Clark 


308 Pearl St., Burlington, VT 
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CONTACTS VS. EYEGLASSES 


Ever since soft daily wear contact lenses have 
been introduced, the dispensing fees have gradual- 
ly been decreasing. We are fitting a daily wear soft 
lens by American Hydron that we aré able to offer, 
for the fee of $125. This fee includes an exam, a 
pair of lenses, a starter kit of solutions and follow- 
up visits. Please call today to see if this excellent 
lens is suitobie for you 


CALL 862-1947 


IN-OFFICE Hard Lens Polishing. Extended wear’ 
contact lenses for astigmatism, monovision & hyper- 
opia also available 


STUDENTS... 
We've got your size— 
great prices, too! 


®) 


TOP QUALITY—100% COTTON 
DENIM GREAT FITTING... 


“505” RED TAG JEANS 
DENIM JACKETS 


» ’501” SHRINK-TO-FIT 
JEANS - 
‘ SKIRTS AND BAGGIES 


iyple Mountain 
“The place for pants on Church Street” } 


; OPEN MON. & FRI. NIGHTS TIL 9; SUN 12-5 


HANDY’S TEXACO 


Your Campus Station 


75 S. Winooski Ave. 
Burlington 


864-9535 


10% DISCOUNT ON ALL 
REPAIRS with ILD. . 
FOREIGN & DOMESTIC SERVICE 
GUARANTEED WORK 
TOWING ROAD SERVICE 


AAA approved repair facilities have signed a contract 
with AAA which guarantees their service work to AAA 
members limited to_90 days or 4,000 miles. 


The Alpine Shop 
lm has just received 10 
eae| huge cartons of C.B. 
© shells and jackets. 
@ Our selection is 
superb for men, 


#4, women, and 
a _ children! All styles! 


OCEAN PACIFIC — Check the 
super selection of O.P. sportswear 
and swimwear at the Alpine Shop 


©) 


Gary Hart 

Voters Across Vermont 
Need to Attend their town 
Democratic 

Presidential Caucus 


"The people of Vermont have given me my strongest 
support to date. 
In order for our great Vermont Primary victory to translate 
to delegates, | need you to attend your local April 24th 
Democratic Presidential town caucus. A caucus will be 
held in every Vermont town at 7:30 p.m. Your attendance 
is vital." 


Thank you, 
Gary Hart 


) For more information call: Hart for President, 
Burlington: 862-7179 862-3961 Montpelier: 229-4033 Southern Vt: 457-4074 


862-2985 865-4957 229-0278 


Paid for by Vermonters with Hart Robinson M. Billings, CPA, Treasurer 
State Headquarters: 4 State Street, 4th floor P O Box 352, Montpelier, Vt 05602 


HOUSE SWAP OFFER . 
An family Just DONT DROWN.. 


from 


et 


Sydney,Austrailia. is seeking a 
home in Burlington,Vermont in 
exchange for their home in 
Sydney.The man,woman,and 2 
babies will exchange their fur- 

nished,3 bedroom,! bathroom 


et wf 
ALL RIGHT, YoU GUYS, 
DON'T FORGET ALL THE 
STRATEGY WE WENT OVER... 
GUORK THE CORNERS, PASS To 
THE OPEN PERSON, AND KEEP 
THE GAL MOVING ~ 


house beginning mid 
April.Sydney home located in 
quiet -suburb’ on sandy 
beaches.10 min. from downtown 
Sydney with its many 
restaurants, galleries,and culture. 
For more info. 
TQC 658-7815 
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New for 1984! Peugeot's PGN 10 — 
a Reynolds 501 frame racing 
bicycle for only $360. The ideal 
bike for the 
September 9th 
Burlington Triathlon. 
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NEWS 


Leahy Stresses Arms Control 


By SEAN MEHEGAN 

Citing such defense sys- 
tems as the MX missile, 
satellite weapons and che- 
mical weapons as ‘‘destabi- 
lizing,”’ U.S. Senator Patrick 
Leahy exhorted his fellow 
Vermonters Tuesday ‘“‘not 
to lose sight”’ of influencing 


arms control debate in 
Washington. 
“Arms control has ex- 


perienced a_ renaissance,” 
Leahy told an overflow 
crowd at Memorial Lounge. 
“It’s now a priority issue 
even in an administration 
which has been openly 
hostile to the question of 
arms control.” 

At the forefront of this 
renaissance, said Leahy, is 
Vermont. 


SEN. PATRICK LEAHY: Arms control has experienced a ‘“‘renaissance’’ despite 
“obsessive, relentless, and untiring’? opponents. 


mical weapons and space 
defense systems — similar to 
those outlined in President 
Reagan’s “Star § Wars” 
speech last year. 
‘“‘Anti-satellite weapons 
and space battle  statioris 
will be terribly dangerous 
# for stability,” he said. “If 
disaster’s going to be 
avoided, it’s going to be 
avoided by everything 
working perfectly — includ- 
i our communications 


: Sif we let ourselves get into a 


i position | where we're 

i destroying each _ other’s 
ei. satellites.” ‘ 

Senator Leahy has 


“co-sponsored Senate Joint 
Resolution 129, which 
would mandate Presidential 


“You can’t believe the 
effect in the United States 
Senate, when those first 
votes came out of Vermont, 
and when people realized 
what the small, conservative 
towns in Vermont had done 
on the issue of arms con- 
trol,’ he said. 

Leahy warned against 
those in favor of an arms 
build-up, calling attention 


to the 1980 senatorial races, 


in which 10 of 12 incum- 
bents. ‘“‘dedicated to the 
cause of arms control’’ met 
with defeat. 

“Opponents of arms 
control,” he said, ‘‘are ob- 
sessive, relentless, and un- 
tiring. If our (arms control 
advocates) understanding of 
the issues and our deter- 
mination is not equal to 
theirs, they will dominate, 
shape and _ control the 


debate.” 

Leahy went on to cen- 
sure many of the weapons 
systems that the Reagan 
Administration has _ sup- 
ported. He also criticized 
the President for endanger- 
ing the Anti-Ballistic Missile 
(ABM) Treaty. But the 
matter deemed most exi- 
gent by the — senator 
appeared to be the MX 
missile. 


“This (MX) missile, if 
enough are deployed, will 
be the most destabilizing 
system ever fielded,’’ he 
said. His chief objections 
with this defense system 
were what he felt was its 
vulnerability and the pros- 
pects of the Soviet Union 
regarding it as a first- 
strike weapon. 

Moreover, Leahy ques- 
tioned the validity of che- 


negotiation with the Soviets 
regarding weapons of this 
type. 

The production of che- 
mical weapons, long a divi- 
sive issue in the Senate — 
Vice-President Bush has 
already cast two tie-break- 
ing votes in favor of pro- 
ducing them — was also 
denounced by Leahy. In 
this realm, he said, it’s 

See ARMS, page 8 


Senator Warns of Sending Troops 


By MIKE USEN 

Senator Leahy (D-Vt) issa member of. the 
Senate Intelligence Committee and an outspo- 
ken critic of the Reagan Administration’s 
foreign policy. The senator has frequently been 
in the press in recent days due to his condem- 
nation of the CIA for concealing their sponsor- 
ship in Nicaraguan waters. 


Senator Leahy has become familiar with the 
problems in Central America by making several 
fact-finding tours to E] Salvador during the past 
three years. The following is an excerpt of an 
interview with the Cynic shortly before his Tues- 
day night presentation. 


Cynic: What is your assessment of the 
present problem in El Salvador and how would 
you assess the Reagan Administration’s 


response? 


‘I?ve been arguing in the 
minority for a long time 
that we ought to stop this 
covert action.”’ 


s 


Leahy: El] Salvador is in need of change. 
There still are death squads. Money we send 
there is unaccounted for, ending up in Miami 
condominiums. The justice system is in sham- 
bles. Every year we’re told the case of the four 
church women is coming to a conclusion, but 
every year it continues on. I think the Reagan 
Administration is absolutely wrong in seeking a 
military solution for El] Salvador. I don’t believe 


there is a military solution for El Salvador. 
As long as there is poverty and this great gap 


between the haves and have-nots, the area will 
be ripe for revolution. You don’t forestall that 
revolution by military means; you bring about 
stability by changing the conditions that breed 
the revolution in the first place. 

Cynic: Administration critics have 
denounced the mining of Nicaraguan ports by 
contras funded by the U.S. as a violation of the 
Neutrality Act. The administration has defended 


PEPE: 


yg ee 


**T think the Reagan 
Administration is absolutely 
wrong in seeking a military 
solution for El Salvador.”’ 
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the mining in the name of the “‘self defense of E] 
Salvador.”” However, many contras have told 
reporters that their aim is to destabilize the 
Sandinistas, not to stop the “flow of arms” 
to El Salvador. . 

Do you view our policy as a violation of the 
Neutrality Act? 

Leahy: The mining has been described in 
different ways. Senator Goldwater, who has 
been a staunch supporter of the administration, 
described it as an act of war. 

Whether it’s an act of war or not, it’s an act 
of stupidity. It’s not going to accomplish any~, 
thing, it’s simply going to infuriate our allies. It’s 
the kind of act that a great and powerful nation 
like the United States should not be engaged in. 
This substitution of covert aid for foreign policy 
will not work. It has never worked in our history 
and it’s not going to work this time. Therefore 
we ought to stop it. See LEAHY, page 11 


GLENN RUSS ELI ‘ 


‘I don’t think the United 
States should ever worry 
about going into a court of 
law.’ a 


} 
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Spring Concert To Open with Local Bands 


By FORD VON WEISE 

and WILL SPRUANCE 

Despite rumors to the 
contrary, UVM is planning 
to have a Spring Bash. In an 
effort to change the rowdi- 
ness of past Spring Flings, 
however, the new event will 
be called Spring Festival 
Concert, says S.A. Concerts 
Treasurer Mike Giancarlo. 
Whereas in the past, Spring 
Flings featured national 
bands and excited drunken 
crowds, this year the new 
version of Spring Fling will 
feature local bands and 
tighter security, he says. 

The concert area will be 
fenced in with only four 
access points, according to 
Giancarlo. Participants must 
have UVM ID or will be 
charged a fee. This precau- 
tion is necessary, he says, to 
ensure that the crowd will 
be more controllable. 
Additionally, no bottles 

or kegs will be permitted in 
the concert area. Only cans 
and plastic containers will 
be allowed past the gate. 
Security, a main administra- 
tion concern, will be beefed 
up. “The main event is 


under control,” says Mike: 


Meyers of S.A. Concerts. 
“Tt would be unrealistic to 
prohibit alcohol, but we 
want to keep it under 
control.” 

Meyers says the changes 
were necessary in order to 
have the event this year at 
all. S.A. Concerts merely 
produces the Spring event 
for the Inter Residence 
Association which provides 
the funds. Therefore, the 
event is produced under 
regulations prescribed by 
IRA. 


The stipulations which 
IRA placed upon its fund- 
ing of the festival were: 

The name must be 
changed to create a non- 
anarchical atmosphere. 

S.A. Concerts must 
request some funds from 
S.A. 

Minimum security must 
be provided and paid for 
and no bottles or kegs 
allowed. ‘‘We’re confident 
that we can pull it off 
through meeting all these 
conditions,” says Giancarlo. 
Meyers says that $700 has 
been requested from S.A. 
special events funds. He is 
not sure, however, as to the 
outcome of the committee’s 
decision on the _ funds. 
Regardless, if the money 
is not appropriated, the 
festival will be held. 

Presently, IRA has 
allocated $7300 for the 
event. Giancarlo dismisses 
allegations that S.A. Con- 
cert’s money-losing opera- 
tion last semester is the 
reason no national band will 
visit UVM this semester. 

Giancarlo lists as rea- 
sons the possibility of incle- 
ment weather, and _ the 
unavailability of holding the 
festival indoors. Adminis- 
tration officials are hesitant 
to hold the event indoors 
due to broken glass and a 
multitude of beer cans left 
behind at last year’s Spring 
Fling. 

Held in Gutterson Field 
House, the Marshall Cren- 
shaw Concert was riddled 
by violence. The event, said 
Administration officials and 
IRA, was anything but a 
success. 

See SPRING FEST, page 8 


KYRA SAULNIFR 
PROBLEMS WITH BIG-TIME BANDS? After losses with the Graham Parker(above) 
and Hot Tuna(below) concerts, S.A. Concerts Bureau has requested extra funding for 
the Spring Festival. 


If you are looking for a good haircut without the 
frills, HAIRCRAFTERS is offering $6.00 haircuts on 


Hours 10am to 6pm (Mon.) 


HAIRCRAFTERS 


1340 WILLISTON RD. SO. BURLINGTON 863-4871 


Mondays only. 
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AWAY 


BECAUSE WE'RE MOVING, 
SAVE AN ADDITIONAL 


25-50” 
OFF 


Our Already 
Low Outlet Prices 
on Footwear for the Entire Family. 


Selected Discontinued and Closeout Styles Only. 
Church St. Location Only. 


Footwear Factory Outlets 
Great footwear for the giéat outdoors” 


161 Church St., Burlington, VT 


Visit Our New Location on Shelburne Rd. 
(Nexi .. Drakesn... Fumiture, Pt. 7, Shelburne, — T) 


YAMAHA 
INTRODUCES THE 
SECOND - eee 
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Second generation CD players have come a long way. But none come close to the new Yamaha 
CD-X1. It is the most technically advanced, user-friendly high-performance CD player you can buy. 
For two small reasons. - LSLQ. 


Meet the YM-3511 and the YM-2201, two high density, highly “intelligent” LSI’s specially developed 
and patented by Yamaha. Together, they can do the work of many multiple LSI’s and integrated circuits. 
And do it better. (See sidebar) . 

Because of them, the CD-X1 performs better, weighs less, takes up less space. And costs less money. 

OUR LASER’S EDGE. 

The CD-X1 also incorporates a remarkably compact three-beam laser combined with a super-smooth 
ceramic bearing in the disc drive motor. This advance, coupled with our proprietary LSI’s servo control 
circuitry, provides exceptionally stable beam tracking for exceptional audio performance. 


TRUE CONVERSION. 

Highly accurate conversion of the digital signal to 
an analog signal is critical for optimum playback perfor- 
mance. Most CD players perform this conversion at the 
standard sampling rate of 44.1 kHz. Again because of 
our superior LSI technology, the digital filter system in 
the CD-X1 doubles this rate to 88.2 kHz. This over- 
sampling virtually eliminates phase distortion and 
greatly improves playback resolution. 

AT YOUR CONVENIENCE. 

To make using it as pleasurable as listening to it, the 
CD-Xt has a long list of user-friendly features. Like three 
different play modes for greater playback flexibility. A 
multi-function time indicator. Simple and versatile mem- 
ory programming. Anda very convenient music search 
function that allows you to find selections or individual 
passages within a selection at the touch of a button. 

But perhaps its most user-friendly feature is the 
$599* price tag. 

The CD-X1 from Yamaha. The others don’t have 
anything like it. 


The 40-pin YM-3511 LSI (Large Scale Integrated 
Redundancy 


: bar “ere “ihe Mose 
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Better Products...at Better Prices! 


52 State St., Montpelier 


Essex Junction 878-5368 South Burlington (K-Mart-Martins Mall) 658-3737 
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Leahy Stresses 
Arms Control 


continued from page 6 
critical that the President 
himself do the negotiating, 
due to what he thinks is the 
ineffectuality of the United 
Nations. Many believe that 
support for the U.S. has 
waned significantly in this 
body. 

“A group of us has 
introduced Senate Resolu- 
tion 283, calling on the 
President to propose bila- 
teral talks with the Soviets 
to ban chemical weapons,” 


he said. “The mission 
undertaken by Vice- 
President Bush (he will 


address the U.N. concerning 
chemical weapons) now is 
far more symbolic than real. 
We’ve gone long past the 
time for symbolism.” 

Leahy rejected__—itthe 
notion of stalling arms talks 
until the presidential elec- 
tion next fall, something in 
which the Soviets have 
appeared to be interested. 
He urged the need for 
Congress and the American 
people to galvanize the 
President into negotiations 
before the heat of cam- 
paigning obfuscates the 
arms control issue. 

“T think if we could get 
such talks going before the 
election, that could be 
critical into locking (any 
future) administration into 
meaningful negotiations,” 
he said. 

The senator cited his 
desire to kill the MX as an 
example of what he thinks 
Congress has to do in order 
to make way for serious 
negotiations during the next 
administration. 

Leahy offered the arms 
control issue as the predi- 
cate in choosing a presiden- 
tial candidate next fall. He 
has already endorsed Walter 
Mondale, attesting to the 
former vice-president’s abi- 
lity to ‘bring together 
groups from the right and 
left necessary. to form a 
coalition for arms control. 

“T don’t question Gary 
Hart’s commitment to arms 
control,”” he said. “I dis- 


agree with Gary on the 
build-down theory; I felt 


that it was an opening to | 


the MX. I think he made a 
mistake on that, (and) | 
hope he realizes that now.” 

The Senator did not 


comment on Rev. Jesse 
Jackson’s arms _ control 
stance. 


At the conclusion of his 
speech, the senator fielded 
an assortment of questions 
from the audience, and at 
one point received thun- 
derous applause for his 
stance on the U.S. covert 
action in Nicaragua. 

“Just as Americans, 
don’t we know that our 
country is far too great and 
far too powerful 
involved in this kind of. 
illegal, sleazy . 
Don’t you think... we ought 
to make it very, very clear 
to the Congress and to the. 
President that... we will not | 
stand for this?” he said. | 

Leahy, who appeared 
on This Week with David 


Brinkley last Sunday, reiter- | 
_ated a major point made on | 


that nationally-televised 
show. He said, “I see us 
substituting a covert action 
for a foreign policy,” in 
Nicaragua. 

The junior senator con- 
cluded his oration with an 
arms control appeal to the 


_ collegiate members of the 


throng. 
“T think that colleges 
and universities of this 
country have one of the 
paramount roles and obliga- 
tions,” he said. “I am 
finding, as I go around 
college campuses, that often 
the people who are most 
knowledgeable... in the area 
of arms control, are on 
those college campuses.” 
-Leahy expressed the 
belief that those who are 
college-educated should 
take advantage of their 
education and exercise what 
he called their ‘‘responsibi- 
lity to their community, 
their state, and their coun- 
try.” e 


Spring Festival 


To Be Held Outside ] 


Continued from page 7 


With the option of 
having local bands, money 
will not be lost in the event 
of rain, according to Gian- 
carlo. National bands would 
require payment in the 
event of bad weather 
regardless of whether they 
played or not. “Doing it 
this way leaves us some 
flexibility,’’ says Meyers. 

Student reaction to the 
new concept of the event 
has been mixed. Sophomore 
Chip Onthank says the 
event should be more parti- 
cipatory. ‘‘There should be 
other things to do than 
simply listen to music and 
get drunk.” 
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“T am really upset with 
the way this new event is 
being handled,’ says senior 
Scott Schulein. “It is a real 
letdown to have bands that 
you can go anywhere to 
hear; part of the excitement 
of past Spring Flings was 
not knowing which big 
national band was coming.” 

Says an anonymous stu- 
dent, ‘This really sucks, 
having a bunch of losers 
from Hunt’s.”’ Ron Carlson, . 
a junior, is more direct 
about his feelings towards 
any Spring event. “‘As far as 
I am concerned, I could 
care 
bands there are; it’s just’ 
another excuse to get 
loaded and blow off work.’s 
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TOM LOOBY 


‘GLORIA STEINEM SPEAKS OUT: In a fifty minute speech at Patrick Gymnasium last 
night, Steinem outlined the five themes of feminism in the 80s. Reproductive freedom, 
democratic families, revalued work, cultural socialization, and sexual violence dominate 
the concerns of Steinem’s current work. Together, these problems demand institutional 
changes through subversive activity, according to Steinem. Describing the recognition of 
modern feminism, Steinem said,‘‘Now we have words like ‘sexual harassment? and 

*displaced homemaker, before it was just called ‘life.’”’ 


Steinem Speaks 


continued from cover 
serenading from under the 
balcony. 

Steinem: It should not 
be stopped but expanded. 
Wouldn’t you like to have 
somebody sing to you from 
under the balcony? Would- 
nt you like the door 
opened for you? I think the 
person with that role in a 
traditional romance is the 
only one person into it. If I 
had the time that I spent 
sitting in a car waiting for 
the man to walk around the 
car and open the door, I 
could have written a novel. 

Cynic: In a university, 
what kind of role can 


- both professors and admin- 


istrators take to raise aware- 
ness about women’s issues 
in general? ' 

Steinem: All the pro- 
cesses that they have to 
administer are opportunities 
for change. We 
women’s studies and Black 
studies, not just in particu- 
lar fields but in the main- 
stream. If we could have a 
course in race- and sex- 
stereotyping that all enter- 
ing students take, they 
would see in which ways we 
have been restricted by 
these kinds. of stereotypes. 
‘+ might help everyone 
including male musicians 

women scientists. We’ve 
Yeached the point now 
where we're ready to 
change the mainstream. 

Cynic: What is your 
attitude about God? You 
discuss the subject when 
writing about your friend- 
ship With Pulitzer prize- 
winning . author Alice 


Dscibe fo 


i (oe 


need- 


Walker. 

Steinem: The main 
point is that we not dictate 
each other’s views about 
God and that we have a 
secular government... My 
own feeling and what is 
mysterious and awesome to 
me is what is it in us that 
causes us to invent God. I 
agree with what 
Walker is saying, which is 
that when we are very 
pressed and under great 
hardship and we need a 
friend, we invent a friend. I 
think it’s awesome in itself 
that people have the power 
and the imagination to do 
that. The kind of God that 
is invented out of power, 
not out of need, is trouble- 
some. It seems that. groups 
in power invent a god that 
looks like them. — 

Cynic: Do you think 
the Reagan administration 
is using religion as a tool for 
re-election? 

Steinem: Definitely yes. 
In a cynical and dangerous 
way. Reagan has said that 
you can’t deal with the 
Soviets because they don’t 
believe in a Christian after- 
life. What kind of statement 
of tolerance is that? That 
means he can’t deal with 
many, if most Americans. 
He’s using God to say 
‘Back to the family, Back 
to the natural order” — an 
order he wants to dictate. 

Cynic: Women Against 
Pornography and yourself 
have protested Calvin Klein 
advertisements, saying that 
they exploit women. How- 
ever, isn’t there a _ big 


Alice . 


difference between Brooke 
Shields in jeans and Linda 
Lovelace, who you discuss 
in your book, in Deep 
Throat? 

Steinem: There is a 
difference between them 
but they are stops along the 
same continuum. I don’t 
feel a need to draw a line 
because we aren’t talking 
about censorship. We’re 
talking about changing the 
culture. 

Cynic: It’s acknow- 
ledged that you’re not a 
Reagan supporter. Which of 
the Democratic presidential 
hopefuls best handles 
women’s issues? 

Steinem: I would have 
supported any of them, 
except Askew. He was the 
only one unacceptable on 
the issues. And I will 
support any of the remain- 
ing three. 

Cynic: But you must 
have a preference? 

Steinem: Mondale, 
because he is a tested quan- 
tity. His character has been 
tested under fire in a way 
that Gary Hart’s has not. 
Perhaps Hart in 10 or 15 
years would be a good can- 
didate. What I have been 
doing is supporting both 
Mondale and Jesse Jackson, 
because I think that though 
Jesse Jackson won’t be pre- 
sident, he is important for 
a different reason. His black 
movement and _ feminist 
movement are similar for 
the fact that a lot of the 
same people are involved. 
Black feminists are very 
active. sd 
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| Interview 


| continued from page 6 


Cynic: The Senate recently voted 84-12 in 
opposition of the Nicaraguan mining. Would you 
attribute this “about face”’ to a shift in policy or 
merely tO an angry reaction to covert CIA- 
sponsored mining? : 

Leahy: Well of course the policy of covert 
action continues. I think this is a reflection of 
the Senate saying, “Look, this is too damn far.” 

_A number of us, myself included, have argued 
that this is one of the logical things that’s going 
to come out of a policy like this. At least I was 
glad to see the Senate state so strongly that the 
United States won’t stand for this sort of 
thing. That’s the kind of message the United 
States should be sending anyway because as I’ve 
said before, we’re too good a country. We’re too 
powerful a country. We’re too great a country to 
be involved in this sort of activity. This is the 
kind of thing that a second-rate nation would 
involve itself in. 

I hope this is a reflection of a change in 
overall attitude on the part of the Senate. I’ve 
been arguing in the minority for a long time that 
we ought to stop this covert action. Maybe 

~ we've picked up a few converts now. 

: Cynic: Do you think there is a possibility for 

long term change? 

Leahy: Well, I think there is a change in 
attitude in some senators as a result. I think 
there are some senators saying, ‘“‘Look we didn’t 
know it was going to go this far. We didn’t know 
this was what you were talking about.” There 
are still a lot of senators who support the action 
down there, but I think we may be picking up a 
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convert here or a convert there, and after all, 
you only need 51, 


Cynic: Until recently, the Reagan Adminis- 


tration did not admit to the mining. Secretary 
Weinberger has denied contingency plans to 
invade El Salvador. 

If the Salvadoran Army falters, will we send 
troops? 

Leahy: The President of course js the only 
one who could answer that exactly, but I feel 
there is a very real danger that we will send 
troops. I introduced a resolution in the Senate 
which stated that American troops could not 
take over the war for El Salvador if El Salvador 
could not handle their own war. That amend- 
ment lost. I feel very frustrated that it lost 
because I’m absolutely convinced~ that the 
possibility exists. I’m absolutely convinced that 
contingency plans are there. I’m absolutely 
convinced that if the President thought that that 
was the way he could win his objectives, he’d go 
ahead and send in American troops. 

Cynic: Was that resolution before the mining 
was exposed? 

Leahy: Yes. 

Cynic: If it was introduced now, do you 
think it would pass? 

Leahy: We had several resolutions which 
were defeated at that time, including one against 


the U.S. being involved in terrorism, one on 


covert action, one on the church women’s case 
and one on sending our forces into E] Salvador. 
Every one would certainly have gotten more 
votes had it been after the mining resolution. I 
don’t know whether they would have passed or 
not. 

Cynic: Bypassing the House, President 
Reagan recently sent $31 million to E] Salvador 
in emergency aid. What is your response? 
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Leahy: Although I don’t agree, I can under- 
stand why the President used this emergency 
powers. Congress was wrestling back and forth 
for the past few weeks and finally recessed 
without voting on it. The Congress should have 
postponed their recess and finished voting on it. 
This is an important issue to the American 
people. I get as much mail on. Central America 
as on any foreign policy issue. We should have 
stayed and settled it. Insofar as we didn’t, a 
golden opportunity was available to the Presi- 
dent to act as he did, and IJ think just about any 
president probably would have. 

Again, I should emphasize this doesn’t mean 
I agree with his policy in Central America. I 
don’t agree with his policy at all. But if the 
Congress is going to leave that kind of vacuum 
we should realize the President is going to step 
into it. 

Cynic: How do you respond to Ambassador 
Kirkpatrick, who has justified our denial of 
World Court jurisdiction by dismissing ‘“‘Nicara- 
gua’s blatant propagandistic purposes.” 

Leahy: It’s baloney. We’re a nation of laws. 
We respect’ laws. We always have. We were 
perfectly willing to use the World Court during 
the Iranian hostage crisis situation. If we were 
willing under those circumstances, why should- 
n’t we be now? If this is a Nicaraguan propagan- 
da ploy then let’s go in and if we feel there isa 
justifiable complaint involving themselves in El 
Salvador, then we should raise that issue at the 
same time as a counter claim. I don’t think the 
United States should ever worry about going 
into a court of law. If we’re doing something 
that we can’t justify, then we should stop it with 
or without a court of law. 

It was a bad mistake. It made us look like a 
second-rate country and we’re not. 5 
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Student Journalists Can Be Responsible 4 


With the coming of spring, college news- 
papers produce, and sometimes suffer from, 
annual spoof issues. Although most of these 
special papers pass without incident into editors’ 
and readers’ memories, some cross the wrong 
extremely, 


line, offend persons 
lawsuits: 


Once a lawsuit is raised, the next question is 
who should pay, the paper itself or the public 
institution from which it receives partial fund- 
ing. The question arose recently in a syndicated 
Kilpatrick column that appeared in 

Tuesday’s Burlington Free Press. 

Kilpatrick writes that it is unfair for a 
college newspaper not to be subject to final 
editorial authority from the university it repre- 

_ sents, and then to expect that same university to 
foot the bill for a lawsuit brought against the 
paper. Kilpatrick cites the University of Minne- 
sota student newspaper’s spoof issue, in which 

satirizing Jesus 


James 


an _ article 


President Elect: 
Posters Necessary 


To the Editor: 

While I agree that the 
barrage of posters that were 
put up for this year’s 
election is hideous (‘‘Politi- 
cians Pollute UVM,” Cynic, 
April 12), I think your 
attitude sucks! To say that 
the S.A. elections are not 
important at all, to say that 
the senate has no impact on 
your life (but for the 
movies — which the senate 
has little, if any, part of), to 
have such a negative atti- 
tude, is to insult your own 
school. The S.A. Senate is 
there for the students, to 
represent their concerns. If 
you have a problem with 
something here at UVM, 
take it to the senate, and 
something will be done 
about it. You are denying 
the importance of having 
student representatives that 
are in a position to do 
something about the prob- 
lems here at the University. 
You are denying something 
which is there for you. 

The election process is 
not a fun one, I’ll be the 
first to tell you that. It is 
hard to reach 8,000 people, 
most of whom don’t know 
what the elections are for. I 
had over 35 _ speaking 
engagements, including fra- 
ternities, sororities, hall 
government meetings, four 
forums, and several clubs. I 
tried to knock on every 
door in the dormitories (24 
of them) as well. The 
posters were there to serve 
as a reminder to the stu- 
dents of what I had said to 
them. And for those stu- 
dents who I never got a 
chance to talk to, the 
posters were there to spark 
curiosity (perhaps) and, yes, 
to get my name out. I did 
not put posters up just so I 
would see my name up, I 
could care less. But when I 
talked to people and they 
said that they had seen my 
posters, they wanted to find 
out more. That was when 
my goal had been achieved. 
It’s funny, Mr. Penrose, you 
get your name printed up 


12, 


EDITORIAL | 


and spark 


Christ caused a 


10,000 times a week for 
people to read. I printed up 
less than 2,000 _ posters. 
Which one of us gets their 
name seen more? I ask you. 

“The sole, despicable 
purpose of repetitious ad- 
vertising is to make you 
remember the candidate’s 
name.” Horse hockey! And 
as to not caring as to why 
people voted for me, I’d 
like to think that it was 
because they thought that 
I’d make the best president. 
If they voted otherwise, at 
least they did vote. 

In the future, I’d like to 
devise some system so as to 
cut down the number of 
posters, and provide an 
easier means for people to 
find out more. Maybe you 
have a couple of ideas about 
that? I’d like to hear them. 


I can’t say as though I agree’ 


with your attitude, because 
it attacks something I feel 
very strongly about: other- 
wise, I wouldn’t have run. I 
will listen to your ideas, Mr. 
Penrose, but not your 
attacks! 
Charles G. Kimbell 
___ S.A. President-elect 


S.A. Concerts on 


Spring Fling Piece 


To the Editor: 

Last week’s disjointed 
Cynic editorial, “The Good 
and Bad of Spring Fling,” 
has compelled us to defend 
S.A. Concerts’ programming 
decisions. | Unfortunately, 
the Cynic editors did a 
superficial job researching 
the issues and alternatives 
facing this year’s concert 
organizers. ‘‘It seems within 
students’ rights to ques- 
tion” why such a prominent 
and powerful medium is 
being used so negligently. 

The Cynic neglects the 
principle reasons behind 
S.A. Concerts’ decision for 


regional talent at this year’s, 


free outdoor spring concert. 
Noise, violence and crowd 
control are all problems 
that have seriously jeopar- 


dized the event’s future. 
The event, for the most 
part, was abandoned as 


logistically unworkable. In 
an attempt to placate the 


————— ee 


$182,000 lawsuit for which, eventually, the 
University had to pay. 

Such a pattern, writes Kilpatrick, encourages 
irresponsibility on the part of student journa- 
lists, whom he variously describes as ‘‘kiddoes,”’ 
“sophomoric,” and “hotheaded infants.” 


The Cynic operates under the same system 
Kilpatrick attacks. Under the circumstances, it 
seems wrong that he calls this type of arrange- 
ment irresponsible. The Cynic is a student-run 
organization. No one tells the Cynic which 
articles to print; nor which ads to run; nor how 
to conduct, its financial business. Throw in the 
fact that there is no journalism department at 
UVM, and the Cynic, bereft of advisors to whom 
it can morally pass the buck, becomes the 
epitome of responsibility. 


Having someone looking over your shoulder, 
telling you which articles are and are not offen- 
sive, and then adhering to that person’s deci- 


administration’s fears, S.A. 
Concerts had to sacrifice 
the excitement that a 
national band could gener- 
ate. With regional artists, we 
will retain a much larger 
control over volume levels, 
discourage people from out- 
side the UVM community 
from trekking to the area 
(past audiences have 
included large uncontroll- 
able contingents from Nor- 
wich, UMO, UNH, UMass, 
etc.), and consequently let 
us better address the vio- 
lence and crowd control 


issues. This ‘“‘bigger the 
better’’ attitude is truly 
dangerous. Any time 


6-8,000 people get together 
to party, control is essen- 
tial. The Gary U.S. Bonds 
Concert that the Cynic 
incorrectly referred to as 
“reasonably in order’’ sent 
dozens to emergency rescue 
for treatment, and forced 
UVM Security into a hand- 
ful of violent confronta- 
tions. 

Ultimately our decision 
for regional talent revolves 
around the flexibility to 
cancel a show at a late date 
with minimal financial loss. 
With no indoor alternatives 
available in the case of rain, 
S.A. Concerts and . IRA 
stand to lose a great deal of 
money. The reality of such 
a situation is illustrated by 
St. Michael’s April 14th 
P-Day, where the main act 
was forced to cancel due to 
inclement weather. What 
the Cynic dismisses as mere 
“feeble excuses’’ are more 
accurately sound concert 
judgments. 

The Cynic is also incor- 
rect when it attributes the 
lack of a second semester 
concert to ‘‘questionable 


concert planning.” The fact 
is with existing schedule 
conflicts no concerts were 
available. S.A. Concerts 
made repeated attempts for 
Elvis Costello, but unfor- 
tunately the Patrick Gym 
was reserved the only date 
available to the performer! 
Similar complications were 
encountered in the pursuit 
of James Taylor and R.E.M. 
These, however, are realities 


As for the issue of who should pay, some 
think a college newspaper should be willing to 
go to court, use its own funds, and, if forced, go 
bankrupt in defending its own case. Others think 
more realistically. They weigh the responsibility 
of producing a paper always with the spectre of 
a university-paid trial hanging over their heads, 
and consider each article’s content before it 


enters the paper. 


when attempting to sign 
bands with fluid plans. 

A. deciding obstacle is 
the fact that S.A. Concerts 
is appropriated only 
$15,000.00 annually. With 
these kinds of resources, 
it is a formidable task to 
attract top name _ bands. 
Granted the Talking Heads 
was a “coup,” but for the 
most part, bands such as 
these are reluctant to per- 
form at a small venue such 
as the University of Ver- 
mont. Burlington is a small 


‘ city which complicates the 


ability to predict concert 
draw. The Montreal area, 
with the 15,000 seat forum, 
is a lucrative alternative to 
bands seeking financial gain 
and exposure. 

With the exception of 
the Talking Heads and the 
Stray Cats, every major 
rock ’n roll concert in 
Burlington has lost money 
this year. We assumed that a 
Hot Tuna/Bobby and the 
Midnights concert would 
sell well 
wrong. 

Considering the budget 
allocated to it, the S.A. 
Concert Bureau has upheld 
a fine tradition of bringing 
top entertainment to UVM. 
In fact, Vermont’s Concert 
Bureau has brought more 
top-name bands to the 
University than most any 
college in New England. 
The standards established 
by productions like the 
Clash, Grateful Dead, and 
Talking Heads are unusually 
high. It is inevitable that we 
will not always be able to 
meet them. 

Mike Meyer 
Mike Giancarlo 


Hackey Sack and 


the Planets in Flux 


To the Editor: 

Mr. Penrose’s article 
“Hackey Sack Is Back”’ in 
the April 12 issue was 
interesting and informative, 
yet he merely skimmed 
the issue of the ‘‘Proverbial 
Ring,”’ which I feel has deep 
primordial meaning. l 
would like to add to Mr. 
Penrose’s comments. 
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sions, does not accomplish much. It may make — 
the student journalist feel responsible, but, in — 
effect, such a practice tells him it is all right to | 
commit a blunder, that it isn’t really his fault. 
Where does the responsibility come in? 


Finally, there is the question of which 
organization, student paper or university, an 
offended party would choose to sue. Because a 
university can always be sued for considerably 
more money than a student newspaper, most 
wouldn’t want to sue a college paper anyway. 


ee: CLLRS 


and we were 


A hackey sack circle is 
obviously a parallel to the 
cycles of time, the rising of 
the sun and the moon and 
the inevitability of change. 
The warmer weather may 
be the cause of the increase 
in hackey sack play, but I 
feel the real reason is- 
because the seasons have 
come full circle, and spring 
is here, the season of 
rejuvenation and rejoicing. 
Good hackey sack players 
are extremely sensitive peo- 
ple who are in tune with the 
changes in the _ universe. 
This is why they stand in 
circles of celebration 
around campus. They kick 
the bean-filled sphere in the 
air to symbolize the planets 
in flux and to prevent 
insensitive people from 
coming around and asking a 
lot of dumb questions. 

L.L. Butler 


Stafford Protestors 
Misrepresented 


To the Editor: 
Bruce Axten’s letter 
(Stafford Protester’s Have 
Distorted Ideas, April 12) | 
confuses the issue by basing 
his case on a quote obvious- 
ly taken out of context. | 
Chalmers, in his April 5 
article, never denied 
‘“Yesponsibility’”’ for being 
arrested nor did he imply 
that he was being arrested 
for anything but trespass- 
ing. To virtually any literate 
reader, the sentence which 
Axten so severely miscon- 
strued was obviously 
describing the _ historical 
roots behind the arrest, not 
the charge given at the time 
of the arrest. : 
Axten’s letter was also 
extremely ethnocentric and 
further demonstrated his 
total lack of knowledge not 
only of the form of protest, 
but of the issue being 
protested. 
If you disagree with the 
form of protest, Mr. Axten, 
please do write about ee 
but not in a petty attack by | 
misrepresenting what others | 
say. And one more thing, | 
jo find out what the | 
orotest was about, O.K.? 
Jonathan Taylor _ 


COMMENTARY 
Mock Trial: U.S. vs. Nicaragua 


By ROB STEINBERG 

It is often said that the university is a 
microcosm of the merits and shortcomings of 
society at large. Prevailing fashion trends, work 
-yalues and leisure habits here at UVM seem to 
attest to that view. But there are times when the 
“student world must deviate from the patterns set 
py its established role model and serve as an 
example in the struggle for a better society. 

On April 8, the Reagan administration 
announced that it would not accept World Court 
jurisdiction in disputes concerning Central 


violating international law for its role in super- 
vising the mining of three of Nicaragua’s harbors 
by contra guerrillas. In addition to frustrating 
the Sandinistas’ hope for a legal end to the CIA’s 
covert operations against their government, 
upsetting allies, and alienating former supporters 
of Reagan’s Central American policy, this retreat 
from The Hague has prompted UVM students 
and faculty to take action. 

Outraged by this disregard for internation 
justice, several students and faculty members 
have decided to stage’'a mock trial — ‘U.S. vs. 


guilty for its sponsorship of covert activities 
against the Sandinista government? You can 
judge for yourself. 

The event will take place on May 1 at the 
Billings North Lounge, 2-4 p.m. and will precede 
a protest rally focused on recent developments 
in Central America. This attempt to administer 
world justice — if only by example — is intended 
to lure students and faculty into an active 
portrayal of the U.S.-Nicaraguan conflict. 
Students who are interested in participating in 
the mock trial should contact members of the 


America until 1986. This move, described by 
officials as a “‘litigation tactic,’ confirmed to 
many onlookers that the United States was 


Abortion Kills 


By SARA J. WITHEROW 
Americans over the past 
few decades have become 
more vocal in speaking out 
against what they believe to 
be injustices practiced by 
society and/or the govern- 
ment. From Vietnam to El 
Salvador and Lebanon, 
American voices have been 
heard on behalf of those 
foreigners who could not 
speak. In a society so vocal 
against inhumane practices, 
it is surprising to note that 
one very large group in the 
United States (1.5 million!) 
is suffering unbelievable 
massacre through mutila- 
tion, suffocation, and burn- 
ing. This group cannot 
speak out for itself, and 
many Americans will justify 
their death. 


“T will give no deadly 
medicine to anyone if 
asked, nor suggest such 
counsel, and in like manner, 

I will not give a woman 
a pessary to produce abor- 
tion.” —Hippocratic Oath 

-Non-therapeutic abor- 
tion (not because of health 
problems) has become the 
second most common sur- 
gery, with the United States 
aborting over 1.5 million 
babies per year. That’s one 
abortion for every two live 
births! The five most com- 
mon abortion techniques 
are: Dilation and Curettase, 
Suction Curettase, Salt Poi- 
soning, Hysterectomy or 
Caesarean Section, and 
Prostaslandin Chemical 
Abortion. The first two 
techniques mutilate the 
fetus, the third burns the 
fetus, and the last two cause 
premature births which are 
followed by neglect or 
suffocation. A few forms of 
contraceptives also cause an 
| abortion of the fetus (IUD, 
baer wary pill, and the 
Mini pill’). All of these 
niques cause unnatural 
tah to the fetus by either 
| invading his environment or 
removing him from the 
_ | Womb, 
Le _ Webster’s Dictionary 
| defines birth as “the occa- 
_ Sion of an individual’s com- 
Ls ‘ie ing into life” or “origin.” 
ws |. pal fetus comes into life in 
° mother’ $s womb at con- 
| exe u0n, and then for 
oximately nine months 
oe stages of 


maturation that will even- 
tually enable him to leave 
the protective uterus. The 
baby’s heart starts beating 
at 14-28 days, and by day 
30 every organ has started 
to form, and by 48 days his 
brain waves can be read. 
This maturing fetus has all 
the genetic packaging of a 
human being, but yet why 
aren’t we giving him the 
rights that all humans in our 
society have? 

A major argument on 
the side of* abortion is that 
“women have the right to 


do what they want to their 


own bodies.” I agree, but 
when it comes in violation 
to other ‘‘bodies” that 
statement no longer applies. 
Our Constitution gives us 
the right to “‘life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happi- 
ness”? but when we violate 
another’s rights the law is 
broken. Pregnant women 
have those same rights and 
their “‘pursuit of happiness” 
is being allowed to override 
the fetus’ right to life. It is 
sad that our society allows 
the mother to exterminate 
the fetus while crying out 
against child neglect or 
abuse. A newborn relies on 
his motker’s protecvive cus- 
tody as the fetus also relies 
on the mother’s protective 
womb. If a mother left a 
newborn by itself without 
her nurturing, the child’s 
imminent death would be 
blamed on the mother by 
society’s principles of right 
and wrong. So how can we 
justify removing the fetus 
from the mother’s protec- 
tive womb as anything short 
of murder? 

Who has the right to 
end another’s life? The 
maturing baby has the right 
to be given the chance for 
life even if society claims 
that he wouldn’t have a 
“quality” life. No form of 
abortion can be justified, 
even in the extreme cases of 
rare or birth defects. Mur- 
der is murder — it is black 
and white; we have made it 
easier by changing the 
terms. A great injustice is 
occurring in the world 
today, but many are pre- 
tending it doesn’t exist. 
Open your ears and listen 
to those unheard voices. « 


Sara J. Witherow, U VM senior 
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to reach trial. 


Nicaragua at the World Court’? — of the case 
that the Reagan Administration will never allow 
Is the Reagan Administration 


Webb House at 862-4844. Let’s set an example! « 


Robert Steinberg, UVM senior, sponsor of May Day. 


CD is Appropriate 
and Necessary 


By DAVID WEINSTEIN 

Exactly at that moment 
when we have begun to 
suspect that our political 
structure is fossilized, and 
that the noise of change — 
however scary — may be 
necessary, a cry rises for 
“law and order.” Such a 
moment becomes a crucial 
test of whether the society 
will. sink to a _ spurious 
eet or leap to its own 

freshening. 
—Howard Zinn, from 
Disobedience and 
Democracy 


We have reached such a 
moment in the United 
States regarding our Central 
American policy, and the 
cry for-law and order has 
risen, manifested in Bruce 


Axten’s letter to the editor - 


of April 12. 

Axten suggests that 
“our system was built to 
allow we, the citizens, to 
change it from within,” and 
therefore we should not 
perform acts of civil dis- 
obedience under any cir- 
cumstances. It is true that 
we have many political 
freedoms not allowed in 
some countries, but to state 
that we have the ability to 
change the system from 
within while still complying 
with its structure is ex- 
tremely simplistic and poli- 
tically naive. 

In the November 1982 
election Robert Stafford 
barely squeaked by with 52 
percent of the vote, yet he 
has interpreted this victory 
to be a mandate —’‘a show 
of supposedly unanimous 
support. He has not at all 
incorporated the views of 
many Vermont voters in his 
Central American policy. In 
fact, he very well. may be 
ignoring the majority itself, 
since 15 of the 16 Ver- 
mont towns that voted ona 
resolution to end economic 
and military aid to El 
Salvador passed such resolu- 
tions, and a 1983 statewide 
poll showed that 68 percent 
of the people agreed that 
the U.S. ‘should halt all 
military aid to that country. 
But Stafford didn’t listen. 

In an attempt to influ- 
ence the Senator’s position 
we have called or written 


- his offices countless times. 


Many Vermont visitors to 
Central America have had 
private meetings with the 
senator to describe what 


they saw — the destructive: 


effects of our foreign 
policy. But Stafford didn’t 
listen. ‘He actually stopped 
responding to many of us, 
so we began to send our 


' letters registered. We urged 


the senator to hold a public 
meeting to discuss his poli- 
cies with his constituents, 
but he refused to meet with 
us. (By this time Senator 
Leahy and Congressperson 
Jeffords had already grant- 
ed several public meetings 
on the issue of U.S. foreign 
policy towards Central 
America.) 

In his letter, Axten 
retorted that. Stafford 
“graciously extended an 
invitation to meet with a 
small group of the protes- 
ters...,’’ but this is not what 
we are asking at all. We 
want the senator to be 
responsive to his consti- 
tuents; to hold a_ public 
meeting in the spirit of 
democratic citizen partici- 
pation in which all Vermont 
residents (be they for, 
against or undecided on his 
policies) could voice their 
opinions. Of course he has 
refused. Ironically, these are 
the actions of an elected 
official trying to ‘“‘restore 


democracy” in Central 
America. 
Sometimes you just 


can’t wait for the next 
election to roll around 
before trying to institute 
change (Stafford’s seat isn’t 
up for another four and a 
half years). After utilizing 
all of the conventional 
channels of citizen input 
(limited as they are) to 
no avail, we are left with no 
options except passive 
acceptance of policies that 
we consider immoral or 
performing acts of civil 
disobedience. 

Stafford’s policies are 
deadly. They are, in our 
eyes, both illegal and im- 
moral. The question then 
arises, is it intrinsically 
wrong to break a law to 
protest immoral policies? I 
find it somewhat of a 
distortion of values on Mr. 


Axten’s behalf if he truly 
believes that non-violent 
trespassing is. an “‘irrespon- 
sible’ form of protesting {| 
Stafford’s voting record on 

a foreign policy that has 

killed over 50,000 people 

(most of whom were civi- 

lians) in Nicaragua and El 
Salvador in the past five 

years. What then, Mr. 

Axten, is the value of any 

political freedom if we 

don’t use it as a means 

towards moral freedom? 

The power of civil dis- 
obedience must not be 
overlooked, either. An un- 
precedented amount of dis- 
cussion has arisen from 
the action at Senator Staf- 
ford’s office, including 
Axten’s letter and _ this 
commentary. The effective-- 
ness of CE (and all forms 
of public non-violent pro- 
test) on a national scale is 
reflected in a _ National 
Security Council document 
that stated that the Reagan 
administration . “‘continues 
to have serious difficulties | 
with U.S. public opinion, 
which jeopardizes our 
ability to stay the course (in © 
Central America).”’ 

Lastly, if Mr. Axten 
truly disagrees with Staf- 
ford’s policies on - Central 
America (as he alluded to in 
his letter), then I find 
his harsh criticism of the 
CD action even more per- 
plexing. By not taking 
action (even if that means 
breaking the law) against 
those policies that you 
don’t agree with, you end 
up supporting them for ali 
intents and purposes. Then 
you too become responsible 
for all of the U.S.-sponsored 
murders in Central America, 
because it’s your represen- 
tative voting to allocate 
your money to maintain 
those policies supposedly in 
your interest. In a democra- 
tic society, those who fun- 
damentally disagree, but 
refuse to stand up and be 
heard, are one of\ the 
greatest obstacles to reforms 


David Weinstein, a 1983 UVM gra- 
duate, head T.A, of the Environmen- 
tal Studies Program, 
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Herbie Mann: 


By JOHN ELMORE, JR. 

“It’s a feeling,’ said Clarence 
Banks, “‘and it always feels good.” 
Speaking about jazz, the trom- 
bonist shared the sentiments of a 
crowded Memorial Auditorium at 
Friday night’s Count-less Count 
Basie concert. 

Jazz flutist Herbie Mann com- 
plemented the 17-piece Basie 
Orchestra in what proved a strong 
performance despite the absence of 
the ailing Count. Starting the 
evening with the upbeat “Shining 
Stocking” the orchestra  trans- 
formed an unusually sedate audi- 
ence into a toe-tapping group of 
enthusiasts. The metamorphosis 
seemed appropriate. The waking of 
dormant feet to the epitome of big 
band blues must qualify to some as 
a spring rite. 

Saxophonist Eric Dixon 
adopted the role of spokesman and 
introduced — though not always 
clearly — the solos. The _short- 
spoken Dixon talked to his listeners 
much more with his saxophone in 
‘““A Warm Breeze.’’ Other solos also 
highlighted the concert. Bob 
Somer’s flugel horn in ‘‘There’ll 
Never Be Another You”’ rivaled the 
playing of hornist Chuck Mangione 
and saxophonist Chris Wood’s notes 

- moved like stones skipped on water 


in his own blues composition, “‘You . 


Can’t Win None of ’Em.”’ 


Performances of classics such as ~ 


Duke Ellington’s ‘‘Things Ain’t 
What They Used To Be’’ and pieces 
such as “‘Jumpin’ at the Woodside” 
and “C.C. Rider”® added a familiar 
core to the concert. 

Herbie Mann garnished the 
evening with a sound not expected 


In 


HERBIE MANN: Despite the absence of an ailing Count Basie, the jazz 
flutist delivered a solid performance at Memorial Auditorium Friday night. 


for the Count 


JOHN 


WORTHINGTON 


but pleasantly fitting in Basie’s 
Orchestra. Playing all but one piece ~ 
with the rhythm section that 
included the electric Cleveland 
Eaton on bass, Mann gyrated his 
tall body in front of the micro- 
phone and played an impressive 
flute. Mann created an effective 
dialogue with the piano, bass, and’ 
drum. 

The flutist is most famous: for 
his classic album entitled Herbie 
Mann at the Village Gate and has 
since become one of the household 
names of jazz. With the likes of 
Frank West and Sam Most, Mann 
entered the flute as a solo instru- 
ment into the jazz realm during the 
50s. 

When asked how he liked: 
playing with Basie’s Orchestra, 
Mann replied, “‘If it was up to me, 
I’d do it all the time.”’ 

In one sense, the influence of 


_ Count Basie could still be felt in the 


strength of the band Friday night. 
The Count has been known 
throughout his career for picking 
and developing exceptional -musi- 
cians. From the great Lester Young” 
— a seminal tenor saxophonist from 
the Kansas City days of the ’30’s — 
to the ‘all American rhythm 
section” of drummer Papa Joe 
Jones, bassist Walter Page, and 


present guitarist Freddie Green, 
Friday night’s concert indicates 
that the Count hasn’t lost his ear 
for talent. 

On the contrary, Basie’s orches- 
tra holds the talent of young as well 
as older members. One expects that 
the jazz immortal will spark a few: 
more immortals before he’s done 
playing the ‘‘Rust Dusty Blues.” © 


Safari 900’s Art in Action 


By ERIC LIPTON 

Art in Action. 

‘What are you smiling 
about, you murderer! You, 
think it’s funny, you think 
it’s funny?” . 

Ripped across ‘the stage, 
a seemingly real gun pressed 
against my temple, I was 
confronted. Not as a specta- 
tor or outsider, but as a 
participant, captured, 
uneasy, and most of all, 
uncomfortable. 

This uneasiness was 
transferred into thought, as 
I was force fed the violence 
and insanity of the colors, 
images, and sounds around 
me. I had been a participant 
in a new art form. There 
was no escape. I had been 
taken prisoner by Safari 
500. 

Safari 500 is a new 


majority of the 


cal and social issues, Safari 


TAKE SAENR 500 


In Safari 500’s last two 


eater 


ARTWORK OF SAFARI 500: Burlington’s newly-formed, controversial, performance art group. 
The 


all of the contestants had 
missed the correct answer, a 
gun was dropped on the 
table, and they were in- 
structed to dispose of their 
opposition. Most of the ; 
Main Street crowd reacted 
with laughter, not exactly 
what Safari 500 was looking 
for, but laughter is a ner- 
vous reaction. Humor was 
obviously being used as a 
device to stimulate the 
minds of the audience. 


However, Safari 500 has 
yet to reach its full poten- 
tial. The Main Street Dance 
Theatre presentation 
encountered several prob- 
lems. Many in the audience 
sat back questioning the 
value of the performance. 
“The show didn’t come out- 
though. We will improve.” 

Potential exists, an 


Burlington group made up 
of six artists. Forcing the 
audience to go beyond the 
level of mindless absorption 
of repetitive conformist and 
escapist ideas, they offer a 
unique and interesting alter- 
native of audience partici- 
pation. 

“Art,’’ according to 
group member Clark Rus- 
sell, ‘‘is often used as an 
escape. Safari 500 is differ- 
ent; we are attempting 
to broaden the threshold of 
imagination.” 
the way we wanted it to,” 
Russell said. ‘You learn 
through your’ mistakes, 
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-ing People Magazine, 


American public has quick- 
ly lost its spontaneity, read- 


and 
USA Today, listening to 
Michael Jackson and The 
Police, watching E.T. and 
The A-Team, ready always 
to absorb popular concep- 
tions, Personal opinions are 
suppressed, and the major- 


ity is satisfied with apathy | 


and conformity. Safari 500 


is directed toward this 
crowd. 
Imagination is not 


oppressed, but encouraged. 
Individual participation is 
not hindered, but required. 
Focusing on current politi- 


500 has attempted to take 
hold of the disinterested, 
threatening them, and moti- 
vating their interest into 
action. 

“We give insights, not 
just pure politics,” ex- 
plained Russell. ‘People 
who are politically active 
know what they need. We 
want to grab the apathetic, 
broadening their base of 
interest.”’ 

Beauty. as they see it is 
not the only form of art. 


An object must not only 


satisfy the audience, but 
confront them, deflecting 
diverse opinions. 


performances at Main Street 
Dance Theatre and Burling- 
ton College, humor was 
blended with hypocrisy as 
they .satirized the _ institu- 
tion of game shows, asking 
Central America and totali- 
tarian regime trivia with 
prizes including an_ all- 
expense paid trip to Nicara- 
gua. 

Focusing on the game 
show The Price Is Right, 
each member of the audi- 
ence wore a tag displaying 
their social security num- 
ber. 

Several were called up 
to participate. At one point 
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ideology. has been _ estab- 
lished and now only fine 
tuning is needed. The future 
seems bright for Safari 500, 
with many events planned 
for this summer. 
“Anyone with an idea 1s 
welcome to approach us, We 
are the vanguard, but we are 
open to suggestions,” Rus- 
sell said. Open actors, open 
minds, established to end 
“status quo deflectionism.’ 
In a society where few risk 
exposing their unconven- 
tional beliefs, more ‘real’ 
artists are needed. Self- 
expression must be encour ~ 
aged, not depressed. e 


balls 


te | 


sen 


Arts League Displays 
‘Developing Talent 


eee by 
student photography service 


By BILL PENROSE 

Does everybody know 
where the Student Arts 
League display room _ is? 
Hands, please. That many, 
huh? Since you two have 
probably already seen the 
Student Photo Service 
exhibit, running through 
Friday, I'll tell the rest of 
you where it is and why 
you should check it out. 

If you can find Williams 
Hall, you can find the 
§.A.L. room. Even the most 


directionless freshmen have 


hopefully located Williams 
by now. As you _ pass 
through the main entrance, 
turn left. On the wall to 
your left is a bright red 
arch, guarding this sanc- 
tuary for those who think 
they know what art is. 
Come in, don’t be shy. Art 
students don’t bite, unless 
you forget to stroke them. 

_ Two color photos by 
Bill Kellner adorn the wall 
left of the door. I have a 
hunch they were not taken 
in Vermont. One is a 
close-up of a spiny cactus; 
the other captures an im- 
pressive natural rock forma- 
tion. Generally nature pics 
(you know, butterflies on 
branches and dewdrops on 
blossoms type stuff) don’t 
do much for me, but these 
two I like. The colors, 

- @specially in the cactus 
Photo, and the subject 
matter’s foreignness. give 
them strong appeal. 

_ Moving _counterclock- 
wise, we encounter three 
shots by ace Cynic shutter- 
brain Glenn Russell. He 
knows what makes a good 


picture, or ought to. With 


| this group, he has some 
_ explaining to do, because all 
_ I see is some goofball with a 
{camera behaving oddly. No 


2 VER, 


_ 


doubt these are technically 
excellent photos, but like 
most students, I don’t know 


an F-stop from a bus stop. . 


Consequently I look for 
beauty, mystery, interesting 
faces and angles. I look at 
these shots and wonder who 
pays for his film. 


Two intriguingly geo- 
metric photographs by 
Todd Wulfson caught my 
eye. He apparently seeks 
symmetry in the world, 
and he has captured it 
nicely. A third, depicting 
two cops with a German 


Shepherd, leaves me won- 


dering. Perhaps the viewer is 


supposed to include their) 


reactions to the subject. 
Speaking for myself, I wish 
he’d caught the dog chew- 
ing on the cop’s pant leg. 
But that’s just my personal 
taste, or lack of it. 

The next photographer 
taking up wall space is 
Jennifer Wayne. To resur- 
rect an old joke, if someone 
asked me why they hung 
these pictures, my reply 
would be, ‘‘Because they 
couldn’t find the photo- 
grapher.”’ Maybe there are 
layers of meaning buried in 
a shot of a number painted 
on a concrete wall, but I’m 
too lazy to dig them up. 
Her subjects are static and 
lack depth. They remind 
this viewer of those little 
poems in Rolling Stone. 


Fortunately Glenn 
Eagleson’s pictures are up 
next. His work conveys 
mystery, depth and obvious 
skill, both with a camera 
and in the darkroom. At 
first glance, one may not 
comprehend what he is 
doing here, but they are 
interesting enough to make 
one wonder. Questions arise 
when appraising these 
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-vividly the pictures 


photos. Not too many ques- 
tions can be asked about a 
rope hanging off a dock. 

_ At this point memory 
fails me. When I went to 
look over the display for 
the final time, so I could 
write down some reactions, 
the door was locked. I recall 
and 
photographers on the south 
side of the room, but only a 
few from the north side 
come to mind. Guess the 
photographic memory isn’t 
fully developed yet. 

Several shots of a lovely 
model wearing a veil are 
done in high-fashion Vogue 
magazine style. In one, she 
disappears behind a wall, 
leaving only a_ shapely, 


stockinged calf and foot 
adorned in a black, spiked 
heel CFM shoe, beckoning. 
The viewer wants to know 
more about her, though 
you’re pretty sure she isn’t 
wearing Underalls. 


The photos by Lisa 
Moore are also quite strik- 
ing. One in particular stands 
out. It shows a lighted hall 
and doorway, as seen from 
down a-_ ramp. _ Super- 
imposed on this background 
is a lamp hanging from a 
chain, upside down. The 
effect is nicely disorienting, 
creating a profound three- 
dimensionality that pulls 
the viewer in. Her other 
work is equally’ eye- 
catching. 


The Student Photo Ser- 
vice display features a 
variety of styles and sub- 
jects. Some are more 
memorable than others, 
though all the prints are of 
excellent quality. You 
might not like everything 
you see, but the exposure 
will do you good. 


The Student Appointments 
: Committee 


is now accepting applications for over| 


forty positions in various organiza- 
tions here at UVM: everything from 
the Board of Trustees to the Lane 
Series. Please apply at the S.A. office in 
Billings if you are interested in getting 
involved. 
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THE ONLY 


BEVERAGE 
WAREHOUSE 


IS IN WINOOSKI 
Lowest Prices Largest Selection 


A Vt. State Liquor Agency 
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PREPARATION COURSE FOR THE 


JUNE 18 LSAT 


CLASSES STARTING: WEEK OF APRIL 22% 


e Permanent Centers open 
days, evenings and 
weekends. 

@ Low hourly cost. Dedicated 
full-time staff. 

@ Complete TEST-N-TAPE® 
facilities for review of 
Class lessons and supple- 
mentary materials. 

@ Classes taught by skilled 


instructors. 


© Opportunity to make up 
missed lessons. . 


@ Voluminous home-study 
materials constantly 
updated by researchers 
expert in their field. 


© Opportunity to transfer to 
and continue study at any 
of our over 115 centers. 


(802) 655-3300 


20 W. Canal Street 
The Woolen Mill 


TEST PREPARATION SPECIALISTS SINCE 1938 wi ki, Vermont 
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CBE a ca ote seta a lad a la a eae aaa es aaa Da 


Sa a OO a Op 


April 24-26 from 10am-2pm 
iL Sands shel 


THIS IS YOUR LAST 
CHANCE TO ORDER 


A 1984 


The yearbook iS available i in limited suport so order 
your yearbook now and remember the good times. 


TOMORROW ONLY... 


SALE! 


UNBELIEVABLE SAVINGS 
50%-70% OFF 


» Luggage & Leather Goods « 
Garment Bags$30 


$100 


$64.95 Travel Bags 
$74.95 Sport Bags 
Brief Cases 


$110 


+Walki Ing & Personal Stereos~ 


AM/FM Stereo with Cassette 


$159 


$21 
$24 
529 


Player & Recorder 


$59 


$49.95 Walking Stereo/Cassette $23 
Player with Headphones 

$19.95 Mini Soeaker System $9 
For Walking Stereos 

$19.95 Stereo Headphones S5... 


*AND MUCH MORE!* 


Friday April 20th Billings 
Sponsored By The U.V.M. Rugby Club 
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The Latest Style | 


By LISA MOORE 
My Everchanging Moods, 
The Style Council, Geffen 
Records. 

My Everchanging Moods 
may be the latest ‘“‘Style”’ 
(Council), but it is not the 
latest fashion. Rather, it is 
an uplifting, yet soothing, 
departure from the prosely- 
tizing of many British bands 
today. The problems of 
society are easy to identify 
and make a catchy chorus, 
but it is the solutions that 
do not offer themselves so 
readily. Paul Weller does 
not know, or pretend to 
know, the answers, but My 
Everchanging Moods and his 
formation of the Style 
Council are his attempts to 
find them. 

The name Paul Weller 
may sound familiar to you. 
The leader of the now- 
defunct Jam, Weller has 
been a name to be reckoned 
with in the music business 
for almost a decade. He 
showed up in NME’s 1983 
reader’s poll in both the 
“Creep of the Year” and 
“Most Wonderful Human 
Being”’ categories. Well, you 
can please some of the 
people some of the time... 

Weller’s new direction 


ealn -~1) my ; 
Yaveis Gia roaas. Ene Sr yie 


Re 


Council goes past the Mod . 


sound of The Jam _ to 
rhythm and blues, the foun- 
dation of all rock and roll. 
My Everchanging Moods, 
produced by Weller and 
Peter Wilson, is available in 
Europe as Cafe Bleu, It is 


difficult to decide which - 


title is more appropriate: 
Weller presents his mood 
changes in a format that is 
definitely blues-based. 
Much of this R&B sound 
stems from Mick Talbot 
(formerly of Dexy’s Mid- 
night Runners), who, with 
his Hammond organ, com- 
poses the other half of the 
Style Council. 

The opening and closing 
cuts of side one, along with 
“You’re the Best Thing,” 
make this album more than 
worthwhile. The title track 
and most obvious hit, ‘“My 
Everchanging Moods” is 
nothing short of fantastic, 
capturing at once ‘‘The cool 
before the warm/The calm 
after the storm.” It is built 
around Weller’s guitar riff, 
one of the catchiest going, 


‘and has you on your feet 


after the opening notes, It 
buoys you with its effer- 
vescence and is not recom- 
mended for Walkman listen- 
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ing in the library. 
‘““A Solid Bond in Your 


Heart”’ sums up the purpose | — 
of Weller’ and the Style | — 


Council in its opening verse: 
“Feel 
explain/At least not in 
words that are plain.../But 


Til try to do my best to hit | 


you where it counts./I just — 
want to build up —a solid 
bond in your heart.”’ This 
cut, along with “You're the 
Best’ Thing,” is just as 
contagious, though not as 
effusive, as the title track. 


Side one has two instru- — 


mental tracks that would 
please the palate of any 
dyed-in-the-wool blues con- 


noisseur. The bluesy ballad — 


“The Paris Match,” (sung 
by Tracey Thorn), verges on 
the trite, but conjures up 
such, romantically hazy 
images like sitting in a cafe 
on the Left Bank. It’s hard 
to condemn. 


The glaring, almost 
embarrassing flaw of this 
album is “A Gospel.” The 
lyrics say. @..JOt_ aaa 
cocaine culture that. offers 
no fight/Drugged from 


birth, drugged to death/The | 
common excuse is {ust — 
being yourself’ ”’ — but the © 
packaging is ludicrous. Wel- — 


ler’s pathetic attempt at a 


‘rap song (sung by someone 


else, thank God) is utter 
torture to listen to. While 
youre at it, skip “Strength 
of Your Nature,” as well. 
The liner notes tell you to 
make up your own lyrics, 
but I> never felt very in- 
clined to. do so. The album 
finishes in a relatively satis- 
fying way but lacks some of 
the savoir-faire of side one. 


Jam fans who turn to 
The Style Council with the 


hope of finding more Mod ie 


anthems may be disappoint- 
ed. The vocals are there, but 
the emphasis has changed. 
Weller channels the buoy- 
ancy and passion of his 
earlier Jam days into un- 
charted waters to find 
answers to the questiogal he 
was asking. 


The Jam was the perfect 
vehicle to ask the questions, 
but a more basic, roots- 


oriented sound is needed — 


for the answers. That sound 
is The Style Council. My 
Everchanging Moods comes 
highly recommended, and — 
who ~knows? Former Jam — 
fans just might enjoy 4 


change of ‘‘Style.” Le” 


is a word I cant 
| 
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By BILL MULLINS 

The Gladiators, led by 
singer-songwriter Albert 
Griffiths, have been playing 
and recording together since 
the mid-60s. They are one 
of the few Jamaican bands 


_who still play in the classic 


roots-reggae style estab- 
lished by such bands as the 
Melodians and the original 
Wailers. 


Griffiths described his 
singing style as ‘‘very 
vicious” and, indeed, he is 
one of the most forceful 
and compelling vocalists in 
reggae today. “‘A real reggae 
singer ha fe be forceful. 
Gladiators is some strong 
people, know wha I mean, 


. determined,”’ he said. 


_ Griffiths and his band 
got a chance to show off 
some of that determination 
at Hunt’s on Sunday night. 
Despite a rather late start 
and some technical prob- 
lems, the band turned in a 


‘potent set that had much of 


the crowd ~ spellbound 
throughout its entirety. 


The opening number, 
“Can’t Stop Righteous- 
ness,” set the hypnotic 


‘groove as the band pro- 


ceeded to work their way 
through a number of hard- 
hitting originals spanning 
their 20-year history. Aud- 
rey Taylor’s economical 
keyboard work — supple- 
mented the infectious drive 
of the music, much of 
which was laced with rivet- 
ing dub effects expertly 
supplied by engineer Tony 
Wilson. 


On tunes like ‘Don’t 
Give Up the Fight” and 
“Rocking Vibration” (from 
their 1983 Tour EP), bassist 
Arlic Forbes laid down a 
massive bottom over which 
drummer Winston Cartey 
fired syncopated rounds of 
echo-laden snare drum 
shots. 


Griffiths is a wonder- 
fully animated performer, 
his engaging stage presence 
was thoroughly enjoyable. 


His distinctive voice was in 
fine form, especially on Bob 
Marley’s “Stand Alone”’ and 
the title track of their 
Symbol of Reality LP (on 
the Nighthawk Label). The 
soaring harmony vocals, 
supplied by Mellow and 
rhythm: guitarist Gallimore 
Sutherland, were equally 
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| Hail the Conquering Gladiators 


“TODD WULFS 


THE GLADIATORS: “Commitment to the essential spirituality of reggae makes their music both 


earthy and uplifting.”’ 


impressive. As the evening 
wore on, the atmosphere 
became progressively intoxi- 
cating. The ecstatic finale (a 
medley of Marley’s “War” 


had half of the audience 
onstage and the other half 
entranced on the dance 
floor. 


The Gladiators’ commit- 


uality of reggae makes their 
music both earthy and 
uplifting. Their next LP 
Serious Thing, will be out 
soon and should be worth 


and “Get Up, Stand Up”) ment to the essential spirit- checking out. © ” 
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Friday April 20th 5-7:30 
Nancy Beaven 
Friday April 27th 5-7:30 
Mark Ransom, Tom Freiheit 


655-9081 
36 Main Street « Winooski 


Brunch 


serving 11:00 AM 
to 3:30 PM 
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START SAILBOARDING NOW. 


DRY SUITS 


A DRYSVIT WILL GET ‘You 
SAILING EARLY AND KEEP YoU WARM. 


EXTEND YOUR SEASON !N COMFORT ! 


WAE Marine /£03 


We have just about 
every kind of 


tire or wheel 
you could need. 


152 Riverside Ave. 864-7759 


RIVER DL Nt 
BURLINGTON, VT 


Serving till 10 PM weeknights 11 PM weekends 
Delivery-Starts at Noon 


CALL 862-1017 


i This coupon good for 2 
cans of Coke with any 2 i 
| __ item large thin crust pizza. 4 
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1 This coupon good for 2 
cans of Coke with any 2 
i item large sicilian pizza. 


Joe Jackson 
Swings Again 


A&M SPSOOO 


Body and Soul 


JOE JACKSON 


By MATT ZINN 
Throughout Joe Jackson’s career each successive ~ 
album has expanded over the previous one. Body and 
Soul, his latest effort, is no exception. It is expanded in 
both musical and audio terms. In fact, Body and Soul is 
an exceptional sounding record. It is digitally recorded 
and mastered and, in Jackson’s attempt to depart from 
the modern sound, this album was recorded in an old 
stone and wood lodge with superior acoustics. 


The album’s first cut is called “The Verdict,” a 
powerful sounding tune prompted by the movie starring 
Paul Newman. It is followed by ‘‘Cha Cha Loco,” a 
festive, Latin-influenced song featuring solid percussion. 
Its rhythm is similar to that found on several Night and 
Day tracks. 

The single ‘““You Can’t Get What You Want (Till 
You Know What You Want)” is a bright, catchy pop 
song complete with a funky horn section and a magnifi- 
cant solo by guitarist Vinnie Zummo:! “‘Go For It,” the 
final track on the first side, is the solitary number that 
doesn’t quite work. It is an optimistic tune but the 
lyrics are simply lacking. Jackson sings, ‘“‘Think of Babe 
Ruth and you think of hot dogs and beer, but if he can 
hit a home run so can you...” 


Jackson starts off the second side with “‘Loisaida,” 
an introverted and intriguing slow melody that could: 
have been part of his Mike’s Murder soundtrack released 
last year. It, is nicely done and reminds me of something 
from Mark Knopfler’s Local Hero project. But I’m 
saving the best for last. “‘Be My Number Two’”’ is the 
album’s finest cut. It is pure and simple Joe Jack- 
son. A compelling romantic tune, “Be My Number 
Two” swells with emotion and climaxes with a thunder- 
ing finish. ‘Heart and Ice” follows and is the ideal way 
to end this album. It starts off slow, then builds up with 
the entrance of additional instruments and ends leaving 
you feeling good about this album. 

Body and Soul is another triumph for Joe Jackson. 
He is setting an example for pop musicians; he is matur- 
ing and expanding yet consistently releasing solid 
albums. e 


Lee’s Chinese: 
Restaurant 


A New Chinese 
Restaurant 


Cantonese, Szechuan & Polynesian Cuisine 


LUNCHEON SPECIALS 
EXOTIC DRINKS 
* TAKE OUT ORDERS * 


Open Daily 11:30-10:06 
Closed Monday, except Holidays 
when we open at 4pm 


1900 Shelburne Rd. 985-3666 
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Heart Like a Wheel: Woman in Drag 


By JAYNE KENNEDY 

What wins one over to 
Heart Like a Wheel, the life 
story of woman drag car 
racing champion Shirley 
Muldowney, isn’t the 
action-packed races or the 
“woman challenges a male- 
dominated career’ plot. 
The honesty, naturalism, 
and texture of the film are 


VAs 24anan 


As boys, they made a pact to share their fortunes, their loves, their lives. 


‘effecting. From the opening 


scene, where Shirley is seen 
as a little girl driving from 
her father’s lap, Heart Like 
a Wheel has an -effective 
realism, 


As Shirley, Bonnie Bedi- 
lia shows more about the 
character by the way she 
lights a cigarette than most 


actresses would with pages 
of soul-searching dialogue. 
We know more about her 
first husband Jack (Leo 
Rossi) by the fact that he 
wears his teen-age ‘‘Road 
Kings”’ jacket until he’s in 
his. thirties than by his 
dialogue. We understand the 


thrill of drag racing better 


when Shirley slips into a 
Sleak, new dragster on dis- 
play and silently puts her- 
self through a race than 
when she is actually racing. 


When Shirley teams up 
with Connie Kalitta (Beau 
Bridges), a womanizing 
racer who helps her obtain 
-racing sponsors, his un- 
abashed manipulation is 
strangely endearing — like 
that of a well meaning but 
slightly ‘seedy relative. Con- 
nie Kalitta is the brother-in- 


As men, they shared a dream to rise from poverty to power. 


Forging an empire built on greed, violence and betrayal, their dream 


ONCE UPON A TIME 


would end as a mystery that refused to die. 
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ARNON MILCHAN Presents A SERGIO LEONE Film 
Starring ROBERT De NIRO “ONCE UPON A TIME IN AMERICA” 


niso Starring JAMES WOODS ELIZABETH McGOVERN JOE PESCI 


BURT YOUNG ase” TUESDAY WELD and TREAT WILLIAMS as “Jimny 0'Donnet” 
see Cogs ENAIO MORRICONE 
LEONAROO BENVENUTI, PIERO De BERNARON, ENRICO MEDIOLI, FRANCO ARCALLI, FRANCO FERRIN 


Produced by ARNON MILCHAN  birected by SERGIO LEONE 


1 SRE PPE 
"mom o00m0 . ALADD COMPANY RELEASE 


Laecatve Producer CLAUDIO MANCINI — Screerpiny by SERGIO LEONE, 


A WARNER CO! 
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law you dread, but expect. 


The key to Heart Like a 
Wheel is its naturalism. 
Even if you don’t drive you 
can imagine what it must 
feel like to rumble down a 
track at 160 miles an hour, 
hot oil splattering up into 
your safety goggles. Shot in 
a sparse, uncluttered docu- 
mentary style by Tak Fuji- 
moto (who also filmed 
Melvin and Howard), Heart 
Like a Wheel’s images seem 
dry and clear and real. 
This is not Hollywood, it’s 
Schenectady, it’s race tracks 
in New Jersey, it’s Army 
depot roads with teenagers 
racing each other for the 
wages they earned at road- 
side diners. It’s the racing 
circuit state fairs and 
professional tracks. 

Director Jonathan Kap- 
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VERMONT 5 LARGEST ART STORE INVITES YOU TO 
VISIT US FOR ALL YOUR ART NEEDS 


WANTED: 
DJ: 
NIGHTCLUB FOR 
SUMMER 1984! 


Send Resume: 
MUSE 
‘Atlantic Ave. 
Nantucket,Mass.02554 
Attn:D.J. 


Across from 
City Hall Park 


119 St. Paul Street 


lan uses these details to 
build the texture of the 
film, and layer by layer, he 
builds a tight and effective 
biography. Kaplan also 
made the chilling film Over 
the Edge. also based on a 
true story, and with that 
film as well as Heart Like a 
Wheel, he’s revealed a fatal 
flaw in his greatest talent. 
Kaplan’s realism is so good, 
it hurts him. 


Both Heart’ Like a 
Wheel and Over the Edge 
have strong cults, but they 
may never catch on with a 
general audience who wants 
escapism at the price of 
cinematic realism. While 
America is won over by a 
mermaid,  extraterrestrials 
and murderous monsters, 
they shouldn’t — neglect - 
Heart Like a Wheel. : 
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By CATHERINE FRAZER 

Ultimate frisbee. Most 
people have heard of it 
before, but few are aware 
that an ultimate team exists 
at UVM. Fewer know how 
the game is played. 

Ultimate frisbee com- 
bines certain aspects of 
football, soccer and basket- 
ball to produce a_ fast- 
moving, high-endurance 
game. Like football, there 
are end zones where players 
score points, Like soccer, an 
ultimate game is character- 
ized by the continuous 
movement of the players, 
involving an __ incredible 
amount of running. And 
like basketball, after the 
player receives a pass, he 
must stop running § and 
establish a pivotal foot from 
which to _ proceed. The 
player must then pass the 
frisbee within 12 seconds. 

Played year-round, ulti- 
mate is not a_ seasonal 
sport. Each team is com- 
posed of seven players. 
There are no goalies or 
referees. ‘‘Ultimate frisbee 
is a gentleman’s sport, based 
on one’s honor and respect 
for the other players. There 
are few injuries,’’ said UVM 
team captain and coach 
Scott Webb. 


“The ultimate in ulti- 
mate,” said Webb, “‘is the 
doober catch; a_ player 
catches the frisbee while 


mid-air. This usually hap- 
pens in the end zones.” 

At UVM, ultimate has 
been a club sport for four 
years. “‘It has been extreme- 
ly successful in the past,” 


ris 


extended horizontally in 
said Webb. ‘‘Last year the 
team placed third at the 
Northeastern Intercollegiate 
Tournament. Having 
finished last semester with a 
19-4 record, the team is 
14-4 for the spring semes- 
ter. The season’s most im- 
portant part is approaching. 


Shortly, the team will 
begin a progression of com- 
petitions. UMass. will host 
the Intersectional Tourna- 
ment April 21 and 22 


Toate LULtS: 


The Regional competition 
at Albany will be held April 
28 and 29. The first College 
Nationals ‘Tournament is 
scheduled for May 12 and 


, r 


Porte 


pan ha natn 


ultimate 
have been 4 


In the _ past, 
competitors 
combination of college 
teams and _ recreational 
clubs. Seeing the potential 
for the sport to develop 


more, amongst college 
teams, this year an exclu- 
sively collegiate national 


competition has been estab- 
lished. 


Webb believes the UVM 


team has a very good 
chance of making’ the 
nationals. ‘‘We have the 


The Ultimate Kings of Fling — 


experience, endurance and 
the doobing capabilities.” 
Webb thinks the team, 
composed of many fresh- 
man players, is talented. 
‘‘We have depth this year 


‘ 


yor 


that we have never had 
before.”’ 


The team has 25 to 30 
active members. It is always 
looking for more ultimate 
enthusiasts. Next year there 


‘will also be a UVM coed 
- intramural ultimate team. 


Webb thinks the team 
owes much credit to the 
S.A. and Recreational 
Sports for having helped 
them budget the transporta- 


tion to away tournaments, 
‘Ultimate is the fastest- 


growing team sport in the | 


U.S. at both the high schoo] 
and college levels;” saiq 
Webb. “It’s _ incredibly 


popular in Europe.” The 
first World Championship 
competition was held in 
Europe last year. The Rude 
Boys, a club team from 
Boston, took the world 
title. . 
‘Our claim to fame was 
beating the Rude Boys once 
last fall, before they went 
to the Worlds,” said Webb. 
The ultimate team will 
be selling UVM frisbees and 


t-shirts featuring the doober | 


catch April 23 from 9 to 2 
in Billings main lobby. . 


_' Life as an Ear to the Masses 


By JOSHUA PRINCE 
It happens all the time. No 
matter where I go, or what I do, I 
seem to have a magnetic aura about 


myself that attracts some of the. 


most extraordinarily unsavory char- 
acters. But what I’m about to relate 
is not in the least bit egocentric. It’s 
embarrassing, if anything at all, 
because it’s all true. 

To begin with, I’m not sure 
why I’m the lucky ear who gets to 
meet some of society’s more 
outgoing refuse. It’s not a sexual 
sort of thing, because I’m accosted 
equally by males and females. At 
least I hope it’s not a sexual sort 
of thing. And I don’t wear Musk or 
Brut or any of that stuff. At best, I 
smell like Mennen Speed Stick. And 
as far as appearance goes, I epi- 
tomize normality and anonymity: 
button downs, Levis and sneakers 
prevail. I guess I just look like 
the type who wouldn’t readily say, 
“Leave now or I'll kill you.” 

The other day, I made my 
regular morning pilgrimage to the 
Bagel Bakery for some pre-class 
nutrition. I sat alone at a table, 
content with an onion bagel and 
the Free Press crossword puzzle as 
my breakfast companions. My 
belongings were strewn about the 
table and surrounding chairs so as 
to discourage any unwanted com- 
pany. No such luck. A shadow soon 
appeared over my table, cast by a 
rather pretty, urbane, middle-aged 
woman. She gazed despairingly 
about the room, as if in an epic 
search for a place to dine. There 
were but six other people in the 
whole place, hence about 50 vacant 
tables. She turned to me, and asked 
demurely, “May I share the seat 


20 


with you?” She looked decent 
enough, so I moved my things, and 
politely acquiesced. ; 

She sat down directly across 
from me, with only a cup of coffee. 
I remained absorbed with my 
breakfast, and racked my _ brains 
over the capital of Morocco. When I 
reached forward for a bite of my 
bagel, I glanced across the table to 
see what my new breakfast mate 


“was occupied with. Her eyes were 


red and glossy, and she ran the back 
of her hand repeatedly under her 
nose. At first I thought she maybe 
ate a bunch of drugs or something, 
and was trying to straighten herself 
out. Then her mascara began to 
run, and she started sobbing. 

So I’m sitting there, eating my 
bagel, trying to do the puzzle, and 
this lady is sitting across from me 
crying. And people are starting to 
stare at me with the ‘‘What-did-you- 
do-to-her-jerk?”” look. I wasn’t 
quite sure how to react. I didn’t 
feel like asking her about her and 
her husband’s sexual problems, and 
I didn’t feel like playing Mr. Friend- 
ship and trying to pacify her by 
letting her help me with the puzzle. 
So I tried to make the most 
humane gesture I was conceivably 
capable of at eight o’clock in the 
morning, considering I didn’t feel 
like any conversation beyond ask- 
ing for another word for “‘gazelle.”’ 

“Yo, You want some onion 
bagel?’ I said. 

Not only did she not reply, but 
she really started to sob, complete 
with a heaving chest, interspersed 
with ‘Jesus Christs’ and “My 
Gods.” I thought about pulling a 
Humphrey Bogart and giving her 
my handkerchief, but I didn’t really 


feel like walking around with a 
stranger’s nasal crap in my pocket 
for the rest of the day. You know, 
it could be herpes or something. So 
I did the only other’ thing I could 
think of. I smiled and moved on to 
21-down. She continued to bawl. 


In the meanwhile, the dirty 
looks increased. I grinned and she 
bawled. After about five minutes, 
she got up, swept the entire table 
setting into a brown bag (including 
my onion bagel, cup of olive cream 
cheese, and orange juice), and 
stormed out. I was left sitting there, 
the object of much _ disdainful 
scrutiny. 

I don’t get it. 


I’ve calculated that I have spent 
roughly one-third of my life either 
in McDonald’s, city buses or public 
restrooms. These have all been 
terrific spots to meet some really 
interesting people. But I never once 
introduced myself. People just kind 
of gravitate towards me. The only 
problem (for me, at least) is that 
the people you meet in McDonald’s 
and city buses and public restrooms 
are the same kind that you find 
hanging around a 7-11 on a Satur- 
day night, drinking Bud quarts, and 
the same. kind that put personal ads 
in the Vanguard Press. Locals. 
Dregs. Psychotics. 


I was in one of Newark Air- 
port’s men’s rooms during last 
vacation, and because People’s 
Duress had bumped me from three 
consecutive flights (I’ve spent a 
grant total of two weeks just sitting 
in Newark Airport waiting to get 
onto or off of various flights, and I 
have become a close friend of 
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Alvin, the guy who empties the . 
ashtrays there) I decided to catch a 
quick shave. 

I had my toilet kit out, and was 
proceeding to carve up my face, 
when I was approached by a} 
shabby-looking fellow, not 25, 
wearing a dirty, oversized summer | 
suit, and sporting one of those} 
bozo-esque, mad _ scientist type. 
hairdos. He approached me, and in 
a really high pitched, squeaky 
voice, said, ‘‘Excuse me, sir, do you 
have a cigarette?” I shook my head. 
He shrugged and disappeared. 


Five minutes later, the same | 


- guy turned up. He approached me 


again, as if he had never before seen | 
me, and said in a low bellow, “Hey. 
You got a smoke?” I was a little 


puzzled, and this time I made it | 


clear. “No. I do not have a cigar- 
ette.” He again left, I finished 
shaving, and left the rest room. 


About a half hour later, the | 
same guy accosted me in the} 
terminal, while I was _ flipping 
through a discarded Newsweek. 
Only this time he didn’t ask for a 
cigarette. He only said, ‘““Ya know, | 
everything ought to be something | 
Harvard. Like Penn-Harvard. Or 
Dartmouth Harvard. Or 


I nodded. 


“Whereabouts,”’ he said. ps 


“UVM,” I answered. 


“Well then UVM-Harvard. You | 


know what I mean?” 


“Yeh buddy. I know exactly i 


what you mean. Precisely.” 
I still don’t get it. I’m swite 


to Ban roll-on. a 
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Yale- | 
Harvard. You go to school?” =| _—— 


Christine Elkerton at Counseling and Testing. 


Aussie-Eye View 


By CAROLYN COSGROVE 

Christine Elkerton has 
only seen koala bears in 
zoos and has little time to 
romp with kangaroos in the 
Australian countryside. 
Instead, Elkerton works at 
the University of New 


South Wales in Sydney, 
Australia, as a counseling 
- psychologist. 


She is at UVM’s Coun- 
seling and Testing Center as 
part of an exchange plan 
with Richard Does, director 
of the UVM Center. Does is 
spending the rest of the 
semester at the University 
of New South Wales’ Coun- 
seling and Research Unit on 
the Sydney campus. 

UVM’s Counseling and 
‘Testing Center is of special 

| interest to Elkerton. ““The 
internship program for gra- 
duate students here is some- 
thing that we don’t incor- 
porate in our Sydney Unit,” 
she said. She has traveled 
extensively in England and 
other parts of the U.S. 


“The U.S. model of 
counseling centers resem- 
bles those in Australia. In 
England,” she said, “the 
awareness of the necessity 
of counseling resources 
seems to be lacking.”’ 

Other U.S. universities 
she has visited include the 
University of Denver and 
the University of California 
at Berkeley. 

While here, Elkerton 
hopes to borrow some ideas 
from UVM’s Center as well 
as introduce a few Austra- 
lian programs designed for 
_ the counseling field. At the 

University of New South 
Wales, she spends about 20 


}tions. CONTACT: 


S.A. Treasurer and Controller 


If anyone is interested in being the 
TREASURER or CONTROLLER of the STU- 
DENT ASSOCIATION for the year 
1984-1985, 1am now accepting applica- 


Charlie Kimbell 


Rm 223 Harris 


percent of her time in 
research and the rest in 
private student counseling. 
“We carry full schedules of 
clients just like the coun- 
selors here,’’ she said, “‘but I 
also work on many other 
projects.” 

The culminations of her 
research efforts are often 
published as Research 
Development Papers. Her 
latest paper, ‘‘An Investiga- 
tion of Stress Experienced 
by Beginning Teachers Dur- 
ing Practice Teaching,” was 
published last October. 
Elkerton hopes that the 
paper will be widely used in 
Australia and other coun- 
tries. 


Another of her research 
projects evolved into six 
films, the Trigger Film 
Series. The films are design- 
ed to elicit “an emotional 
and intellectual response to 


the subject of how our 
attitudes affect our working 
environments,” said Elker- 
ton. She has brought one of 
the films, Women in the 
Work Force, to UVM and 
plans to show it to graduate 
students. 


“The goal of the series,” 
said Elkerton, “‘is to help 
people develop a sense of 
professional identity.” 

Elkerton’s previous 
positions include nine years 
as a high school science 
teacher and a few years asa 
district school psychologist 
for the New South Wales 
Department of Education. 
“This background has been 
very helpful to me. I’ve 
been able to observe school- 
age children as a district 
school psychologist and 
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of UVM 


then see how they have 


developed into university 
students.” 
Australian university 


students express many of 
the same concerns as those 
in American universities, 
said Elkerton. So far, she 
has counseled over a dozen 
UVM students. 

“They seem to have the 
same types of anxieties that 
Australian students have 
under the pressures of the 


upcoming final exam 
period.” 
Socially, students in 


Sydney participate in many 
activities akin to those in 
the U.S.: movies, dances, 
club activities, and parties. 
“There are no sororities or 
fraternities, though,” said 
Elkerton. “I am _ curious 
about them.”’ 

“T am impressed with 
the hospitality of the peo- 
ple here,” said Elkerton. 
“The staff at Counseling 
and Testing has been great. 
They have facilitated my 
adjustment tremendously.” 
Already, she has received 
many calls to go out to 
lunch, dinner, the movies, 
and concerts. 

So far, Elkerton has 
already been spring skiing at 
Stowe and Bolton Valley. 
“TI was most impressed with 
Stowe,” said Elkerton. “It 
was challenging. The trails 
are much narrower here 
compared to Australia.” 
Besides skiing, she also 
enjoys sailing. In Sydney, 
she races yachts on Sydney 
harbor. As an outdoor fana- 
tic, she asked the one 
unanswerable , question 
about the Burlington area, 
‘When will the warm wea- 
ther arrive?” P 


VERMONT FOLK INSTRUMENTS 


Champlain Mill, River Level, Winooski @ 655-0064: Daily 10-9; Sun. 12-5 


20% OFF ALL GUITARS, 
STRINGS AND ACCESSORIES 


~ Guild, Gibson, Martin Guitars; Dulcimers, Harps, Banjos, 
Fiddles, Mandolins, Flutes, Concertinas, Bagpipes; Folk 
records, books, instruction, repairs. 


WITH THIS COUPON 


‘Subscibe to 


The Vermont Cynic 


Send a $15 check or money order fo: 


The Vermont Cynic 
Lower Billings Center, UVM 
Burlington, Vt. O5405 


ICELANDAIR IS STILL 
YOUR BEST VALUE | 
TO EUROPE. 


LUXEMBOURG 


499 | O09 


BALTIMORE/ WASHINGTON 
DETROIT 


CHICAGO 


ALSO LOW COST SERVICE TO PARIS, FRANKFURT AND NICE. 
REMEMBER, ONLY ICELANDAIR FLIES YOU TO THE BREATHTAKING 
BEAUTY OF ICELAND. AND INCLUDES ALL THESE EXTRAS: 


@ Free deluxe motorcoach from Luxembourg to select cities in 
Germany, Belgium and Holland. ® Bargain train fares to Switzerland ~ 
and France. ™@ Super Saver car rentals from $69/week in 
Luxembourg. @ Free wine with dinner, cognac after. 


Super APEX Fares. May 1-June 9, 1984. 7-60 day stay, 14 day advance purchase required. 
Icelandair to Luxembourg. Luxair connecting service to other destinations. Purchase tickets 


in U.S. All fares subject to change and government approval. See your travel agent or call 


800/555-1212 for the toll-free Icelandair number in your area. 


NOW MORE THAN EVER YOUR BEST VALUE TO EUROPE 


New Lower Fees 
For Extended-Wear 


Contact Lenses 


Extended-Wear Contact Lenses may be 
worn continuously for days or even weeks. 
We have just reduced our fees for fitting 
these convenient lenses. 


* Permalens 

* Bausch & Lomb 
Extended Wear 

** Hydrocurve 
Extended Wear 

* CSI Extended Wear 

* A.O. Softcon 


THE EYEGIASS CENTER 


Se Sie eS es PE OE a TR 
The Eyeglass Center ® 37 Lincoln Street @ Essex Junction, Vt. © 878-5816 
The Contact Lens Center © 230 College Street @ Burlington, Vt. © 658-3330 
Dr. Reid Grayson and Dr. Floyd Lapidow, Optometrists 


yRANT 


In 
the alley 


LUNCH, DINNER,LATE NIGHT FARE 


Show your college I.D. and receive a glass of wine 
with your dinner Sunday through Thursday. 


Across from City Hall,on the Marketplace in Burlington 864—0854 


The on campus 
winner of the 
General Foods In- 
ternational Coffee 
Sweepstakes is Ms. 
Lori Siegrist. 


When youre pickin 
an Apple, make sure its 
Mr. Boston! 


New Apple Schnapps from Mr. Boston. 
Zesty, fresh and delicious. It’s the pick of the crop. 


54 PROOF CARAMEL ADDED PRODUCE D BY MR BOSTON DISTILLERS, OWENSBORO, KY, ALBANY GA © 1983 


Top of the 
Eating Topic 


Ice House, 171 Battery St., 864-1800 

Newcomers to Burlington are initially overcome by 
two things: enough bars to support Milwaukee single- 
handedly and enough fine dining establishments to feed 
all who benefit from SAGA nationwide. 

Which bar is recommended depends upon the 
desired atmosphere, clientele and drinking habits of 
parties involved, with preferences ranging from pitchers 
at the ‘old’ bone to daiquiries at the Radisson. When the 
topic of restaurants comes up, one name finds its way to 
the top time and time again, the Ice House. 

Situated on the Burlington Waterfront, majestically 
overlooking Perkins Pier, the Ice House serves some of 
the freshest seafood the North Country has to offer. 

But even if the Jumbo Gulf shrimp, broiled live 
Maine lobster or one of the fresh fish selections offered 
daily are too aquatic for your tastes, such delicacies as 
spinach linguini, roast duckling or grilled Vermont lamb 
are available to suit even the most finicky among us. 

Lorraine began her meal with grilled marinated 
Vermont lamb, eight chunks of meat garnished with 
tomato, onion and mushrooms marinated in a full flavor 
sauce rich and sweet ($3.50). 

The meat was good, but not excellent. It needed 
more time marinating and perhaps less time cooking. 
Glenn chose the chef’s soup special of the day, a bowl 
of Mulligatawny ($2.25), a smooth vegetable soup with 
a delicious tomato base. 

For our main course, Lorraine naively tried the 
stir-fried shrimp szechwan ($9.95) from the a la carte 
menu. Two further warnings: don’t be fooled by the 
term a la carte — the portion of juicy shrimp, tomatoes, 
mushrooms, onions and peppers was quite ample and 
dished over a hearty portion of tasty rice; second, when 
they warn that this dish is hot, they are serious. The use 
of spices was not overbearing, but, much like the chili at 
the Chickenbone, brought sweat to the upperlip. 

Glenn opted for one of the fresh fish selections of 
the evening, sea scallops broiled in garlic butter ($9.95). 
These were delicious, though perhaps slightly under- 
cooked. What made this dish, however, were the fresh 
vegetables, asparagus tips, grated carrots, new potatoes, 
and a slice of yellow squash steamed to perfection. Only 
a touch more spice could have improved this meal. 

A dinner salad was included with the special, and 
Lorraine chose to have one as well. We both agreed that 
this variety of fresh vegetables and tasty croutons was 
delicious’ and very reasonably priced ($1.95). The 
creamy garlic dressing was just that, “‘creamy,” with a 
taste festive to a garlic lover’s palate. 

To top off this feast, we chose a chocolate torte 


($2.50) and a slice of chocolate peacan pie ($2.50) for 
dessert. The full-sized torte alternated between layers of 
a light chocolate and one that was darker and richer. 


This was topped off with fresh whipped cream to offset 


the sweetness. The pie also contained a creamy, rich 
chocolate filling with large pecans, also topped with the 
delicious fresh cream. 

Both of the desserts were scrumptious and a mouth- 
watering final touch to an enjoyable evening. Coffee and 
milk rounded off the meal, which though not affordable 
on a daily basis, was a delicious way to celebrate a 
special occasion, 

—Glenn Eagleson 
Lorraine Halpin 
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Academic Co-op: 


Not Just 


By KRISTIN EDWARDS 

As room _ selection 
begins for the 1984-85 year, 
the Jeanne Mance academic 
co-op is currently promot- 
ing its program as an 
option for students who 
want to remain on campus 
in an academically struc- 
tured atmosphere. 

Jo Anne Mahony, area 
coordinator for main cam- 
pus, thinks that the fifth- 
and sixth-floor academic 
co-op in Jeanne Mance hall 
js misunderstood by many 
students as being a 24-hour 
study area for bookworms. 

Mahony believes. the 
Jeanne Mance co-op is “‘a 


living environment that sup- 

ports students’ educational 

pursuits.” 
Although 


there is a 


30-35 percent return rate to 
the fifth and _ sixth-floor, 
this year the co-op would 
like to remain open as a 
option for upperclassmen 
who want to remain on 
campus. 

The fifth floor residen- 
tial assistant Mike McKenna 
would like to see a mixture 
of upperclassmen and fresh- 
men in the co-op next year. 

The co-op is unique, 
many students believe, 
because it has a_ strong 
community atmosphere 
that supports © students’ 
academic pursuits. Co-op 
meetings are held every 
other week. On the off- 
weeks workshops called 
“Tuesday Night Live” are 
held. They are dedicated to 
academic programs or social 


activities. The Tuesday 
Night Lives have included 
workshops on __ studying 


skills, relaxation techniques, 
time management skills, and 
nutrition speakers; and 
social activities like a ferry 
boat ride, dinners, movies 
and ice cream feasts. Each 
week one room from both 
floors is responsible for 
programming the Tuesday 
Night Lives. 

“The students directly 
plan and set up the pro- 
grams for the co-op,” said 
Jeanne Mance, hall advisor. 


She believes that this 
dimension jis one of the 
strongest points of the 


Study 


academic co-op because it 
gives students the chance to 
develop their leadership, 
organizational and _pro- 
gramming skills. 

Says co-op _ student 
Mary Chuzie, “There is 
quite a family atmosphere 
on the co-op floors. We all 
seem to become acquainted 
more quickly because of 
planning the programs 
together.” 

Along with. organizing 
the Tuesday Night Lives, 
the co-op also made a 
computerized class listing of 
courses and professors for 
the dorm. 

Besides the academic 
programs the halls are struc- 
tured to provide an acade- 
mic atmosphere. The ability 
to study in one’s own room 


NS Ne eR RN 


is a right on the halls and 
not a privilege. Quiet hours 
are voted on at the begin- 
ning of the year; currently 
they are 7 p.m. to 7 a.m. 
with one blow-out hour 
between 10 and 11 p.m. 

As part of the new 
changes for the co-op an 
explanation of what the 
co-op is will be sent to each 
freshman. It is hoped that 
this will eliminate the num- 
ber of freshmen who are 
placed there without con- 
sent. Although a number of 
freshmen did not under- 
stand the co-op when ori- 
ginally assigned to it, 
McKenna thinks in many 
cases they have grown to 
like the co-op and wish 
to continue living there. 


Besides sending infor- 
mation to the incoming 
freshmen, the new plans for 
the co-op include a revision 
of the co-op contract. 
Along with agreeing to the 
quiet hours, the contract 
will include a provision that 
students be responsible for 
participating in and _ plan- 
ning the activities. 

The co-op next year 
also plans to put a greater 
focus on its programs. As 
Jim Shain, a’ current and 
returning student to the 
co-op, says, ‘““The co-op has 
been a great place to live 
and we are going to make it 


even better next year.” = 
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The $300 theoretical “case of 
the missing case” is S. of 
North Street and W. of | 
Skelton’s. Stroll there and 
muse over it. See clue. ad 4 on 
p. 26. Entry forms at retailers 
and the Cynic. 


Labatt’s 50 Ale. 
The Canadian change of pace. 


FRANK COOPER PRESENTS 


FOR YOU... 


174 Battery SteBurlington, VTe 658-6564 


FRANK C@PER, INC. 


Hair and Skin Care 


48 Merchants Rowe Rutland, Vle773-7750 


247 Main St./new location first of May/ 658-6564 
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Red Sox won, 4-1. 


B.C. Sweeps Baseball Cats 


By AMOS KAMIL 

The baseball Cats suf- 
fered miserably in Satur- 
day’s doubleheader at 
newly renovated Centennial 
Field. The Cats dropped 
the twinbill 4-3 and 10-5 to 
the Boston College Eagles 
who came to Burlington 
with a 1-7 record. The 
losses dropped UVM’s 
ECAC Division I record to 
2-4. 


IONAL BASEBALL ARRIVES IN BURLINGTON: Reds sicher! Peter 
Grimm faces the New Britain Red Sox in last night’s home opener for Vermont. The 


The team was rained 
out in doubleheaders 
against Holy Cross and 
UMass on the next two 
days. 

“When you don’t pick 
up guys on the bases and 
make many errors, you 
simply aren’t going to win,” 
said coach Mike Stone. 

The loss of All-Star 
Shortstop Eddie Sheehan 
hit hard as his replacement 


as 


Dave Hubbell was no match 
for Sheehan’s smooth glove 


and leadoff. bat. Sheehan 
strained ligaments in his 
foot in UVM’s 13-6 defeat 
of Norwich last Thursday 
and will sit out at least until 
this Saturday’s game against 
UMaine. 

Despite yielding just 
three hits in the opener, 


See BASEBALL, page 28 


Gilligan Introduced to Media; 
Promises to Bring in Defense 


By CHRIS FONTECCHIO 

Mike Gilligan, the for- 
mer Yale assistant who was 
named head hockey coach 
last week, was introduced 
to the media last Thursday, 
and most questions sur- 
rounding the new coach, 
concerned his immediate 
task — recruiting. - 

Since all students have 
until May 1 to choose their 
college, little can be said 
about who is expected to 
replace the nine players 
graduating from this year’s 
squad, but Vermont’s third 
hockey coach thinks next 
year’s fans won’t be dis- 
appointed. 

“I’m confident we have 
three really good players 
who have already made a 
commitment,” Gilligan said. 
“There are some quality 
players who have not been 
offered scholarships.” 

Gilligan will remain 
under contract with Yale 
University until June 1, but 
has indicated that Eli coach 
Tim Taylor will allow him 
the. necessary freedom to 
recruit a formidable fresh- 
man class. Gilligan has also 
indicated a __ preference 
toward Massachusetts pros- 
pects, having spent most of 
his career playing and 
coaching in that state. The 
recent success of Massachu- 
setts all-star squads is per- 
haps a factor in that prefer- 
ence. 

As far as the returning 
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players are concerned, Gilli- 
gan alluded to the weakness 
in what he considers the 
most vital area — defense. 
“We had a few great for- 
wards, but defensively I 
think we have to bring in 
some people,”’ he said. 

The goaltending situa- 
tion appears as though Tom 
Draper and Greg Thygesen 
will platoon, like they did 
last season, but nothing is 
definite. “I’m going to give 
every kid a shot,” Gilligan 
said. With three returning 
goaltenders, Gilligan said he 
will ‘“‘make sure I find out 
the top two.” Like the 
recruiting situation, nothing 
definite can be said yet, but 
one thing’s for sure, Gilligan 
said. ‘Twenty kids will 
make or break UVM hoc- 
key, not one.”’ 

With the restructuring 
of the ECAC, Vermont’s 
schedule will not resemble 
this previous season’s gruel- 
ing slate, but Gilligan is still 
wary of such_ traditional 
powers as RPI, Clarkson, St. 
Lawrence and Harvard. 

“Consistency in play 
and depth have a lot to do 
with success, and I know 
those schools have _ that 
depth,” he said. 

UVM has at times com- 
peted equally with the 
remaining Ivy League 
teams, and could be looking 
at a possible playoff berth, 
simply because many of the 
Eastern powerhouses have 


opted to play in Hockey 
East, the HKCAC’s new super 
league. Gilligan couldn’t be 
happier. 

“T love it,” he said. “It’s 
the best thing to happen to 
hockey. The most success- 
ful schools reflect the atti- 
tude that their athletes 
don’t have to be academic 
achievers.” 

It pleases him to see 
Vermont singled out from 
that group. “‘The nature of 
hockey in New England 
makes it possible for a 
person to be a player and a 
UVM student,” he said. 
However, Gilligan does not 
see a letup in the play of 
Vermont’s opposition. 

“The schedule’s not 
weaker, but the competi- 
tion will have more parity,” 
he said. “Our record will be 
more reflective of the 
balance of the league.”’ 

Gilligan’s comments for 
the most part reflected 
sincere satisfaction in being 
named successor to the 
retired Jim Cross. “Ver- 
mont hockey is probably 
the number one_ sport 
around, and I’d like to work 
in that atmosphere,’’ he 
said. “My aim is to make 
sure Vermont gets the 
attention it deserves.” 

Gilligan is as pleased 
with the area as he is with 
the program. ““The attitude 
in Burlington is so much 
more healthy than in other 
towns.” he said. ° 


Reds Defeated | , 


in Opener, 4-1 


By ANDY COOK 
In the course of human 


events, there are certain 
dates you should never 
forget because of their 


symbolic importance to 
mankind. Like July 4, 
1776, when the United 


States declared its indepen- 
dence. Like March 4, 1981, 
when Bernie Sanders was 
elected mayor of Burling- 
ton. And like last night — 
April 18, 1984 — when the 
Reds played their home 
opener at Centennial Field, 
thus bringing professional 
baseball back to the Queen 
City after a 29-year hiatus. 
The night will also go 


: down as one of the weirdest 


in local sports history, as 
the scoreboard didn’t func- 
tion for the first two 
innings and the lights sud- 
denly went out in the third 
inning and didn’t go back 
on for another hour. 

Oh yes, the New Britain 
Red Sox won this contest, 
4-1. 

The unsuccessful home 
debut, witnessed by 4,176 
enthusiastic fans, was the 
Red’s first defeat of the 
year, and it dropped the 
club to 2-1. New Britain, 
the defending Eastern Lea- 
gue champion, rebounded 
from a doubleheader loss 
against Nashua on Tuesday 


to up its record to 2-2. 

The word from Florida 
and other points west and 
south had been that the 
Reds have a pretty good 
pitching staff, and _ that 
word seems to be correct, 
even after last night’s loss. 
Going into last  night’s 
game, the Boys from Bur- 
lington had a 1.20 ERA 
and after two frames in the 
Red Sox contest, the pitch- 
ing looked equally impres- 
sive as starter Peter Grimm 
retired the first six men he 
faced. 

-_ However, two _ factors 
spelled doom for the Reds: 
the long delay because of 
the blackout and _ two. 
serious defensive lapses. The 
most costly of the mistakes 
came with one out in the 
top of the sixth and the — 
team hooked in a 1-1 tie. 
Mike Chioppa had led off 
the inning with a single and 
was sacrificed to. second by 
Mike Nesh. Chioppa moved . 
on to. third when Mike... 
Brumley reached on an 
infield hit to the right side, _ 
and both men came in to _ 
score when Sam Nattile~ 
blasted a triple into left- 
centerfield. It’s possible the 
hit might have been cut off 
for a_ single, 
fielder Ron Little tried to ~ 

See REDS, page 26 


MIKE GILLIGAN ARRIVES AT UVM: The school’s third 
hockey coach is still getting adjusted to his new position, 
but already faces a crucial task: recruiting enough top 
high school athletes to replace the Cats’ nine graduating — 
seniors. 
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n’s Island? No, It’s Gilligan’s Ice 


Episode I 
After a particularly irksome loss to Clarkson, 
Gilligan wanders aimlessly outside Gutterson Ice 
Rink. Amid the barren wasteland, his left foot 
encounters a hard object. He curses to himself. 
But he retrieves the object, and, with the 


- assistance of a street lamp, studies the wooden 


item and its indecipherable, primitive images. 
After close consultation with a hieroglyphics 
professor and a couple of Dean Jones movies, 
Gilligan concludes the mystery object is an 
amulet; i.e., a good luck charm. 


But Gilligan wants to test the filthy thing. 
After all, he tells a close friend, “I once saw a 
Brady Bunch episode — you know, they’re in 
Hawaii — and Greg almost drowns with one of 
these damned things around his neck.’ 

Things go well for Gilligan the next day. A 
P&C cashier gives him too much change. He 
double parks on Church St. without incurring a 


ticket. In fact, he can’t wait for the UVM- RPI 


game to start this evening. 

Gilligan arrives at the uk earlice than uous) 
In what he perceives as a portent for things to 
come, the RPI team bus runs ou of eas 
late. : 
The first period. is cal UVM. ‘The Cats run u 


p 
a 4-0 lead and the defense, which Gilligan 


promises to improve, is playing superbly. But 
there’s still forty minutes to go. 


If the first period is dominated by the Cats, al 


the second period is owned by them. Vermont 
scores another five goals to take a 9-0 lead. Kick 
save after stunning kick save is made by the 


Catamount goaltender. UVM injures three RPI 


skaters with crunching checks. Gilligan © 
his black magic misadventures seemingly 
borated.  - 
The Cats hold on to her shutout und 


at the amulet. It seems to be laughing at him. 
The coach shrugs it off. 

But a devastating RPI barrage cuts the gap to 
9-8 with 1:37 remaining. Gilligan has not | 
experienced something like this before. Not 
knowing what to do, he orders a line change 
while the puck is in UVM’s zone. Not only do 
the Engineers score, the Cats are called for 
many men on the ice. 

The rest is not important. Suffice it to say, 
this script ends similarly to most Gilligan plots. _ 

In disgust, the new coach hurls the amulet 
into Lake Champlain. S 


Episode II 
Gilligan is fly-fishing on Lake Champa! 

day. It is hot, and the fish take this into acc 

and congregate at the bottom. He prepar: 

pack it in, when he notices something. 
o the = Ae the breathtak 


ous “rubber boot 


hook, is a surfer. 
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AIR FORCE ALWAYS 


NEEDS MORE LEADERS. 


Were looking for pilots. . . navigators. . . missileers. . . en- 
gineers. ..math majors. . . people managers. . .doctors. . . 
scientists. . .journalists...and more. And the Air Force 
ROTC program is a great way to get into a skill like one of 
these which can help you improve your leadership ability and 
your professional competence. 

As a commissioned officer in the Air Force, you can be 
proud of the role you play in your community and the con- 
tribution you make to your country’s security. You can know 
that you’re doing something of importance, something with 
responsibility. 

The Air Force ROTC program offers a way to help you 
achieve these goals. As an AFROTC cadet, you'll learn about 
leadership, management, and more. You'll learn about 
benefits of being an officer later on, like an excellent salary, 
medical and dental care, housing and food allowances, and 

days of vacation with pay each year. You'll discover a 
whole new world open to you in the Air Force. And you can 
get there through AFROTC. 

Look into it right away. You'll be glad you | did. 


ALRSEORGE 
ROTC 


Gateway to a great way of life. 
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The theoretical $300 “ case 
of the missing case”’ is under 
a heavy metal object older 
than your grandfather. See 
clue ad 3 on p. 23. Entry 
forms at retailers and the 
Cynic. 


Labatt’s 50 Ale. 
The Canadian change of pace. 
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This is the Twentieth Anniversary 
of the founding of the 


‘UVM CANADIAN STUDIES PROGRAM 


This spring the Canadian Studies Program will be. offering 
four courses, open to all UVM students. 


No prior knowledge of Canada is required. 


HISTORY 75 
Canadian History 
Stephen Kenny 
TTH 9:25-10:40 


—  AMTOS 
rad an Art and Architecture — 
William Lipke 
H 10:50-12:05 


HISTORY 195A 
Contemporary Canada 
Stephen Kenny 
TTH 12:15-1:40 


~ Major Canadian Fiction 


Most of these courses have as part of their curriculum 
such events as films, guest speakers and a field trip to 


Canada, 


it true you geta a 
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Reds Lose to New Britain 


Continued from page 24 
make a spectacular catch 
and the ball went under his 
mitt for extra bases. 

The Reds added to the 
lead when reliever Rob 
Murphy walked Nesh with 
the bases loaded in the 
seventh inning. 

For Grimm, it was a 
weird night. The fastball 
specialist struck out nine 
while walking one, and he 
gave up seven hits in six 
innings, including that 
costly one to Nattile. Con- 
sidering how well he was 
doing before the lights went 
out, it’s conceivable the 
delay was the cause of 
Grimm’s ineffectiveness in 
the sixth. In fact, with the 
exception of the fifth 
inning when. he retired the 
side in order, Grimm was 
never nearly as sharp as he 
was in the beginning. 

“It was cold out there, 
but I felt all right when I 
was warming up again,”’’ said 
the 21-year-old from 
Tonawanda, N.Y. “But I 
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-error came _ after Natt i le 


wa: only going 80 percent | 
then. When I started digging 
down for the extra stuff, it 
was a little too late. But | 
there’s nothing you can do 
about that. You just have to 
go out and beat them | - 
tomorrow.” Ss 
Some expected that 
Grimm was finished as soon | 
as it became obvious the 
blackout would last a long 
time. But apparently, he dX ~ 


‘well enough in his warmups 


to convince manager Jack 
Lind to keep him in the 
contest. “If there had been | 
any stiffness then,” the | — 
skipper explained, “we 
would have taken him out 
right away and put him Ne 

back in there on Sunday.” | 


Still, despite Grimm’s 
trouble, the defense must | 
share the blame. “We 
two mistakes on defense . 
that cost us at least two | 
runs,” Lind said, That frst — 


reached second on a 
out double. , 


OMYO FT MON AB aN 


— 


| Moran and Fay Lead 
Impressive Performance 


by Women’s Track Team 


Once again, coach Ed 
Kusiak had reason to smile 
as the Catamounts had 
several outstanding personal 
performances at the Massa- 
chusetts relays last Satur- 
day. 

Nancy Fay won the 
triple jump for Vermont 
with a 33’8%”’ mark and 
finished second in the high 
jump competition, while 
Melissa Moran set a UVM 
record in the 400 meter 
hurdles by finishing first for 
UVM in 62.6 seconds. Sarah 
Houghaboom also did well, 
finishing fourth in the 100 
meter and sixth in the 200 
meter events, with respec- 
tive times of 12.4 and 25.8 
seconds. 

“Tf you look at the 
women’s meet... we were in 
most events and did reason- 
ably well,” said Kusiak. 
Next on the women’s sche- 
dule are the Boston College 
Relays on Saturday. 

Men’s Track 
_ Phil Hovencamp was the 
star for the men, taking 
- fourth place in the shot put 
with a 55’2” performance. 
Meanwhile, Vermont took 
fourth place in the 4x800 
and 4x100 relays. 

“The men’s team didn t 
do as well (as the women),”’ 
said Kusiak. “‘The competi- 
tion was-a little bit out of 


| our . league.”” Like the 
women, the men’s team will 
compete at the Boston 


College relays on Saturday. 
Women’s Lacrosse 

Tight games were on the 
agenda for the women’s 
lacrosse team this past 
week, as the Cats squeaked 
out two one-goal victories 
and lost one overtime game. 
UVM is now 3-2. 

On Tuesday, Vermont 
edged Dartmouth, 10-9. 


Mindy Leroy and Lynn 


Athlete of 


SPRING 


SPORTS 
UPDATE 


Jordan led the team with 
three goals and two assists 
apiece. Stacy Burnstein, 
Cassie Sperry, Biffy Rora- 
back, and Jessie Meyer each 
had one goal. Barb Poulin 
was superb in goal, making 
20 saves. 

On Friday, Leroy 
scored in overtime to give 
the Catamounts a 9-8 vic- 
tory over Colgate. Jordan 
put in a strong performance 
with five goals and two 
assists. Sperry scored two 
and Julie Hazard notched 


one. Poulin had another 
strong game netting 16 
saves. 


However, the two game 
winning streak was brought 
to a®standstill at St. Law- 
rence on Saturday. UVM 
lost in overtime 6-5. 


Men’s Tennis 

UVM fell to 1-3 this 
past weekend with two 
crushing -defeats at the 
hands of MIT and Boston 
University. 

On Saturday, UVM was 
pelted. 7-2 by MIT. The 
only Catamount victors 
were Peter Fayroian with a 
6-3, 4-6, 7-6 win and 
Tom Ransahoff in the num- 
ber two singles, and the 
John Davy-Fayro ian com- 
bination with a 6-4, 6-2 
victory in the number one 
doubles. 

On Sunday the Cata- 
mounts were shutout by 
Boston University, 8-0. 

—Kevin Bushweller 


Scott Mo 


_ The 671” sophomore 
out of Penfield High School 
m upstate New York is 
Currently the number one 
lacrosse assist man in the 


| Nation and the fourth lead- 


a i ing total point man averag- 
ing 6.54 assists per game. In 


| last Saturday’s win over 


4) Norwich “Monty” compiled 
| a he assists as his stickwork 

hear the crease bewitched 
ts ‘Opponents, As of Mon- 


ntgomery 


Catanfounts rolled to a 7-0 
start. 

Last year he was the 
nation’s seventh leading 
assist man, setting a UVM 
record of 29. Montgomery 
is a business major and was 
the MVP in his senior year 


at. Penfield as he set the 
school 


scoring records. 
Coach Mike O’Neill called 
Monty a ‘“‘team leader who 
makes things happen out 
there.”’ 

—Amos Kamil 
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Delta Psi Fraternity 


proudly welcomes the following 
as brothers: 


Edward Joseph Howe Ill 
Kevin Harry Lessard 
Michael Robert McGaughy 
Michael Thomas McGovern 
Philip David Milot 

Peter Jose Monte, Jr. 
Michael Joseph Sortino 
John Vincent Spencer III 
Carlos Rivera Ubillus 
Thomas Starkweather Vales 


LN OS ip So Safe tas 


THERE ARE TWO SIDES TO 
BECOMING A NURSE IN THE ARMY. 


And they’re both represented 
i by the insignia you wear as a 
member of the Army Nurse 
} Corps. The Caduceus on the left 
means you're part of a health 
| care system in which education 
and career advancement are the 
rule, not the exception. The gold 
bar on the right means you command resoect as an Army officer. If 


you’re earning a BSN, write: Army Nurse Opportunites,P.O. Box 
7713,Clifton, NJ 07015. : 


Paul Leopold Arnaud 
Daniel Leonard Beskind 
William Brissette 

Bradford Stephen Chervin 
John Pierre Dowd, Jr. 
Robert Wood Driscoll, Jr. 
William Bolton Gage, Jr. 
David Galfetti 

Andrew Dale Giffin 


Poe es 


ARMY NURSE CORPS. BE ALL YOU CAN BE. 


Window Office 
Available For Upwardly 


Mobile Young Executive. 


A window office like this is waiting for you as a pilot in the Navy. 
You may fly anything from the Ve hese 
latest jets to helicopters. ay 2 Vy 

Whatever your window office, 7/ ~ oe = 
it comes with a clear view of (RSE \ \ i ae 


a bright future. 


a 


As a Navy officer, you get 
leadership and management 
responsibility fast. As a Navy 
pilot, you get all the flight 
training, navigation and eral Say 
aerodynamics know-how you LAK aN 
need to make that responsibility pay off. 


Berg GOERS 
aN \ is A “ll iil q ull m i 
oie Brain (any Ls . 


It’s a big challenge with big rewards. First of all, you're a Navy pilot. 
And after only four years you'll be earning over $30,000. Plus there is 
an outstanding benefits package: 30 days’ paid vacation earned each 
year, low-cost life insurance, and many tax-free allowances. 


To qualify, you must have a BS or a BA, be 26 or younger, pass 
aptitude and physical exams, qualify for security clearance and be 
willing to relocate. U.S. citizenship is required. 


To apply for one of our window offices, call: Lt. Dave Ernest at 
(802 862-7091 at #1 Burlington Sq., Burlington, VT 05401, OP 
Code 37. 


Navy Officers Get Responsibility Fast. 


Fi a z c a 
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Semester at Sea 


THE 

WORLD 
IS YOUR 
CAMPUS 


TWO AROUND-THE 
WORLD SAILINGS 
EACH YEAR 


Departs in January from Ft. 
Lauderdale, Florida Departs Seattle 
in September with stops in the Orient, 

the Middle East and the Mediterranean. 


* 


Tues. 24 at 7pm, L/L Fireplace Lounge 
_ Wed. 25 at 7pm, Patterson Hall Main Lounge 


Slide Presentations 
Thurs. 26 at 7pm, Billings North Lounge 


Sponsored by the University of Pittsburgh, Semester at Sea 
offers students an academic program of the highest standards 
with related in-port experiences. This full semester is available to 
qualified students from all accredited colleges and universties. 


With faculty drawn from the University of Pittsburgh and 
other leading universities and augmented by guest experts, more 
than 60 university courses are offered. 


The S.S. UNIVERSE is a fully air-conditioned, 18,000 ton 
ship , registered in Liberia and built in America. Semester at Sea 
aamits students without a to DOLE race or creed. 


- (412)624-6021 in Pen 


‘Adult Education Progra are_also available. 


DISCOUNT PRICES 


INCREDIBLE SELECTION 


DOMESTIC & IMPORTED 


PRACTICALLY ON CAMPUS 


AYNESé:iER 


Lacrosse Streak 
Ends at Seven 


By HARVEY KRAMER 

Going in to two games 
against Norwich and Albany 
St. last week, the men’s 
lacrosse team was 6-0. The 
Cats defeated the Cadets 
Saturday to up their mark 
to 7-0, but Vermont was 
handed a 16-6 loss Tuesday 
by Division III Albany St. 
in a low-scoring game. 

Albany St., according to 
O’Neill, is a _ nationally- 
ranked team but he doesn’t 
see why the Cats can’t 
bounce back to win the rest 
of their games. 


Although Vermont 
couldn’t produce another 
victory, O’Neill said, ‘‘the 
defense was good and a lot 
of the credit should go to 
Eric Deslauriers. 

‘We just didn’t have the 
ball enough in the second 


half because we lost too 
many face-offs,” — said 
O’Neill. 

While the offense sput- 
tered, some fine perfor. 
mances were turned in by 
several Catamounts. Tom 
Reynolds scored three goals 
and Scott Montgomery 
(Athlete of the Week) con- 
tributed two assists. 

Other goals were scored 
by Andy Wheeler and Paul 
Sporn. 

Vermont’s next game 
will be against the Holy 
Cross Crusaders. The game 
is tomorrow afternoon at 
Centennial Field and it will 
be an indication of whether 
the Albany St. loss was a 
fluke, and where the Cats 
are headed this season. Holy 
Cross fields New England’s 
ninth best team, as do the 
Cats. ‘ 


B.C. Upsets Baseball Cats 


Continued from page 24 


Rick Jablonski’s record 
dipped to 1-3 as UVM 
committed three first inning 
errors that put the Eagles 
on top to stay. They scored’ 
two runs thanks to the 
errors, a double by first 
baseman Rick Murphy, and 
a sacrifice fly by the short- 
stop Rocky Daley. 


In the third inning, the 
Cats picked up a run on 
three walks and a double by 
Rick Decina. In the next 
frame, BC scored twice 
more on singles by Steve 
Simoes, Tim Doyle, and 
three Jablonski walks that 
made the score 4-1. 


In the Vermont fifth, 
back to back doubles by 
Brian Sanderson and Mike 
Nelson cut the lead to two 
and in the last of the 
seventh the team picked up 
another run as Nelson again 
doubled home Sanderson, 
Nelson was on second base 
when Mike Stamer ground- 
ed out to end the game. 

BC starter Rich Calla- 


han went all the way 
allowing Vermont just four 
hits. 


The second game was 
just about over in the first 
inning as the Eagles batted 
around the order against 
Mike Williams and picked 
up five runs. Although 
Vermont did commit two 
errors, it was hitting this 
time which did the team in. 
Singles by John McGuirk, 
Murphy, and Simoes and a 
two run blast by Larry Hiy 
that cleared the wall in 
rightcenterfield were the 
fatal blows. 


In all, BC collected 16 
hits off Williams and 
reliever Scott Lutz. The 
Cats run production came 
off the*bats of Sanderson, 
Andy Coursen, John Luter, 
and Decina. They each had 
two. hits apiece. 


The Cats faced St. Law- 
rence at Centennial today; 
Eddie Christensen and John 
Linell were the scheduled 
starters for the two games. ¢ 


look man you wanta see 


EASY RIDER 


Peter Fonda Dennis Hopper 


ride on over to 
b-106 angell sat april 21 


at:/, 9, 


or 1lpm 


$2 admission 


Given by the UVM Wrestling Club 
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Buying your leased phone now Saves you time and money next term. 


. This year, don’t leave for home 
without your phone. Buy it before sum- 
mer and save yourself some time and 
money. Buying your AT&T leased 
phone now means you'll have your 
phone with you the very first day back 


To buy the phone you're leasing, 
just call AT&T Consumer Sales & 
Service's toll-free number. Or visit 
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any of our AT&T owned and operated 
Phone Centers. It’s that easy. So call us 
before you say goodbye. Then unplug 
your phone and take it with you. And 
have a nice summer. 


(w 


ATst 
1-800-555-8111 


Call this toll-free number 24 hours a day. 


South Burlington 
University Mall 


©1984, AT&T Information Systems 


_ \Demonstrations available for your 


_letc. from only $99 each way. Call or 


_lwrite to: Campus Travel Box 11387, 


THUR 4/19 


WELLBEING WEEK 


Free Blood Pressure Screening: 
St.. Burlington; 9am 


Video/Film Festival: 
Billings; 10am 


North Lounge 


JExercise for Seniors: Interfaith Senior 
Center, Pearl St., Burlington 
10 :30.am 

Deep Muscle Massage: Main 
Lounge H/M; noon 

3rd Annual Body Beautiful: 

Bodybuilding Contest, Patrick: 7om 


SAT 4/21 


ART 


Performance Art: Claire Fergussor 
at the Fleming; 8pm 


EXAM 


Optional Comprehensive Exam: fo 
-“nAglish Dept. Honors, 30 2 Laf, cal 
Prof. tong x30 56 for info; 9am 


SPORTS 


Rugby: Plymouth = St 
Champlain College at UVM 
Men’s and Women’s Outdoor Track 
at BC Relays 
Men’‘s_ Tennis: 
loam 
Baseball at Maine: noon 
Women’s Lacrosse: BC 
lom 

Softball: BC at UVM: 20m 


FILMS 


Easy Rider: B-\0 6 Angell 


QAC 


Bowdoin at UVM 


at UVM 


IMEETING 


ntervarsity Christian Fellowship: 
26 Waterman, 6:30 pm 

aranatha Full Gospel Christian 
llowhip: 30 | Pomeroy Hall, 7om 


Vecital Hall; 8om. —- 


SERVICES 


WAYS WANTED TO PLAY 
IANO or sing? Start now with 
jano, voice, songwriting or im- 
provisation lessons. First lesson 
e. Full hour. Walking distance 
from UVM. Debra 658-1318. 


TTENTION ALL RA/H. S who 
are health and prevention oriented: 


oor/hall in: Introductory Massage 
land/or Stress Management. Leave: 


¢ and number for Kenn Sperl- 
ing at 862-2970. 


DISCOUNT TRAVEL TO 
EUROPE: Travel to Rome, Athens, 
Lisbon, London, Paris, Frankfurt, 


write: EUROPE EXPRESS, INC., 
3460 Main St., Hartford, CT. 06120. 
(203) 522-6580. 

GREAT BRITAIN: 8 or 15 day 
package. Air, Accommodations, 
Car rental. Party of 4. From $795 
each. Call 863-7814. 


LOWEST AIRFARES TO 
EUROPE. For free color brochure, 


Louis, Mo. 63105. 


TAPES COPIED IN- 
ANTLY: C30-$2.50, C60-$3.50, 
C90-$4.50. Prices include cassette- 
y at Miracle Copy 658-4784. 


20 


Elderly Hot ising, 10 N Champlain 


7.9.Nom | 


WED 4/25 tecture 


Painting: Ernst Benker 
Jam 


TERM PAPER BLUES? Editing 
and/or tutoring in English by col- 
lege composition instructor. Call 
658-3879. 


AUTO SERVICE AND REPAIR: 
Tired of paying too much? Get pro- 
fessinal service by certified and ex- 
perienced mechanic at by far the 
best 
Autocare, 
863-6330/879-4043. Oil change/filter 
special- All cars $10. 


Call today. Derek at 656-2515. 


Spe Saag estore 
La SS 


MEETING 


BACCHUS: 


new officers elected 


North Lounge Billings; Zom 
Continuing Ed: info'session, Churct 


7 


y Jom 


St. Center 


FILMS 


SA Films: Bedazzled, B-10.6 Angell 
EO 3012 

Georgia O’Keefe ANC Killing Us Softly: 
Marsh Lounge Billings; 7.30 pom 
Enter the Ninja: 235 Marsh Life 


79:30:10m 


SUN 4/22 


EASTER SERVICE 


Sunrise Service: Christ 


Redstone; 5am 


Fleming 


SEMINAR 


Boston Opera Com: Ecological and Evolutionary Im 
any: Memorial Auditorium; 8pm. plications of Communication Bet- 
M Percussion Ensemble Debut: ween Plants 
4:10 pm 


10:5. Marsh - Life; 


EXCELLENT TYPING IBM, 12 


years experience. Free copy editing, 


every page guaranteed perfect! 


Term Papers, Manuscripts, Theses, . 


Medical, Legal, Resumes, Cor- 
respondence, Rush Jobs. Margaret 
Goodhart. Downtown Burlington, 
864-7600. 


TYPING: Abbe, 899-3640. 


I love to type papers! Experienced, 
professional 
863-5616. 


typist. Call Jill at 


Emmons 
Burlington. 


price around! 
Lake St., 


STORAGE AND/OR DELIVERY 


SERVICE: Cheapest price in town. 


HELP WANTED 


eT 


COUNSELORS NEEDED to staff 
overnight summer camp for special 
campers. Outside Middlebury Vt. 
For exciting and rewarding summer 
call Doug at 656-2525. 


WORKSHOP 


Celebrate Your Sexuality: Student 
Health Center Lounge, call x4485 te 
register, 7-30 om 


LECTURE 


Urban Conservation, Three Ap- 


) 


proaches: Fleming Museum 
Auditorium, reception following 
is 

OM 

Baseball: St Lawrence at UVM 
lom 
Women’s Lacrosse: BU at UVM 


3:30 pm 


Church, 


Acid Precipitation: Panel Discus 


sion, 116 Aiken; 4m 


FILMS 


Six Feet in The Country/City Lovers: 
discussion following showing In 
Proj.. km. Bailey/Howe.. Library, 
2:30 ,7OrPA 


SPORTS 


Men‘s and Women’s Outdoor Track: 
Vermont State Meet? lom 
Baseball: at NH; lom 

Softball: at Plymouth State: 2pm 


CLASSIFIEDS 


NEED CASH? Earn $500. each 
school year, 2-4 (flexible) hours per 
week placing and filling posters on 
campus. Serious workers only; we 
give recommendations. Call now 
for summer and next fall. 
1-800-243-6679. 


BOSTON ADVENTURE: Explore 
opportunities of exciting city while 
working as live in childcare worker. 
Many openings, one year commit- 
ment. Allene Fisch Childcare Place- 
ment Service, 149 Buckminster 
Road, Brookline, Mass 02146. 
617-566-6294. 


$360 WEEKLY / UP. Mailing cir- 
culars. No bosses/quotas. Sincerely 
interested rush self addressed, 
stamped envelope: Division Head- 


quarters, Box 464-CEAR, 
Woodstock, IL, 60098. 
: HOUSING 
ROOMMATE WANTED: 2 


bedroom apartment in Edgartown 
on Martha’s Vineyard. Furnished. 
June 1- Sept. 8. Female preferred. 
Call 658-1614 


SUMMER SUBLET APARTMENT: 
3 spacious bedrooms, large living 
room and porch. Great location- 
College St. Fits 3-5 people comfor- 
tably. $125 monthly (includes hot 
water) Call Lisa or Laurie at 
864-0663 or Patty at 862-7558. 


NDAR_ 
FRI 4/20. 


are 


MEETING 


Sobriety Group Meeting: 
Dewey Lounge, 40m 
Vermont Christian Fellowship: A1l6| 
L/LC: 6:30,,0M 

Medieval Club Meeting: 109 Old 
Mill; Zom 

Campus Crusade for Christ: 
862-2719; 7om 


FILMS 


lohnn 


call 


SA Films; 48 Hours, B-106 Angell, 
79 30 : W 
The Shining: 235 Marsh; 79:30 ,12 


MON 4/23 


MEETING 


Union of Concerned Students: 
Marsh Lounge Billings; 7:30 pm 
Ongoing Support Group on Grief: 
Christ Church, Redstone, 7om 


SEMINAR 


Hormonal Regulation of Specific 
Gene = funenenms During 
Chironomus Develooment, 105 
Marsh Life; 4-10: onn 


MISC 


Slide Presentation; on Shaker Mt 
School: Fletcher Free Library; 7om 


SPORTS 


Men‘s Lacrosse: at St. Michael's. 
3pormr ) 

Women’s Lacrosse: 
State 3m 


at Plymouth 


nual Mortar Board/Muscular 


or 862-580 1:for-info 
First Annual Oozeball Tournament: 


volleyball in the. mud 


3 BEDROOM APARTMENT: $350, 
available June 1. Large kitchen w/ 
pantry, living room and _ small 
porch. Offstreet parking, lots of 
storage. Call 658-9594. 


GOING HOME THIS SUMMER? I 
need to sublet an inexpensive apart- 
ment for one or two people. Call Val 
at 656-4262. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Complete stereo com- 
ponent system, 40 watts: amplifier, 
cassette deck, tuner, turntable, 
speakers and cabinet. Must sell. 
$200. Call Jeff at 658-2141 


1970 VW FASTBACK. Automatic, 
no rust, runs great. Inspected until 
3-85. Asking $800. Call Jan at 
658-1206. 


1975 FIAT 131 MIARIORI: Runs 
great! Needs some body work. Must 
sell. Call Brian at 864-7195. 


FOR SALE to best offer. Chrysler 
Newport custum. Excellent running 
condition. Perfect for Vermont 
winters. Call Kathy at 863-2342. 


POR SALE: AE 1 35mm. camera in 
excellent condition. Checked by 
camera stores. Want a _ pocket 
camera instead. 1:18 lens, 
teleconverter, flash, case. $150, Call 
JoEllen at 656-4438, work or 
482-3123, home. 
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‘Recent Works in Watercolor’: 
Craftsbury Rm... Royall-Tyler, through 
Register Your Bed: for Second An- 4/28 mt 
‘Paris Photography”: 
Dystrophy Bed Race; call 862-6424 fm. Royall Tyler, through 4/28. 
UVM Senior Art Majors Open Show: 
Francis Colburn Gallery, through 
applications available in SAC of 5/2 
fice of Alumni House, regualtion Paintings: 
¢ 


‘ 


sallery W/L through 5/3 


“Americans in Transition”: Fireside} | . 
Lounge, Christ Church; 12:30 pm, 47 


INFO 


Session for All CE Programs: Church i 
St. Center. 7om +4 


SEMINAR 


and Expression of|| 


Control 
lransfected and Microinyected ing} 1 
munoglobulin. Genes Hall A 3 


(Given, noon a a 


‘SPORTS ee 


Men's Lacrosse: Holy Cross at UVM} I> 
3pm # { 


WORC: — Student Escort Service 
North Lounge Billings; 7pm 
SA Senate: North Lounge Billings, 
5:30 pom ; 
Al-Anon; 115 Rowell; 730 pm. ° 


a Rainey’s Black Bottom: 


Flynn; 
8om ; : 


UVM Saxaphone Quartet: Recital. 
Music Bldg; 80m 


SEMINAR 


Tree Tactics: What Keeps the World 


Green, 10 4 Aiken: 12:15pm 


FILMS 


Viridiana: /LC 115 Commons; Jom} | 


Craftsbury 


Cameron Davis Bach, | 


Misc’ “Ss 


i 4 ee eee 
PHOTOGRAPHER’S APPREN 
TICE: Long hours, extensive travel. 
Send resume to Box 83 RD 1, 
Shelburne, Vt. 05482 : 


REWARD: For the return of my 
blue UVM knapsack or it’s contents. 
Taken from Williams sculpture 
studio 4/9/84. Please contact 
Evans at 656-4229. 


GOOD FURNITURE: Modern li 

ing room, kitchen set, matching 
bedroom set. Reasonably priced.) 
Call 658-5363 for details. : 


FORMALS DATES WANTED: For 
Sat. Call Delta Psi at 864-7309 — 


LOST: Gold bracelet. Friday night, 
4/13. 10k with floral design. 
Reward. Please call 658-3652. 


DANNO: There are times in life 
when just a dip will do yaah. 
-From the Gumbies 


HAMMOCKS: Direct from the 
Yucatan. Handmade by Mayans) — 
from 100 percent cotton fibers. 
Matrimonial size. Great for coup} — 
ing. Call 863-5479, eves. hey 


TO YOU, Monti-Carlo was not t0 
be, The place to meet who’s wat 
ching me. Perhaps another Ume) 
will do, For me to grab a hold of 
you. I know how angry you must De,) 
Please accept my apology. Bare | 
me your identity, I want to ow 
who’s watching me. Thomas. be 
y ya 
Te 


> 


‘ 


7 
~ 


? 
. 
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= -|UVM Percussion © 


P) 
fh 


The UVM Percussion Ensemble, 


-lunder the direction of D. Thomas 


Toner, will present its debut recital 
at eight o’clock, Wednesday, April 
95, ih the Recital Hall of the Music 


Building. 


William Wicker 

| William Wicker, the Libertarian 
candidate for governor of Vermont, 
will discuss issues from his cam- 
paign at a meeting of the S.A. 
recognized “UVM Libertarians”’ on 
Tuesday, April 24, at 3:00 p.m. in 
Billings Marsh Lounge. 


Holy Week Service 
Christ Church Presbyterian will 
be holding worship services in 
observance of holy week. The 
public and the UVM community 
are invited to attend. On April 
19th, Maunday Thursday will be 
celebrated with an informal service 
‘of communion around tables in the 
Fireside Lounge at 7:00 p.m. On 
April 20, Good Friday, a film, 
| Americas in Transition, will be 
‘|shown in the Fireside Lounge at 
12:30 p.m. followed by the service, 
which will be a meditation on the 


 |seven last words, to begin at 1:00 


4 


* 
e 


m. and conclude at 3:00 p.m. 
| with a live blues instrumental on 
sax or guitar. On Sunday, April 22, 
there will be an Easter Sunrise 
| service, beginning at 5:00 a.m. in 
the sanctuary followed by an 
informal fish fry breakfast and 
celebration of the Eucharist. Regu- 
lar worship will be held on Easter 
‘| Day at 10:00 a.m. 


Church St Courses 

The following courses at the 
Church Street Center, 1385 Church 
‘|St., will begin Monday, April 23: 
Financial Planning: The Big Picture, 
with Alan Mann, 5:30-7:30 (thru 
June 4); Watercolor Painting with 
Pete Smith, 7:00-9:00 p.m. (thru 
May 14); Auto Mechanics for 
|Women with Ed Stanley, 6:30-9:30 
p.m. (thru May 21); Basics to 
Better Budgeting with Virginia 
Jodoin, 6:30-8:30 p.m. (thru June 
4); Computer Literacy with Robert 
Smith, 6:00-8:00 p.m. (thru May 
14); Housebuilding: Methods & 
Materials with ~ Paul Hanke, 
7:00-9:30 p.m. (thru May 28). 

The following courses begin 
Tuesday, April 24: Help for the 
Underemployed with Ellie Byers, 
12-1:30 p.m. (thru May 29); 
|Italian Primer for Americans with 
|Dan Gerlach, 5:30-7:30 p.m. (thru 
‘June 12); Interior Design with 

_|Flora Wallman, 7:00-9:00 p.m. 
(thru May 29); Songwriting for 
| Guitar with Pete Smith, 7:00-9:00 
p.m. (thru May 8); S.A.T. Prepara- 
tion with Paul Horton, 7:00-8:30 
|p.m. (thru May 29); Typing: The 
Cortez Peters Method of Building 
‘Speed and Accuracy with Josie 
Bove, 6:00-8:00 p.m. (thru June 
| 12); Fashion Illustration with Anna 
.O’dell Shipman, 7:00-9:30 p.m. 
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{thru May 29); Basic Drawing: 
How to See with Mary Borgman, 
6:30-8:30 p.m. (thru June 12). 

The following courses begin 
Wednesday, April 25: Accelerated 
Reading with Maria Kowalchyk, 
12-1:15 p.m. (thru June 6); Market- 
ing Strategies with Jeanne Follans- 
bee Quinn, 6:00-8:30 p.m. (thru 
June 6); Hawkwatching with Jeff- 
rey Allen, 6:30-9:00 p.m. and April 
28, 8:00 a.m.—3:00 p.m.; Diet, 
Exercise and Consumer Awareness 
with Patricia Hunter and Sue 
Nyhagen, 6:30-8:30 p.m. (thru 
June 13); Sign Language I with 
Lynette Reep, 6:30-8:30 p.m. (thru 
June 13); Tax Advantaged Investing 
with Lew Gordon, 7:00-9:00 p.m. 
(thru May 16); German, Beginning 
with Margret Halbach, 7:00-9:00 
p.m. (thru June 13); Photography: 
Beginning Darkroom with Stan 
Kirschner, 7:00-10:00 p.m. (thru 
May 30); Recycle It! with Peter 
MacAusland, 7:30-9:30 p.m. (one 
session only). 

The following courses begin 
Thursday, April 26: Investing for 
Fun, Profit and Security with Pam 
Findlay, 12-1:00 p.m. (thru May 
10); Telephone Techniques with 
Gerry Stubbs, 7:00-9:30 p.m. (thru 
'May 3); Automated Office with Jay 


Robinson, 7:30-9:30 p.m. (thru 
June 14). 
UVM Rescue 

UVM © Rescue is a_ student 
volunteer organization which 


operates 24 hours a day, 365 days 
per year. We respond to emer- 
gency calls on campus and the 
surrounding communities. We are 
presently accepting applications 
from qualified freshmen and sopho- 
mores interested in joining rescue. 
If you would like to learn more 
about UVM_ Rescue, stop by our 
quarters in the infirmary or call ext. 
3350. 


TREK Leaders 


Students with outdoor skills are 
needed to lead Freshman TREK 
groups for the fall 1984 semester 
(August 17-26). For applications 
and/or information, please stop by 
the Student Activities Office on the 
second floor of the Billings Center, 
or call 2060. Don’t delay... the 
deadline for application is 
TOMORROW, April 20th! Help 
welcome freshmen to UVM through 
a great outdoor adventure — TREK 
84! 


Double Majors 


Some senior double majors 
weren’t notified of the annual 
opportunity to win Departmental 
Honors (so. designated in the 
Commencement Program) by get- 
ting B or better in the comprehen- 
sive exam in English and American 
Lit offered Saturday 9-12 a.m. in 
302 Laf. on April 21. See the 
sample exam in the English Depart- 
ment office or consult Prof. Little- 
ton Long, or both. Some 12 per- 
cent of current majors have already 
signed up for this voluntary test. 


WELL, WE WON'T BE SENIORS 
MUCH LONGER, SO WE MIGHT 
AG WEW TOAST THE FoR YEARS 
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Shiatsu Massage 


The Asian Cultural Exchange 
Club is sponsoring a workshop in 
shiatsu massage and a lecture on 
acupuncture and related healing 
arts in room 216 Living Learning. 
The workshop will be directed by 
Toshiko Phipps who has more than 
40 years experience in shiatsu 
massage. The acupuncture lecture 
will be given by Jerry Kantor who 
studied acupuncture in China and 
now has a practice in Boston. The 
workshop begins at 10:00 a.m. and 
runs until 12:30. The lecture will 
begin, after a short lunch break, at 
1:00 p.m. for shiatsu. Wear com- 
fortable clothes, bring a towel and a 
blanket. Cost: $5. 862-3629 for 
reservation. Space is limited. Please 
call if possible. 


King St Volunteers 


King Street Area Youth Pro- 
gram is now recruiting volunteers 
for all aspects of its program. If you 
are looking for an opportunity to 
do rewarding and challenging work 
with children please call 862-6736. 
We will train you. No experience 
necessary. Training will be hel 
May 1, 8, 15. 


Acid Precipitation 


Panel discussion, Acid Precipi- 
tation: Cause for concern or a 
concern looking for a cause will be 


held on April 25th, Aiken Center, 


Rm. 116, 
Actor’s Workshop 
Vermont Actor’s Workshop, 


113 Church St., Burlington. May 1 
— June 5. This course is designed 
for educators interested in explor- 
ing the use, of creative dramatic 
techniques in the classroom. Appro- 
priate for instructors of K-8. 

Call 658-1758 to register. Please 
register by April 24. 


‘Hart Volunteers 


Senator Hart won 71 percent of 
the Vermont vote on March 6, but 
the Vermont delegates are still at 
stake. The Hart for President 
campaign headquarters needs volun- 
teers now to help prepare for the 
April 24 caucuses. 

No large time commitment is 
necessary; even a few hours of your 
time would be greatly appreciated. 
If you can’t work but want to find 
out about your caucus, please call 


us at 862-7179, or stop by the new 
headquarters, 44 Church Street, on 
the second floor across from 
Woolworth’s. 


Continuing Ed. 


On April 19, UVM Continuing 
Education will hold an information 
session on all its programs from 7-9 
p.m. at the Church Street Center, 
135 Church St., Burlington. Sum- 
mer Session/Evening Division credit 
courses, Management Development 
Series seminars, and Church Street 
Center non-credit courses, work- 
shops, and public events. 


Karate Film 

The UVM Karate Club is proud 
to present the feature film Enter 
the Ninja, starring master ninjutsu 
martial artist Franco Nero and Sho 
Kosugi. Showtimes are 7 and 9:30 
p.m. on Thursday, April 19, in 235 
Marsh Life Science Bldg. For 
more information contact Sam, 
862-7079. 


Escort Service 


A student-run escort program is | 


being organized for the fall semes- 


ter in response to the increased | . 


incidence-of sexual assault in the 
Burlington area. The goal of the 
program will be to safely escort 
women who would normally be 
walking alone at night from on- 
campus to off-campus. There will 
be an organizational meeting for all 
interested students and faculty on 
Tuesday, April 24, ‘at 7 p.m. in 
North Lounge of Billings. Both 
women and men are welcome and 
are urged to attend. For more info 
call WORC, x4460. . 


Grief Support | 
April: 23° "7:00" p.m. eA. 
Special Gathering,” an ongoing 


suppcrt group on grief, will be 
meeting at Christ Church, Redstone 
Campus. Marty Burt will be talking 
about facilitating the grief process 


through journaling (putting 
thoughts and feelings on paper). 
For. more information: Roddy 


Cleary, ex. 83882 or 985-8063. 


Sax Quartet 

The UVM Saxophone Quartet 
will be giving a recital at the Recital 
Hall in the Music Bldg. on Redstone 
campus on April 24, at 8:00 p.m. 
The program will include works by 
Grainger, Mozart, Mendelssohn, and 
Tchaikovsky. 


CAREER CORNER 


Workshops: 
Tuesday, April 24 


Monday, April 30 


Resume Workshop, 3-5pm CCD. 


Interview Workshop, 3-5pm CCD 


Center for Career Development 


322 South Prospect Street 
656-3450 
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| as it was powerful. 
| Katie didn’t know why she 
would feel shaky and sick, and 
"sometimes she couldn’t talk to tell 
anyone what was happening. There 
wasn’t anyone around her who had 
‘diabetes and could relate to the 
_ things she felt. Her parents couldn’t 
_ explain the little they understood 
- about the disease to their daughter, 
| and they acted scared when they 
| talked about it. Sometimes when 
| she felt bad or faint she thought it 
| was because she had been a bad girl. 


-Katie’s friends didn’t know 


| what diabetes meant. They just . 


| knew that sometimes she acted 
_ funny. When they didn’t under- 
| stand her they would say that it 
. was because she was diabetic. 
“Sometimes you act real funny 
_ when you’re in an insulin reaction,” 
_ UVM senior Katie McKee said. “I 
_ didn’t understand diabetes when I 
Was growing up. My mom didn’t. 


| The only people who understood. 


_ Were at camp.” 


| When Katie went to a summer 


| camp for kids with diabetes she 
_ Started to understand. There were 
- doctors and nurses who explained 

5 _ chemistry of diabetes for 
Fi “children 
Later, as a counselor at another 
| “mp for children with diabetes, 

tie saw children who had not 
| been as fortunate as she had been. 

“As a counselor I saw campers 
_ Who didn’t have the opportunity to 
| 80 to camp as young as I did,”’ she 
“They really suffered with 
| _Msipportiv and unknowledgeable 

g ily and peers.” 

Paes errr. 
byte Sean went to school, 
€ wasn’t anyone else who really 
| Understood why he had to have 
hee every day and why he could- 
: mt have candy every day. “‘When I 
— Went to grade school and high 
I was the only one who had 
> tes,” Sean said. 

A lot of kids in Vermont don’t 
e friends with diabetes because 
‘the be are so small,’’ he said. “‘A 
f kids don’t get to talk to 
e who knows anything about 

} EXCE ept their doctor.”’ 


+ By RANDY RZEWNICKI 
~ When Katie was five years old 
- diabetes was a force as mysterious 


| fe 


UV students help youth 
to ie their disease 


Acceptin 
| Diabetes 


For the last three winters Katie 
McKee and Sean Collins, also a 
UVM senior, have been coordinat- 
ing and directing a program-to help 
Vermont youth overcome that 
isolation. As Katie explained it, 
“Winter Weekend helps kids to take 


the responsibility that their parents. 


had for their disease. It teaches 
them to accept the responsibility of 
thinking for their pancreas, and 
have a blast doing it,’’ Katie said. 

“The blast is waking up at two 
in the morning and rolling down a 
hill in the snow with the kids,” 
Katie said. “The blast is created by 
the staff and the kids, doing things 
a little bit different from what 
they’re used to.”’ 


_ Katie and Sean worked together 
with the Vermont affiliate of the 
American Diabetes Association for 
four or five months before each of 
the three Winter Weekends. 

“One goal of the Weekend ‘is to 
provide the chance for them to 
have fun with their diabetes,’’ Katie 
said. ‘‘For many it’s their first time 
meeting another person with dia- 
betes.” 

Finding support among their 
peers is an important function of 
the weekend. Adolescent teens with 
diabetes have a special need for 
peer support because their disease 
makes them feel like outcasts much 
of the time. Vermont’s small towns 
make it uncommon for peers to 
have diabetes. 

Also teens have many questions 
and insecurities about their matur- 
ing bodies. Diabetes adds to these 
worries. 


Sean explained that it was 
important for him to help organize 
the weekend “because Vermont 
doesn’t have many programs for 
kids with diabetes. The program 
that we put together makes a 
tremendous difference in how they 
feel, emotionally, physically, and 
how much control they feel they 
have.”’ : 

The first Winter Weekend Katie 
and Sean set up was so successful 
that, in 1982, a film crew from 
Britain, local news stations, and 
newspaper and magazine stories 
appeared to report on the program, 
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There are many facets. to 
diabetes and the lifestyle it 
requires. Winter Weekend is a “time 
to really learn the specifics of 
what to do with diabetes,” said 
Katie. “‘Things like diet, amount of 
insulin to use, how to draw up 
insulin into the syringe, how to 
treat reactions that signal low blood 
sugar, and how to exercise with 


diabetes” are covered both formally 
and informally during the weekend. - 


Carelessness can cause compli- 
cations, including liver damage, 
blindness and death. “One of the 
most important things that we 
teach the kids about diabetes is that 
you can’t lose by taking extra care 
of yourself,” Katie said. One of the 
aspects of taking care is testing 
blood for sugar instead of the easier 
but less reliable urine test. 

While caring for their diabetes 
the teens are shown that they can 
have fun and do what they want to 
do as long as they are prepared. 

“You’ve got to be a more 
flexible human being to deal with 
diabetes,” Katie said. ‘It means 
eating big breakfasts before going 
running”’ or participating in other 
physical activities. : 

Skiing may be a part of many 
Vermont teenagers’ winter fun, but 
some diabetic teens shy away from 
such physical exertion, afraid of an 
insulin reaction. A reaction can 
range from shakiness and/or dizzi- 
ness to unconsciousness. 

But insulin reactions do not 
have to be a part of living with 
diabetes. Research . suggests that 
keeping tight control of blood sugar 
can prevent long term complica- 
tions. Teens at the Winter Weekend 
found that they could ski their 
brains out (with gorp in their 
pockets) or have a wild waterfight 
at poolside and follow it with 
needed sugars. As long as they were 
aware of their blood sugar and ate 
when it got low they could do 
whatever they wanted. 

The March-April issue of Dia- 
betes Forecast featured five super- 
athletes with diabetes. Two of these 
have completed ironman triathlons, 
and another is an Olympic hopeful. 

“The point of the Winter 


Weekend is to show kids that you 


can have diabetes and still have 


0); 


fun,” Katie said. “My own dealing 
with diabetes has influenced why I 
want the program. I’ve never let 


anything get in my way because I | 


had diabetes. 

“This program is different from 
other youth-diabetes programs 
because we're taking an _ educa- 
tional/psychological viewpoint. For 
example, we’re very concerned with — 
listening skills. Our counselors are 
trained to listen. ; 

“Another important aspect is 
what we call the Teachable > 
Moment,” she said. The Teachable 
Moment is “when a person is ready 
to learn something” from their 
experience with diabetes. “If a 
person is coming out of an insulin 
reaction they’re probably ready to 
learn from the doctor what is 
happening, and why. When the 
doctor is telling them something | 
that is happening to them they’re 
more likely to understand the 
concept, unlike normal visits to the 
doctor.”’ 

-The role models provided by 
college-age counselors who have 
diabetes is valuable as well. It helps 
bridge the sometimes insurmount- 
able communications gap between 
teens and adults and shows them 
that they can make plans for their 
future. A recent ADA article 
reported that “some teens are so 
wotried about their health that 
they are afraid to commit them- 
selves to college or other training.”’ 

Sean and Katie show that 
college students with diabetes can 
have a regular academic schedule, a 
full social life and more. Along with 
his extensive involvement with the: 
Winter Weekend, Sean was presi-: 
dent of Delta Psi last year and 
continues to be active in fraternity — 
activities. Katie has been a camp 
counselor, and she will be teaching 
at a private school in New Hamp- 
shire beginning this fall. 

The same day they graduate 
Katie and Sean will be flying to 
Boston to make a presentation to 
the International Diabetes and 
Camping Conference. ‘‘We’ll be 
presenting our work on creativity in 
programming and dealing with 
campers,”’ Katie said. ‘‘We’re really, 
really excited to present what we’re 
doing.”’ 


‘ye’ 


Canada’s Bear of Beers 


@ 


is here! 


Down from the North Woods of Canada comes 
Grizzly Beer. Not just another Canadian beer, but a rare breed of brew. 
An authentic Canadian lager—naturally aged, so it’s remarkably smooth. With a flavor 
no other Canadian beer can stand up to. The bear of beers is here! 


Sy 


CANADA'S BEAR OF BEERS 


Imported by Van Munching & Co., Inc., New York, N.Y. 
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By AMY |. SCHLEGEL 


“Democracy is not sim- 
ple,” summarized Madeleine 
Kunin, gubernatorial candi- 
date, at the Democratic cau- 


_cus held Tuesday night at 


Memorial Auditorium. The 
caucus served as an assem- 
bly for nominating dele- 
gates to the state conven- 
tion and as a forum for pro- 
posing resolutions. The 
number of delegates chosen 
is determined by the cau- 
cus voter turnout. 


A wave of appeals for 
Democratic unity against 
Ronald Reagan was voiced 
at the onset of the caucus. 
A presidential preferential 


vote was first solicited, and | 


Gary Hart received 51.2 


percent of the 484 votes & 
cast, Jesse Jackson 26 per-' 


cent and Mondale 22,1 
percent. The percentage of 


- votes cast for each candi- 
date defines the number of ~ 


selected. Sub- 
caucuses then nominated 
the delegates who will 
attend the state Democratic 
convention scheduled for 
May 26. 


*‘The. press is a more 
important momentum fac- 
tor than the delegates are at 


delegates 


‘the caucuses, especially in 


Vermont because there are 
comparably a small, number 
of delegates,’’ who attend 
the national convention, 
said UVM political science 
professor Gary Nelson. 


Hart’s support and 


NEWS 


popularity 
remains strong, especially 
with students. Since Carole 
King visited Burlington in 
late February, directly after 
the New Hampshire pri- 
mary, ‘‘there has been an 
incredible influx of student 
volunteers and an enormous 
amount of energy. generat- 
ed. Students are tired of the 
‘old* politics’ of Mondale,” 
said Kari Hammerschlag, 
student coordinator for 


Hart. 

Hart captured 71 per- 
cent of the electorate in the 
Vermont Democratic pri- 
mary, but Nelson ques- 
tioned the Hart campaign’s 
ability for a repeat per- 
formance. He cited the need 
for a ‘‘positive signal’’ if 
Hart continues to fall short 
of his solid primary victory 
in Vermont. 

‘The Hart campaign will 
send 63 delegates to the 


FORD VON WEISE 


VERMONT’S DEMOCRATIC CAUCUS: The state convention: scheduled for May 26, 
will ''Take Hart’’ as the leading delegation due to Hart’s 51 percent, Jackson’s 26° 
percent, and Mondale’s 21 percentina preferential vote held Tuesday night. 


in Burlington | 


state convention, Mondale 
will send 28 delegates, and 
Jackson 32. 

Jesse Jackson pocketed 
a second-place finish with 
26 percent of the caucus 


assembly. “‘Our strength is 
in’ the small towns of 
Vermont, especially in 


Windham and Orange coun- 
ties; where there are a lot of 


blue collar workers,” said. 


Micque Glitman,' student 
campaign coordinator for 


Spirits Soar for Senior Week | 


’ By AMY I. SCHLEGEL 
As student workloads 
mount at the end of the 
semester, so do graduating 
seniors’ spirits. The Senior 
Class Council will consum- 
mate their financially and 
entertainingly successful 
year with the traditional 
senior week of parties and 
activities, starting May 13. 
“This year’s senior week 
promises to be one of the 
best in recent UVM his- 
tory,” said Jim _ -Pfohl, 
Senior Class President. 
Unlike past senior class 


councils, this year’s com- 
mittee is in the black, 
financially. ‘“‘We’ve had an 


excellent year in general 
and we are going into senior 
week financially stable,” 
said Pfohl. All of the 
Student Association alloca- 
tion, $2,022, remains in the 
council’s budget in addition 


to profits from parties 
throughout the year. 
The 1983-84 year 


proved unique for the 
Senior Class Council in that 
it sponsored a philanthropy 
activity, a first’ for any 
UVM senior class. A ‘‘Con- 
formist party” + held © in 
November accrued a $200 
donation to the United 
Way. 

“Our success» has been 
the product of our class,”’ 
said Pfohl. The first party 


of the year, a Bermuda 
cruise, profited $1,000 ithat 
was the most successful 
event of the year. This 
money was reallocated into 
extensive advertising in’ the 
Cynic, which, Pfohl claims, 
has also contributed to their 
success. 

Senior week unofficially 
commences on Friday, May 
it wilh a “Zero Year 


Reunion” at the Alumni 
House. The official’ Start of 
Senior Week Celebrations 
will kick off on Sunday, 
May 18, ‘at Whispers in 
Winooski. Pfohl suggests, 
that tickets be bought at 
the Campus Ticket Store 
early for this event because 
“it should be a wild bash to. 
start it all off.” 

A traditional highlight 


SENIOR WEEK: It isn’t tjast for seniors anymore. 


of this week is the senior 
class picnic at Cliffside, on 
Monday, May 14: The 
Decentz will provide music 


‘and ‘beer and food will be 


served. ‘“‘This will be our 


biggest event,” said Pfohl. 


“It’s extremely well organ- 
ized this year because it’s all 
catered,’’ he added. That 
night a B.Y.O.B. (blankey) 
outdoor movie festival will 


Caucus Trims Hart Lead 


Jackson in Vermont. ‘Jack- 
son appeals to the disen- 
chanted and the disenfran- 
chised; Vermonters are clear 
about Jesse Jackson and 
they believe in him,” she 
said. 


“There’s not a lot of 


difference in Mondale’s and 


Hart’s campaigns,” said 
Howard Dean, a_ self- 
proclaimed “born-again 


Democrat’’ and local Mon- 
dale chairperson. He sees 
the ‘‘pass¢& politics”’ of Mon- 
dale after the New Hamp- 
shire primary may have hurt 
him initially, but “then he 
exposed Hart’s_ vulnerabi- 
lity. This strategy did not 
help Mondale but it did 
hurt Hart,” Dean said. 
While preferential bal- 
lots - were being counted, 
five resolutions were pro- 
posed to the caucus which 
would be passed on to 
the state convention for 


further scrutiny. A resolu- — 


tion to oppose Central 


-American intervention for 
the U.S. passed unanimous- © 


ly by a voice vote. A 
nuclear freeze resolution 
passed with few dissenting 
votes. The recognition .and 
action upon an acid rain 


resolution was approved 


unanimously: However, .a | 


complex resolution to 
nationalize the utility and 
steel::industries was, defeat- 
ed. Finally, :a- controversial 


hand: vote to-end: technolo- | 


gical development in 
nuclear weapons and power 
was passed. _ = @ 


he 


Se 


‘take place on the green 


between Lafayette 
Cook buildings. 
Tuesday night, May 15, 


and 


‘is Senior Night Out on the 


Town with abundant drink | — 


specials at favorite area | — 
nightspots. ‘‘A party with a | — 
little more _ class,” 


New England. 


purchase these tickets early. 


C-B-W green will host a | 
sports .day, featuring Ooze | 
Ball (volleyball knee deep in — 


mud) on Thursday, May 17. 
. Friday, 
with 


a Boulder Society 


brunch ‘followed by Senior — 
Honors Convocation and a 
Reception to | 


President’s 
round off the afternoon. 


That night a family dinner : 


evening with cocktail hour, 
buffet, and dancing will 


said | 
Pfohl, will occur Wednesday | 
evening, May 16, at Club.| 
Pfohl |- 
suggested also that people | 


May 18 will | 
honor the honor students | 


take place at the Ramada | 


Hotel, Friday night. 


Senior week will con- — 
clude with commencement — 


exercises at 9:00 a.m. May 

19, at Centennial Field. 
“It’s a lot of fun with- 

out the crowds of school, 


but 10 days was a little too | 
senior Mare — 
Lucier. “It’s our last chance — 


long,’’ said 
to be crazy in this environ- 
ment,’’ said Elizabeth San- 
telmann, another senior. 
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py CATHERINE FRAZER 


_ The first Spring Fling in 
1974 initiated the annual 
tradition of a rowdy drunk- 
en fest, complete with con- 
cert, held the week before 
finals. This year, although 
the name has been changed 
to Spring Fest Concert and 
githough -more severe 
restrictions have been im- 
posed, this annual tradition 
js scheduled to continue. 
“This year’s event is 
somewhat of a compromise 
petween the 1982 and 1983 
Spring Fling formats,” S.A. 
Concert Bureau member 
Mike Giancarlo said. Spring 


Fling 1982 featured NRBQ | 


and Gary U.S. Bonds. “It 


was a great concert,”’ Gian- | 


carlo said. 

On a drizzly Sunday, 
students and non-students 
alike gathered for an after- 


noon fiesta, bringing with | 
them coolers and knapsacks | 


containing alcohol reserves. 
“Tt almost started to rain. 


People began yelling, ‘No | 
rain.’ The group solidarity } 
resembled something similar 


to the Woodstock spirit,” 
said S.A. Concerts’ Hospita- 
lity Chairperson Monica 
Losquadro. ““The event was 
successful, with few nega- 
tive incidents.” 

The problems that did 
arise included the noise 
factor, though area resi- 
dents had been informed of 
‘the concert a week in 
advance, and some minor 
resulted from 
broken glass and fist fights. 
The only restriction im- 
posed was the forbidden 
kegs and glass bottle con- 
“Uniformed secur- 
ity personnel tried their 
maintain these 
restrictions, but there was 
not enough force to control 
8000 people,” Lasquadro 
ssid’ 


“After the _concert the 


measieS measi€S 


a 


testricti 


garbage consisted mostly of 
empty alcohol containers. 
This didn’t present a major 
problem, though, because 
local people collected the 
containers worth a nickel 
apiece,” Losquadro said. 
“In light of the success- 
ful concerts past, Spring 
Fling 1983 was to follow a 
similar format, Giancarlo 
said. At noon on Sunday 
Marshall Crenshaw and the 
Incredible Casuals were 


scheduled to play an out- 


door concert with minimal 
security and few restric- 
tions. ‘Unfortunately, the 
weather outlook was not 
good. We were up through- 
out the night debating what 
to do. A lighting crew from 
Rhode Island was called at 
4:00 a.m. because we had 
to hold the concert indoors. 
At 6:00 a.m. we decided to 
have it in the Field House,”’ 
Losquadro said. 

“Due to last minute 
decisions,”” said Giancarlo, 
“the concert got off to a 
late start at 1 p.m.” Rain 
ensued. ‘“‘The turnout was 
smaller than in past years 


Ons Imposed U 


but the Field House was 
crowded,”’ Losquadro said. 
“The atmosphere inside was 
uncomfortable. With the 
rain the humidity was 100 
percent. Without lighting 
overhead, it was difficult to 
move through the crowd.”’ 
After the show, how- 
ever, the overhead lights 
were turned on to reveal the 
immense damage caused by 
inebriated individuals who 
had left their garbage 
behind. ‘‘There were pieces 


of blankets stuck in the 
mud,”’ Losquadro - said. 
“Broken glass was so em- 
bedded in the dirt that it 
could not be removed by 
hand.” A group of people 
from S.A. Concerts, the 
band crew, IRA and UVM 
custodian personnel, 
responsible only for taking 
the stage down and moving 
the act from the building, 
participated in some of the 
clean-up work. 
The dirt was literally 
swept but garbage still 
remained beneath the sur- 
face. ‘“‘The damage from 
Spring Fling 1983 was so 


REQUIRED 


ATTENDANCE 
MEASLES CLINIC 


10-6 Friday 
10-4 Saturday 


PATRICK Gym 
measles 


pon Spring Fest 


extensive that the ground 


base in the Field House had 


to be resurfaced,” said 
Giancarlo. UVM absorbed 
the cost. 


Consequently, the Uni- 
versity prohibited all future 
spring concerts from the 
Field House and was ad- 
verse to the prospect of 
continuing the Spring Fling 
tradition in light of the 
bacchanalian mentality 
associated with the event. 
IRA primarily funds the 


LEE BRAYMAN 


annual Spring Fling con- 
certs and employs the S.A. 
Concert Bureau to manage 
the acts. Bent on ending the 
traditional event, IRA nego- 
tiated with S.A. Concerts 
and accepted their plan 
presented by chairperson 
Mike Meyer. The result: 
Spring Fling will be held 
again this year, though 
under a different format. 

IRA’s guidelines include 
first that the name Spring 
Fling be changed to Spring 
Fest Concert. The name 
Spring Fling promotes an 
orientation toward alcohol 
and rowdiness, IRA felt. 


Second, at least 50 student 
security members must 
work at the event after 
having met the requirement 
of a _ one-hour _ training 
period. Further security 
measures include a fence to 
designate the area within 
which Spring Fest Concert 
will take place. 


Glass containers, bottles 
and kegs are prohibited. 
Free admission will only be 
provided to students hold- 
ing a valid UVM ID card. 
And the show will be 
cancelled if it rains, due to 
the lack of an _ indoor 
alternative. 

“There will be an accent 
of security and_ student 
cooperation this year,” 
Giancarlo said. Students are 
encouraged to observe the 
new guidelines because the 
Spring Fling tradition is 
now in a precarious posi- 
tion, he said. 

Despite the changes 
made this year with respect 
to IRA’s stipulations, there 
will be a free concert and 
alcohol will be permitted. 
Many students seem opti- 


- mistic about the event. 


“Even though there are 
more restrictions this year, 
it is important that security 
measures are _ increased,”’ 
said UVM junior Sally Gar- 
rett. “In the past I have 
seen some of my friends 
hurt. If we want to see the 
tradition continue, student 
cooperation is necessary.”’ 

Student Todd Potasky 
said he was definitely going 
to the Spring Fest. “I don’t 
think the bands have any- 
thing to do with it. As long | 


~ as it’s outside with beer and 


music, people will have a 
good time.” In reference to 
some negative sentiment 
about the rumored local 


‘acts, Potasky said, “I don’t 


think it will detract from 
the attendance at all.”’ e 


* * * * 
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tire or wheel 
you could need. 


152 Riverside Ave. 864-7759 


cummerbund (kum’er bund’), n. 1.a wide sash 
worn beneath a tuxedo at a formal dance. 2.see 
corsage. | 
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COMPETE IN 
THE SECOND ANNUAL 


Sunday 
September 9, 1984 
Burlington, Vermont 


ENTRIES AVAILABLE 
SECOND WEEK OF MAY! 


By ROBERT MEYERS 


This week, 11,000 UVM 
undergraduate and graduate 
students were mailed 
measles warnings; 7,000 of 
these students were warned 
that they may be suscep- 
tible to measles, while the 
others were informed that 


they were adequately 
immunized. 

A potentially severe 
viral disease, ‘‘red” or 


‘hard’? measles (Rubeola) 
has recently broken out at 
UVM and Dartmouth. While 
only two Vermont students 
have contracted the disease, 
nine students at Dartmouth 
have been infected. 


Both UVM - students 
have been sent home in an 
effort to stop the disease 
before it spreads. 

Measles can attack un- 
immunized people at any 
time, posing dangerous im- 
plications for many stu- 
dents, according to UVM 
Dean of Students Keith 
Miser. The symptoms in- 
clude high fever, cough, 
pink eyes, a red rash, and 
possibly pneumonia and 
encephalitis, an inflamma- 
tion of the brain. 

Miser said that the im- 


By ROBERT MEYERS 

The Boulder Society 
and TOWERR have chosen 
their new members for next 
year. As honorary societies 
for senior men and women, 
respectively, they are each 
comprised of students who 
have provided leadership, 
scholarship, and service to 
the University. 


The Boulder Society, 


established in 1905 as an 


advisory group to the Presi- 
dent, has a maximum 
enrollment of 13 members, 
yet this year chose only 
nine: Raymond M. Gos- 
selin, John G. Hall, Gary 
Douglas Hammer, Stephen 
Kelly, Jack Noble, Joshua 
B. Powers III, Michael Jon 
Sagansky, Jeffrey Steinham, 
and Philip VanderWilden. 


As a group, these cam- 
pus leaders will meet 
bi-weekly to discuss various 
University issues. 

TOWERR, The Order of 
Women Exemplifying Rea- 


Measles Alert | 


PATRICK GYM: Clinic site for measles epidemic. 


Boulder TOWERR 
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munization serum adminis. | 
tered between 1963 ang 
1968 has become ineffer. | 
tive, necessitating the i | 
immunization of many sty. | 
dents. iG 
In recent years, there | 
have been measles oyt. | 
breaks at several other eo]. | 
lege campuses. At Indiana | 
University, a school of 
about 32,000 students, stu. | 
dents were sent home as the 
numbers of victims jumped | 
to over 1,000 in one week 
Students were not allowed | 
to return to school untij | 
they showed proof of vac. 
cination. 

Even though there haye 
been no other cases of 
measles reported at UVM, 
the two initial cases dictate | 
that those students in need 
of immunization receive | 
their shots, said Miser. A 
measles clinic is being held 
at the Patrick Gymnasium, 
It will continue through 
Friday, with hours from 10 | 
am. to 5 p.m. and on | 
Saturday from 10 a.m. to 4 | 
p.m. 

Any questions about 
measles should be directed | 
to the Student Health Cen- 
ter or the medical staff at | 
the Patrick Gym. i 


son and Responsibility, was | 
formed in 1977 and permits | 
only 12 members. The new 
members are Linda Brown, | 
Karen Ford, Susan Gaire, 
Sally Garrett, Jodi Gold- 
man, M. Kathy Heney, 
Susan Koehler, Calla 
Lapham, Elizabeth Nixon, 
Victoria Riley, Diane White, 
and Carolyn Willis. 

Each year TOWERR 
also chooses scholarship for 
an outstanding sophomore. 
This year’s recipient was 
Kerry Percy. 

The two organizations | 
are supposed to work with | 
each other. ‘Theoretically, | 
they are _ brother-sister 
organizations,” said 
TOWERR member Jennifer | 
Sherman. ; ql 

Boulder president Mark | 
Mermel viewed the situa- | 
tion differently. ‘“‘Those in 
the know realize Boulder is | 
a superior organization, ana — 
TOWERR is perpetually jea- _ 
lous of us as a conse 
quence.” ; 
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_ By DAVID GAEDE 

SPRINGFIELD, Mo 
cps) — Southwest Missouri 
state University senior Jim 
McWilliams received a big 
surprise several weeks ago 
when campus security offi- 
cers abruptly cornered him, 
announcing they were char- 
ing him with a crime. 

The crime: he _ had 
pelped a friend distribute 
«The Southwest Rag,’’ an 
offbeat paper the campus 
officials claim contained 
defamatory and obscene 
remarks about administra- 
tors and students. 

While the McWilliams 
case might be an extreme 
example of how administra- 
tors on Many campuses are 
moving aggressively to con- 
trol student behavior (more 
closely than any time since 
the early 1960s), it is far 
from the only one. 

Last week, for instance, 
administrators at the nine- 
campus University of Flor- 
ida system announced that 
they're considering tough- 
ening their student conduct 
code. 

In recent months, 
colleges have gone to court 
to try to reinforce their 
rights to punish and _ sus- 
pend students, invalidate 
diplomas, withhold _ tran- 
seripts and impose disci- 


_plinary penalties without 


providing students with the 
‘same due process they’d get 
in public courts. 
Pennsylvania, Kent 
State and Michigan, among 
many ‘others, are also 
reviewing and looking to 
toughten their student 
conduct codes in meetings 
this month. 


Notre Dame, Southern 


Methodist, Idaho, Baylor 
and Washington, to name 
just a few campuses, have 
banned or plan to ban all 
drinking as a way to help 
control student behavior. 

Over the last year, 
countless other schools have 
tightened rules on student 
drinking by requiring stu- 
dents to register and get 
approval before throwing 
parties, 

At the University of 
Vermont, all dorm parties 
that plan to include over 20 


people or a quarter of a keg 
of beer must be registered 
with the Department of 
Residential Life. 

And this school year, a 
surprising number of col- 
leges have begun handing 
out stiffer penalties to fra- 
ternities for a range of 
misdeeds, some of which 
used to be routinely dis- 
missed with a “‘boys will be 
boys”’ attitude. 

[n accordance with the 
state of Vermont laws, 
UVM fraternities are no 
longer permitted to have 
““all-campus” parties unless 
they are administered by a 
catering service possessing a 
valid liquor license. Other- 
wise, no admission can be 
charged for alcoholic bever- 
ages. : 

Ohio State has become 
so strict in enforcing its 
student conduct code that 
the student judicial review 
board now has cases backed 
up into next summer. 

At Western Illinois, ad- 
ministrators last month 
banned overnight guests of 
the opposite sex from cam- 
pus dorms. 

The crackdowns and 
rules, of course, are remin- 
iscent of the days when 
colleges actively regulated 
all kinds of student behav- 
ior, from sex to how they 
dressed. 

“There are still a lot of 
administrators who’d like to 
return to the days when 
they ruled campuses -with 
an iron hand, and you 
didn’t breathe without 
them knowing it,’’ says Bob 
Bingaman, field director of 
the United States Student 
Association. Administrators 
themselves say fear, not 
hunger for power, is what’s 
driving them to rein in their 
students. 

With more judges hold- 
ing schools themselves liable 
for student drinking acci- 
dents, rapes and _ other 
crimes, many colleges are 
just trying to make sure 
their students don’t get 
them into legal trouble, says 
Tom Goodale, vice chan- 
cellor for student affairs at 
the University of Denver. A 
former student currently is 
suing Denver over an injury 


cummerbund. 


Subscibe to 


corsage (kor sazh’), n. 1.a small bouquet|| 
worn by.a woman at a formal dance. 2.see 


“L’Air du Temps”’ 
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§ tudents Face Stiffer 
penalties Nationwide 


he received in an accident at 
a campus fraternity house. 
“Schools are very scared by 
the cost of liability, about 
pressure from the public,” 
Goodale explains. “A lot of 
concern over student disci- 
pline is happening because 
of efforts by students them- 
selves,”’ Bingaman adds. 

“I think there is defi- 
nitely a more conservative 
trend and more concern for 
students to be treated like 
adults and act like adults,” 
observes Mary Anne Beste- 
breurtje, who is overseeing 
Florida’s conduct code 
review. But regulating stu- 
dents’ behavior in their 
rooms, recreations and even 
reading matter isn’t often 
confused with being treated 
adults, and some 
administrators worry pros- 
pective students might be 
offended by it. 

“There’s real conflict in 
clamping down on disci- 
pline and making the cam- 
pus as attractive as possible 
for students,’ Goodale says. 
““But the problem (of liabi- 
lity) is progressing, and 
schools can’t ignore it.”’ 

Students shouldn’t 
the impact the 
national crackdown could 
have on their constitutional 
rights, adds Alan Levine, 
co-author of the American 
Civil Liberties | Union’s 
‘Handbook on the Rights 
of Students.” 

“Often, there is a ten- 
dency to put due process 
aside in order to get on with 
discipline,” he says. 

‘Not just 
administrations, but in hos- 
pitals, prisons, anywhere 
someone is charged — with 
discipline (violations), they 
always find it difficult to 
enforce (conduct codes) 
when you have to observe 
due process,”’ he says. 

Levine, however, 
doesn’t see all the efforts to 
control student behavior as 
a return: to < ‘fin ;--loco 
parentis,” the legal doctrine 
that gave colleges the right 
to act ‘“‘in the place of the 
parent”’ through the 1960s. 

The doctrine, he ex- 
plains, has been discredited, 
and probably couldn’t with- 
stand a lawsuit today. . 


* Yj * * 
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ARE YOUR 
DRINKING 
BUDDIES 
THINKING | 
BUDDIES? 


Good times mean getting together At Anheuser-Busch, we are con- 
with good buddies and Budweiser. cerned about you, our valued 
There's something about a couple of customer. We support research, 
beers with friends that makes for great education and treatment programs 
camaraderie. aimed at combating alcoholism and 

Beer is meant to be enjoyed by alcohol abuse. 


adults socially. It is also the beverage 
of MODERATION. Good judgment 
should be used whenever you drink. 

Make sure “your drinking buddies 
are thinking buddies’’ and exercise 
good judgment. Especially if they 
drive! When they need a good friend 
... think for them! Don't let them get 
behind the wheel — the outcome 
could be disastrous. 
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By ERIC LIPTON 

Billings Center, as seen by many 
students, is a place in which they 
can eat, study and relax in an open 
and centrally located area. Starting 
next semester, and for the follow- 
ing 18 months, the student center 
will be closed. “I eat here, I study 
here, I live here, what am I going to 
do?” asks Laura Henschel, a fresh- 


ec final bids for construction 
have not yet been received but at 
this point, plans have been made to 
close the basement area before 


August, and then, depending on the 


contractor’s demands soon after- 
ward, the entire building will be 
shut down. Student Activities 
Director Pat Brown is trying to 
prepare for the major changes and 
various problems that the shut- 
down will cause. 

As the plans have been pre- 
sented, Ira Allen Chapel and 
Billings Center will be connected by 
an underground corridor of offices. 
A dining area will be annexed to 
the east side of Billings. At the 
northeast corner of Ira Allen a 
lecture hall will be built. 

The basement of Ira Allen will 
be adapted to house the Cynic, 
Ariel, and The Burlington Review. 
WRUV will be moved from Pome- 
roy Annex to Billings. 

“The genius of the design,” 
explains Lattie Coor, “‘is its ability 
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to unite an overused building with 
an underused one, spreading the 
traffic evenly between them and 
not mar the architecture or historic 
integrity of either.”’ 
Further plans have been made 
to build a stairway that will lead 


those entering Billings directly 
downstairs to the dining facilities, 
clearing the congestion caused by 
students walking through the main 
lobby area. 

Art history professor Richard 
Jansen does not support the current 
changes proposed. ‘It is not clear 
to me how the original part and the 
new part are going to work toge- 
ther. Many problems or contradic- 
tions arise in trying to add addi- 
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tional functions onto a historical 
building.” 

Brown defends the plans. ‘‘We 
are trying to have minimal impact 
on the integrity of the building, 
using materials that will blend in 
with the original building.” 

Many students think the great- 
est problem will be the loss of 
Billings as a place for them to 
congregate. “It is a heinous act,” 
says Adrian Paul. A diverse group 
of students are present at Billings 
all hours of the day. ‘‘For both 
those who live on and off campus, 
it is a place to go in between 
classes, to meet people and escape 
from the pressures of the daily 
toil,” says Patrick Wind. 
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Unsure About Life Minus Billings 


Many students fear the conse- 
quences of temporarily relocating 
Billings Center. They think the 
uplifting of student organizations 
will cause confusion and disunity. 

Brown explains, “It will be 
more difficult to establish the 
identity of clubs, but when and if 
the move takes place, we will be 
working together to keep student 
involvement up.”’ 

For clubs located on the upper 
floors of Billings, it is not yet 
definite if they will have to relo- 
cate. 

“Our overall preference is to 
stay in Billings and share space, but 
it’s up to the contractors,’ says 
Brown. 

S.A. vice president-elect Jim 
Blechman says, ‘“‘We are very 
concerned; it will be very difficult. 
We will do our best and work things 
out.”’ 

The Cynic, Ariel and The 
Burlington Review will be required 
to relocate, probably to Living 
Learning.. 

“It is going to be wonderful 
when it’s done, but the 18 months 
are clearly going to cause disunity 
for an already ununified student 
body,” says S.A. senator Scott 
Valent. Most students believe the 
problems will easily be overriden by 
the benefits of a functionally- 


improved Billings complex. e 


SAILBOARDS 


* AMF HOT NEW TIGA 
*x WORLD CLASS EURO-§ 


POLYETHYLENE HULLS 
* LIGHT,TOUGH & FAST 
* BRAND NEW DEALER 
WITH LOW PRICES 


BOAT 
SHED 


Call:HOWARD 
656-2906 


1216 WILLISTON RD. 

-f SO. BURLINGTON / 864-0125 

ay, LOCATED AT THE MERRILL’S 
SHOWCASE THEATRE 

‘ \ COMPLEX 


DINING ROOM SERVICE... 
LUNCH...12:00-2:00 
DINNER. .5:00-10:00 

LATE NIGHT 
OWL MENU...10:00-12:00 


Lauren Bacall 
Croissant...$4.50 
Fresh Fruit Salad...$3.95 
SERVED WITH A GLASS 
OF WINE AND FRESH 

FLOWER 


DINNER SERVICE 
* SHOWCASE COCKTAIL CINEMA 
AT BOGARTS « 
“SWING SHIFT” (ra) 
2:15-7:30-9:40 
COCKTAIL SERVED AT YOUR SEATS 


NO MINORS ADMITTED TO 
THIS CINEMA 
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students. Considering that any student is 
allowed to vote on next year’s club allocations 
and over $250,000 of student funding was at 
stake, the conspicuous absence of voters 
deserves a thorough explanation, one that 
probably implicates several irresponsible parties. 


First let us ask why the meeting is held each 
spring. After the S.A. Budget and Finance 


Committee has reviewed club applications for , 


funding, it creates a tentative allotment of funds 
that must be ratified by student vote. The 


process is designed to increase student involve- 
ment and to allow dissatified groups an open 
_posted in the Cynic and WRUV public service 


forum. Under the system of student ratification, 
the S.A. becomes ultimately responsible to its 


Let the Punishment Fit the Crime 


pulsion, the University does 
little to curb fraternity 
behavior. 
Instead, the individuals 
involved should be turned 
into the police 
committed a 


Punishment should fit week.’ 
the crime. That prescription 
has guided many in their 
decisions of retribution, but 
unfortunately certain judi- 
cial officials on campus 


appear oblivious to such a 


tion, 


Complete 
rumors of charter. revoca- 
the judicial bodies 
have pledged to end the 
notorious behavior of Sigma 
Nu. But the Cynic questions 
the ability of those powers 


Budget Meetings Insufficiently Publicize 1 


Some say it’s the system, others suggest it 
was the timing, and still more are asking why the 
annual S.A. Budget Meeting drew only 30 


constituents. The democratic process runs full 
circle, as students elect their representatives and 
then approve the final decisions. In both elec- 
tion and ratification, the student vote is all 
important. 


But the commitment to student ratification 
appears to be a low priority for the S.A. If you 
remember, over 2,000 voted in this year’s 
presidential elections, but only 30 turned out to 
approve this year’s budget. Considering the 
ratification of funding is ultimately more 
important than the election of officials, the 
interests of our S.A. representatives must be 
questioned. 

Why was no campaign to publicize the 
meeting attempted? There wasn’t even a notice 


announement calendars. No posters, no flyers, 


with The University adminis- 
tration ought not to buffer 
the individuals involved in 
the incident from the con- 
sequences of unlawful 
behavior. Because the Uni- 
versity tries to take the law 
into their own hands, the 
punishment for fraternity 
offenses never accurately 


offense 


punish 


civil suit if so charged. To 


and no interest in encouraging student atten 
dance. 

To compound the problem, the meeting Was | 
scheduled in conjunction with the speech by | 
Gloria Steinem. Whether a coincidence or an ; 
oversight, the obvious conflict reflects the 
attitudes of S.A. toward student ratification; it | 
appears to be a formality not really designed to | 
encourage student involvement. | 

Some might consider S.A.’s obligation to | 
publicize and encourage student involvement in | 
ratification an unrealistic demand. After all, 
students are notoriously apathetic and uninter. | 
ested, even if it is their money. 


But in conclusion, consider this: if half as 


| i 


much effort went into encouraging students to | 
ratify the budget as was expended to elect S.A, | 
officers, S.A. would have done its job twice as | — 
well. 


the incident to their own | 
channels of jurisprudence? 
Why not make the indivi- | 
duals responsible for their | 
actions and let a court of | 
law decide guilt or- ‘inno- | 
cence? 

Trying to contain frater- | 
nity conduct by University 
policy is both ineffective 


if they 
criminal 
or be subject to 


the house for a 


maxim, to hand down fair punish- 
In reaction to a recent ment for the offenses 
fraternity incident, the charged. Given their ineffec- 


Interfraternity Council and 
various campus administra- 
tors have begun an investi- 
gation of the Sigma Nu 
fraternity for certain 
actions taken over the last 


different 


tiveness in constraining stu- 
dent behavior in the past 


(Sigma Nu was on double 
secret probation already), a 
tack must be 
taken. 


reflects the crime. Either 
the entire house is restricted 
or certain individuals are 
censured, the result in each 
case being minimal. Without 


crime committed by indivi- 
duals is unjust. To protect 
individuals from the due 


process of the law is also 


unjust. Why does the Uni- 


and unjust. Let the indivi- | 

duals take responsibility for | 
their action, let society 
decide their guilt or inno- 


any real power except ex- versity insist on containing 


cence, and let the punish-| 
ment fit the crime. 


; 
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More Response from 


Stafford Protestors 


_ To the Editor: 

- As one who was in 
Senator Stafford’s office for 
most of the almost 72 hours 
preceding the bust of March 
26 I would like to reply to 
Bruce Axten’s (April 12th 
Cynic) distorted ideas of 
what went on and why it 
did. 

All those present Friday 
afternoon requesting that 
the Senator hold a public 
meeting on _ U.S.-Central 
American involvement were 
invited to remain over the 
weekend by the office man- 
ager and by Ray Pecor, 
owner of the Champlain 
Mill. We accepted and took 
advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to hold workshops 
for the public on diverse 


and appropriate subjects. So 


any “‘unlawful trespass” did 
not occur until about 11 
a.m. Monday, and every- 
body was gone by noon or 
so — willingly or otherwise. 

Of course, the sit-in was 
designed to grab the spot- 
light — what else? However 
it was precipitated by many 
months of letter writing and 
personal visits to the office 
urging Stafford to meet 
publicly with concerned 
constituents to discuss a 
very serious and lethal turn 
in our foreign policy — all 


to no avail. Our other 
representatives found 
nothing strange in_ this 


democratic idea and have 
held several such meetings. 
If we wish to live up to 
a reputation of one of the 
world’s greatest nations 
then perhaps we should dis- 
continue stomping on these 
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“On Nov.17th, 
adopt a friend — 
who smokes.’ 


Help a friend get through 
the day without a cigarette. 
They might just quit 
forever. And that's 
important. Because good 
friends are hard fo find. 
And even tougher fo lose. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN SMOKEOUT 
AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY’ 


tiny nearby countries: and 


commence showing we can 


act responsibly in the 


sphere of world politics. 


All those who chose this 
non-violent action did 
indeed take the responsibi- 
lity for their decision — 
being arrested at the time 
and suffering later court 
appearances with possible 
fines and jail terms. 


I advise Axten to get his 
facts straight before sound- 
ing off. Also someone who 


writes ‘“‘Our system was 
built to allow we... to 
change it from within” 


could profit from a UVM 
course in grammar at the 
earliest opportunity. 

Ed Everts 


Saved by the Leash 


‘To the Editors: 

Recently on the path by ' 
Rowell Building I walked: 
past a rather large black 
mongrel dog that was tied 
to one of the oak trees that 
grows there. As I moved 
past him the dog rushed to 
the end of his leash and 
began to growl and bite in 
the air though unable to 
reach me. If his lease had 
been. longer, I have no 
doubt he would have been 
:more_ successful in his 


| attempts to sink ‘his teeth 
_into my 
_occurrence happened to me 


leg. A similar 


earlier this year outside of 
Bailey-Howe. Having been 


bitten several times by 
rather large dogs, I can 
assure you it is not a 


particularly pleasant experi- 


SAVING BABIES... 


Recording star Evelyn King: 


“There is no greater joy than 
to have a healthy, beautiful 
baby. But not all babies are so 
fortunate — 250,000 infants are 


born with physical or mental 
birth defects each year. The 
March of Dimes Birth Defects 
- Foundation works to save 
#4 babies.” 


Support 


March of Dimes 


GS BIRTH DEFECTS FOUNDATION 
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If students ics dogs | 
they should be held respon- 
sible for them. They do not 7 
‘belong on campus where | — 
they make too much noise, | 
‘too much mess, and may | 


‘attack bystanders. I realize 
-most off-campus students 


have no place to leave their 
dogs when they are in 
classes. However, I am not 


sympathetic to this predi- 
cament. The owner should 


have thought of _ this 
dilemma before he or she 
bought the pet. 


In the final analysis it is| 
cruel to leave a dog tied 
outside in all sorts of 
weather and it is a nuisance 
to people who have t0| 

walk by the animal — not to 
mention the damage done’ 
to the shrubbery on cam- — 
pus. ai 


Timothy Semple 


chest mer | 
It could be nothing. Or it 
could be a heart attack. Does 
someone there know CPR? Do you? | 
It can mean the difference 1] 
between life and death. Callus. || 
Red Cross will teach you. || 


what you need to know. 
We'll help. Will you? 
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By LIZ CURRY 
and KIT PERKINS 
Through recent actions related 
| to his Central American policy, 
Ronald Reagan has not only 
alienated Latin American allies such 
as the Contadora Group (Mexico, 
| Venezuela, Panama, and Columbia), 
|.put has even raised Margaret 
Thatcher’s eyebrows. Many of these 
allies oppose such extreme action as 
the violent tactic of mining Nicara- 
guan waters. Until now, the Wes- 
_ tern Europeans have not strongly 


. questioned U.S. activities in our 


“backyard ‘ ” 
_ These activities have mainly 
included military operations 


through U.S.-trained and -funded 
contras. Reagan’s stated intent for 
|’ funding the “Nicaraguan Democra- 
tic Force” is to obstruct the alleged 
shipments of arms from Nicara- 
gua to revolutionaries in E] Salva- 
dor. Charges by the State Dept. 
against arms shipments have yet to 
be verified. E] Salvador and Nicara- 
-gua do not even share a common 
border.. U.S. military surveillance 
throughout Central American 
“waters is undoubtedly impenetra- 


ble. Therefore, the feasibility of 
transporting military equipment is 
highly questionable. 

On April 18, the southern 
Nicaraguan town of San Juan del 
Norte was overtaken by the 
“Democratic Revolutionary Alli- 
ance,” the guerrilla organization 
fighting against the Sandinista 
government. Based in Costa Rica, 
the small army led by ex-Sandinista 
Eden Pastora depends on CIA 
funding as do their Honduras-based 


counterparts, the Nicaraguan 
Democratic Force. 
The U.S. supported military 


harassment from both of Nicara- 
gua’s borders provides substantiat- 
ing evidence that. Reagan’s inten- 
tions extend further than his 
alleged attempts to stop the ‘‘ex- 


port of revolution.” The adminis-— 


tration’s justification for preventing 
the alleged arms flow to El Salvador 
is simply not plausible. The contra 
groups are actively seizing Nicara- 
guan territory. The overthrow of 
San Juan del Norte exhibits the fact 
that Nicaragua lacks the resources 
to defend its own borders. Are 
we to believe that they would 


|Ethylene Dibromide 


— COMMENTARY 
Reagan Alienates Friends: Covert Tyranny, 


further jeopardize their own 
national security by.contributing to 
the revolution in E] Salvador? 

. Reagan accuses the Sandinista 
government of being Communist 
and dictatorial, denying their peo- 
ple basic human rights. Yet the 
Sandinistas verify their popular 
support by arming every eligible 
person so that they are able to 
defend themselves and their fami- 
lies from external aggression. In 
addition, the Sandinistas tolerate 
criticism from substantial numbers 
in the Catholic Church and from 
the middle-class. Perhaps they 
accept criticism because they know 
that 60 percent of an economy 
controlled by the private sector 
could hardly be labelled commu- 
nism. - Although the Sandinistas 
have openly admitted to censorship 
and human rights violations in the 
past, they would not dare arm their 
citizens if they were threatening the 
people’s human rights at the same 
time. 

The thinking of the Reagan 
administration undermines — the 
democratic process as a system 
which provokes open debate. A 


State Dept. official said in the New 
York Times last Sunday, ‘‘We just 
had too many Chicken Littles in 
Congress in the last week... who 
[became] hysterical over covert 


aid... they have to accept that | 


covert aid is part of the real world.” 
Although covert aid has been a part 
of American foreign policy for 
Central America since the early 
20th century, history proves its 
failure. If covert aid is part of the 
real world, then we are creating a 
world in which we actively endorse 
poverty, oppression, and _ political 


corruption. 
The existence of the Sandinista 
government offers Reagan an 


opportunity to cease the short- 
sighted and futile efforts to pro- 
tect American economic interests in 
Latin America. If Reagan respon- 
ded to Nicaragua’s pleas for eco- 
nomic assistance with medical, 
educational, and farming equip- 
ment, instead of with mines in their 
harbors and bullets in their child- 
ren, we would be fortunate to see a 


democratic revolution succeed. @ 


Liz Curry is a senior and Kit 
Perkins is a sophomore. 


_/ Contamination 
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WS 


‘ 


| grain 
| machines with EDB. More 
_ | recently, farmers have been 


By ANDREA DAVIS 


| Ethylene Dibromide is 


not a new toxic pesticide. 
On the contrary, it has been 


‘)} used’ since 1948. For the 


past 40 years farmers have 
fumigated their grain and 
sprayed their citrus crops 
with it, to protect against 
the Mediterranean fruit fly. 
Twenty years ago the food 
industry began fumigating 
silos and _ milling 


injecting the soil with it, to 
_ prevent root worms and 
other infectants. Three hun- 
dred million tons of EDB 
are produced in the U.S. a 
year. Its increased use by 
citrus growers caused a 
national scare when ground 
water from 500 Florida 
wells was found to be 
contaminated with up to 
850 ppb (one part per 
billion is equivalent to 1.5 
drops in 20,000 gallons of 
water). After this discovery, 
- Florida officials began test- 
ing state foods. Seventy- 
seven products out of 100 
were contaminated with 
EDB. Most of these pro- 
ducts are grain related. 
The EPA banned EDB 
as a soil fumigant in Sep- 
tember, following Florida’s 


| ground water contamina- 
| tion crisis. On February 3 


the EPA ‘set standard 
acceptable residue levels for 
the country’s grain pro- 
ducts. Before William Ruck- 
elshaus announced the resi- 
due levels, states such as 
Florida, California, Texas, 
Massachusetts, New York, 
New Jersey, Connecticut, 
Maine, New Hampshire and 
Vermont were determining 
_ their own residue levels. For 
most of these states, less 


_ | than 10ppb is acceptable. 
| The goal is zero ppb in 
| three to five years, when 
| EDB should be entirely out 


ie of the food chain. 
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The new EPA standards 
for grains are 900 ppb for 
raw grains, 150 ppb for 
baking mixes and 30 ppb 
for ready-to-eat foods. The 
reason higher levels have 
been set for raw or un- 
cooked products is that 
EPA tests have found»that 
the EDB content greatly 
declines after cooking» or 
exposure to heat. Despite 
the National Cancer Insti- 

ite’s studies done with 
YB, proving it to be a 
disturbing carcinogen and 
mutagen, causing stomach 


tumors, genetic defects and’ 


reproductive disorder in 
laboratory animals, Ruck- 
leshaus assures that ‘low 
levels of EDB are acceptable 
in current food stocks.”’ 
Environmentalists and 
Congressmen - criticize the 
EPA for not acting sooner. 
The first study by the 
National Cancer Institute 
was in 1973 and _ federal 
attention was proposed in 
1977, after the second tests 
were done by the NCI. 
Since 1977 it remained 
untouched by the Carter 
administration and _ has 
taken two and a half years 
for action by the Reagan 
administration. John Tod- 
hunter, the assistant admin- 
istrator under Anne Bur- 
ford’s EPA term, allegedly 
began rewriting EPA car- 
cinogen policies. During the 
Burford trial he was also 
alleged to have held illegal 
closed-door meetings with 
members of the Florida 
citrus and vegetable indus- 
try. The U.S. Department 
of Agriculture reportedly 
met in January with repre- 
sentatives from the food 
and chemical industries to 
plan a strategy for resisting 
tougher EDB curbs. At a 
news conference, Agricul- 
ture Secretary John Block 
called Florida’s action ban- 
ning EDB-contaminated 
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food products ‘“‘ridiculous,”’ 
adding, ‘‘We don’t want to 
do something foolish and 
destroy the economic sys- 
tem.”’ 
Presently the EPA has 
declared no. safe residue 
levels for citrus fruits and 
other. fresh produce... It 
doesn’t help to wash the 
produce, reports U.S. News 
and World Report: the EDB 
penetrates through to the 
fruit pulp. If there is a ban 
on EDB for treating grain, 
then ‘What are they 
using?”’ asks UVM professor 


Dr. Joyce Livak. In a report’ 


in Science Magazine, cancer 


researcher Bruce 
found that ‘‘thousands of 


new chemicals are develop- 
ed each year and only a 
small fraction are tested 
for carcinogenicity or muta- 
genicity before their use.” 
What are the alterna- 
tives for EDB? On Feb. 14 
the FDA proposed the use 
of up to 100,000 rads of 
ionizing radiation to protect 
produce from spoilage or 


insect infestation. Already’ 


existing rules allow irradia- 
tion for only a handful of 
products, including wheat 
and potatoes. Under the 
FDA’s plan, foods are not 
required to report this treat- 
ment on their labels. ‘“Uni- 
que radiolytic products 
(URP) are formed when 
food is irradiated. There is 
no way of isolating and 
testing URPs and no way of 
proving their safety. For the 
consumer, avoiding carcino- 
gens may seem a_ losing 
battle; however, the EDB 
controversy has 
public concerns and forced 
the federal agencies to act. 
According to Ames, food 
contamination is something 
we must expect in the 
1980s because of “the 
flowering of the chemical 


age.” EM. i 


Andrea Davis is a sophomore 


Ames. 
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By SOPHY CHAFFEE 

I am usually late with 
thank you notes. Actually I 
am always late with thank 
you notes. But this one will 
be 24 days early. 

As a graduating senior, 
racing through what is 
affectionately known as the 
**homestretch,”’ I feel com- 
pelled to write a thank you 
note to UVM before I 
graduate. Now, I 
thank UVM for all the 
professors, students and 
administrators 
‘inspired me.”’ Yes, I could 
thank UVM for all these 
nice things, but I won’t: 
That’s what you expect me 
to do. I’d like to make you 
think more than that. 


What I’d really like to 


do is thank UVM for what 
many, including myself in 
this paper, have criticized 
the university for. So here 


note to UVM. 
To Whom It May Concern: 


Iam writing you now to 
express my thanks for the 


four years I have spent here. ° 


Your hospitality and 
kindness have been much 
appreciated. 


I would specifically like 
to thank you for making me 
feel so comfortable during 
my stay here. The air of 
homogeneity put me at ease 
and indeed gave me confi- 
dence. Some have criticized 
you for a “lack of minority 
presence”’ on the campus, 
but this phenomenon may 
be, to use some more 
buzzwords, a _ blessing in 
disguise. It has left .me 
discontented, but anxious 
to seek out diversity in the 
‘real world,”’ 

I would also like to 
express my gratitude for the 
flexibility of a liberal arts 
education. My friends in 
engineering have called this 


could» 


who have. 


flexibility a form of laxity, | 


which they see as a fault. 
But I disagree. The laxity 
afforded me the time to 
pursue other avenues of 
education: the Cynic, the 
Royall Tyler Theatre, an 
internship, and other activi- 
ties which will not be left to 
public scrutiny. . 

This: flexibility also 
afforded. me the luxury of 
apathy, a luxury I have 
indulged in heavily in my 
senior spring semester, The 
indulgence has left me agi- 
tated and craving something 
new, 


There is one more frus- — 


tration I would like to 
thank you for. Frustrations 
are seldom considered gifts, 
but I consider this one the 
gift Iam most grateful for. I 
will leave UVM disgruntled, 
unfulfilled and even dis- 


' appointed. I leave feeling as 
goes my open thank you ° 


thotigh I could have learned 
and done so much more, 
This is.a gift because I will 


leave here wanting, needing | 
. to learn and do so much 


more. . 
Yours gratefully, 
Sophy Chaffee 


I hope that you can. 


read this as much more than 
an expression of cynicism 
with UVM. I’d like to leave 
you with my first memory 
of UVM: as I drove up to 
my freshman dorm, Mother 
McAuley Hall, my mother 
stopped the car, turned to 
me and said, “Sophy, you 
won’t last two weeks here.” 
At first, I believed her. 
UVM was my last choice; I 
wanied Brown or nowhere 
else. But she was wrong. I 
lasted four years. 

Regrets? I have many. 
But I also have time. And 
motivation. ° 


Sophy is psyched to gra- 


duate in 16 days. 


By TINA MEISELL 

“Abortion is an absolutely 
universal phenomenon and... it is 
impossible to construct an imagin- 
ary social system which no woman 
would ever at least feel compelled 
to abort.” (Devereux, 1960) 

Abortion would not be 
approved of by so many people if it 
did not coincide with the interest 
of the group. Infanticide and abor- 
tion have been common since 
ancient and_ biblical times. It was 
the first effort to control popula- 
tion growth, a method to relieve 
the family of an extra economic 
burden, and a way to avoid the long 
burdensome task of child-rearing. 
The latter two reasons still un- 
doubtedly apply, especially to a 
rapidly progressing society, one 
that stresses success and whose 
signs are money and individualism. 

A woman who aborts her baby 
does not do it out of cruelty, but 
necessity. Since abortion has always 
occurred and will continue to 
happen, it should at least be a safe, 
sanitary and minimally painful 
method, otherwise women may 
resort to using coat hangers, or 


COMMENTARY 
Abortion Preferable to Child Abuse 


once the child is born, abuse, 
neglect, or even kill it. In addition, 
the risk of wife abuse increases 
during pregnancy, sometimes as a 
way of spontaneously aborting an 
unwanted baby which causes stress 
because it can be easier and cheaper 
than seeking legal abortion. 


Women should have the right to 
abortion for the sake of her and her 
child’s life. By taking this oppor- 
tunity away, women lose their free 
will to make a choice. She will have 
less freedom because she _ will 
have to raise the children, usually 
alone. 

Thousands of unwanted and 
illegitimate babies are born to 
unprepared and immature mothers, 
many of them younger than our- 
selves. In an increasingly stressful 


society characterized by increasing 


divorce rates, unemployment and 
the deterioration of communities, 
children too often do not receive 
love, support and a_ stimulating 


environment. Many women, espec- . 


ially single and divorced, have no 
support system to supply them 
with the many requirements child- 


ren need — food, housing, clothing, 
health care — to name a few of the 
basics. In a society where every- 
thing costs money, one _ needs 
money to get money. These basics 
are not automatically provided, 
but are necessary for “‘life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness.” 


Furthermore many parents 
(mothers) do not know about a 
child’s development and how to 
raise children. Infants are most 
helpless and seemingly intractable. 
Parents (mothers) don’t realize 
babies cry all night and spill milk so 
they smack them till they stop their 
annoying cries — WHAM! The most 
serious abuse occurs for children 


under three years. 
P A 


; Although serious abuse is rare, 
kids are continually abused and 


neglected. Here are some statistics 
worth thinking about. It is esti- 
mated that between 3.1 and 4 
million — kids 
bitten, or punched by a parent at 
some time in their lives. Between 
1.4 and 2.3 million get beaten up 
and between 900,000 and 1.8 


have been kicked, 


million children face a gun or knife 
at some time in their life. 

These rates are three to four 
times the abortion rates. Abuse | 
rates would probably increase jf 
abortion was illegal or made more 


difficult to obtain. Must abuse be | 


used as the only way women and 
parents perceive they have any 
control over their lives? 

Abused and unwanted children 
feel the pain of being physically 
and emotionally deprived for the 
rest of their lives. So do the parents 
who rarely understand the reasons 
or consequences of their actions, 
so does the society that sets up 
ineffective bureaucratic social sys- 
tems to help these torn families, 
and so do future generations who 
inherit the psychological effects of — 
abuse and deprivation. 

If society gave more support to 
mothers and children, perhaps © 
abortion would not be necessary. | 
But let the woman choose the 
course of her and her unborn 
child’s destination of “life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness!!” ° 
~~ Tina Meisell is a sophomore 
psychology major. 


WORC’S Budget Cut Unfair 


By BARB MORRISON 

The Women’s Organiza- 
tion and Referral Center, 
located on. the third floor 
balcony of ‘Billings, is an 
S.A. group run for and by 
women, who at present 
comprise over 50 percent of 
the UVM population. Our 
main concern is providing 
an educational and support 
system. We have sponsored 
speakers like Gloria Steinem 
and Marge Piercy, ran a film 
series last semester, have 
had all-day speakers’ events 
like International Women’s 
Day (March 8), and have 
kept current issues of a 
variety of feminist litera- 
ture. Next semester we plan 
to initiate a student-run 
escort service for off-cam- 
pus women walking alone at 
night and to provide books 
for courses in the new 
women’s studies minor. 

Two years ago the 
Women’s Organization and 
Referral Center was _ bud- 
geted for roughly $1500. 
This past year we were cut 
by one-third to receive 
roughly $1000. We asked 
for approximately the same 
amount for next year, but 
WORC has been cut again. 


This time by two-thirds; 
WORC has been allotted 
$400. That means $200 per 
semester. 

What this means is the 
WORC will no, longer be 
able to maintain its current 
level of functioning. It 
means that as a resource 
center, its core — books, 
magazines, and journals — 
will be significantly restrict- 
ed so that we will no longer 
be able to offer as much to 
students. Unlike many S.A. 
groups whose focus is enter- 
tainment or athletics, 
WORC is an educational 
and resource center which 
offers a library, presents a 
film - series, and _ invites 
speakers for several work- 
shops each semester. WORC 
has regular office and tele- 
phone hours for phone or 
walk-in referrals, its work- 
ing core is small in number, 
but unique to a resource 
center, its services are 
sought by students, other 
campus women’s centers, 
professors, and community 
groups. 

In a_ society where 
money means validation, 
WORC has been invalidated. 
The denial of a reasonable 


budget request, based on 
standard cuts. that made 
proportionate ‘‘across the 
board,” reveals a major flaw 
in this type of system. All 
campus groups cannot be 
judged on the same criteria. 
Groups like WORC and 
PIRG obviously will need 
more money for books than 
will an athletic group, 


which primarily budgets for 


transportation. Let’s 
remember we are here for 
education, after all. We 
must exercise our right to 
use judgment wisely and 
choose with conscience how 
groups will be funded. That 
WORC has. systematically 
been cut in the last three 
years to a_ ridiculous 
amount of $400 says to me 
that this approach to finan- 
cing needs serious revision. 
In fairness an amount of 
$400 is not nearly sufficient 
to maintain a campus 
women’s center, and it is 
the responsibility of all who 
have conscience on _ this 
issue to speak up and pledge 
their support for WORC. e 

Barb Morrison is a 


senior and is a leader in 
WORC. 


MASSAGE 


Learn how to give a soothing, relaxing massage 
this summer at the 


Vermont Institute 


of Massage Therapy 
we offer 
Basic and Advanced Classes 
Beginning week of May 20th 


Please call 864-5349 


Don Wright, President 


By CAMERON CHALMERS 

Electricity consumption 
on campus is an expensive 
problem that is becoming a 
serious problem. Currently 
UVM pays an average rate 
of 6.1 cents per kilowatt- 
hour, two million kilowatt- 
hours a month. Next year’s 
rate increase will bring the 
price to a yearly average of 
7.9 cents; December 
through March are peak 
months when the rate will 
be 9.1 cents a kilowatt- 
hour. 


Wasted 
Energy 


This year’s February 
prize rebate among dormi- 
tories was generally effec- 
tive but is an_ illogical 
incentive for any long term 
amelioration of this school’s 
dilemma. If current rates of 
consumption continue, 
UVM will pay more for 
electricity in five years than 
it does now for the Univer- 
sity’s entire energy costs! 
Our administration is 
increasing its efforts to 
curtail electricity expenses 
with technological improve- 
ments. Their success, how- 
ever, is contingent upon our 
efforts. towards reacting 
now. That means students, 
staff and faculty. 


This February’s compe- 
tition in dormitories saved 
$5,000, about a 71,000 
kilowatt-hour decrease over 
last year’s rate for that 
month. Students in Wing, 
Davis, Wilks, Converse and 
Jeanne Mance responded 
extremely well. Other 
dormitories apparently 
never expended. a_ single 
calorie in any effort to 
participate. Is it an incon- 
venience to turn off your 
stereo and desk lamp before 
going to the bathroom; 
or teachers, are you too 
occupied after class to turn 
off the classroom lights? 


The administration’s idea to 
attach heat sensors to class- 
room lights to compensate — 
for our carefree attitudes is 
a sad expense. Not everyone 
is at fault, nor is the indivi- 
dual effort strenuous, but 
we are only effective as a 
whole. 

Money in America often 
seems to be the only base 
for a person’s active con- 
cern. Tuitions rise, we are 
appalled; salaries don’t rise, 
we complain, it’s a peren- 
nial moment of awareness 
that needs focus. These © 
expenses are revenues for 
UVM’s energy budget and 
will measurably reflect a 1.8 
cent rate increase for next 
year. An instant electricity 
conservation drive will not 
repair our monetary con- 
cerns nor remedy inflation- 


_ary expenses at UVM. It is, 


however, an opportunity 
for you and me to reduce 
costs: by simply caring to 
turn it off. as 
Ideally, economics 
should not be the incentive 
for our awareness as it 
evolved during the energy 
crisis of 1973-74. We should 
respond out of habit and 
concern for the people 
at UVM in the future. In 


ten years we have not 
miraculously erased our 
energy supply and_ cost 


problems. Administratively 
UVM has advertised, tried 
contests, and will now hire 
professionals in’ communi- 
cations in an attempt to tell 
each of us about this 
campus energy problem. 

If we continue our 
current rate of electricity 
consumption we are defeat- 
ing all administrative efforts 
of conservation. Stabilizing 
the University’s electricity 
costs relies on a solidarity 
of students, faculty and 
staff. Please, turn off the 
light in the bathroom, your 
friend’s stereo while she’s 
on the telephone, and the 
phone booth lights and 
next year we will make a 
difference. - 


Cameron is a freshman. 
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Buying your leased phone now Saves you time and money next term. 


any of our AT&T owned and operated 
Phone Centers. It’s that easy. So call us 
before you say goodbye. Then unplug 
your phone and take it with you. And 
have a nice summer. 


This year, don’t leave for home 
without your phone. Buy it before sum- 
mer and save yourself some time and 
money. Buying your AT&T leased 
phone now means you'll have your 
phone with you the very first day back 


to class. 
To buy the phone you're leasing, 1-8 0-555-8111 
Just call AT &T Consumer Sales & Call 800- number 24 hours a day. 
Service S toll-free number. Or visit ©1984, AT&T Information Systems 


= dl) 


South Burlington 
University Mall 
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Unmetropolitan Opera 


By STEPHEN KELLY 


Opera in a small town brings a : 
The burly | 


smile to your face, 
forearm of a farmer delicately 
raising opera glasses to his brow 
obscures, for the moment, the 
heartfelt gestures of a frustrated 
opera buff passionately mimicking 
the soprano 
devotee, both sit grinning at th 
18th century spectacle of Mozart’s 
Don Giovanni. 

Meanwhile, on stage, the tour- 
ing New England Opera Company 


pensively moves through an English ™ 


lead. Novice and & 


translation of Lorenzo da Ponte’s (iy 


classic libretto. Don 
quiet as he reaches the depth of his 


range in Act I and the prompter’s 


Giovanni Q 
(Robert Trehy) briefly becomes j 


whisper can be heard discreetly fe 


coaxing Leporello (James Rensink) * 


through the opening scene of Act 
II. But these moments of uncertain- 
ty do more to endear the audience 
and the performers. Free of concert 
hall pretensions, the Memorial 
Auditorium ‘audience was more 
than compensated by delicate har- 
mony and delightful comedy of this 
classic. 

Inspired by the stories of the 
Spaniard Don Juan, Don Giovanni 
portrays the plight of a young 
nobleman obsessed by the company 
of the fairer sex. In a fantastic 
comedy of coincidence, Giovanni 
lusts after every skirt, plays one 
love off another, and never fails to 
maintain his lecherous optimism. 
But eroding his fatuous character 
are the ominous forces of fate. 
Having unwillfully murdered the 
disgruntled father of his latest. 
fancy, Don is dragged down to hell 
in the finale by the victim’s ghost. 


DON GIOVANNI: ‘The 


z. 


ting will move most to applaud this touring production.’’ 


As. a fable of morals, Don 
Giovanni delights more in_ its 
melodies than its message. The arias 
of Donna Elvira (Kerry McCarthy) 
and the duet of Donna Anna (Sarah 
Reese) and Don Ottavio (Noel 
Valasco) provide the passion of 
baroque love. And the punctuated 
recitative of Zerlina and Masetto 
pace the three-hour production. 
But above them all stands the 
character and performance of 
Leporello. 

The unfortunate, yet faithful 
servant of the womanizing Don 
Giovanni, Leporello carried the 


evening. Forever saving his master 


from disaster, Leporello suffers his 
plight with flippant cynicism. His 
uproarious basso buffo aria in Act I 
Scene II turns the tables on his 
Don. 

Left to mend the sorrows of a 
previous love, Donna Elvira, Lepor- 
ello startles the lady by recounting 
in hyperbolic detail the exploits of 
Don Giovanni. Reaching into his 
pocket he draws out a book listing 
each and every conquest of the 
deceitful Don. 

I maintain it immaculately. 

Down for Italy, a hundred-eleven 

Down for England, a hundred- 
eleven 


1 design 


But prim and proper 

Spain contributes a thousand-and- 
three 

Can it be? Yes, it’s three... 

You are one... of those three. 

Scandalized by the revelation 
Elvira vows revenge and hounds 
Giovanni throughout the rest of his 
maiden pursuits. 

The least enjoyable aspect of 
the production was ostensibly the 
most impressive. Artistic director 
Sarah Caldwell has faded from 
national prominence after difficul- 
ties maintaining professionalism in 
the Boston Opera Company, and 
her influence’ on this Giovannj 
production made little apparent 
difference. The performers exhibit- 
ed first night jitters (Giovanni 
and Elvira were caught between 
backdrops in the first act). The set 
reflected the need for 
efficiency in transport, rather than 
artistic inspiration. With two Span- 


fe * ish turrets stationed at each 
raw appeal of Mozart’s score and the operatic set- tt ceceinglt boku 


the stage, simple backdrops were 
used to move from scene to scene, 
Traditional and ascetic, the touring 
production was barely reflective of 
the lavish costuming and excessive 
detail exhibited in city opera. 

But. these shortcomings did 
little to dampen the enthusiasm of 
the Vermont audience. Following 
the lead of a few aficionados, the 
crowd periodically interrupted the 
performance with applause and 
closed with a resounding endorse- 
ment of the company’s debut. And 
there approval was not unwarrant- 
ed, for the raw appeal of Mozart’s 
score and the operatic setting will 
move most to applaud this touring 
production of Don Giovanni. a 


For San Marino a mere ninety-seven 
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MA RAINEY’S BLACK BOTTOM: ''The Lane Series play 
held most of its strength in its comic elements.”’ 


By JOHN ELMORE, JR. 
The roaring 20s, A time 
when America rode high on 
a prosperous wave destined 
to crash and a time when 
jazz — with its kinetic 


16. 


freedom — dug its roots in 
posterity with the advent of 
the recorded disk. The cast 
of Yale Repertory Theatre’s 
production of Ma Rainey’s 
Black Bottom 


Flynn Theatre back to this 
era Tuesday night in their 
portrayal of Ma Rainey and 
her blues band during a 
recording session. 


The core and real virtue 
of the play lies not in the 
recording room with the 
large Ma Rainey, “‘mother 
of the blues,’’ but rather in 
the basement where Ma’s 
four-member band. is sup- 
posed to practice a short list 
of tunes but never proceeds 
beyond two versions of the 
blues song entitled ‘Black 


Bottom.”’ The rest: of. their’ 


time passes in a differen 
sort. of music. 


Saying ‘‘N’Orleans’’ in- 
stead of New Orleans, the 
band members unpeel their 
lives in a 20s black dialect. 
From Slow Drag, the bas- 
sist, to Cutler, the pianist, 
these raspy-voiced men ex- 
change humerous anecdotes 
about themselves and each 
other with sweeping intona- 
tions - and multi-worded 
breaths to form a type of 
jazz rhythm. 


Their jokes betray a 
‘deep-rooted understanding 
of their lives.as blacks in a 
country steeped in Jim 
Crowism and it is this 
tainted humor that spar 


the first signs of tragedy in 
the late-forming hero of this 
play, Levee the trumpetist. 


Levee (Charles Dutton) 
does not surface as a tragic 
hero until late in the play, 
when he breaks the fluid 
conversation of the band 
members with a weighty 
monologue that recalls the 
murder of his father and the 
rape of his mother by a 
band of white men. This 
scarring memory and 
Levee’s subsequent inability 
to rectify it with the racism 
of his time fuels the tragic 
scenes of this play and 
ultimately leads’ to a 
friend’s: murder in the end 
of the play. 


Overlayed on this con- 
flict is the humor of Ma 
Rainey and the numerous 


occurrences that unfold 
before Ma’s ‘“‘Black Bot- 
tom’? can be recorded. 


From the insistence that she 
have a_ bottle of Coke 
before she starts singing to 
the firm demand that her 
stuttering nephew, Sylves- 


ter, introduce the song, 
Rainey keeps the _ high- 
strung studio manager, 
Sturdyvant, in her grasp. 


The light-hearted antics that 
occur in the studio as well 
as in the bandroom strike a 


magnified struggle of the 
tragic Levee. 

Yale Repertory’s cast 
boasts an impressive back- 
ground. Mixing students of 
Yale drama school with 
older actors having Broad- 
way and television credits, 


the acting in Ma Rainey’ 
Black Bottom proved first 
rate. Theresa Merrit — of 
The Wiz fame — played the 
charming and demanding 
Ma. The star of the now 
defunct television _ series 
That’s My Mama, Merrit 
was perfectly cast in her 
present. role as another 
““Ma.’’ a be 


Of the band members, 
Joe Seneca — who played | 
Dr. Thompson inthe movie 
The Verdict — showed the 
most intimate knowledge 
his character, Cutler tie 
trombonist. He proved 4 
raspy 20s trombonist 
through and through. The 
hero Levee as acted by | 
Charles Dutton stood up to 
his role in the lighter scenes 
but during his sober mono 
logues the thermometer of 
credibility lowered slightly. 


Overall, the Lane Series 
play held most of its 
strength in its comic ele 
ments with the tragedy 


interesting but not cutting . 
e | 


ks comic balance against the too deeply. } 
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And they’re both represented 
by the insignia you wear as a 
member of the Army Nurse 
Corps. The Caduceus on the left 
means you're part of a health 
Care system in which education 
and career advancement are the 
rule, not the exception. The gold 
bar on the right means you command resoect as an Army officer. If 


you're earning a BSN, write: Army Nurse Opportunites,P.O. Box 
7713,Clifton, NJ 07015. 


THERE ARE TWO SIDES 
BECOMING A NURSE IN THE ARMY. 


ARMY NURSE CORPS. BE ALLYOU CAN BE. 


That’ right, we want more cream. We also want 
more chocolate, more nuts, more fruit, and more 
Heath Bers. We put GOBS of incredibly delicious 
ingredients in our ice cream. Thats what makes 


Ben@Jerry’s so special. 


BENGJERRYS 


ICE CREAM SHOP & SODA FOUNTAIN 


“ BURLINGTON . ESSEX JCT. 
16 CHERRY ST. COMPLEX 159 PEARL ST 


Subscribe to 


The Vermont Cynic 


Send.a $15. check or money. order fo: - _ ~The Vermont Cynic 
, | pee a ~ Lower Billings Center, UVM 
Burlington, Vt. 05405 


SHELBURNE ° 
RTT SHELBURNE BAY PLAZA 


VERMONT FOLK INSTRUMENTS i 


Champlain Mill, River Level, Winooski © 655-0064 Daily 10-9; Sun. 12-5 


20% OFF ALL GUITARS, 
STRINGS AND ACCESSORIES 


~ Guild, Gibson, Martin Guitars; Dulcimers, Harps, Banjos, 
Fiddles, Mandolins, Flutes, Concertinas, Bagpipes; Folk 
records, books, instruction, repairs. 


fe WITH THIS COUPON 


_ THE SHINING, 
_ THE DEAD ZONE, 


From thea 


* CAMPUS REPRESENTATIVES USA_TODAY * 
The Nation’s Newspaper is looking for represen- 
tatives to sell and deliver subscriptions of USA To- 
day this fall on campus at: 
UVM-St.Michael’s-Champlain-Trinity 

Job requires sales ability and person must be will- 
ing to work mornings,Mon.-Fri. No weekend 
work.Excellent commission. oe 
You'll run your own business! 


Call Dick Shattuck 
863-3441 or 1-800-642-3124 _ 
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CHILDREN OF THE CORN 
And a child shall lead them... 


STEPHEN KING'S “CHILDREN OF THE CORN” 
starring PETER HORTON LINDA HAMILTON 
Screenplay by GEORGE GOLDSMITH 
Based upon the story by STEPHEN KING Music by JONATHAN ELIAS 
Executive Producers EARL GLICK CHARLES J ° WEBER 
Produced by DONALD P. BORCHERS and TERKRENCE KIRBY 
pirected by FRITZ KIERSCH NEW WORLD PICTURES 
Prints from CFI Angeles Entertainment Group. Inc. 

Ress 


© 1984 NEW WORLD PICTURES 


STARTS FRIDAY April 27th 


Sip) 
Ueiss 


CHEAP RATES:$1.75/CU.FT. 
FULLY INSURED 

PICK UP AT MAIN, EAST, REDSTONE CAMPUSES 

“DROP OFF LOCATIONS AT: ROOSEVELT FIELD MALL, 

| He os WALT: WHITMAN MALL f 

POR RESERVATION CALL 864-4027, 5-7 PM 


at a theatre near you 
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THE ARMED FORCES 
HEALTH PROFESSIONS 
SCHOLARSHIP 
PROGRAM "2's. \27)2e,2ccer""s, 


cations for scholarships for the 1985-86 academic year to qualified 


students who plan to enroll in an accredited A.M.A. or A.O.A. 
Medical School in the United States. 


Here’s what you can expect once selected: 


® Up to 4 years’ full tuition including books, fees, and 
necessary equipment. 

@ A monthly stipend of $579 for living expenses 

© Commission as an Ensign in the Inactive Reserve 


© Opportunities to pursue clinical and professional duties _ 


Medical School presents a heavy financial burden. We have a 
solution which will provide you the financial assistance and a 
commission in the Navy at the same time. 


For more information, call (617) 223-0222 

Mon. - Wed., 9 AM - 3 PM or send resume to Navy Medical 
Programs, OP 32, 470 Atlantic Avenue, 12th Floor, 

Boston, MA 02210. 
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Better Products...at Better Prices! 


Essex Junction 878-5368 South Burlington (K-Mart-Martins Mall) 658-3737 52 State St., Montpelier 
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Mediocre 


Moonsho 


By DAN WILLIAMS 

Hey cats, it’s 1942. Gas 
was 10 cents a gallon. Lotsa 
good swing music on the 
jukebox. Young American 
boys wanted to stomp the 
piss out of the Japs more 
than anything. Almost any- 
thing, that is. Girls were 
really pretty; and _ birth 


Outsiders and the simply 


stupid Porky’s. Judging 


from My Favorite Year’s 


polished premise, Benjamin 
would seem well-suited for 
a story concerning young 


people in conflict. However, 


Benjamin and _ Stephen 
Kloves’ screenplay forsakes 
{the light wit of that effort, 


control was practically un- } resulting in a superabun- 


heard of. You might get one | 


pregnant on the eve of 
shipping out, forcin’ you to 
grow up REALLY quick. 
Such is the premise for 
Racing with the Moon, 
director Richard Benjamin’s 
follow-up to last year’s 
wildly rambunctious My 
Favorite Year. Unfor- 
tunately, the former sitcom 
star’s second film lacks the 
inspired creative spark of 
that debut effort. Com- 
bining overworked motifs 
from movies as diverse as 
Summer of ’42 and The 
Best Years of Our Lives, the 
film amounts to a standard 


coming-of-age saga set 
against’ lush California 
coastline. 


Sean Penn plays Henry, 
an idealistic lad employed 
in a run-down © bowling 
alley. Nicolas Cage is his 
buddy Nick, an abrasive 
hustler with dreams. of 
jacking up the Nazi death 
count. Enter the inevitable 
love interest in the form of 
the ever-sultry Elizabeth 
McGovern. Henry becomes 
immediately infatuated, but 
is scared off by her appar- 
ent wealth — he is the son 
of a gravedigger, after all. 

Meanwhile, Nick 
impregnates his erstwhile 
sweetheart, forcing him to 


cough up some cash or face . 


the prospect of early father- 
hood. Amid shouts, curses, 
and lots of tears, the 
couples work out their 
differences in time to make 
the troop train, 

The coming-of-age film 
is, at best, a dubious genre. 
The occasional Diner or 
Breaking Away handle such 
themes with much-needed 
vitality; but the majority 
fall somewhere between the 
incredibly mawkish The 
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| dance of contrived dialogue 
and cliched situations. 


Serious. cliches. — Let’s 
see a show of hands. How 
many times have we seen 
bitter amputees in a movie 
about World War II? How 
about two drunken guys in 
a tattoo parlor? Hookers 
with a heart of gold? That 
old standby —_ hustling 
sailors at a game of billi- 
ards? Although Penn and 
McGovern’s scenes together 
belie a trace of sensitivity, 
the bulk of this screenplay 
has been done a thousand 
times before. 
Walton’s simple homespun 
values seem like cinema 
verite compared 
Racing with the Moon. 


The film is_ partially 
redeemed, however, by the 
acting of its. principles. 
Although Henry amounts to 
little more than an ersatz 
Timothy Hutton 
Sean Penn is quite good in 
his first romantic lead. Far 
removed from the stoned 
surfers. and bad boys of 
yore, Penn’s Henry is a 
study in detachment — the 
kind of role James Dean 
might have honed had he 
lived. Cage (from Valley 
Girl and Rumble Fish) 
similarly delivers an ener- 
getic if somewhat  over- 
blown performance as the 
loutish Nick. Only Eliza- 
beth McGovern’s  Cattie 
really fails to ignite. 


Like Diva’s Jean- 
Jacques Beinieuk, Benjamin 
has fallen into the much- 
heralded sophomore slump 
with Racing with the Moon. 
Its narrative plodding, its 
humor strained, the film 
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John-Boy | 


clone, 
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lacks the aim of spontaneity | 


1) 
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evident in his earlier work? _ 


psn. 


Burlingt treated 
Me and the Boys to + ius ob vicerl Murede 


See ae SPRING JACKETS § 
Memorial Auditorum. The | fl AND SHELLS ARE HERE! 

Konicee aocucicss mies 
tuated Bi ectively betlvees =| The Alpine Shop 


has just received 10 


spirited reggae and more 
subdued, ethereal material. 


| Loose Caboose, a a huge cartons of C.B. 
regional reggae band, a , 
opened the concert with a mo shells and jackets. 


tight 45-minute set. The “2 Our selection is 
band’s soaring harmonies |e 


: and cohesive musicianship superb for men, 

/ were remindful of the late 

Bob Marley, especially on a a women, and 

solid Marley cover and a 4 children! All styles! 

' bevy of original material. 
Following a 15-minute 

intermission, Raitt assumed 


the stage, a move that drove ie OCEAN PACIFIC — Check the 


i the crowd to the front of . 
Vee hall Deviate mca =| | super selection of O.P. sportswear 
| equally from a slew of solo | fia’ | and swimwear at the Alpine Shop 
releases, Raitt delivered an Ee 
4 outstanding performance, 
highlighted by a soulful 
(rendition of ‘Angel from ALPINE SHOP 
2 Montgomery”’ and a 
raucous cover of NRBQ’s WILLISTON RD. SO. BURLINGTON 


‘“‘Me and the Boys.” 
However, Raitt couldn’t 
| seem to resist the tempta- 
tion to engage in her 
trademark political rhetoric; 
expounding at length about 
El Salvador and Central 
American policies. If her 


somewhat self-conscious THE ONL Y - 


proselytizing annoyed some 


concert-goers though, her BE y ER AC My 
effervescent stage presence ; 
more than made up for any : S 


| Anderson to Play Flynn IS IN WINOOSKI 
Lowest Prices Largest Selection 


vor e 
JOHN WORTHINGTON 


Area music mavens will 
have the opportunity for a 
unique concert experience 
when. Laurie Anderson 
returns to Burlington May 
3. Anderson, a classically- 
trdined performance artist, 
will appear at the Flynn 
Theatre, augmented by-a 


A Vt. State Liquor Agency 


six-person performance 

troupe. 
Anderson’s live _ per- 

formances have been 


described as (among other 
things), “‘opera meets video 
games.” Combining poetry, 
music, and video, they 
reportedly emerge as a 
dense, aural collage that 
alternately hypnotizes and 
mystifies audiences. ‘She 
has forged a new kind of 
musical theatre, and 
pointed a way for the opera 
of the future,” said The 
New York Times in a recent 
profile. ‘‘Laurie Anderson is 
an authentic voice of Amer- 
ica in the 1980s,” added ; gee 
Newsweek in a review of a 5 me pi Z 
recent release. j 
Anderson, 37, has ex- 
perienced a varied career in 
avant garde circles. In the 
course of the last 15 years, 
she has exhibited one- 
person shows of ‘‘sound 
sculpture,” taught college 
courses in Egyptian sculp- 
ture, and inaugurated eclec- 
tic musical works at New 
York’s Holly Solomon Gal- 
lery. The latter effort 
resulted in a seven-hour 
song-cycle entitled United 
States I-IV, the source for 
much of the material on * 
1982’s Big Science and the ,AURIE ANDERSON: The multi-media performance artist 
newly-released Mister Heart- will appear at the Flynn Theatre, Thursday, May 5. 
break LPs. 
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You abways had a head for style. 
We just gave you body. 


We understand how your hairstyle has to complement your own personal 
lifestyle. That's why we work so hard to create exactly the look you want. 
That’s why we listen so carefully. We even keep records of your preferences, 
treatments, and services, So we can easily keep up with you from visit to visit. 
Talk to your Command Performance’ stylist about what you want, a dra- 
matic new image or just a great cut. You'll have your stylist’s full attention and 
expertise from your initial consultation through your shampoo, styling, and 
blow-dry finish, to make sure you're really pleased with the way you look. 
You'll also enjoy our exclusive free scalp massage treatment as an extra. 
Call us for an appointment or just walk right in. 


Command 
Performance 


Talk To us. We underklaud. 


© 1983 First international Services Corporation 


—Dan Williams 
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Serving till 10 PM weeknights 11 weekends 
Delivery Starts at Noon 
CALL 862-1017 


'§ El Norte: Once 


Upon A Time 
in America 


By JAYNE KENNEDY 

El Norte, the story of a 
brother and sister who 
escape the turmoil of 
Guatemala to come to the 
land of the free, attempts 
to humanize the plight of 
illegal aliens. Unfortunately, 
the film does not complete- 
ly succeed. 

Shifting between melo- 
drama and a lyrical docu- 
mentary style, El Norte is 
never completely satisfying. 
The difficulties of the 
brother and sister, Enrique 
and Rosa, are compelling 
but often seem fabricated. 
When the tensions of the 
plot are at their height, the 
audience is always given an 


difficulties with the immi- 
gration bureaus crop up 
only when the plot is 
starting to sage, and so they 
seem to be merely devices 
to keep the action going. 
The film is at its best 
when it is still set in Guate- 
mala, where America is the 
beautiful land that is 
glimpsed in old copies of 
Good Housekeeping and 
spoken of in reverent tones, 
In the early part of the film, 


Rosa and Enrique say “El 
Norte, El Norte...” as 
though it were a vague 
prayer. Director Gregory 


Nava is very good with the ~ 
details in this part of the 
film — Enrique and _his 


hi-di-hi-di-hi, ho-di-ho-di-ho 
Check Out The Patio! 


1 This coupon good for 2 1 This coupon good for 2 | 
} cans of Coke with any 2 cans of Coke with any 2 4 
| i 


item large sicilian pizza. | item large thin crust pizza. 


How do you inform the UVM 


| THE Circulation 10,000 
com ” ircuiation H : 
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AN INDEPENDENT PRODUCTIONS FILM in association with AMERICAN PLAYHOUSE “EL NORTE’ 
ZAIDE SILVIA GUTIERREZ and DAVID VILLALPANDO = screenplay by GREGORY NAVA and 
ANNA THOMAS - produced by ANNA THOMAS directed by GREGORY NAVA 


Re 2 Core 1980 Dnecom nerraeratins  CineCOM | Af ISLAND ALIVE J 
ve aone | Pa n 


anti-climax. ; father working in the coffee 
For example, the reason fields, Rosa walking 
Enrique and Rosa are flee-- through the streets of the 
ing from their native coun- village, the power religion 
try is that they are sure to and family has over these 
be taken by death squads if people’s lives, the tension 
they stay, but they still and fear that hovers over 
manage to make it through the countrys the horror of 
the border to Mexico. Rosa coming home to realize that 
explains that they make it your family has been taken 
because Enrique knows the away.- The further north 
mountain trails, but we Rosa and Enrique travel, 
never see this fearful cross- the more the lyrical power 
ing. of these scenes dissipates 
When they finally reach jnto melodrama. 
America the luck of the pair °° El] Norte is a noble 
is so improbable that the* effort, and it does raise the 
power of the film is less- problems of illegal aliens 
ened, with Rosa and above mere statistics, but it 
Enrique finding work js not as effective as it 
almost by accident. Their could be. e 
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Help Prevent Birth Defects 


Support the 


March of Dimes 


GS BIRTH DEFECTS FOUNDATION 


Coce Coie and Coke ere regitiored Irede-merke which identity the came product ol The Cosa Cote Company 
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START BOARDSAILING Now / 


CHIOTIS CAN GET YOU SAILING EARLY 
AND KEEP YOU WARM. 


DRYSUITS -WETSUITS - GLOVES 
PILEJACKETS - POLYPROPYLENE 
BODYWEAR- NEOPRENE HooDS 
LIFE VESTS AND BOOTIES. 


Mi 
4 


67 Main St. 
862-8383 


Marrse 


pumenss Soo 


eDOORS & WINDOWS 
®FORMICA COUNTERTOPS 


BUILDING MATERIALS e PICTURE FRAMES 
e@ 
eo SPANELING 
igre: SIE Veeetes 
| — nA v Agri CABINET 
—__ ann eeoReBOARPS REMODEL . BUILD 
YOUR LUMBER NUMBER = 
863-3428 


T. A. HAIGH LUMBER CO., inc. 
315 Pine St., Burlington 
OVER 50 YEARS OF QUALITY CRAFTMANSHIP 


FRANK COOPER PRESENTS 


LOOKS THAT WORK 
FOR YOU... 


FRANK PER 474 Battery St.eBurlington, VT@ 658-6564 
C@ INC. 247 Main St./new location first of May/ 658-6564 


Hair and Skin Care 48 Merchants Rowe Rutland, Vle773-7750 
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To Play or Not To 


Distinctive-Different 
Listen. to it. Look for it. Wear it. 


BLEACHERS 
This versatile collection speaks a 
comfortable new language. 


HATHAWAY FACTORY OUTLET 
Cherry St. 


With 

JOY ASKEW 

CHUCK HAMMER 
RICHARD LANDRY 
DOLETTE McDONALD 
JANICE PENDARVIS 
DAVID VAN TIEGHEM 


| c. , YA 


Charles Dooley 


In Association With 


VNGIARD PRESS 


Presents 


LAURIE ANDERSON 


IN CONCERT 
THURSDAY 


MAY 3, 1984 
8 PM 


AT THE FLYNN THEATER MAIN ST. BURLINGTON 
TICKETS: $14.50 $12.50 $10.50 
For Information, Reservations, or Credit 
Card Purchase Dial (802) 86-FLYNN 
(863-5966) 

Reserved Seat Tickets Available at the 
Flynn Theater Box Office, UVM 
Campus Ticket Store, & Designer's Circle. 
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By CAROLYN COSGROVE 

What started at  Hitsville, 
U.S.A., in Detroit in 1958? 

What was a worthless nonsense 
prize called on Let’s Make a Deal? 

What film yielded the top single 
in 1960? 

What do all of these questions 
have in common? They are all from 
a board game that is sweeping the 
country and replacing Monopoly as 
the quintessential parlor game — 
Trivial Pursuit. In teams, up to 24 
players may participate in this 
frivolous leisure activity. In most 
Trivial Pursuit circles, though, the 
ideal number of players runs 
between four to six. 

On the UVM campus, the game 
is quickly superseding the mundane 
drinking games that are all too 
common to dorm dwellers. Tossing 
caps has been ousted by collecting 
wedges. Students would rather 
match wits than boast about beer 
drinking brawn. 

Members of one sorority who 
recently procured Pursuit 
admit that they spend many 
weekend nights answering picayune 
queries. Residents of third floor 
Christie Hall have also earned a 
reputation for postponing other 
activities to cavort with their game 


- boards. 


One UVM senior said that she 
and her friends were so enraptured 
with one session of the game that 
they played until the wee hours of 
the morning, eschewing a presti- 
gious party invitation. Often, the 
plea of, “‘Let’s play just one game,”’ 
turns into a two- to three-hour 
affair. 

For UVM students, Pursuit has 
validated - procrastination. Each 


FEATURES 


night, the enticement of Trivial 
Pursuit surpasses the narrowness of 
Kant, Chemistry or Statistics. 

_ The temptation of Trivial Pur- 
suit transcends the college crowd, 
though. Kay Bee Toys said one 
shipment of games was sold out at 
the -awesome rate of one per 
minute. Both Kay Bee Toys and 
Cassler’s Toys have managed to 


parents have played more than she 
has. “My dad is a dentist and he 
drives home every day for lunch to 
play the game with my mother.”’ 
Another UVM junior with younger 


siblings said that Jr. Trivial Pursuit 
is becoming popular with the 
younger set. “Some of the Jr. 
questions are harder than the 
regular ones,”’ she said. 


J.P. DOWD 


WHAT ‘S THE HOTTEST GAME ON CAMPUS? Thousands of similarly 
irrelevant questions torture these students during another round of 


Trivial Pursuit. 


maintain a steady flow of stock. 


Consumers elsewhere, however, are 
running into difficulties. In Massa- 
chusetts, store owners not only 
have a waiting list for the forth- 
coming shipment of boards, but 
they also insist that a deposit be on 
record. 

One UVM sunor said that her 


A UVM staff member - was. 
overheard saying, “‘I read all of the 
cards and then I invite my friends 
over to play.” 

As with most popular games, 
the object of Trivial Pursuit is 
simple: you must correctly answer 
questions in six categories. There 
are several editions of questions 


a 


_ | Trivia Game Becoming Campus Obsession} 


that can be used with the master | 


game board: Genus (Geography, 


Entertainment, History, Arts and 
Literature, Science and Nature, 
Sports and Leisure), Silver Screen 
(Settings, Titles, Off Screen, On 
Screen, Production, Portrayals), 
All-Star Sports (Nicknames, Foot- 
ball, Catch-All, Hockey, Baseball, 
Numbers), and Baby Boomer (Tele- 
vision, Stage and Screen, Nightly 


News, Publishing, Lives and Times, | 


R.P.M.). 

When you first purchase Trivial 
Pursuit, you receive a master game 
board accompanied by questions 
from either the Genus or Baby 
Boomer edition. Then, subsequent 
question sets may be purchased 
separately. The Genus edition 
seems to be more popular than the 
Baby Boomer. 

In the Baby Boomer edition, 
nearly any type of query is fair 
game, providing that the facts are 
taken from around 1940 to the 
present. Only contemporary history 
buffs stand a chance against baby 
boom generation players. Here’s 
one from the Baby Boomer edition: 
‘What brand of Kellogg’s flakes 


. first appeared on the market in 


1952?” If you’re under 40, chances 
are that you don’t have a clue, Try 
this one, “What mule ‘signed in’ as 
the mystery guest on What’s My 
Line?’’ - 

The cost of these queries is 
astronomical as far as board games 
go. If you are the proud owner of a 
master game board and all of the 
additional species sets, you have 
doled out over $100. 

Ah, to be any age and experi- 
ence the nightly pleasure of tan- 


gling with tantalizing trivialities.... . 


Toying Around With College Students 


By JOSHUA PRINCE 

College kids are funny. I don’t 
mean that they’re comic in.their 
daft ability to do Eddie Murphy or 
Rodney Dangerfield imitations. I 
mean that they’re prone to some 
sort of funny identity crisis. 
College kids are stuck somewhere 
between the carefree immaturity of 
youth and the sober maturity of 
adulthood. They’re post-pubescent 
but pre-menopausal, if you know 
what I mean. And they behave this 
way. 


You only need to give a college 
kid a toy, a young child’s bauble, to 
see this theory in practice. Exam- 
ple: give a 10-year-old a Slinky (one 
of those tightly coiled, metal 
play-springs), and in his untainted 
innocence, he will make the slinky 
walk from palm to palm. If he’s 
very bright or extraordinarily crea- 


tive, or if he simply watches a lot of 


TV and has seen the stunt on 
the commercial, he'll place the 
Slinky at the top of a flight of 
steps, and, with a gentle shove, will 
send the slinky on a quivering stroll 


- down the staircase. 


Give the same Slinky to a full 
fledged adult, say a 35-year-old 
IBM Regional Director, and he’ll 
put. it on his desk as an ‘addition to 
the already unnecessary collection 
of schlock-shop paper weights. 


He might even slip memos 
between the coils of aluminum, 

But give that very same, un- 
assuming Slinky to a college sopho- 


more, and the response will be, 
ahem, a bit different. A male will 
most probably pop one end into 
the fly of his pants, and gyrate his 
hips so as to animate his new, 
inordinately large, artificial metallic 
phallus. A female will do the same, 
only in mockery of her male 
counterpart. 


No matter what the toy, the 
college kid identity crisis inevitably 
evinces itself. 


Take Gumby and Pokey. The 
two plasticine favorites of every 
red-blooded American kid gave 
hours, days, years of delight to kids 
from coast to coast. Gumby and 
Pokey even had their own goddamn 
TV show. Kids would enact scenes 
of friendship and_ brotherhood 
between the ever-grinning Gumby 
and his fluorescent orange, always 
faithful steed, Pokey, He might 
mount Gumby upon Pokey, like 
the Ranger upon Silver. The two 
friends might just sit in peaceful 
respite at the most convenient 
makeshift watering hole, usually 
the toilet in the downstairs bath- 
room. 


College kids do differently. If 
anything, they will spend hours 
putting Gumby and Pokey into 
every sexual contortion that such 
plastic-and-wire bodies will permit. 


The Kama Sutra could be no more 
explicit. Gumby mounts Pokey, in 
a less innocent sense. Invariably, 
some get kicks from inserting the 


appendages: of the unlucky Gumby 
into electric pencil sharpeners, 
toasters, and the orange plasticine 
flat between Pokey’s peg-legs. 

Sick. Venal. But a_ typical 
college response. 


Mr. Potatohead is another 
classic that reveals the identity void 
in which college kids reside. As 
children, we used to sing “I love 
you, you know it’s true, Mr. 
Potatohead I love you.’’ No matter 


- how we adorned him, with the ruby 


red lips, or the goofy eyeglasses, or 
the corncob pipe, we loved Mr. 
Potatohead. 


Now bring Mr. Potatohead to a 
party. College kids don’t sing the 
love ballad of youth gone by. They 
try to make Mr. Potatohead 
deformed. They put ears on his 
neck. They take off his feet and 
kick him around the floor like a 
helpless amputee. Then they take 
all his accessories off and put them 
“up Mr. Potatohead’s butt,” into 
the handy storage space accessed by 
the hatch on Mr. Potatohead’s 
lower back. 


Nothing is sacred. 

Even Barbie dolls and G.I. Joes 
are subjected to the peculiarities of 
college kids. True, most American 
children had _ their first 
experience while undressing the 
dolls for use in the bathtub, but 
this is virginal innocence compared 
to the antics of your average 
20-year-old. The Gumby and Pokey 
routine is re-enacted, less flexibly 
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sexual- 


but more realistically, and now to 
the inane chants produced by the 
dolls’ pullstring voices. While 
sprawled shamelessly on Barbie on 
the .coffee table of a student 
household, students roar with 
laughter while. G.I. Joe says 
“Soldiering is hard work!’’? Some 
rub. G.I. Joe’s fuzzy head and 
remark its likeness to pubic hair. 
English majors studying Keats say- 
things like this. Sociology and 
Chemistry majors as well. 


College kids sniff Krazy glue. 
They build cubicles (with Lego 
blocks and then orchestrate scenes 
from Plato’s Sex Retreat with the 
little wooden Fischer-Price bullet 
people, the ones that are just 
painted pegs with plastic hair. They 
play Twister and get excited. They 
play Scrabble. with exclusively 
vulgar words. They use Super Toe 
(the plastic football player who 
kicks when whacked on the helmet) 


to kick Princéss Leia from the Star — 


Wars Action Figure Collection into 
the garage wall. I even know one 
college student who actually killed 
Stretch Armstrong. Dead. At a 
dorm party. He pulled him until the 
gook inside that makes him 
stretchy came oozing out. He 


spilled Stretch’s lifeblood. 


College kids do all this stuff 
because of their identity crisis. 
They’re not kids. But they’re 
definitely not adults. 


I should know. I’m a college 
e 


kid. 
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By LAURA HOLLOWELL 
Children love being out- 
| doors. The woods and coun- 
tryside are familiar to most 
Vermont kids, yet too often 
the rural environment is 
Jargely unexplored, an 
adventure outside of formal 
education. Many adults also 
want to experience nature 
with more understanding — 
and to do something more 
positive for the future than 
talking about’ ecological 
catastrophe. The Environ- 
mental Education Center at 
Shelburne Farms was 
created to bring Vermont 
‘| children and _ volunteers 
together in order to explore 
the environment in a crea- 
tive and exciting way. 
Involving children 
directly in the world around 
them, the Environmental 
Education Program of Shel- 
burne Farms Resources goes 
beyond the traditional class- 
room experience. The 
young scientists become 
“detectives”? as they sleuth 
for animal tracks, animal 
food and homes, or wood- 
pecker holes. 
The kids play ‘‘diversity 


tag,” finding different 
plants in several environ- 
ments, create a ‘“‘web of 


life’ with yarn, and join 
in games like ‘“predator- 
prey.” Through writing and 
drawing exercises, games, 
experiments, drama, and 
other environmentally- 
oriented activities, the pro- 
gram tries to find the right 


helburne Far 


a 


blend of structure and free- 
dom. Science can be demys- 
tified, and the mystery of 
nature can be left intact. 


The volunteers and 
interns sometimes find 
themselves drawn along, 


pulled by the children into’ 


learning and 


seeing the 


world in a different way. It’ 


is not only romanticism to 
say that children see with 
eyes different from our 
own. They have an excite- 
ment and energy that is too 
easily lost. The field trip 
leader, however, has experi- 
ence. and a developed 
ability. to handle abstrac- 
tions. Some concepts are 
too complex for children to 
understand. Kids are more 
likely to grasp what they 
literally can grasp and see — 
bark, blocks, tracks, yarn. 
To teach ‘‘experientially” 
takes a certain touch, a 
balance of energy, informa- 
tion, and_ understanding. 
But these skills are not all 


innate: they’ can be 
polished. 
This semester, my 


Good News::- 


ie 3 


internship with the Shel- 
burne Farms Education Pro- 
gram helped me develop 
teaching and organization- 
al methods and put my 
history, science, and 
environmental values to the 
test. Although I earned four 
college credits for the 
experience, many of the 
people out at the Farms are 
dedicated volunteers. My 
internship involved leading 
trips, attending workshops 
and staff meetings. All the 
field. trip leaders have to 
research the various 
“themes” that are taught. 

This semester we have 
covered “winter ecology,” 
“maple sugaring,’’ “coming 
to life,’ and “‘spring plant- 
ing.’? The Education Center 
staff makes Shelburne 
Farms more than just 
another field trip. They see 
the school trips as part of 
an ongoing learning process, 
with changing themes, a 
teacher enrichment pro- 
gram, and plenty of pre- 
paration and post-trip acti- 
vities. 


When we ask them to 
picture. the farm in 20 
years, fourth graders answer 
“condos!” or even more 
surprising ‘‘ashes!’’ If we are 
raising children with so 
much awareness and sadness 
about the future, we need 
to give them knowledge, 
and we need to give them 
hope. We owe it to them. 


Anyone’ wishing to 
volunteer out. at Shelburne 
Farms or set up an intern- 
ship should contact Dave 


Barash, the Education 
Director, or Scout Proft, 
Program Assistant, at 
985-3222. 


Shelburne Farms, once 
the magnificent 8800-acre 
estate of the Webbs, has 
been preserved as ‘forever 
pastoral”’ by the creation of 
Shelburne Farms Resources 
Inc., and 


non-profit organizations 


such as the Nature Conser-.. 
vancy and the Ottauque-. 
chee Land Trust. Shelburne ° 


Farms Resources (SFR) and 
these organizations have 
preserved 1000 acres of the 
estate, with its breathtaking 
views of Lake Champlain, 
fantastic. architecture, and 
beautiful landscaping. 
Although the land is 
still considered privately 
owned, and dedicated to 
farming and forestry, the 
public is invited to con- 
certs, workshops, festivals, 
summer tours and, of 
course, to participate in the 


through other ° 


Finds Kids Worldy 


school field trip program. 
These innovative programs 
are ‘‘based on the belief 
that a vital civilization 
depends on the wise and 
conservative use of natural 
resources, a healthful agri- 
cultural base, and cultural 
excellence.” 

For many Vermonters, 
agriculture is more than 
dairy production, even 
more than the scenic back- 
ground for an important 
tourist and recreation indus- 


try. Although they are 
dwindling, farming and 
other rural activities are a 


way of life and a rela- 
tionship with nature that | 
has been traditionally mean- 
ingful. At times, as I teach 
at Shelburne, the critical 


importance, of environ- 
mental education becomes 
clear. The gorgeous farms, 
woods, and lakeshore that 
surround the Farms are not 
just quaint or pretty. They 
are crucial to a life that is 
healthy and worth living. 
Sometimes the environ- 
mental educator feels like a 
subversive. Isn’t preaching 
cooperation rather’ than 
exploitation with ecological 
systems rather un-Ameri- 
can? Are these kids pre- 
pared for the choices they 
are going to have to make? 
Are they going to have to 
save a world we are ruining? 
I have found that today’s 
children are hardly living in 
a fantasy. e 


The 1984 YEARBOOK 


Pick up your 1984 AY 


May 2-4 from 10Qam-2pm 


in the Ariel Office Downstairs in Billings. 


It is important that you pick up your 1984 yearbook now, not later. Any 
extra books we have will be sold for $10. 
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The Best Happy Hour in Town 


Sp.m.-8p.m. 
200z. Drafts 


Two for One Well Drinks é 


Frozen White Russians 


159 Main Street 


Soolin’s 


dSoolin's 


Next to the Flynn Theatre/downtown Burlington Sos 


oe 


.*LIVE D.J. EVERY WEDNESDAY & SATURDAY!!« 
FINE FOOD and DRINK 


t, 


When youre pickin 
an Apple, make sure its 
Mr. Boston! 


New Apple Schnapps from Mr. Boston. 


Zesty, fresh and delicious. It’s the pick of the crop. 


54 PROOF CARAMEL ADDED. PRODUCED BY MR BOSTON DISTILLERS, OWENSBORO, KY, ALBANY, GA, © 1983 


Freshman Honors | 
Rewards Achievers | 


By J. P. DOWD 
UVM is known among 
its family and friends as an 
environment in which one 


can experience the good ' 


things in life. Burlington is 
often promoted as a com- 
munity of growth and vita- 
lity. Cuff comments con- 
cerning the city as having 
one of the highest levels of 
bars per capita are not 
infrequent. Skiing is a tradi- 
tion in the area whether it 
be on the NCAA or novice 
levels. 


" 


CHAPTER PRESIDENT: Address to Phi Eta Sigma 


Yet underlying these 
and other elements is the 
University’s duty to scholar- 
ly excellence. 


In an attempt to recog-, 
nize and reward its finest 
scholars UVM established a 
freshman honor society, Phi 
Eta Sigma, one year ago this 
week. Admission to the 
group is via an invitation 
awarded to freshmen earn- 


ing a cumulative of 3.5 or. 


greater by the end of either 
their first or second semes- 
ter. Approximately 120 out 
of 180 potential members 
have been inducted into 
the UVM chapter. 


The rewards of achiev- 
ing a fine cumulative aver- 
age do not end in ones 
acceptance, into an honor 
society. To promote further 
and nurture its finest, UVM 
has invited -Phi Eta Sigma 
members to participate in 
the President’s Colloquia, a 


series of approximately ~ 


three lectures given each 
semester on a_ variety of 
topics. Lecturers are chosen 
from both within and out- 
side the University. Their 
purpose is to allow the 
students to interact with 
experts in a wide variety of 
fields. Past lecturers have 
been Raul Hilberg, Presi- 
dent Lattie Coor, and Dean 
Shaffer, proferror emeritus 
of Indiana University, 


The students, however, 
have not responded. Atten- 
dance at a majority of the 
lectures has been poor — to 
put it politely. One might 
go as far as to accuse UVM’s 
scholars of apathy, But 
Narbeth Emmanuel, asso- 
ciate dean of students, 
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dance problems before the 


student participation _ has 


attributes the lack of inter- 4 


est to three factors: 

These particular  stu- 
dents have tougher’ sche. 
dules than most. Many 
students have trouble with 
the idea that learning can 
take place outside of the 
classroom in an organized 
fashion. The atmosphere for 
faculty and student inter- 
action was lost as a result of 
the turbulent 60s. These 
problems, he notes, are 


nationwide and not exclu- 
sive to the University of 


TOM LOOBY 


Vermont. 
Late. last week Emma- 
nuel_ presented these atten- 


academic council. Though 


been discouraging, he and 
the council have come to 
the conclusion that the 
discussion was useful. Both 
faculty and students have 
benefitted from as well as 
enjoyed the interaction. 
The colloquium will con- 
tinue since the administra- 
tion feels it is only a matter 
of time before more stu- 
dents become interested. 


Phi Eta Sigma and the 
associated lecture _ series 
serve an important purpose | 
on the: campus im_ that 
faculty/student interaction 
is taking place outside the 
classrooms in a much 
broadened horizon of 
topics. One _ often hears 
valid criticism that our 
generation of students is 
too specialized and honed 
in on career goals. “‘It is the 
responsibility of the institu- 
tion to encourage students 
to become restless... we 
need to make them chal- 
lenge us,”” Emmanuel says. 


The program’s outlook 
may not be as pessimistic as 
it seems. Those who have 
regularly participated cer- 
tainly have a thirst for such 
activity. Two student/facul- 
ty interaction programs, 
which are direct offshoots 
of the President’s Colloquia, | 
the John Dewey Lecture 
Series and the Undergra- 
duate Research Symposium, | 
were founded with a great 
deal of help from the 
President’s Colloquia parti- | 
cipants. e3 


By RONALD EHRLICH 

You can feel it. 

Already a tingle has 
swept across campus as 
UVM students everywhere 
have been warned to “be 
there or be square.”’ Spring 
has arrived, and this year’s 
Red Square Affair promises 
to be more of a celebration 
than ever before. 

UVM’s grandest spring- 
time bash will take place 
this Saturday, April 28, on 
the CBW Green from 10 
am. to 5 p.m. Thanks 
to a energetic planning 
committee and some crea- 
tive thinking, the events will 
be sure to envelop everyone 
in a frenzy of excitement 
and good fun. 


Musical concerts will 
entertain throughout the 
day while games and exhibi- } 
tions tantalize the spirit and |} 
free the mind from end of 


the year academic pressure. © 


Over 50 Vermont craftsmen 
will be exhibiting their 
wares. And, as in the past, a 
bountiful array of snacks 
and other delicacies will be 
provided to help make the 
occasion a gala affair. 


But what will be differ- 
ent this year is the presence 
of certain special events 
which allow all people on 
the CBW Green to partici- 
pate. For instance, be warn- 
ed now of the notorious Pie 
Mafia Hit Men and Women 
for hire to hit anyone in the 
face with a whipped cream 
pie. Just negotiate a con- 
tract and you can savor 
sweet revenge as UVM 
cohorts, professors, and 
other innocent victims kiss 
the cream. All folks who are 
at the Affair are fair game, 
so just be careful as to who 
taps you on the shoulder. 


For those who are mem- 
bers of the Proverbial Ring, 
there will be a six-hour 
hackey-sack marathon spon- 
sored by the Union of 
Concerned Students. The 
top 25 participants who 
hack off the longest will 
receive a complementary 


| Red Square on April 28 


UCS office at Billings Stu- 
dent Center, and all money 
accumulated benefits the 
King Street Area Youth 
Center’s outreach program 
for runaway children. 

For people who _ just 
enjoy spectating from the 
peanut gallery, exhibitions 
can be enjoyed all day long. 
Performances include 
karate, wrestling, horse 


showmanship, fencing, cow 
milking, and German danc- 
ing. There is also. the 
opportunity to join in the 
ice cream-eating contest, a 


mudslide, obstacle races, 
and other thrilling events. 
But just make sure not to 
miss the lapsit and hokey 
pokey, or the infamous pie 
throw. Such main stage 
attractions have been tradi- 
tionally known to culmi- 
nate the Affair events. 


In concert, Phil and 
Don will open up at 10:30 
with folk music, followed 
by the Top Cats and Cat’s 
Meow, two UVM choir 
groups. Three Wheel Drive 
will strike up the band at 1 


p.m., picking in a blue grass 


nearest partner. At 3:45, 
UVM’s own Stronger Than 
Dirt will wind up the show 
with a catchy, upswing beat 
that almost tore the cafe- 
teria down the last time 
they played at Billings. 

All proceeds of Red 
Square benefit the King 
Street Area Youth Program, 
a local non-profit organiza- 
tion. A raffle is being 


held the day of the event 
with many prizes, including 
a tennis racket valued at 
$75. People are urged to 
buy raffle tickets to support 
the kids of King Street. 
Shirts and hats will be sold 
at Billings before and during 
the Affair, as long as they 
last. 

While this spring fair is 
relished by the UVM com- 
munity as a time to relax 
and enjoy, many _ senior 
students regard it as.a finale 
to the closing show called 
college. The Affair is often 
the last all-campus event of 
an often briefer-than- 
realized UVM career. But be 
it your first or last, the 
1984 Red Square Affair is 
certain to turn out as a 
festival that, in coming 


Dr.Thomas H. Clark 


Optometrist 


308 Pearl St., Burlington, VT 
CONTACTS VS. EYEGLASSES 


Ever since soft daily wear contact lenses have 
been introduced, the dispensing fees have gradual- | 
ly been decreasing. We are fitting a daily wear soft 
lens by American Hydron that we are able to offer, 
for the fee of $125. This fee includes an exam, a 
pair of lenses, a starter kit of solutions and follow- 
up visits. Please call today to see if this excellent 


lens is suitabie for you 


opia also available. 


Mg 


CALL 862-1947 
IN-OFFICE Hard Lens Polishing. Extended wear 
contact lenses for astigmatism, monovision & hyper- 
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hackey sack. Still, every- 
one is urged to play for at 
least a while. Sponsor sheets 
can be picked up at the 
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New Lower Fees 
For Extended-Wear 


Contact Lenses 


style that kind of forces years, can be looked back 
you to kick off your shoes upon by everyone with 
and dosey-doe with the - satisfaction. e 


Extended-Wear Contact Lenses may be 
worn continuously for days or even weeks. 
We have just reduced our fees for fitting 
these convenient lenses. 


* Permalens 


* Bausch & Lomb 
Extended Wear 


-*° Hydrocurve 
Extended Wear 


* CSI Extended Wear 
* A.O. Softcon 


THE EYEGIASS CENTER 


The Eyeglass Center ® 37 Lincoln Street © Essex Junction, Vt. © 878-5816 
The Contact Lens Center © 230 College Street © Burlington, Vt. © 658-3330 
Dr. Reid Grayson and Dr. Floyd Lapidow, Optometrists 
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_ The Boyz will headline another New Music Video Event ‘Friday at Fred’ Ss, , that will 
also feature unreleased videos by Simple Minds. 


the missing case” is under a 
heavy metal object older 
than your grandfather, who : 
would haye enjoyed the 
view. See clue ad 6 on p. 33. 
Entry forms at retailers and 
the Cynic. 


: Labatt’s 50 Ale.| 
The Canadian change of pace. | 


} Av 


Mees pagename 


Save up to 50% off sugg. retail 
on FIRST QUALITY footwear. 


GRAND OPENING 


SPECIALS 


FOOTWEAR FACTORY OUTLETS 


#6620 - Dunham 
Joggers for men, 
women and boys. 
Sugg. retail: 
$22.00. 


$1199 


#6817 - Men's 6" 
unlined, all 
leather Work and 
Sport Boot. Made 
in U.S.A. Sugg. 
retail: $54.00. 


$24°9 


#7120 - Men's all 
leather Casual. 
Cushion crepe 
sole. Hand sewn 
construction. 
Sugg. retail: 


$40.00 
$2499 


#0056 - Women's 
leather fashion 
heels, pumps and 
sandals. Assorted 
styles and colors. 
Sugg. retail: 
$34.00 


$1999 


#0165 - Women’s 
canvas Espadrille. 
Crepe sole, 
assorted colors. 
Made in U.S.A. 
Sugg. retail: 
$22.00. 


$999 


#9456 - Women’s 
all leather san- 
dals. Assorted 
styles, Made in 
Italy. Sugg. retail: 
$18.00. 


$Q99 


APRIL 27—29 
NEW STORE LOCATION: 


Rt. 7, Shelburne Rd. Drake Suisutirdt 
Shelburne, VT 


GLENN EAGLESON 


The New Pizza 
Place in Town 


Leoni’s Pizza House, 149 Main St., 862-6970 

Before the recent opening of Leoni’s, the new 
restaurant adjacent to the Flynn Theater on Main St., 
the finest. pizza in New England was found only in . 
Groton, a remote prep school town in Massachusetts. At~ 
last, Burlington has an Italian pizza/sub shop where gobs . 
of mozzarella hang in strings from your mouth to the . 
pizza slice after every bite. 


woe 


My companion and I ordered a small antipasta salad . 
for our first course. Served in a small salad bowl, the 
tossed greens conspicuously lacked tuna fish and green 
peppers. And, for the price of $2.50, the pickings of 
sliced pepperoni and provolone were mightly slim. 
| 


Next, we opted for a small pizza, half pepperoni and 
half mushroom ($3.45). The crust was nearly perfect — 
golden brown, not too thick and not undercooked 
(which often results.in doughy pizza). The tomato sauce’ 
was generously ladled over the pie dough. It wasn’t 
Ragu or Presto, and it could easily have rivaled my 
grandmother’s 100 percent straight-from-Italy recipe 
(sorry gram). The most memorable aspect of any pizza 
is the quality and quantity of its cheese. Here, the fresh 
mozzarella nearly obscured the tomato sauce. My 
companion was awestruck and asked the waiter, “We 
didn’t order extra cheese... did we?”’ 


The pepperoni on one half of the pizza easily 
measured two inches in diameter. The other half was 
decked with two large fist-fulls of fresh mushrooms. 


We also decided to sample their hot subs, one half of 
an eggplant sub ($2.00) and one half of a meatball sub 
($2.00). All hot subs are served with the same gooey 
mozzarella and scintillating sauce that were used on the 
pizza. . 


The meatballs were large and soft, which meant that 
bread crumbs were added to the hamburg/egg mixture 
(no skimping, again like my grandmother’s famed 
facsimiles). The eggplant was breaded and fried with a 
hint of garlic for an added spiciness. 


Leoni’s is open Sunday through Tuesday, 11 a.m. til 
12 midnight, Wednesday thru Friday 11 a.m. til 2 a.m., 
and Saturdays 11 a.m. til 1 am. So, if you’re out 
enjoying a late night on the town, Leoni’s can satisfy 
each of your hot sub and pizza cravings all in one stop. 


Why wait in line for a cold sub ala American when 
just steps away Leoni’s will melt mozzarella on your sub 
with real Italian sauce? 


—Carolyn Cosgrove 
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Music Prof Retires with Fond Memories 


py FRANCINE WITTE 
At the end of this 


semester, UVM will be 
Josing a long-time member 
of its faculty, Professor 


Francis A. Weinrich of the 
Music Department. After 
nearly 34 years of teaching 
at UVM, Professor Weinrich 
has decided to retire. 

Weinrich, born in New 
York City, went to West- 
minster Choir College in 
New Jersey, where he con- 
centrated in playing the 
organ. After four years in 
the service, he decided he 
would like to teach, where- 
upon he attended Columbia 
University Teacher’s Col- 
jege. He began teaching at 
UVM in 1950. He was hired 
as a voice teacher, having 
majored in voice for his gra- 
duate work. 

“Back in those days,”’ 
recalled Weinrich, “I was 


FRANK MARSHALL-KATH 


kept busy teaching voice 
lessons one after another.” 
In addition, he gave organ 
lessons. Weinrich taught all: 
three categories of classical 
voice — art songs, oratorio, 
and opera. 

Certainly, one of Wein- 
rich’s most notable contri- 
butions to the university 
and to the community was 
the creation of The Burling- 
ton Oratorio Society. This 
group, which was formed in 
conjunction with former 
UVM music chairman Frank 
Lidral, is comprised of 
faculty members and com- 
munity members. 

An oratorio is similar to 
an opera, but it differs in 
that it is performed by a 
chorus, with featured solo- 
ists, and is not staged as a 
dramatic, costumed produc- 
tion. An oratorio, however, 
does have a narrative which 


Cute. 


Uy yy tii 


is almost always sacred (as 
opposed to secular) in con- 
tent. Handel’s Messiah, for 
example, is an oratorio. 


FRANCIS A. WEINRICH: 
Retiring after 34 years. 
After his final oratorio 
last spring, Handel’s Judas 
Maccabeus, Weinrich turned 


Clever. 
Mischievous. 
Intelligent. — 
Dangerous. 


STEVEN SPIELBERG 


GREMLIN 


Gremuns C4 
STARRING ZACH GALLIGAN 


EBE CATES:‘HOYT AXTON-POLLY HOLLIDAY: FRANCES LEE McCAIN 
MUSIC BY JERRY GOLDSMITH-EXECUTIVE PRODUCERS STEVEN SPIELBERG 


: 


over his baton to John 
Henzel, who will serve as 
director of the society. 
Henzel is in charge of music 
at the First Congregational 
Church in Burlington. This 
past year, Weinrich, who 
has a bass voice, has been 
singing with the society as 
well as inducting Henzel as 
its new leader. 

Weinrich’s_ interest in 
music really took hold 
when he spent a year at 
Rhode Island State Univer- 
sity, before attending West- 
minster. At Rhode Island 
State he was a member of 
the choir. “Up there,’”’ said 
Weinrich, “I found I was 
doing every musical activity 
possible.” 

And though he _ was 
enrolled as a science major, 
he decided there and then 
that music was his true 
calling. While at Westmin- 


LEEN KENNEDY: WRITTEN BY CHRIS COLUMBUS 


PRODUCED BY MICHAEL FINNELL: DIRECTED BY JOE DANTE 
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ster, Weinrich had _ the 
opportunity to sing in a 
chorus accompanied by dis- 
tinguished visiting artists, 
like Rachmaninoff, Tascani- 
ni, and Leopold Stokoski. 
At present, Weinrich 
teaches music theory and 
literature. 

He thinks that UVM no 
longer attracts as many 
qualified music students as 
it has in the past. This, he 
said, could be attributed to 
the fact that increasing 
tuition at UVM has allowed 
schools which are devoted 
exclusively to teaching 
music to become a real 
rival. Weinrich would also 
like to see the arts stressed 
more in the elementary and 
high schools. ‘I feel that 
the arts enjoy a second-class 
citizenship and that sports 
in the U.S. is more impor- 
tant to young people.” 

After he moves. to 
North Carolina this sum- 
mer, Professor Weinrich 
would like to ‘open a 
part-time voice studio. He 
also looks forward to an 
increased season for his 
lifelong passion, sailing. 

Weinrich has made a 
very special contribution to 
UVM and to the commu- 
nity in general with his 
teaching and with the con- 
tinued success of his crea- 
tion, the Burlington Ora- 
torio. We will be hearing the 


CARTULARO 
FAMILY 


985-2232 
SHELBURNE ROAD 
SHELBURNE 
Antipastos « Pizza 
Spaghetti « Ravioli 
Lasagna « Eggplant 
Chicken Cacciatore 
Fresh Veal Dishes 


COMPLETE TAKEOUT SERVICE 


NOW OPEN 
FOR LUNCH 
11:30 AM-2:00 PM 
Mon.-Sat. 


ul 


Classical 
Brunch 


Sundays 
11-3:30 


The Champlain Mill/ Winooski, Vt 
655-2044 


echoes for a long, long time. , 


Panthers 


By HARVEY KRAMER 


All-American candidate 
Scott Montgomery regis- 
tered seven assists and team- 
mate Scott Chace scored 
five goals, but neither effort 
could deter the Middlebury 
Panthers from beating the 
UVM men’s lacrosse team, 
15-10. | 

Parts of the game were 
marred by some dirty play 
due to the intensity on both 
sides. For the Panthers 
Marty Lanigan was an im- 
movable object. He scored 
two goals, had one assist, 
and was around the ball all 
day long. For Vermont, 
Montgomery tallied an 
amazing seven assists, one 
of which set up Scott Chase 
for one of the most exciting 
goals of the season. Other 
fine performances were 
turned in by Chase (five 
goals), Tom Reynolds (two 
goals), and Grover Usilton 
(two goals). 

Going into last Friday’s 
game with Holy Cross the 
men’s lacrosse team was 
ranked ninth in New Eng- 
land with a record of 7-1. 
Unfortunately, they lost to 
the 10-5 Crusaders by a 
score of 16-11, in a hard- 
fought game. 

The Cats bounced back 
to defeat St. Michael’s Col- 
lege 11-5, in a game one 
might call a tune-up. Coach 
Mike O’Neill allowed his 
| younger players to get some 
playing time, making the 
play a little bit sloppy. The 
stars for the Catamounts 
were Scott Montgomery. 
(two goals and two assists) 
and Eric Deslauriers, who, 
according to O’Neill, played 
brilliantly. 

“The kids are still learn- 
ing how to win,”’ pointed 
out O'Neill. From their 
lapses in the ends of both 
games this seems to be 
an obvious problem. After 
the other team makes a 
surge late in the game the 
Cats just do not seem to be 
able to come back. Much of 
this can be attributed to the 


takes time to learn how to 
win the close ones, and with 
players such as _ Chace, 
Montgomery, and Reynolds 
among the top scorers in 
the country, the team’s 
future seems bright. 


_ While UVM played very 
well, it was disappointing to 
see the team once again 
disintegrate in the fourth 
quarter, as they did against 
Holy Cross. In addition 
many questioned O’Neill’s 
decision to take out Paul 
Noniewicz in the second 
half. Obviously so did 
O'Neill, as he returned 
Noniewicz in the fourth 
quarter. | - 
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STEPHEN KELLY 


SCOTT MONTGOMERY (7) IN ACTION: The Vermont sophomore’s pass- 
ing has sparked the Cats to an 8-3 mark. 


I was watching Ted 
Xoppel’s Nightline program 
the other night when my 
phone rang. I usually don’t 
get calls after 11 p.m. so 
naturally I wondered who 
could be calling me. It 
didn’t take me long to find 
out. It was my _ iriend 
Horatio Horkalob, an old 
buddy from high school. 


“So, how are you?”’ he 
asked. 

“I’m O.K.,” I respon- 
ded. ‘‘Of course, I’m a little 
tired. But other than that, 
I’m the same as usual.”’ 

“I’m pretty happy,” 
said Horatio, who will be 
graduating from Far-Out 
State University next 
month. ‘‘Our baseball team 
is doing really well and we 
might even make the college 
world series.” 

“That’s pretty good,’ I 


said, feigning enthusiasm. 

“So how’s Vermont’s 
baseball team?”’ 

“Well, they’re having 
just an up-and-down season. 
They went 2-7 down in 
Florida, but that was 
against some really good 
schools. Then they came up 
north, won a few, lost a 
few. They should have 
beaten Boston College, but 
lost a double-header to 
them. Then they beat Maine 
in Orono so that was pretty 
good. But they’re only 3-4 
in the ECAC. They might 
not even make the play- 
offs:”” 


“That’s O.K.. I’m sure 
you guys did really well in 
hockey. I mean that sport is 
so big up in Vermont.” 

“No, not exactly. I 
mean the sport. is” still 
popular, but the team fell 
apart after the Christmas 
break. They finished 10-18- 
1. It was really bad.”’ 

“Well, with that guy 
named Howard Hudson, I’m 
sure the basketball team 
gave you enough smiles to 
last the cold winter.”’ 

“Wrong again, Horka- 
lob. They were 7-21 this 
year, the worst record for 
UVM basketball in over 80 
years.”’ 

‘How about football?” 

“We don’t have a foot- 
ball team, They got rid of it 
10 years ago.” 


‘Well, I’m sure you did 


_ right-field 


Reds 
Split 
with 
Nashua 


By ANDY COOK 

NASHUA, N.H. — For 15 innings 
last night, the Reds managed just 
three hits as their early season offen- 
sive woes continued. But in one 
inning, the Vermonters batted around, 
and this was good enough to give 
them a 5-2 victory in the nightcap 
of their doubleheader with Nashua 
and a split of the evening’s festivities. 
The Pirates won the opener, 1-0, when 
Pete Rice hit a pinch-hit home run in 
the bottom of the ninth inning. The 
win in the nightcap ended Vermont’s 
three-game losing streak and improved 
its record 4-6. 

A Terry Lee single and a Glen 
Franklin triple highlighted a five-run 
first inning in which the Reds went 
ahead in the second game to stay. Kal - 
Daniels started the rally by tripling to 
left-center field off loser Steve Susce, ~ 
0-2. Carlos Porte was hit by a pitch 
and Paul O’Neill walked to load the 
bases. Then Lee delivered his single 
down the left field line, scoring 
Daniels and Porte. 

O’Neill and Franklin moved up to 
second and third on a wild pitch, and, 


-one out later, they both came home 


when Franklin lifted a triple into the 
corner. Dale Mahorcic 
replaced Susce and was greeted by a 
chip shot in front of the plate, but the 
right-hander bobbled the ball and 
Franklin came in with the fifth run. 
See REDS, page 33 


UVM Sports:Wait, Let Me Explain 


“Not exactly. The Cats 


in soccer. After all, were 4-10-1. They were 


with no football team, your 
athletic director must pump 
lots of money into soccer.’? See ACCOUNTING, page 30 


UVM Superlatives 
Mark the Spring 


By CHRIS FONTECCHIO 
It’s that time of year 
again: school is winding to a 
finish, another class is gra- 


shutout ten times this year. 
It was quite embarrassing.” 


against the” nation’s top- 
ranked team, and_ the 
ECAC’s second ranked 
goalie, Darren Puppa. Well, 


duating, and another sports 
season is almost completed. 
It is time to hand out 
laurels for the year’s best 
(and worst) performances. 
So without any further 
ado... 

Best Game of the Year: 
Hockey at Maine. Sure, 
none of you saw it, but take 
my word for it: for sheer 
drama this could not be 
topped. Trailing 5-3 with 
less than a minute left, the 
Cats rallied to tie the score 
at 0:19. Matt Winnicki’s 
overtime game-winning goal 
was the icing on the cake 
for the game, the season, 
and coach Jim Cross’ career. 

Worst Game of the 
Year: Hockey vs. RPI. 
Many of you were there for 
this one, but for the no- 
shows who were spared 
the heartbreak, you _ pro- 
bably heard that the Cats 
led 5-0 after 12 minutes 


Puppa got yanked, but the 
test of the Engineers 
showed why they were 
number one, scoring the 
next eight goals and sending 
fans home thinking wish- 
fully about what could’ve 
been a huge upset. 

Best Season: Skiing. 
They didn’t really surprise 
many people, having been 
there before, but second in 
the entire nation is still 
second in the entire nation. 
Few universities can make 
that claim in any sport. 

Worst Season: Men’s 
soccer. Injuries and gradua- 
tion made the offense im- 
potent and the wins few. 
Not that it was all that 
bad, but the same team 
came within a game of 
making the playoffs the 
previous season, and Ver- 
mont soccer has rarely lost 
more games than they’ve | _ 

See YEAR’S, page 32 | 
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MONTREAL — A quick update on the New 
York Mets, a team that has already undergone 
those ups and downs that inevitably characterize 
a major league season. 

After a blistering start that included a 
three-game sweep ofthe Astros in the Dome 
(the first time since 1965), the Mets and their 
young pitching staff have been dealt some harsh 
awakenings. 


sean 
mehegan 


The four principle young starters (Walt 
Terrel, Ron Darling, Tim Leary, and Dwight 
Gooden) all won their first outing in impressive 
fashion. Some predicted great things. Others 
wisely bided their hysteria. 

For three of the four promptly lost their 
next decision — some more convincingly than 
others. Leary sustained a tough loss in Chicago 
amid swirling winds and raw temperatures. 
Darling got shelled in successive starts, first 
against the Cubs and then against Philadelphia. 

But Gooden, scheduled to start here Tues- 
day (canceled due to rain), remains the biggest 
enigma: 1) because of his age (he’s 19 — the 
youngest player in the National League), and 2) 
he’s supposedly the most gifted of the four 
starters. 

Against the Astros, with parents looking on, 
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Gooden won his first major league game, allow- 


ing One hit and two earned runs in five innings, 
while striking out five. Manager Dave Johnson, 
as he is wont to do, pulled Gooden perhaps 
prematurely. 

But in his third outing against the Cubs, 
Gooden, like Leary, found the Wrigley Field 
environs unappealing. In a sobering contest, the 
rookie surrendered six earned runs in 3.1 
innings, and 10 runs in all. Hello, big leagues. 

“T think things are going to fall into place; 
it’s just a matter of time,’’ Gooden said. Con- 
cerning the youth of the staff, Gooden reasoned, 
“They (the media) say that we have no experi- 
ence but if you can do the job it shouldn’t 
matter if you’re 19 or 40 years old.”’ 

In other developments: 


Met third baseman Hubie Brooks on his 
newly-found power (three homers, while hitting 
only five all of last year): ‘‘I’ve always had it but 
it just hasn’t come out until now.”’ 

Center fielder Mookie Wilson on_ the 
pitchers’ plights: ‘‘When you come to the major 
leagues there’s a learning process that has to take 
place. They’re good pitchers, but they’re going 
to have to learn how to pitch in the major 
leagues — but that holds the same for anybody 
(regardless) of the position.”’ 

Pitcher Craig Swan on his 9.69 ERA: 
“Luckily, the games that I’m pitching bad in 
we're losing terribly anyway, so I’m not really 
hurting the team.”’ 

Swan on sweeping the Astros: “‘Doing that 
to the Astros was a highlight for me, and... I 
thought we had a real good chance for the year 
after that series.” 

First baseman Keith Hernandez on the Mets’ 
hot start: ‘“‘We’re happy with (it), but that’s the 
past,” 


e 
The NBA Playoffs are well under way, and 
so is the tiresome and prolonged schedule that 


The 


and intelligent. 


penses. 


ATReEORGE, 


Gateway to a great way of life. 


ets Learn Their Lessons The Hard Way | 


accompanies them. 

Why the unnecessary delay between games? 
If the Knicks play the Pistons on Sunday at 
Madison Square Garden, why should the next 
game, also in New York, not take place until 
Wednesday? 

Schedule the games right after each other. 
And if the 76ers play the Nets, scuttle the 
“travel day.’’ The two places are more than close 
enough together to do this. 

The NBA, despite higher TV ratings, is in 
enough trouble as it is. Losing fan interest 
because of the protracted schedule will only 
make matters worse. Besides, a grueling playoff 
format truly separates the teams with depth 
from those simply hinging upon their five 
starters. 

In the Atlantic Division, the Sixers and Nets 
have played in one of the most entertaining 
series in recent history. Now tied at two apiece, 
this series has taken the home court advantage | 
theory and tossed it out on to the Jersey Turn- 
pike. 

Buck Williams has no peer in the power 
forward department, and those two eminent 
incorrigibles, Darrel Dawkins and Micheal Ray 
Richardson, have appeared to come of age. The 
Nets will lose, though. 

That fight: Tuesday night at the end of the 
Celtics-Bullets finale was sheer joy to behold. As 
the buzzer was sounding, Gerald Henderson and 
Frank Johnson squared off at center court. 
While the two guards grappled on the floor, both 
benches emptied, and at one point Dennis 
Johnson was sending haymakers in the general 
direction of Rickey Sobers’ face. 

Ah, that unadulterated ardor that is the 
NBA Playoffs. In this age of collective bargain- 
ing, players’ unions and other detriments to 
cut-throat desire, there’s nothing like an old- 
fashioned brawl] to stir up a little acrimony. Just 
ask the Canadiens and Nordiques. ° 


OUTPOST 
OF THE. 
EIGHTIES 


intercontinental 
represents an important segment of our defense. 
Because of the rapid response required in the age of ad- 
vanced technology, the men and women who com- 
mand missile complexes must be responsible, reliable, 


ballistic missile network 


Air Force ROTC can help YOU prepare for this 
challenging position of responsibility. As a member of 
AFROTC you can seek two, three, and four year 
scholarships. You'll receive $100 per month to help 
pay expenses plus we'll pay for tuition, books, lab and 
incidental fees. If you meet the high standards required 
for missile duty you may also work on a Master’s 
degree in one of the special graduate education pro- 
grams with the Air Force paying all or most of your ex- 


Find out more about Air Force ROTC and the 
missile program. Contact: 


Major Bernie Dee 
Sti. Michaelis 


655-2000ext 2554 


ATTENTION!!! 
UVM CLASS OF ’84 


If your answers all were YES then 
you have just passed your 
FINAL EXAM!!! 
* CONGRATULATIONS x 


1524 


YOU QUALIFY FOR OUR AUTOMOBLILE 
LEASE PROGRAM FOR ALL CHRYSLER & 
PLYMOUTH AUTOMOBILES AVAILABLE 
THROUGH CHRYSLER CREDIT CORP. 
WITH NO DOWN PAYMENT REQUIRED. 


For more details call: 524-2147 


(Home) 893-4916 


Ask for: Jack Palmer 


COA AANA ARAN 


DISCOUNT PRICES 


INCREDIBLE SELECTION 


DOMESTIC & IMPORTED 


PRACTICALLY ON CAMPUS 


YNEScenter 


* FINAL EXAM * 
1. Will you have a full time = 

. job upon graduation? YES NO 
| 2. Can you provide (3) : 
_ | personal references with G 
: : phone numbers? YES NO {@ 
2 3. Is your credit good? YES NO 5 


: § 


In her last three games 
for the women’s lacrosse 
team, junior Lyn Jordan 
has filled up the opposi- 
tion’s net 20 times. 

Against Boston Univer- 
sity last Thursday Jordan 
pumped in seven goals as 
Vermont won 12-11. 

In the next two con- 
tests, Jordan added five 


Lyn Jordan 


goals and two assists against 
Boston College, and eight 
goals and one assist against 
Providence College as UVM 
won both games. 


Last season Jordan was 
named to the regional team 
and is a strong candidate for 
similar honors this season. 

—Amos Kamil 


Accounting for UVM 


Continued from page 28 


“Jesus Christ! Who the 
hell runs your show over 
there? If one of our coaches 
did something like that, 
he’d be fired.”’ 

“We don’t fire coaches 
here, Horatio. They just do 
the best they can.”’ 

‘Doesn’t the 
director care?” 

“Well, you see, his name 
is Denis Lambert, and he 
likes to say how good we 
are academically and we 
don’t want to have an all 
win philosophy. He seems 
like a pretty nice guy.”’ 

“Then it must be the 
president’s fault.” 

“T don’t know. Our 
president’s name is Lattie 
Coor. No kidding, that’s his 
name.’ He shows up every 
once in a while at a sporting 
event and now and again he 
speaks at an athletic ban- 
quet. He has this really big 
smile that he uses to try and 
charm a lot of people.”’ 

“How about the alum- 
ni?” 


athletic 


“Of course, we have 
alumni. But there’s not too 
much school spirit here. 
You wouldn’t know the 
alumni even existed as far as 
sports is concerned.”’ 

“How do you guys 
show your faces in public? 
What does the sports infor- 
mation director do?”’ 


“What does he do? I 
don’t really know. Dick 
Whittier is the name. Likes 
golf. Likes horse racing. 
Likes hockey. Has a beard. 


‘bus. 


Other than that, there’s not 
too much I can say about 
him.” 

“I know why you guys 
stink. You’re on probation. 
You used to be really good 
in sports, but then you were 
put on probation. Now 
you're bad.” 


“That’s not true, Hora- 
tio. We never could be on 
probation because we don’t 
spend any money. We’ve 
got the lowest hockey and 
basketball operating bud- 
gets this side of the moon 
and we don’t give scholar- 
ships for soccer or baseball. 
We don’t have any recruit- 
ing violations here because 
we don’t - have enough 
money to see an athlete in 
high school more than the 
minimum allowable time. 
About the worst thing we 
ever did was forget to play 
the National Anthem before 
a game.”’ 


“IT don’t understand 
this. You don’t cheat, you 
don’t win, and nobody 
seems to care. Maybe it’s 
because you’re really good 
in academics.”’ 


“Vhis is a pretty good 
school, Horatio. But so is 
Harvard. So is RPI. So area 
lot of schools we play. I 
don’t know if you can use 
the academics excuse.” 


“Gee, you’re a_ sports- 
writer. You must write a lot 
of negative stuff. What 
happens when you write the 
truth and they get angry at 
you?”’ 

“They kick you off the 
> 8 
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Unlike the Reds’ open- 
ing game last Wednesday, 
there was no blackout at 
the Boston College Relays. 
‘However, the football field 
lights at Alumni Stadium 
fell down during the middle 
of the activities causing the 
delay and eventual post- 
ponement of some of this 
weekend’s competition. 
Still, while the fun lasted, 


several Catamounts _per- 
formers did quite well. 
Melissa Moran con- 


tinued to be the talk of the 
track squad as she won the 
400 meter hurdles in 62.8 
seconds. Chris Boehmer 
took first in the long jump 
with an 18’8%”’ mark, while 
Anne Anglim was fifth in 
the 10,000 meter (36.24.4). 
Lynn West was sixth in the 
discus (130’7”) while Sara 
Houghaboom recorded 
times of 25.8 and 12.3 in 
the 200 and 100 meter 
events. Houghaboom’s 
placement was never deter- 
mined, however, because 
the lights cancelled the 
activities before the events 
were concluded. 

“The women’s team is 
strong,” said coach Ed 
Kusiak. ‘“Moran is outstand- 
ing, and the field event 
people are coming up.” 
Men’s Track 

-. Phil. Hovencamp paced 
the men by taking third 


place in the shotput compe-. 


tition at the Boston College 
_ relays. 
formed well in the hammer 
competition (158’8’’) as did 
Rich Bolog in the 100 
- meter event (11.2).-Like the 
women, the men’s team did 
- not run in any of the relays 
because of the problems 
with the lights. 

“T thought we did well 
this weekend,” said Kusiak. 
“We're disappointed that 
the kids didn’t have a 
chance to compete in the 
relays. But we did well at a 
big meet.”’ 

Women’s Softball 

UVM finished a tough 
two weeks of action, going 
5-4 to boost its overall 
record to 9-8. 


T 
4 


Shelburne Camping Area-only 
5 miles from UVM on Rte. 7. 
Water, electricity, tentsites, flush 
toilets, hot showers, dumping 
Station, L.P. gas, laundry. Call 
985-2296 or 985-2540. 


Subscibe to 


Chris Wieland per- 


In the first game of a 
doubleheader with Keene 
St. Luci Gebbi threw a two 
hitter to lead the Cats to a 
6-0 shutout. Deb Talbot 
had a triple and three RBI’s. 

Laura Delrossi allowed 


SPRING 


SPORTS 
UPDATE 


| 

only three hits and Barb 
Fitterer knocked in two 
runs to pace UVM toa 4-1 
victory in the second game. 
Next up was the round 


robin tournament | with 
Maine-Orono,. UNH, and 
UMass, in which the Cats 


only picked up one win. 
UMass, ranked second 
in the northeast, defeated 
Vermont 5-1. The UMass 
pitcher threw a no hitter. 
The Cats lost a close 
one to Maine, 5-4. “That 
game could have gone either 


way, coach Sally Guerette 
said. ‘“‘We almost pulled it 
out.”’ Delrossi took the 
loss. 


Vermont beat UNH 7-3 
in its last game of the 


tournament. The game went: 


into extra innings before 
UVM got untracked. The 


winning run was scored by. 
Jackie Manno on a steal of 


home. Gobbi and Sheila 
O’Donnell ‘combined their 
pitching talents for the win. 

This past weekend Ver- 
mont swept Boston College 
in a doubleheader 1-0, and 
9-2. In the first game, 
Gobbi paced UVM with a 
two hitter. Julie Ladieux 
went 1-2 with a double and 
one RBI. 

The Cats trounced Bos- 
ton College in the second 
game. Talbot notched two 
triples and four’ RBIs. 
Delrossi picked up the 
win. 

Monday, Vermont was 
swept in a doubleheader by 
the University of .Connec- 
ticut, 3-0 and 7-0. 


SOUTH AMERICAN 
FASHION 
A Fresh New Selection 
In Volcanic Colors 


Church St. Marketplace 


Moran Excels Again for 


Men’s Tennis 

The men’s tennis team 
improved its record to 2-3 
ay, edging Colgate Saturday, 
5: 


John Davey defeated 
Dave Omeara of Colgate 
2-6, 7-5, 6-3 in the number 
one singles. In the number 
two singles, Peter Fayroian 
of UVM trounced Larry 
Foster 6-4, 6-1. Ken Wittels 
edged Kevin Barry 6-7, 7-5, 
6-3 in the number three 
singles. Peter Newman 
finished off the individual 
victories with a 6-4, 2-6, 6-4 
win over Mitch Sullivan in 
the number four singles. 

Fayroian and John 
Davy sealed the Vermont 
victory with a 7-4, 6-3 win 
over Lenny Foster and 
Omeara in the doubles 
match. 

“We were missing some 
key people and we still 
won,” said coach Hal Grieg. 
“IT was definitely pleased 
with the victory.” 


Women’s Lacrosse 

The Catamounts  im- 
proved their record to 6-3 
this past week with victories 
over Boston University, 
Boston. College, and Ply-. 
mouth State. 

UVM squeaked by Bos- 
ton University 12-11. Lynn 
Jordan paced the Cats with 
seven goals. Nindy Leroy 
popped in two, and Julie 
Hazard, Margaret Docken- 
dorf, and Biffy Roraback 


Backs had one. Barb Poulin ; 


netted 13 saves. 

On: Saturday, Jordan. 
scored five goals and Rora-. 
back notched three to lead 
Vermont to an 11-6 victory 
over B.C. Cassie Sperry, 
Molly Rimmer, and Stacy 
Burnstein each added one 
goal. Poulin had a strong 
game with 14 saves. 

It was Jordan’s day on 


Monday.. She scored eight | 


goals to lead the Cats-to an. 
11-5 win over Plymouth 


State. Leroy, Sperry, and — 


Dockendorf had one apiece. 
Poulin picked up 11 saves. 
—Kevin Bushweller 


EXCITING SUMMER 
LEARNING AND EARNING 
OPPORTUNITY! 


Social Science,Psychology & 
Recreational Therapy majors are 
needed to work with mentally 
retarded adults on Cape Cod.Enjoy 
a_wonderful experience with 
room,board,and stipend plus earn- 
ing college credits.Want to know 
more?Write or call: 

CAPE COD SUMMER VACATION 
354 Main Street 

Hyannis,Ma.02601 
Tel.(617)778-0293 


Vermont Cynic 


Send a $15 check or money order to: 
The Vermont Cynic 
Lower Billings Center, UVM 
Burlington, Vt. O5405 
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WHEW! WHAT A ROUGH 

FINAL | T NEVER KNEW 
MEN'S VOLLEYBALL Could 
GET SO INTENSE ! 


STUDENTS... 
We've got your size— 
great prices, too! 


Levis Ia 


TOP QUALITY—100% COTTON 
DENIM GREAT FITTING... 


* “505” RED TAG JEANS 

DENIM JACKETS 

:! ”501” SHRINK-TO-FIT _ 
JEANS 


SKIRTS AND BAGGIES — 


le Mountain — 


NY “The place for pants on Church Street”. 


OWNTOWN BURLINGTON—ACROSS FROM PENNEY’S | - 
OPEN MON. & FRI. 1. NIGHTS” THL 3; SUN 12-5 4, 


Lee’s Chinese « 
estaurant 
A New Chinese 
Restaurant 

Cantonese, Szechuan & Polynesian. Cuisine 
LUNCHEON SPECIALS © 


EXOTIC DRINKS _ = 
* TAKE OUT ORDERS x 


Open Daily 11:30-10:00 
Closed Monday, except Holidays 
when we open at 4pm 


1900 Shelburne Rd. 985-3666. 


f more than 
CQ. NIGhICIU.... 


ITS AN exoerlence. 


Whispers is located in the Marketplace, Winooski. 
Open 7 nights 655-2740 


Summer Job Interview 
Wednesday May 2 


Applications and advanced sign up for interviews 
at the Center For Career Development, 322 S. Pro- 
spect. 

The Association for the Help of Retarded 
Children, NASSAU Co. Chapt., operates a sum- 
mer residential camp for the mentally retarded in 
the Catskill Mtns. at Hunter, N.Y. 

The following positions are available: 
emale/female general cabin cunselors 
emale/female counselors to work 1:1 with our pro- 
foundly retarded campers. 


eprogram counselors to instruct nature and sewing 


eR.N.'s, W.S.L.’'s, Office and Kitchen Staff 

Camp Loyalton, AHRC 189 Wheatley Rd. 
Brookville, N.Y. 11545 (516)626-1000 x31 
We are particularly looking for energetic and em- 

pathetic men to work with our male campers. 


© oe Wisilid Us 
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2 Twi STALE ANP 


‘ae. 
it 


a MAWVASELOENT- WISN 


a folk EXANIS x7 


163 Church Stréet @ Burlington. Vermont 05401 @ (802) 864-9324 


BOSTONIANS 
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AMERICAN AND Bsa CAR SPECIALIST 


\ 


* FITS MANY 
SMALL CARS 


i * AT 
nstalled By ~ 
Trained 
pecialists © 


DEALERS 


=a 
One of the e finest Wants 
in automotive parts!" 


SOUTH BURLINGTON 


5 Green Mountain Drive 
(Next to Nordic Ford off Shelburne Read) 


Individually Owned & Operated 
IN AND OUT IN 30 MINUTES IN MOST CASES 


OPEN DAILY AND SAT.8-6 PM 


Copyright ©1984 Meineke 
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PARTICIPATING 


The Year’s Best and Worst 


Continued from page 28 
won. Let’s just call this 
season a slump. 

Mark- of- Consistency 
Award, Team: Skiing. Peo- 
ple really didn’t think much 
of the team’s second place 
finish at this year’s national 
championships. Maybe 
that’s because they’ve been 
runner-up five years in a 
row. It’s just a hunch. 

Mark- of- Consistency 
Award, Individual: Mike 
Hains. A diver and senior 
co-captain of the men’s 
swim team, Mike rarely 
placed out of the top three 


in both the one and three 
meter diving events. In fact, 
he rarely placed lower than 
first. His steady perfor- 
mances paced a young team 
to a_ better-than-expected 
record. 


Pleasant Surprise 
Award, Team: Men’s 
Lacrosse. The sport is tradi- 
tionally overshadowed by 
baseball, but coach Mike 
O’Neill’s young — squad 
grabbed a significant share 
of the spotlight by winning 
its first seven games. They 
have become a fixture 
among the top ten teams in 
New England, and given 
UVM students something to 
cheer about in an otherwise 
quiet spring. 


Pleasant Surprise 
Award, Individual: Tom 
Draper. He was 16 years old 
when he first donned a 
UVM hockey uniform, but 
his early season play resem- 
bled that of a seasoned 
veteran. Cats fans can look 
forward to three more years 
of solid goaltending from 
the Quebec native. 

Where-were-you-when- 
we-needed-you Award: Bill 


Brown and Francois Borel. 


Injuries sidelined both of 
these top athletes, and the 
men’s basketball and soccer 
teams anxiously await their 
return. The soccer team in 
particular was weakened by 
the loss of the crafty Borel, 

whose scoring punch 
could’ve gone a long way to 
revive the inoffensive Cata- 
mounts. Vermont  basket- 
ball needs more than Brown 


to lead them to post-season _ 


success, but the leading 
scorer in the 1982-83 sea- 
son will be counted on fora 
great deal when he returns 


next year. 
Great Expectations 
Award: Howard Hudson. 


Forget his two games at 
Maine and he had a good 
season. However, with the 
loss of Brown, fans expect- 
ed him to be Vermont’s Mr. 
Everything. Hudson is a fine 
all-around guard, but people 


must realize that he’s not BE 


Magic Johnson. It takes five 
people to play basketball, 
and when coach Bill Whit- 
more finds some top-rate 
players to take the pressure 
off Hudson, we will once 
-again see what made him | 
the Cats’ most exciting | 
player as a freshman. 

Pete’ Rose Hustle and 
Grit Award, Male: Kevin 
Foster. Foster’s all-out style 
of play transformed him 
from just another hockey 
player into Vermont’s lead- 
ing scorer and a_ second 
team All-League selection. 
A junior from New Jersey, 


Foster will be expected to 
repeat his performance in 
1984-85, now that Matt 
Winnicki has graduated. 


Pete Rose Hustle and 
Grit Award, Female: Heidi 
Comeau. Comeau’s perpe- 
tual-motion style often 
turned slow soccer con- 
tests into exciting action. 
When the offense dragged, 
Comeau’s teammates 
looked to her for a spark, 
and were not often dis- 
appointed. The senior from 
Massachusetts utilized her 
instinct and effort to almost 
singlehandedly set up goals, 
and coach John Carter will 
be hard pressed to replace 
her contribution next fall. 


Baseball Cats Pick on 
Maine, 12-4 


The baseball Cats 
pounded the University of 
Maine Black Bears last 
Saturday in Orono. The 
final tally was 12-4 as the 
Cats came out swinging and 
Maine came out bobbling. 


UVM scored six times in 
the first inning as Maine did 
not field like the team who 
attended the College World 
Series just last year. 


Leftfielder Rick — Silva 
led off with one of his two 
hits he garnered in the first 
inning. Eddie 


Sheehan, 


playing first base due to an 
injury, followed with a 


routine grounder which was — 


bobbled and Pandora’s box 
was: opened as the Black 
Bears committed six errors. 


In the fourth UVM put 
five more runs on the board 
as shortstop John Luter’s 
sacrifice fly scored Mike 
Stamer from third. With 
Rick Jablonski on second 
base, second sacker Brian 
Sanderson sent a Stu 
Lacognata pitch to deep left 
field for a roundtripper. 
Silva scored once again on a 
Sheehan -basehit to left 


center and the Cats went up 
10-2. 

Jablonski improved his 
record to 2-3 as he allowed 
nine hits (eight singles anda 
double) while fanning six. 

‘We hit the ball hard,” 
said coach Mike Stone, but 
he did concede that Maine’s 
fielding performance was 
less than perfect. 


Yesterday’s double- 


- header at New Hampshire 


was postponed due to wet 
grounds. It will be made up 
today, while the scheduled 
contest with Middlebury 
will be moved to tomorrow. 


LEADING THE REDS TO VICTORY: infielder Glen Franklin, pictured here 
against New Britain, had two RBI's last night at Nashua. 
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Reds Split 


- Continued from page 28 


Starter Mike Knox, 2-0, 
went six-plus innings to 
pick up the win. He gave up 
five hits and one earned run 
before getting into a bad 
jam in the seventh and final 
inning. With the score 5-2, 
Nashua’s Paul Fryer led off 
with an infield hit. Then 
shortstop Tony Evans threw 
away a Vance McHenry 
grounder and the Pirates 
had runners on second and 
third. However, reliever 
Rob Buchanan came on to 
retire the next three batters 
and get the save. 

“I’m very pleased and 
very impressed with ll, 
three pitchers (Buchanan, ; 
Knox, and first-game starter 
Joe Stalp),” said manager 
Jack Lind. “Our offense is 
going to be spotty from 
time to time. I think we’ll 
have to execute the hit-and- 
run well and run the bases a 
lot to get the most out of 
our hits.”’ 

“T think all five of our 
starters are really good and 
are capable of winning a lot 
of games,”’ said Franklin. 
“But baseball is a game of 
breaks, but I think we'll 
start getting those breaks.” 

Franklin said there 
wasn’t anything particularly 
wrong with Pirates’ starter 
Susce, who allowed the five 
runs. ““Sometimes when you 
lose, you’re trying harder at 
the plate. You bear down 
with a harder attitude and 
that’s what we did in the 
first inning.”’ 

“We tried to say ‘forget 
about the first game,’ ’’\said 
Lee. ““But it’s hard to do 
that. Everyone was in here 


~sulking. 


“Both pitchers pitched 
well tonight, but we could- 


n’t give Joe the offense we 
should have.” 

The Reds fell to 3-6 by 
virtue of their loss in the 
opening game. Stalp was 
superb for Vermont, allow- 
ing just one hit in the 
seven scheduled innings, a 
double in the bottom of the 
sixth inning. But the Green 
Mountain boys were unable 
to do anything offensively, 
managing only two hits off 
Nashua pitcher Fernando 
Gonzalez, now 1-1. 

The fine pitching duel 
ended in the ninth inning 
when Pirates manager Bill 
Scripture replaced Gonzalez 
with pinch-hitter — Rice, 
another Nashua 
The righthander from Pen- 
sacola, Fla. wasted no time 
in ending things, as he 
creamed a two-strike pitch 
from Stalp, 0-2, over the 
left-field wall. 


Reds Ravings: Because 
of the doubleheader, each 
game was scheduled to last 
just seven innings. There- 
fore the opener was Ver- 
mont’s first extra-inning 
game... In the opener of the 
series, Vermont lost a rain- 
abbreviated contest to the 


Pirates, 5-1... The Reds 
‘stayed here for games 
‘tonight . and tomorrow, 


before heading down to 
Connecticut for five more 
games with the New Britain 
Red Sox. Nashua opens the 
next Reds homestand with 


a May 3 game at-Centennial.. 


Field at 7:30. p.m.... Lind 
on. the. Reds’ defensive 
problems: “I’m concerned, 
but it’s not my number one 
concern. I don’t know’ how 
to explain it. I think we 
improved overall defen- 
sively tonight.” 


Please support (MARCH OF DIMES © 


motners 


on birth defects 


THIS SPACE CONTRIBUTED AS A PUBLIC SERVICE BY THE PUBLISHER 


First-aid kits are fine for some emergen- 
cies. But what if you were choking? Having 
a heart attack? Or a stroke? This kit would be 
useless. 

Call the Red Cross. We'll teach you and your 
employees how to save a life. 

From work-safety to CPR, you can count on 


the Red Cross. We'll help. Will you? 
ith: American Red Cross 


( 
as Ths Putacaton 


‘ 


247 No. Winooski Ave. 


864-9433 


DROP-OFF 
LAUNDRY SERVICE 


—Top Loader...... $3.50 
—Double Loader... $5.09 
—Triple Loader. .... $7.50 
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pitcher. » 


SUDS CITY ; 


*Includes wash, dry, fold & soap. 


ASPECLRID CLT AE 


The theoretical $300 “case of 
the missing case’ is S. of 
North St. and W. of Skelton’s 
Army Navy. You may want 
to stroll there and muse over - 
it. Entry forms at retailers and 

the Cynic.See clue ad 5 on 


_ Labatt’s 50 Ale. 
The Canadian change of pace. 


Bae 


RN OLYMPIC TRIAL 
~BOX-OFF 


OLYMPIC CENTER 


LAKE PLACID — 


Watch Olympic Hopefuls Compete For A Spot | 
On The U.S. Olympic Team 


Friday, May 4 
Saturday, May 5 - 7:00 PM (Semifinals) 


- 1:00 & 7:00 PM (Quarterfinals 


Sunday, May 6 - 1:00 PM (Finals) 


Tickets (per session): 
$6 - Adults, $5 - Children & Sr. Citizens 


On sale now at the Olympic Center Box Office and Flynn 
Theater, or you may use your Master Card, Visa or American. 
Express by calling 518-523-3330. 


($1.50 handling charge on all credit card orders) 


Group Rates Available @ All Seats Reserved 
# Olympic Regional Development Authority. 


THUR 4/26 


FILMS 


SA Films: — Dr. 
Angell: 7.9:30 ,12 
If You Love This Planet ANd America 
in Transition: Billings Marsh 
Lounge; 7:30 om 


Stangelove, B\O6 


SPEAKER 


The Secret of Eternal Youth: Hal! 
B, Given; noon 


The Fetal Mouse Heart Organ 
Culture System: B-333 Given 
noon 


Public History in Private Business: 

10 4 Aiken: 3:10 om 

The Media and The An- 
thropological Message: Memorial 
Lounge. Waterman: 8om 


SPORTS 


Baseball: at Middlebury; 30m 
Women's Lacrosse: at Middlebury 
3:30 pm 


WED 5/2 


MEETING 


Intervarsity Christian Fellowship: 
126 Waterman; 6 30 pm 

Maranatha Full Gospel weeds 
Fellowship: 30 1 Pomeroy, 


FOR SALE 


CASSETTE TAPES COPIED. In- 
stantly. C30-$2.50, C60-$3.50, 
C90-$4.50, Prices include cassette- 
only at Miracle Copy, 658-4784. 


FOR SALE: Large wooden bureau 
with mirrore: $50. Ceiling fan with 
brass detail: $100. Call 655-3798 
after 5:30. 


SAILBOARDS/ ACCESSORIES: 
New and used models and trade-ins 
accepted. When you talk to us, 
you’re talking to the experts. For in- 
formation, write or call NESCO. 
Box 134, Bondville, Vt. 874-4178. 


HONDA CIVIC HATCHBACK 1979. 
Excellent condition, 69,000 miles. 
$2200 or best offer. 863-9053. Keep 
trying. 

SILVER MGB CONVERTIBLE 
1969. Excellent condition, just in- 
spected. $2450. Call 655-0893. 


LOFTS FOR SALE: Call Dawn or 
Jill at X3302; Rug too. 


JEWLERY: See Richard at Red 
Sq.Affair. Cuffearings, Brass, Cop- 
per. 10% off with this ad. 


HONDA 650 NIGHTHAWK 1983. 
Wine red, 1300 miles, can’t afford it! 
$2400 or best offer. May be 
transferable guarantee. Call Steve at 
work: 658-3895 or home: 
862-6329. 


CHEV MONZA 1980. Silver, PS, AM- 
FM, 4 speed, rustproofed, never 
wintered in Vermont, $1895. Call 
Beverly at 656-3830 X35, days and 
899-4183, eves. and weekends. 


FORD VAN 1978 equipped for 
gracious living on the road. Rustless 
and mechanically sound. $3000. 
Call Mike at 862-4844. 


FOR SALE: 1979 VW Rabbit, cop- 
per California plates -small dent on 
roof. Cheap. Call Ridge. 


SERVICES 


a 


*“ ATTENTION ALL RA/HAs who are 


health and prevention oriented: 


Demonstrations available for your 
- floor/hall in: Introductory Massage 


and/or Stress Management. Leave 


‘name and number for Kenn Sperl- 


ing at 862-2970, 


FRI 4/27 


MEETING 


Sobriety Group: 
Lounge; 4pm. 
Vermont Christian Fellowship: 
Al6] LL 6:30 om 

Medieval Club: 109 Old Mill; Zom 
Campus Crusade for Christ: call 
862-2719: Jom 


John Dewey 


SUN 4/29 


FILMS 


Hiroshima Mon Amour: 
the. Fleming; 20m 


=~ 


by Resnais a 


SPORTS 


Baseball: Northeastern at UVM 
12:30 pm 

Baseball: Norheastern at UVM 
Iom 

Men‘s Tennis: NE Championships 
at Springfield College 

Men’s Outdoor Track: at Dart 
mouth Relays 


FILMS 


Oral History: Discussion following, 
Pro}. Rm. Bailey/Howe; 2.30..7om 


SPORTS 


Men’s Tennis: at Middlebury, 30m 
Men’‘s_ Lacrosse: at -Skidmore; 
3:30 pm 


FILMS 


SA Films: On the Waterfront, B-10 ¢ 


Angell: 79:30 12 
Fist of Fury: 235 Marsh Life 
7.911 


SPEAKER 


Women's Utilization of Mental 
Health Facilities: Implications. for 
Research and Training —in 
Psychology, 314 John Dewey, dom 


MON 4/30 


MEETING 


Union of Concerned Students: 8! 
ings Marsh Lounge, 730 om 


SEMINAR 


Chemotaxis in Rhizobia: ts 
Nodulation, Jl05 Marsh. Life 
1 J0om 


SPORTS 


Men’‘s Lacrosse; New Hampshire at 


UVM: 3pm 


NEXT WEEK 


Discussion: Cuts” 
Your Loving’, «with Tim 
Econemic Dept UVM. St 
sall x4221, 5/3; 7:30 om 

Traditional Square Dance: french 
Canadian, S$. Burlington Central 
School; 5/5; 8m 


and “Par of 
Bates, 
Paul's 


Role in 


MUSIC 


Handel Coronation Gala: UVM 
Baroque Ensemble, St Paul's 
8om 

DANCE 

Orchesis: student dance company 
spring performance, Patrick Gym 
Studio; Spm 


SPORTS 


Men’s Tennis: New England Cham 
pionships 


Springfield College 


TUES 5/1 


MEETING 


SA Senate: 
5:30 om 
Al-Anon: 


North Lounge Billings 


15 Rowell’ 7:30;fom 


24 
LECTURE 
Silver Studio: Mark. Turner 


Keeper of Collection at Middlesex 
Polytechnic: 5om 


UVM Senior Art Majors Show: 
Coburn Gallery, thru 5/2 
Cameron Davis Bach, Paintings: 
L/L Gallery, thru 5/3 

Margo Hobbs, “Oils”: Craftsbury 
Room FRoyall Tyler, thru 5/26 

Silver Studio: a London Design 
Studio, Selections, thru 4/23 


ALWAYS WANTED TO PLAY’ 


PIANO or sing? Start now with 
piano, voice, songwriting or im- 
provisation lessons. First lesson 
free. Full hour. Walking distance 
from UVM. Debra 658-1318. 


EXCELLENT TYPING x IBM, 12 


years experience. Free copy editing, 
every page guaranteed perfect! 
Term Papers, Manuscripts, Theses, 
Medical, Legal, Resumes, Cor- 
respondence, Rush Jobs. Margaret 
Goodhart. Downtown Burlington, 
864-7600. 


TERM PAPER BLUES? Editing 
and/or tutoring in English by col- 
lege composition instructor. Call 
658-3879. 


TYPING: Abbe, 899-3640. 


TYPING. Term papers, 
manuscripts, correspondence, etc. 
Call Sue at 862 4551 (1 lam-9pm), 
convenient location. 


LOWEST AIRFARES TO 
EUROPE. For free color brochure, 
write to: Campus Travel Box 11387, 
ST.Louis, Mo. 63105. 


GREAT BRITAIN: 8 or 15 day 
package. Air, Accommodations, 
Car rental. Party of 4. From $795 
each. Call 863-7814. 


DISCOUNT TRAVEL TO 
EUROPE: Travel to Rome, Athens, 
Lisbon, London, Paris, Frankfurt, 
etc. from only $99 each way. Call or 
write: EUROPE EXPRESS, INC., 
3460 Main St., Hartford, CT. 06120. 
(203) 522-6580. 


HOUSING 


SUMMER SUBLET: 1 bedroom 
open in a 3 bedroom apt. on Buell 
St. Rent Negotiable. Utilities in- 
cluded. June 1-August 25. Call 
Maryellen 656-2656. 


SUMMER SUBLET: Perfect loca- 
tion on Maine St. (Gate House 
Apts.) Off street parking, washer- 
dryer. Call now for info. 658-3510. 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD: Are you 
working on Martha’s Vineyard this 
summer? Have comfortable ac- 
comodations to share in Chilmark! 
Call gtsicot X2908 or _ Stop by 
Marsh 418. 


SUMMER SUBLET available. 3 
bedrooms/free parking. Between 
Downtown and UVM. Price 
negotiable. Call Amy or Debbie 
656-3301. 
SUBLET: 3 bedroom home with 
yard, porch, furnished and 
spacious. Prime location with fall 
option. Please call 862-4844. 


WANTED TO RENT: REWARD to 
help young professional find 1 
bedroom, upstairs, Burl. apt. 
Prefer hill section. 864-0506 mei 
878-4608 eves. 

A SUMMER SUBLET made in heaven! 
Less than one mile from campus, 2 
bedrooms with loft, fully furnished, 
dishwasher/appliances, indoor POOL 
and racquetball, $350 per mozth plus 
cheap electric. Call Jim or John at 
656-2512. 


WANTED: Cheap apartment for the 
summer (May 30-August) for one 
person. Call Jocelyn at (863-7875). 
4-5 BEDROOM HOME available 
from June 1 through the school 
year. Within walking distance to 
campus. View of the lake. Call 
658-4709/864-7126. 


HELP WANTED 


$360 WEEKLY / UP. Mailing cir- 
culars. No bosses/quotas. Sincerely 
interested rush self addressed, 
stamped envelope: Division Head- 
quarters, Box 464-CEAR, 
Woodstock, IL, 60098. 


BEAT IT! Make $360 to $800 weekly 
income. No limit. Free supplies. 
Send SASE and $1. to: Dept. T.-T. 
Landers; Box 250-1015 Gayley Ave. 
L.A. California, 90024. 


BOSTON ADVENTURE: Explore 
opportunities of exciting city while 
working as live in childcare worker. 
Many openings, one year commit- 
ment. Allene Fisch Childcare Place- 
ment Service, 149 Buckminster 
Road, Brookline, Mass 02146. 
617-566-6294. 


NEED CASH? Earn $500, each 
school year, 2-4 (flexible) hours per 
week placing and filling posters on 
campus. Serious workers only; we 
give recommendations. Call now 
for summer and next fall. 
1-800-243-6679. 


SUMMER JOBS: Massachusetts 
Fair Share, the largest statewide 
citizens group in the country is hir- 
ing individuals to develop techni-. 
ques in political education, grass 
roots politics and mobilizing com- 
munities around economic and 
ecological issues. Join our com- 
munity outreach/fundraising staff, 
and work to help pass our pro- 
gressive legislative program. Will 
train. Salary: $185-$235 plus 
benefits. Offices in: Boston, Cape 
Cod, Western Mass, Worcester and 
Fall River. 617-266-7505. 


MATURE INDIVIDUAL wanted to 
direct Educational Center in Burl- 
ington Area. Educa- 
tion/Business/Sales experience 
preferred. Call (802)655-3300. 


‘| MOTHER’S HELPER(S) WANTED 


to spend summer in Long Island to 
help in caring for 2 children. Salary 
commensurate with experience. If 2 
friends are interested, two positions 
are available. Send picture and 
references to Mrs.Mendelsohn, 6 
Knollwood Road, Rosylin, N.Y. 


MISC - 


ATTENTION STUDENTS WITH 


CAMPING FAMILIES: Shelburne 
Camping Area-only 5 miles to UVM 
on Rt.7. 985-2296 or 985-2540. 


LOST: Norwegian Elkhound, 


female med. height. Black, silver, . 


grey coat with curled tail. Looks like 
“x”? between. Huskey and Shepard. 
Has Blue collar with Mass. liscence. 
REWARD. Contact Miki at 863-6922 
or Ben and Jerry’s at 862-9620. 


$1 DAIQUIRIES at Red Square Af- 
fair. Look for the BACCHUS table. 


PHOTOGRAPHER’S APPREN 
TICE; Long hours, extensive travel. 
Send resume to Box 83 RD 1, 
Shelburne, Vt. 05482 


PERSONALS 


GUMBY, GUMBY, he’s our man, if he 


can’t do it NOONE CAN!!! 


WATCH OUT UVM, we got it, it’s 
where it’s at, and it’s ours. 26 Flet- 
cher Place. Beware. 


CURRY POWER, PACO, DAVE, 


PHEEB!E: Beware the diploma 
bearing Yuppies! Love Utah Bound. 


SAT 4/28 


RACE 


Mortar Board/Muscular Dystrophy 
Bed Race: Behind Bailey/Howe, 
sall 862-6424 or 862-50 81; 10 am 


FESTIVAL 


Celebration of the Arts: 
Hall 


DANCE 


Orchesis: student dance company 


Williarns-| 


soring performance, Patrick 
Studio; Bem 
SPORTS ; 


Rugby: Ul and St Lambert at 
UVM 

Men’s Tennis: New England Cham 
pionships, Springfield College 
Baseball: = Connecticut at UVM; 
noon 

Men's Lacrosse: 
UVM, om 
Women’s Lacrosse: at 
Island. 


Softball: at Maine; 20m 


SEMINAR 


Starting a Garden from Scratch: 
Green River Tools Showroom, 
Brattleboro, VT, call 254-2388 for | 
info 


NH College at 


Ikhode 


LYN: Yo baby this is the biggest ac- 
ceptance you’ll ever make. I guess 
sometimes you gotta say, ‘‘What the 
heck.’? Good luck always. Love 
Sky. P.S: Better late than never. 


TO YOU: Though I would have lov- 
ed to play longer, Time will be a 
determining factor. Exams are ap- 
proaching quickly, So lots of time is 
spent to study. To you a message I 
will give, Behind the board of the 
room where I live. By Thursday it 
will be done, So pick it up while Pm 
gone. If, by accident, I was there, To — 
spy on you, I wouldn’t dare. 
Thomas 


ARAMIS, DARTANIAN, PORTHOS: 
We may be separating, but we'll 
always be ‘‘One for all and all for 
one’’. With all my love, Athos. 


YO JOSH: We'll miss you, but we’ll 
lay out every issue in your memory. 
Stay cool. Fraz and Cos. 


YO FEATS: Cozgrove, Frazer and_ 
Penrose, you’re the hottest. Words 
cannot express my thanks for your 
helping me turn the sec. around. 
Keep up the momentum. I owe you, all 
three...Josh. 


CYNIC: Pm only AWOL. Catch you all 
in ’86. Bon Chance-Cynic London 
Desk, J.P.ED. 


EM: Pessimism is but a front. London 


isn’t death. You’ll hear...L, J. 


WELL, WHOEVER JIS to blame for the 
Cook/Cross funk, and the Womyn’s 
Panhellenic Council junk, The Cynic 
knows that Chief Al shoots the best 
spunk! 


THE MESSAGE RAN ACROSS the 
town, the coach didn’t want Cook 
around. But whatever the case, he 
couldn’t take Cook’s printed abuse in 
the face. He simply stepped down 
and got out of town. Oh...Cook’s our 
man? 


TO ALL GUMBIES AND GUM- 
BETTES: Farewell, kind of, from 
your editor-in-chief. 


TO THE SENIOR WOMEN OF PI 
BETA, PHI: Good luck with your 
future endeavors. I truly hope that 


my etiquette teachings will prove | “ 


‘ beneficial to your future conduct. 
Best Wishes, Miss Manners. 
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i Orchesis 


Orchesis, the 16-member stu- 
| dent dance company, wil present its 
| spring performance, Movin’ Out on 
Friday and Saturday, April 27, 28 
jn the Dance Studio, Patrick 
Gymnasium. The performance 
begins at 8 p.m. » and general admis- 
sion is 2. 00. 


Volunteers in Action 


Volunteers in Action will be 
holding their first annual Volunteer 
Recognition Banquet on May 8, 
1984 from 7:00-10:00 p.m. It will 
be held in the Faculty Dining 
Room in Waterman. 

- Please call 656-2062 to 
RSVP or for any more information. 
‘Join in the free food, fun, and 
entertainment! 


Karate Film 

Bruce Lee is back just in time 
for “Fist of Fury” presented by the 
UVM Karate Club. Bruce joins with 
young members of a Chinese 
factory to take revenge on villain- 
ous entrepreneurs trying to destroy 
their organization. Join us on 
Friday, April 27, at 7, 9 and 11 
pm. in 235 Marsh Life Science 
Bldg. and watch Bruce Lee “‘spring”’ 
into action! ‘Fist of Fury” is 
action-packed and entertaining to 
all audiences. — Cue Magazine. Call 
Sam, 862-7079 for more informa- 
tion. 


Music Recital 

The UVM Music Dept. will 
present a recital by D. Thomas 
Toner, percussion, and Silvia Par- 
ker, piano, at 7 p.m., Sunday, 
May 6, in the Music Building 
Recital Hall. Admission: $3.00, 
$2.00 for senior citizens, $1.00 for 
students. 


‘Senior Week 

Tickets for all Senior Week 84 
events will go on sale at the Campus 
Ticket Store on Monday, April 30. 
Senior Week events include: Friday, 
May. 11 — Zero Year Reunion; 
Sunday, May 12 — Start of Senior 
Week Celebration***; Monday, 
May 13 — Senior Class Picnic***; 
Monday, May 13 — B.Y.O.B. Movie 
Festival; Tuesday, May 15 — Senior 
Day at Patrick Gym; Tuesday, May 
15 — Senior Night out On the 
Town; Wednesday, May 16. — 
“Creative Black Tie Party’’***; 
Thursday, May 17 — Sports Day on 
C.B.W. Green; Friday, May 18 — 
Senior Class Family Dinner 
Dance***., 


| Birdathon 

One of Vermont’s most unusual 
fund-raising events will take place 
on Saturday, May 19: the sixth 
annual Vermont Institute of Natur- 
al Science Birdathon. 

A Birdathon is a special type of 
bird count, to raise funds to sup- 
port VINS statewide programs. 


THEO by Matt Surico 


AMPUS NOTES 


Basically like a walkathon, the 
Birdathon participants solicit 
pledges from sponsors, but for the 
number of species of bird they see 


in a single day, rather than for miles 
walked: 


All participants will receive a 
certificate and a just-off-the-press, 
updated Vermont Daily Field Card. 
Those who raise over $100 will 
receive a 1984 Birdathon T-shirt, 
featuring a mother and_ baby 
killdeer. 


Information about this year’s 
Birdathon is available from VINS 
by calling (802) 457-2779, or 
writing to VINS, Woodstock, VT 
05091. 


Senior Slide Show 


We need your help in putting 
together a fun slide show to be 
shown during senior week. If you 
have any slides or pictures of us as 
freshmen, sophs, juniors, or seniors 
and don’t mind parting with them, 
please drop them off in the Senior 
Class mail-box located in the S.A. 
office, second floor Billings. Please 
label the envelope: Senior Class 
Pictures, attention Joan McDer- 
mott. Thanks a lot. Any questions, 
call 864-5815. 


Ultimate Ranks 


The UVM Ultimate Frisbee 
Club has qualified for the Regional 
Ultimate tournament which will be 
held at SUNY Albany this Satur- 
day. Right now UVM is the third 


Side by Side 
“Side by Side by Sondheim,” a 


| musical review celebrating . Broad- 
~way. composer Stephen Sondheim. 


‘Starring Denise Whittier, 
Walsh and. Steve, Rainville. 


Cathy 
Dual 


piano accompaniment by Joyce 


Flanagan and Judy McLaughlin. 
Masonic Temple Theatre, Burling- 
ton. To benefit the Flynn Theatre 
for the Performing Arts. Gala 
opening: Friday, May 4 at 8 p.m. 
($20); Saturday, May 5 (8 p.m.) 
and Friday, May 6 (7 p.m.) ($10/$8 
students and seniors). For informa- 
tion, tickets: call 86-FLYNN (863- 
5966. 


Teachers Wanted 


The Foreign and Domestic 
Teachers Organization needs teach- 
er applicants in all fields from 
kindergarten through college to fill 
over six hundred teaching vacancies 
both at home and abroad. 


Should you wish additional 
information about our organiza- 
tion, you may write the National 
Teacher’s Placement Agency, Uni- 
versal Teachers, Box 5231, Port- 
land, Oregon 97208. 


ranked school in New England. ___ 


King Street Youth 


King Street Area Youth Pro- 
gram is now recruiting volunteers 
for all aspects of its program. If you 
are looking for an opportunity to 
do rewarding and challenging work 
with children, please call 862-6736. 
We will train you. No experience 
necessary. Training will be held 
May 1, 8, 15. 


Last Rugby Game 


UVM Rugby will hold its last 
game of the spring season on 
Saturday, April 28, beginning at 
noon against URI. So far, the 
season has been very successful. 
This game promises to be especially 
tough. Come down to Infirmary 


Field and root for the home team. ' 


Summer Course 


Are you looking for an exciting 
summer course but feel sick of 
classroom lectures. and _ trivial 
exams? Would you like to learn 
more about the realities and prac- 
ticalities of self-reliant living? Then 
consider “Living from Land to 
Mouth: Self Reliant Small Farm 
Design.’’ AGRI 195 will be offered 
May 21 — June 8 and comes highly 
recommended by the students who 
took it last summer. 


Hacky Sackathon 


In conjunction with Spring 
Fling, the First _Annual Spring 
Hackey Sack Marathon will be held 
Sunday April 29. Interested hackers 
can get pledges per hour for up to 


-six hours. All proceeds will go to 


the King Street Youth Center 
Outreach Program in Burlington. 


Pledge sheets are available in 
the Union of Concerned Students 
Office (third floor balcony, 
Billings). The 25 earning the 


most pledges will get a free hackey 
‘sack donated by the University 


Store. Come out, listen to the 
music, and hack for a great cause. 
For more info call x4255 or x4484 
and ask for Andrew. 


Musical Trio 


The UVM Music Dept. will 
present a clarinet, cello, piano trio 
at 8 o’clock, Saturday, May 5 in the © 
Music Building Recital Hall. 
Soprano Jill Levis will be guest 
soloist. Admission: $3.00; $2.00 - 
for seniors, $1.00 for students. 


Bed Race 


The deadline for Burlington’s 
Second Annual Mortar Board/Mus- 
cular Dystrophy Bed Race is 
Friday, April 20. Hurry to register 
your bed in this exciting race, to 
take place behind Bailey/Howe 
library at 10:00, April 28. For a 
registration form or more informa- 
tion, please contact the MDA office 
(862-6424), Laurie (862-6139) or 
Amy (862-5801). See you on the 
race track! 


New Speakers 


The Student Association Speak- 
ers Bureau is now taking applica- 
tions for officers for the 1984-85 
school year. There will be a training © 
period for all new members at the 
end of this semester. Applications 
are available in the Speaker’s office 
on the balcony, third floor Billings 
Center, or call 656-4436 for more 
information. Applications due April 
26. 


CAREER CORNER 


Congratulations to the Class of 1984 


SENIORS, please stop by the Center for Career — 
Development table in Waterman during Senior Week to 
turn in your Senior Class Questionnaire (or pick up a 
blank copy), set up a credentials file, and/or register for 
the Summer On Call File for employment information 
and referral. (We will need a current address and 
telephone number for the On Call File). 


JUNIORS, It’s not too early to start working with the 
Center for Career Development on resumes and creden- 
tials files. Also don’t forget to register with the Student 
Employment Service for summer job referrals. 


Workshops: 


Monday, April 30 Interview Workshop, 3-5pm CCD. 


Wednesday, May 2 Resume Workshop, 3-5pm CCD 
Center for Career Development 

322 South Prospect Street 

656-3450 


IT SEEMS UKE ONY 


AND FOOR YEARS LATER, HERE WE 


(WHAT A MYRIAD OF THINGS THE DIPLOMA 
REPRESENTS ... NOT ONLY DOES IT 
STAND FoR THE ACADEMIC KNOWDLEDGE 
WE'VE RECEIVED, BUT ALSo FoR Foun 
YEARS OF MATURING AND LEARNING 
-Hou) TO MAKE IT ON OUR OWN... y) 
OO? 


—s 


Oe 
ODY'S BUYING Me 

CAR Because tou 
in 
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HANDY’S TEXACO 


Your Campus Station 
75 S. Winooski Ave. 
Burlington TEXACO 864-9535 


10% DISCOUNT ON ALL 
REPAIRS with I.D. 


$< som Camera! 
_TM pee! 


- FOREIGN & DOMESTIC SERVICE 
GUARANTEED WORK 
TOWING ROAD SERVICE 


AM 


AAA approved repair facilities have signed a contract 
with AAA which guarantees their service work to AAA 
members limited to 90 days or 4,000 miles. 
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AM/FM STEREO FOR YOU 
(MFG SUGG $35)$31,.88 


FM STEREO ON THE MOVE 
(MFG SUGG ashe 18 4. 88 
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PERSONAL CASSETTE PLAYER 
(MEG SUGG $35) $28.88 


THE WALKMAN CASSETTE 
(MFG SUGG $60)$42.88 
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- ISMAEL’S FAVORITE RADIO 
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DOLBY CASSETTE PLAYER 
(MFG SUGG $60)$45.88 


AM/FM STEREO FROM SONY 
(MFG SUGG $60) $43.88 


Me 
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SPORT WALKMAN/WATER 
RESISTANT 


(MFG SUGG $75) $59.88 


SONY FM CASSETTE WALKMAN 
(MFG SUGG $100) $87.88 


IT’S AM STEREO 
: (MEG SUGG $90) S76. 88 


THE SUPER WALKMAN 
(MFG SUGG $100) $87.88 — 


THE WMR-2__ 
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| THE FEATHER TOUCH 
RECORDER 
(MFG SUGG $200)$1 14.88 


WALKABOUT STEREO 
RECORDER 


(MFG SUGG $150) $89.88 


THE SUPER WALKMAN WITH FM 
(MFG SUGG $1 oe 


SONY’S RECORDING WALKMAN 
(MFG SUGG $110) $92.88 
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AM/FM SHORT WAVE/ 
THE PORTABLE SUMMER CASSETTE 
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UDXLII-C90 . XLii-S90 
$2.49 EACH $2.99 EACH 
SONY’S AM/FM STEREO PORTABLE TUNES FOR YOU 
(MFG SUGG $120) $92. (MFG SUGG $120) $93.88 
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A QUICK READ ON THE NEWS 


PROF’S MODESTY: Esteemed political science 
professor Raul Hilberg admitted to UVM TODAY 
reporters Wednesday that he committed an error. “It 
was so long ago that I can’t even remember the details 
of the mishap,” said the highly paid UVM faculty 
member. “Regardless of its exact nature, I can assure 
you that it (the alleged mistake) was of little conse- 
quence . I want it known that my record of scholarly 
excellence remains untarnished.” Dr. Hilberg explain- 
ed that he intentionally delayed going public about his 
blunder because he did not want to delude his students 
by showing signs of fallibility. When asked if such sud- 
den humility would harm his image, the academic 
responded: “I fear only that excessive modesty may 
detract from my perfection.” 


AY) HOPE FOR THE BLIND: 


Road signs for the blind have 
A been installed on route 31 out- 
4 side Winooski. Although many 
blind Vermonters think the 
signs are a good idea, they ques- 
tion their practicality. “Do you 

: 4 u know how hard it is to tap the 

Ag pavement with your cane, and 
steer with your knees, and grab hold of.a road sign 
with your free hand when you're going 50 miles per 
hour,” said a blind trucker. 


NAIVE AND PHONY: Ina speech to Cuban 


- Americans Wednesday, President Ronald Reagan ac- 
cused critics of his policy toward Latin America as be- 
ing “naive or phony.” Members of Union of Concern- 
ed Students known for their vocal opposition to pre- 
sent American policy do not deny the. President's ac- 
cusation. In a UVM TODAY poll, 23 UCS members 
admitted’to being phony while another 36 admitted: 
their naivete. Jack Noble, a group leader said that he is 
both naive and phony. “I honestly don’t know who El 
Salvador is,”he said. “Nor do I care.” 


SOCIOLOGICAL TRAGEDY: Three UVM 
students were pronounced dead at the scene yesterday 
morning at the Department of Sociology. The three 
were discovered by professor Gil McCann in the office 
of his colleague Prof. Stephen D. Berkowitz. “He was 
explaining one of his theories to them,” said McCann, 
“but I could tell by their facial expressions that they 
weren’t just sleeping.” 

A coroner’s inquest has yet to determine the cause 
of death. The medical examiners are still not sure if the 
victims died of excessive tobacco smoke inhalation, 
“hot air” overdose, or perhaps just plain boredom. So 
far, all the autopsy has proven is that the students died 
several hours before. McCann discovered them. Ap- 
parently, Professor Berkowitz, who had been lecturing 
them continuously since 4:00 pm. the previous after- 
noon, was unaware of the condition of his unfortunate 


charges. 


STARVATION IN AFRICA: A new semester 
abroad program will be initiated this fall to be entitled 
“Third World Despair.” The project will focus on 
issues pertaining to hunger in Africa. Participants will 
have the opportunity to see and photograph real 
kwashio’<or and marasamus victims in their native 
habit? Despite the horrid conditions prevailing in 
that par. of the world, students are advised not to let 
their queasiness discourage them from taking part. 
Sponsor of the new program, Ag-Ec professor Ray- 
mond (Slush) Trembly says: “Even if we do spend all 
day with dead, bloated, black babies, we'll return each 
night to the commodious luxury of the brand new five- 
star Djibouti Hilton-Plaza.” 
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UVM SNAPSHOTS 


A look at statistics that shape UVM 


Stats from Space 


The percentage of UVM students 
who have been hit with 
falling debris from Skylab: 
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ARCHIES:Jughead is gone, but the group is back. — 


ROCK STAR 


ARCHIE ANDREWS TELLS ALL ue 1A 
RUSSIA’S FAST FOOD REBELLION 


LIFE 1A 


Strike Force Straddles Sigma Nu 


By Bernie Federko 
UVM TODAY 


An unidentified Sigma Nu 
brother, in Doolin’s Wednes- 
day apparently only to-grab 
a drink, was attacked and 
savagely raped by a gang of 
marauding feminists. 

The Womyn’s Panhellenic 
Strike Force claimed respon- 
sibility. 


“An eye for an eye” hissed 
an anonymous Strike Force 
spokesman if a4 A.M. call 
to UVM TODAY. “It’s time 
we hit those godless perverts 
where they can feel it,” 

Left for dead by the bar’s 
patrons, the brother even- 
tually gathered his faculties, 
and various pieces of his 
underwear, and crawled to 
the South Williams street 


Who Beef 


Gary Hart lied about pis 


this long.” 


Sassoon 
Scandal 


By Limpy Stimpy 
UVM TODAY 


Vidal Sassoon instant hair 
conditioner was removed 
from the shelves of the 
UVM Bookstore after the 
Food and Drug Administra- 
tion reported that the thick, 
milky-white substance was 
in fact transmitting AIDS, 
not sperm as many resear- 
chers had assumed, 

Ben Dover, artist/flo rist 
and victim ‘of AIDS, told 
UVM Today, “I mean I got 
out of the shower and my 
hair looked positively 
gorgeous, but like my im- 
munity system had totally 
broken down,” 

An F.D.A. spokesperson 
assured inquisitive gay 
leaders that homosexual in- 
tercourse was totally safe. 
However, he said that one 
must take many more 
careful precautions in the 
shower. “One 
definitely skip. step-two of 
the three-step Vidal Sassoon 
total hair treatment 
process,” he said. 

The F.D.A. refused to ad- 
dress the ensuing problem of 
split ends and denied rumors 
linking AIDS to Gerber 
baby food. 


GARY HART: 
secure when wearing 
boxer shorts, 


Most 


Thadeus Thorwauld. 


house, where he is listed in 
stable condition. 

“He looks worse now than 
he did during hell week,” 
said a Sigma Nu spokesman, 
alluding to that fraternity’s 
unsavory shistory regarding 
initiation rights. 

The tragedy, said the 
spokesman, could be related 
to previous disagreements 
between Sigma Nu and the 


Position 


By Dudley Doumey 
UVM TODAY 


The campaign for the 
Democratic Presidential 
nomination has reached a 
critical impasse as the public 
tries to decide which can- 
didate is the real man. 

A recent exchange between 
Presidential hopefuls Gary 
Hart and Walter Mondale 
has intensified the race and 
given new meaning to the 
question “Where's the beef?” 


pee =n Ge 
Speaking before an assembly of Greek businessmen just 
outside Philadelphia, Hart assured his audience that he 
was “100 Percent behind” their efforts to relocate the 
American Embassy in Athens to San Fransisco, Calf. 
“San Fran is America’s West Bank, and all rea/men 
recognize ! as their true homeland,” said Hart supporter 


should’ 


For Mondale, Hart’s “new idea” was the return of an age 
old political question, “Do strange bedfellows make good 
politicians?” Claiming Hart's position on the Greek Em- 
bassy was 4NOther example of indecision, Mondale pro- 
mised alWays to make his political preferences well 
known, 

“{ have MOthing to hide,” said Mondale, “because I got 
the beef!” 

At Hart Campaign headquarters in Washington, Mon- 
dale’s reaclOn met with extreme _critcism. “ I've seen 
both Gary @nd Walter in shorts, and as for their leader- 
ship abilitY there’s no doubt who will win this marathon,” 


Please see COVER STORY next page 


Panhellenic Strike Force. 

Police, examining the 
crime scene, discovered only 
the untasted contents of the 
victim’s drink, left sitting at 
the bar, and several shreds of 
green fabric, believed once 
to have belonged toa UVM 
rugby jacket. 

In an incident possibly 
related, a gang of youths 
spray-painted on the wall of 


the Panhellenic Strike Force 
headquarters the words, 
“Tie all rapists’ fallopian 
tubes.” 


Posters publicizing the 
Doolin’s incident have also 
appeared on campus, urging 
“All men to get angry,” but 
Sigma Nu has not claimed 
responsibility for this or the 
spray-painting incident. 


Yuppie Invasion 
Leads to AYDS 


By Kelly Stevens 
UVM TODAY 


A native Vermonter was 
recently reported in a state 
of shock as he sat on the 
porch of his South Burling- 
ton home. Nodding his head 
irregularly he was overheard 
muttering the phrases, 
“Yup, Yup, Yup, Yup...” 

Emergency attendants 
who first arrived on the 
scene diagnosed the man as 
suffering an extreme case of 
AYDS, Acquired Yuppie 
Deficiency Syndrome. 

The man was stunned by 


influx of Young Up- 


ardly-mobile Professionals 
recently infesting his com- 
munity, and according to 
witnesses he was over- 
whelmed while greeting the 
horde of lawyers, doctors, 


and sanitation officers as 


they walked home from 
work. , 

State Health Officers have 
issued statewide warnings to 
all native Vermonters infor- 
ming them that along with 
graduates of Norwich Col- 
lege they are highly suscepti- 
ble to AYDS. 

The disease strikes middle- 
aged men and women of lit- 
tle education and rural heri- 
tage. 

Symptoms range from 
simple oversights such as 
improperly enunciating the 
conjunction neither (any 
self-respecting Yuppie says 
n(eye)ther) to complete 
nervous breakdown. 

UVM TODAY Health 
columnist Patricia Peachey 
has compiled the following 
list of precautionary mea- 
sures to reduce the impact of 
the Yuppie invasion and 
avoid AYDS. 

@ Get rich. No Texan oil 
magnate has ever contracted 
AYDS, and according to 
Houston General Surgeon 
Wayne Studd, none ever 
will. “We just don’t believe 
in that kinda thing down 
here,” he said. 

@ Move to Texas. The at- 
mosphere in the sun belt ap- 


pears to counteract the 
harmful vibes of the Yuppies 
as they migrate across the 
country. The good ole boys 
of the South have taken ex- 
treme measure to combat 
the Yuppy infestation. 

“We don’t allow books in 
school anymore cause 
them Yuppies bread among 
the “well read,” said Dude 
County Sheriff, Earl Drawl. 

@ Get a 60/40 polyester- 
rayon suit that glows. Yup- 
pies tend to avoid the best 
dressed of our society. Cau- 
tion: make the suit any color 


Dut magenta, 255 eg 
Read the Vanguard ~ 


Press. Despite its claim -to 
Yuppie patronage, no one 
who reads the Vanguard 
could be upwardly mobile or 
professional. 

M@ Never call beer — 
lager, food — fare, or Syrian 
bread — pita. Do you think 
any self-respecting Syrian 
says please pass the pita? 

@ Vote Republican and 
don’t ask why. If you do ask, 
you don’t want to know. 
And if you know you’d be a 
Yuppie. 

B® Don’t see foreign films 
at the Nickelodeon, watch 
Hollywood Movies on HBO. 
Only a Yuppie can read that 
fast. Also,,join the crusade 
to save Alfred Hitchcock 
from becoming a Yuppie 
icon. I once hear a Yup say 
he enjoyed the “multiple 
motifs” of Psycho, I told 
him there was a_pooper- 
scooper law in this town. 

M Avoid the Daily 
Planet, Sweetwaters, or any 
other venue with pink neon 
wave sculpture. The only 
real art deco is at Bove’s, and 
they shoot Yuppies for 
sport. 

@ Don’t get a degree in 
Sociology, Psychology, An- 
thropology, Zoology, 
Phisiology or Cafdiology. 
You'll be selling stocks by 
the time you're 40 anyway. 


@ Don’t scream in bed. 


Only a Yuppie would find it 
painful, 
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FROM UVM TODAY'S NATIONAL NEWS NETWORK 


Holy War Hits 
Strife-Torn UVM 


By Chubby Lendis 
UVM TODAY 


Violent fighting con- 
tinued today as various 
religious factions vied for 
control of the University of 
Vermont and surrounding 
mountain outposts. 

Unification Church mem- 
bers launched a surprise at- 
tack on Main Campus, when 
at midnight they stormed 
the C-B-W Complex and ab- 
ducted several sleeping 
students. Nine UVM fresh- 
men were thrown aboard the 
armed and armoured multi- 
medi Moonie assault vehicle, 
and taken to the Unification 
Church’s Church’ Street 
Center. 

Confirmed sources say 
that the students were force- 
fed low protein soy burgers, 
and were chained to televi- 
sion sets, showing films of 
the Reverend Sun Yung 
Moon preaching the gospel 
at his Molson Ale factories. 

Various Christian factions 
clashed on Redstone Cam- 
pus, after insurgents from 
the Campus Crusade for 
Christ ordered the removal 
of all other campus Christian 
groups, and occupied the 
Newman Center building. 
The CCC demanded that 
crucifixes be placed above all 
dormitory beds, that a man- 
datory Bible course be in- 
stituted for all entering 
students, and that the Bil- 
lings Pub be converted to a 
spiritual healing center. 


The Vermont Christian 
Fellowship, backed by the 
Inter-Varsity Christian 
Fellowship, responded to the 
coup by moving into the of- 
fices of the Vermont Cynic 
and WRUV, and coercing 
student members to print 
and broadcast pro-VCF pro- 
paganda. The media deluge 
has reportedly been thus far 
unsuccessful. 

Meanwhile, a new cam- 
pus organization, the Jewish 
Action Coalition, sent its 
members, allegedly 50 
strong, to the office of 
University President Lattie 
Coor, to make demands. 
Sources say that the group 
forced Coor and his staff to 
dance the Hora, while the 
group stoned Coor and his 
staff with day old Bagels 
from a downtown bakery. In 
a letter sent to the Bur- 
lington Free Press, the JAC 
demanded that the Univer- 
sity close down completely 
on all Saturdays, that 
Kosher food be served at 
Waterman’s dining room, 
and that the entire Univer- 
sity be converted to a 
Yeshiva. 


Rumors are presently cir- 
culating, to the effect that 
members of the Baptist Stu- 
dent Union have managed 
to seize the leader of the 
JAC, and are force-feeding 


- him pork chops and cherry- 


stone oysters until he 
withdraws his group 
demands. 


MONDALE AIDS: Find use for sexual aids. 
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SILENT 
SPACE 


This column 
has been 
reserved to 
allow our 
readers a 
moment of 
silence in 
their day. 
You are not 
obliged to 
pray, but we 
encourage 
you to con- 
sider the 
meaning of 
UVM. 


Do Bedfellows Make Politicians 


Continued from 1A 


said Campaign pollster Chris Farout. 

In reaction to the Mondale charges, 
Hart policy advisors have hurriedly pub- 
lished a position paper, “Once on top, 
always on top.” Ostensibly an overview 
of Hart’s campaign strategy following 
his decisive victory in New Hampshire, 
the pamphlet includes previously un- 
published information supporting Hart’s 
record of being a real man. UVM 
TODAY has excerpted the following 
statements. 

@ In 1937, at the age of three, Gary 
Hart first tasted quiche. According to 
his mother, the young Hart spat the 
stuff out, crying Apple Pie, not egg pie. 

@ As a young schoolboy, Gary 
always ate Mounds, never Almond Joy. 

@ Despite rumours to the contrary, 
Gary never wore a peace medallion 
while at Yale Divinity school. 

@ Not since 1973, when his VW Bug 
broke down on the plains of Colorado, 
has Hart owned or desired to purchase a 


foreign car. Though never aspiring to 
the eight cylinder Dodge Bronco, Hart 
has remained content with his ’75 
Chevy Nova. 

@ And despite his label as an “Atari” 
Democrat, Hart despises Pac-man. 

Debate over the issue culminated 
Wednesday evening at a public forum in 
Harrisburg, Pa. Because of AFL-CIO 
endorsements Mondale was asked by a 
member of the audience, “Are you in 
bed with Labor.” Insisting he was not 
due for another eight months, Mondale 
claimed he would really deliver in 
November. 


Attacking Mondale’s now vulnerable 
position on manhood, Hart claimed that 
Mondale’s campaign slogan “Where’s 
the Beef” ought to be answered by his 
motto, “We do it all for you.” 

Both candidates attacked the media 
for being ambiguous in reporting their 
political positions. 


Poolside 
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BEHIND THE SCENES WITH PEOPLE IN THE HEADLINES 


Reagan Eats Meat Not Bodies 


By Harry Gart 
UVM TODAY 


During a nationally tele- 
vised poolside chat, Presi- 
dent Ronald Reagan elabor- 
ated on his ethical and moral 
opposition to abortion. 

In an effort to portray the 
elitist swing as “just folks,” 
he was shown eating a care- 
fully planned meal as he 
spoke. Carving into a slice of 
milk-fed veal, Reagan said, 
“Abortion is murder. It’s an 
unjustifiable extinguishing 
of an innocent life.” 

Chewing thoughtfully, he 
added, “I just don’t see how 
people can be so disrespect- 
ful of the sacred miracle of 
life.” He swallowed, then 
reached for a hard boiled 
egg. 

“Are we so arrogant that 
we can assume power Of life 
and death over something 
that hasn’t been born yet?” 
he asked pointedly, peeling 
the egg. “I think abortion 
violates natural law, and 
natural law means God's 
law.” 

Biting into the egg, he 
said, “When man considers 
his own selfish concerns 
above those of the Lord, he 
has gone too far, Any fetus, 
no matter how dismal a life 
lies ahead of it, deserves the 
chance to make the most of 
that life.” He popped the re- 
mainder of the embryo into 
his salivating maw before 
continuing. 

“What prospective 
mother truly wants to exter- 
minate her child? It runs 
contrary to the profoundest 
of. human instincts: the 
maternal protectiveness for 
her young. Why, if you can 
kill a mother’s baby, what’s 
to stop you from killing the 
mother too?” Hepictes up 4 
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THERE'S NEVER BEEN BETTER FRIENDS 


fried chicken drumstick and 
waved it at the camera for 
emphasis. 

“I’ve been portrayed as in- 
sensitive, but that simply 
isn’t the case. | have a deep 
abiding love for all the life 
God created,” Reagan said, 


then hungrily attacked the 
leg of the dead bird. 


“That is why I will con- 
tinue to oppose abortion un- 
til this scourge is eradicated 
from our nation. Now Nan- 
cy and I are going to break 
the wishbone.” 


Mrs. Reagan appeared, 
elegant in a sealskin coat and” 
calfskin gloves. 

“What shall we wish for, 
Mommy?” 

“Let's pray that all Amert- 
cans will come to hold life in 
the same high regard that we 
do, Ronnie.” 


If you are looking for a good haircut without the 
frills, HAIRCRAFTERS is offering $6.00 haircuts on 
Mondays only. 
Hours 10am to 6pm (Mon.) 


HAI 


RAFTERS 


1340 WILLISTON RD. SO. BURLINGTON 863-4871 


NEVER BEEN A BETTER TIME 4 
WHEN IT WAS BOILED EGGS ’N BEER 


WHO EVER HEARD OF QUICHE ’N WINE? 


WHEN LOUIS THREW A HOOK 
AND THEY COUNTED ALL THE WAY TO TEN 


THAT’S WHEN BEER WAS SOMETHING SPECIAL 
NOW IT IS AGAIN! 


IT’S BACK TO BEER, BOYS 


Night Fights, 1958 S 


MILLER SPECIAL RESERVE. 


Once again, there’s a beer with character. 


©1 il i i 
983 Miller Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wisc. Available in timited areas. 
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UVM TODAY'S SPECIAL REPORT FROM ABROAD 


Democracy 
Triumphs Again 


By Mike U 
UVM TODAY 


SAN SALVADOR — 
Democracy won a stunning 
triumph with the dramatic 
Outcome of Sunday’s elec- 
tions. Despite atomic bomb- 
ing by Satan-backed com- 
munist guerrillas, the people 
of El Salvador came out in 
teeming masses to cast their 
vote. To the astonishment of 
most analysts here, Sunday’s 
turnout was the largest ever 
in El Salvador’s long history 
of popularly elected govern- 
ment. 

According to Salvadoran 
minister of Freedom and 
Justice General Fascisto 
Bastardo, 6.8 million votes 
were tallied. USA State 
Department officials were 
especially impressed by this 
miraculous turnout since the 
entire population numbers 
less than 5 million. 

One explanation given for 
this glorious incongruity has 
been the innovative voter 
registration drives con- 
ducted throughout the na- 
tion particularly in the coun- 
tryside. In contrast to the 
past, when the vote was re- 
stricted only to military offi- 
cers and members of the elite 
“14 families,” El Salvador’s 
rulers have made every ef- 
fort possible to register 
laborers, peasants, and other 
draft animals in their posses- 
sion. 

Many techniques to im- 
plement democracy have 
recently been employed in 
this war torn banana repub- 
lic. Among the most success- 


EL SALVADOR 


ful were the “Democratic 
Action Squads” of Nationa- 
list Republican Alliance can- 
didate Roberto d’Aubisson. 
dAubisson attributes his ef- 
fectiveness to the squads’ 
late night or early morning 
activities, which almost 
always caught the consti- 
tuent at home. The former 
candidate claimed to be able 
to sway most votes his way 
but this is difficult to deter- 
mine since his considerable 
opposition has not since 
been heard from. 

Even more remarkable 
than El Salvador’s en- 
thusiastic turnout is the vic- 
tory of a candidate who was 
not even on the ballot. The 
Victorious “write-in” was 
none other than CIA chief 
William Casey. When asked 
for comment on his landslide 
victory, the former Reagan 
Campaign committee chair- 
man responded: “The people 
of El Salvador know better 
than to bite the hand that 
feeds them.” 

In an exclusive interview 
with UVM TODAY, Presi- 
dent Reagan shared his 
delight: “The practice of 
Democracy in El Salvador 
shall prove to the world that 
our way of life can triumph 
over Communist subversion. 
As a token of solidarity with 
El Salvador’s freely elected 
government, it is only fitting 
that we should extend our 
aid. For this admirable cause 
I will ask Congress to double 
the previously requested 
$61.7 in emergency military 
aid to $244.99 million”. 


Exit polls with major cities and 


half the jungle reporting. 
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New for 1984! Trek has incorporated 
the Helicomatic quick release free 
wheel system on every one of their 
touring and sport bicycles. Now you 
can service another part of your 
bike yourself! 


Every 1983 bicycle 
Is now on sale! 


You know he’s not shy. 
His name is Steve Mock. 
He has got a big... 
head! 


Paid for by the Womyn's 
Coalition to Elect Steve Mock. 


85 Main Street, Burlington, V1.05401 « Phone 658-3313 
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Though April showers may come your way, 


we've got a deal that lasts till May 

just bring us this ad on any rainy day or 
Monday, and we'll dry you off and give you a great 
deal on Vermont's Finest All Natural Ice Cream. 
Rainy days & Mondays will never get you down again. 


Regular price. Rainy days 


Expires April 30, i984 


ICE CREAM SHOP & SODA FOUNTAIN 


SHELBURNE a 
RTT SHELBURNE BAY PLAZA 


BURLINGTON id ESSEX JCT. 
160 CHERRY ST. COMPLEX 139 PEARL ST 


Published daily except Saturdays, Sundays, legal holidays, the second Tuesday of 
every month, the first Thursday following a full moon, and all other days when the sun 
rises in the east. Second class postage paid at Burlington, VT and additional mailing ot- 
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Editorial and publication offices are spread liberally across the UVM 
NEWS BUREAUS: Rm.386, Millis Hall, UVM; Rm. 444, D Building Living/Learning UVM; 
Student Lounge Fifth Floor Patterson Hall, UVM; the third urinal on the left, Billings John, 


UVM 
ADVERTISING BUREAUS: Somewhere on the slopes 


All the letters, articles, headlines, and photographs in this issue of the Vermont 
Cynic are fictitious. Although some of the articles may contain names of persons in 
the UVM, Burlington, and USA community, The Cynic staff has created the situa- 
tions and expressed quotations, and means only to provide a humorous viewpoint 
of the news. No malice is intended. However, with the exception of a few adver- 
tisements, all ad blocks are legitimate. 


Official sponsor of the 
oe! 984 U.S. Olympic Team. 
. 


DO IT RIGHT 


NOW BOOKING GRADUATION PARTIES 
The Lowest Prices in Vermont 
863-1360 Danny 

Coming Up April 12: A BEACH PARTY 
Doors Open at 9:00. $1.00 Tropical Drinks 
_and Surfin’ Music. Come in Your Shorts. __ 
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The University of Rhode Island 


Labor 
Research 


Master of Science Degree Program in 
Center 


Labor Studies and Labor Relations 


Graduating Seniors in the Social, 
Behavioral, and Administrative Sciences — 
Humanities and Business. Have you 
considered a Master of Science Degree in 
Labor Studies and Labor Relations? Excel- 
lent Career Opportunities — with Trade 
Unions, Human Resources Managements, 
Federal and State Regulatory Boards and 
neutral agencies. Full Time and Part-Time 
Programs — at URI's Kingston and 
Providence locations. 

Financial Aid Available. 

For Graduate Catalogues and Applications: 


Graduate School Office 
Green Hall 

University of Rhode Island 
Kingston, Ri 02881 

(401) 792-2262 


for details: 

Dr. Charles T. Schmidt Jr., Director 
Labor Research Center 

316 Ballentine Hall 

University of Rhode Island 
Kingston, RI 02881 

(401) 792-2239 


THE ONLY 


BEVERAGE ) 


A, Lowest Prices Largest Selection 


| A Vt. ‘State. Liquor Agency 


New Lower Fees 
For Extended-Wear 


‘Contact Lenses ° 


Extended-Wear Contact Lenses may be 
worn continuously for days or even weeks. 
We have just reduced our fees for fitting 
these convenient lenses. 


°Permalens 
* Bausch & Lomb 
Extended Wear 
’* Hydrocurve 
Extended Wear 
S a * CSI Extended Wear 
* A.O. Softcon 
"The Eyeglass Center © 37 Lincoln Street © Essex Junction, Vt. © 676-5816 


The Contact Lens Center © 230 College Street © Burlington, Vt. © 658-3330 
Dr. Reid Grayson and Dr. Floyd Lapidow, Optometrists 


Kell & > 


Mahoney's 


WINOOSKI, VERMONT 


daily happy hours 


Monday 


Tiieaday : rae se 


Wednesday 


This 
Thursday—IRISH NIGHT?’ 
Harp & Guiness $1 


WAREHOUSE | 


TO THE FIRST ANNUAL 
MUSCULAR DYSTROPHY 
PREDICTION MUD RUN 


At UVM Archie Post Field (approximately 4 miles) 


Saturday, April 14, 1984 10am 
Registration: Pre- UvM Rec Sports Office 
Room 219 Patrick Gym, 656-4485 
Beginning March 26 
On-site- 9:00-10:00am 

day of the race 
Entry Fee: $5.00 minimum pledge 
All entrants receive a T-Shirt 
Awards will be given 
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eee ae FACULTY DESIGNED PROGRAMS 
Program Director(s) Phone 
Creativity Prof. Herbert Leff X2670 
Exploring Education Prof. Charles Rathbone X3356 
Freshman University Prof. Narbeth Emmanuel, X3380 
Renee Bardell X3434 
German House Prof. David Scrase X3430 
Holography Prof. John Perry x4149 
Integrated Humanities Prof. Thomas Simone, x3056 
Prof. Patrick Hutton, x3180 
Prof. Richard Sugarman x3080 
L/LC Writing Lab Prof. Susan Dinitz x3056 
Renewable Natural Resources Prof. Lawrence Forcier, x4280 
& Vt. State Park System Prof. Edward Koenemann X2684 
WholisticApproach To Wellness Prof. Barbara Jordan x4052 
STUDENT DESIGNED PROGRAMS 
Program Director(s) Phone 
American Drama & Film Daniel Russell, Marie O'Brien X4262 
Christian Lifestyles Joseph Altieri, Michael Royer 863-6167 
Emergency Medicine Tracy Pike, Alan Carp X4242 
Exploring Photography Jeanne Shapiro, Sue Spring x4249 
Instrumental Music Heather Drewes, Stephen Wild X4247 
Noah's ARC Tim Abbott, Jeff Proulx 864-7932 
La Experiencia Latina Carlos Rivera, Frances Ramirez x4255 
Pottery Stu McGowan x4253 
Scandinavian 


Science Fiction & Fantasy 
in Literature 


Silent Company 
Unspoken Language 


Thomas Ferland X4246 
Ted Lawrence, Hope Munro X4257 
Ron Epstein, Nancy Fugitt, 

Susan Carr x4258 
Kevin Day, Mitchell Mobus X4246 


Wargaming: Fantasy & Reality 


L/LC PROGRAM SIGN-UP 


Wednesday April 11, 1984 . 6:30-11 PM 
Fireplace Lounge -L/LC-UVM 


Join a 1984-85 
Living Learning Center 


Lindsay McCord, Karen Bates 
Katherine Lofmark, 


VERMONT FOLK INSTRUMENTS 


Champlain Mill, River Level, Winooski @655-0064 Daily 10-9; Sun. 12-5 


20% OFF ALL GUITARS, 
STRINGS AND ACCESSORIES 


Guild, Gibson, Martin Guitars; Dulcimers, Harps, Banjos, 
Fiddles, Mandolins, Flutes, Concertinas, Bagpipes; Folk 
records, books, instruction, repairs. 


ee ___ WITH THIS COUPON 
Were ceca cm ce fm OE OH A 


IT’S MEXICAN 


een 
Zit AMOUS SIM ra 


Get a Dos Equis or a 

Marguerita for only 

a buck with one of our 

South o' the Border SPECIALTIES! 


CARBURS RESTAURANT 


Creative Sandwiches & Specialties 


119 St. Paul Street ¢ Burlington, VT 
Across from City Hall Park « 862-4106 


X3204 x4269 


ACROSS 


BACK TO REALITY 


OUTING CLUB 


Where’s the Outing Club? 
It’s behind John Dewey Hall 
and on Colchester Ave. So 
come and see what they real- 
ly have on Wed. April 4 
from 2-8 p.m. 


The UVM Outing Club 
sponsored Outing Club week 
— April 2-7! A week long 
series of slideshows, lectures, 
workshops, ending with a 
bike race and a square 
dance. 


UVM Outing Club is pre- 
senting a slide show by Peter 
Cole “The Alpine Ex- 
perience” at 8:00 p.m. on 
April 5 at Billings North 
Lounge. 


Come to the UVM Outing 
Club sponsored Canoe 
repair workshop on Mon- 
day, April 2 at 8:00 p.m. in 
the O.C. house. 


Time to get your bikes out 
of the closet, cause UVM 
Outing Club is sponsoring a 
bicycle race on the UVM 
campus. 


MORTAR BOARD 


Wednesday night, with 
traditional song, candles, 
and flowers, this year’s Mor- 
tar Board members tapped 
the 32 students selected as 


CAMPUS NOTES 


next year’s members of Mor- 
tar Board, the nationwide 
honorary society of Ameri- 
can universities. These 
students were chosen for 
outstanding scholarship, 
leadership, and service to the 
University and community. 


SLIDE SHOW 


A slide show on yellow- 
stone National Park pre- 
sented by Dan Sperduto and 
the UVM Outing Club on 
Tuesday, April 3, at 8:00 
p.m. in Billings Marsh 
Lounge. 


COFFEEHOUSE 


The UVM Newman Cen- 
ter is sponsoring a Cof- 
feehouse featuring “2nd 
Wind” on Saturday, March 
31, 1984 at 8:00 p.m. For 
more information, call Diane 
Foster at 862-8403. 


HELEN JOHN 


Helen John, a founder of 
the Greenham Common 
Women’s Peace Camp, will 
address an informal gather- 
ing of UVM students and 
staff at 12 noon on Friday, 
April 6 in the John Dewey 
Lounge of Old Mill. Ms. 
John has been a frequent 
spokeswoman for the Green- 
ham women and was named 
one of the ten most popular 
women in Britain according 
to a recent BBC poll. She is 


currently a plaintiff in a 
Federal suit against the U.S. 
deployment of nuclear 
missiles in Europe. Ms. John 
was initially denied a visa to 
visit the U.S. by the US. 
Embassy in London, but 
that denial has now been 
rescinded. 


MUSIC DEPT. 


The UVM Music Dept. 
will present Matthew Swit- 
zer, cellist, in recital at 8 
p.m. Wednesday, April 4 in 
the recital hall of the Music 
Building. Admission: $2.00; 


$1.00 for students and 
seniors. 5) 
ENERGY DAY 
Wednesday April 4 is 
Energy Awareness Day. All 
day in Billings North 
Lounge there will be 
speakers. 

ON WEATHER 


Come to a weather work- 
shop put on by professor 
Phil Ryerson and the UVM 
Outing Club Thursday, 
April 5 at 4:00 p.m. at the 
O.C. House. 


SQUARE DANCE 


Tired of the downtown 
scene? Feeling the urge to 
stomp your feet?! Well grab 
a partner and come on down 
to an old fashioned square 
dance being held on Satur- 
day, April 7 at 8:00 p.m. in 


Marsh Dining Hall. 


AL ANON 


Al. Anon Meetings are 
held every Tuesday evening 
from 7:30-8:30 in 115 
Rowell. These meetings are 
for the family and friends of 
people who are having prob- 
lems with alcohol. 


MOVIE 


All That Jazz: Showings 
Saturday, March 31, 7:00, 
9:30, 12:00 p.m. B106 
Angell. 


RA REOPENING 


The Department of Resi- 
dential Life is announcing 
the reopening of the Resi- 
dent Assistant selection pro- 
cess. Any student with a 
UVM G.P.A. of 2.20 or 
higher is eligible to apply. 
Applications are available at 
the Harris/Millis, W-D-W, 
and C-B-W main desks, The 
application deadline is April 
12, 1984. 


AGRICULTURISTS 


Meet with employers and 
fellow students at the first 
Agricultural Career Day; 
Wednesday, 
2:00 to 5:30 p.m. in 
Memorial Lounge, Water- 
man Building. 


JUNIORS 


Attention All Juniors! In- 
terested in running for a 
senior class office? Pick up 
petitions at Alumni House. 
Elections April 9 and April 
10. 


TRACE 


On Tuesday, April 3 at 
7:00 p.m. in Room 216 Liv- 
ing/Learing, a representative 
from Trace will meet with 
seniors interested in teaching 
in the Vermont/New Hamp- 
shire area. TRACE (Teacher 
Recruitment and Applica- 
tions Computer Expedited) 
acts: (1) As an agent for 
teaching candidates by mak- 
ing a single application 


April 4 from: 


available to many schools 
and providing individual job 
counseling; (2) As a job bank 
for all certified teaching and 
administrataive positions in 
Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire; and (3) As a teacher 
applicant pool from which 
all TRACE member districts 
may draw a teacher talent. 

This information session 
can be very beneficial to peo- 
ple interested in teaching in 
the Vermont/New Hamp- 
shire area. The session will 
be informal. Applications for 
TRACE can be obtained 
that evening. 


RETREAT 


This weekend retreat for 
college women is ecumeni- 
cal. It will begin April 6, Fri- 
day evening, from 7:00-9:00 
p.m. The retreat will con- 
tinue April 7 from 9:00 a.m. 
— 4:00 p.m. All will take 
place in the lounge of Christ 
Church on the Redstone 
Campus. For further infor- 
mation and to register con- 
tact Roddy Cleary (x3882 or 
985-8063). 


BACCHUS 


There will be an organiza- 
tional meetng of 
B.A.C.C.H.U.S. (Boost 
Alcohol Consciousness Con- 
cerning Health of University 
Students). All people in- 
terested in promoting drink- 
ing responsibly are encour- 
aged to come and find out 
more about the group. 


| tanned coeds 


These public service messages 
are taken from the Campus 
Notes section of the Vermont 
Cynic and are 100% legitimate. 
Or your money back. 
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One More Mohawk 


By Bradford Legman 
UVM TODAY 

Kidnappers posed as 
Republican Party staffers 
kidnapped ‘“‘No More 
Mohawks’? Columnist 
Chevy von Facist at mid- 
night, March 16. An uniden- 
tified caller to Republican 
National Headquarters in 
Washington identified the 
kidnappers as members of 
Punkers for a Violent Soci- 
ety, a Montpelier-based ter- 
rorist group. 

Ransom demands, deliver- 
ed to William F. Buckley at 
the National Review, called 
for $1, the publication of 
punker leader Raul 
Hillberg’s picture in an up- 
‘coming issue, and a feature 
article backing legislation 
now pending in Congress 
that would establish mini- 
mum minority employment 


By Eric Lip 
UVM TODAY 

No one should be tan dur- 
ing winter months. Driven 
by this premise and the 
stares of the UVM “elite,” a 
crazed Vermonter attacks 
in Jeff 
Webster's new film On a 


Cool Vermont Day. 


On a Cool Vermont Day 
combines superb acting, con- 


_ cise direction, and a horrify- 
| ing screenplay. 


John 
McDevitt Jack Nickolson) 


leads a band of assassins as 
he roams the campus elimi- 


nating bronze bodies with 


various weapons, and then 
_ suffocating them with Cop- 
- pertone SPF #15. 


quotas for punks at all 
Federal missile development 
projects. 

Buckley flatly refused the 
kidnapper’s demands on 
grounds that, “Giving into 
such left wing communists — 
would mean that obnoxious, 
nose-pierced, and mohawked 
people could have a say in 
our beloved democratic sys- 
tem. 

Since Buckley’s refusal, 
sources have confirmed that 
von Facist has been brain- 
washed and now has a 
mohawk and nose ring. 
UVM TODAY has since 
learned that von Facist has 
been seen at Hunt’s dancing 
to Pinhead and denies his 
former existence. Sources 
have also told UVM 
TODAY that von Facist 
now idolizes .Patty Hearst 
and punker Jello Biafra. 


‘Suntan Slayings 


The film opens the day 
after spring break, as John, 
routinely collecting cans 
around the campus, finds 
himself surrounded by peel- 
ing bodies. “How was your 
vaca?” is murmured all 
around him. He looks with 
disgust and the burnt bodies 
stare back at him “I’m tan. 
You're not. I went to 
Florida along with 30 
million other students to get 
drunk, sexually abused, and 
absorb solar radiation.” 

Nominated for 15 Aca- 
demy Awards, On a Cool 
Vermont Day is a must. A 
family film for all to see, br- 
ing the kids, even the dog. 


ICELANDAIR IS STILL 
YOUR BEST VALUE 
TO EUROPE. 


LUXEMBOURG 


499008 


BALTIMORE/ WASHINGTON 
DETROIT 


CHICAGO 


ALSO LOW COST SERVICE TO PARIS, FRANKFURT AND NICE. 
REMEMBER, ONLY ICELANDAIR FLIES YOU TO THE BREATHTAKING 
BEAUTY OF ICELAND. AND INCLUDES ALL THESE EXTRAS: 


@ Free deluxe motorcoach from Luxembourg to select cities in 
Germany, Belgium and Holland. ® Bargain train fares to Switzerland 
and France. @ Super Saver car rentals from $69/week in 
Luxembourg. @ Free wine with dinner, cognac after. 


Super APEX Fares. May 1-June 9, 1984. 7-60 day stay, 14 day advance purchase required. 
Mecramt to Luxembourg. Luxair connecting service to other destinations. Purchase tickets 

fares subject to change and government approval. See your travel agent or call 
800/585- 1212 for the toll-free Icelandair number in your area. 


ae 


ICELANDAIR fay 


NOW MORE THAN EVER YOUR BEST VALUE TO EUROPE 


e apart of Summer at UVM— 
a rewarding blend of study 
and cultural stimulation. It’s 

a time to accelerate your 
education plans, and in the process 


You can register forsummer 
courses and reserve your housing 
stating right now. Allthe information 
you need is in the SUMMER CATALOG. 
Call Continuing Education for your 


1984 marks over 75 years of 
keeping people up-to-date in topics 
of vital interest, such as: 
ws Performing and Visual Arts 
= Computers 


; j copy at 
enjoy the pleasures of Summer in = Family Life 
Vermont! = Health and Well-Being 656-2085 
You can take advantage of ‘ nena or Pick up one at convenient loca- 
lower tuition and flexible schedules = Wentals Studies Hons around campus. - 
which include day and evening , Y= mere at's LOTUS 
courses, in sessions that last from # Historic Preservation ’ _ University of Vermo 2] \t sas a een 


= School Improvement i | Continuing Education 
= and more! \ } 411 Main Street 
. { Burlington, VT 05401-3482 


Continuing 
Education) 


The University of Vermont 


FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA & 


three to eight weeks. eenoe we. 


STATE — ap 


ETSI) A . 
teria A SR a 


PLEASE INOICATE QUANTITY ANO SIZE. jy 


monocraM [LLL] 
LETTERS (Aas 


PANTS 
SHIRTS $1295 
4 HEADBANDS $495 


$14.95 


wwaumance rave $3.00 
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UVM TODAY hopes to 
serve as a better forum for 
libel and slander in the 
name of recreational 
reading. Accuracy has 
never been our primary 
concern, but Cannitt 
shareholders are never 
disappointed. 
—Lattie Coor 
Chairman and Founder 
Mar. 29, 1984 


Mike Useless 
Editorial Director 


Bernie Federko 


Editor 


OPINION 


THE DEBATE 
INTERSECTION 


Today’s debate includes our opinion that the 
intersection of Main and South Prospect 
streets should be maintained for the conve- 
nience of motorists, especially UVM Today 
editors. 


Hard Driving 
News Requires 
Hard Driving 


Every day the entire editorial staff has the pleasure 
of commuting from our elegant ward six residences 
and waterfront penthouses to our office on the UVM 
hill. With the exception of one tiny segment, our daily 
travel would be a most pleasurable journey indeed. Un- 
fortunately, not only must we endure repeated 
stoplights, but we are often forced to contend with 
countless hordes of pedestrian scum aimlessly traver- 
sing the corner of Main and Summit streets. From 
every angle of the compass they migrate ceaselessly to 
that mecca of commuter traffic. Once there, the 
mindless drones waste hour upon hour standing at 
each of the four corners waiting to wander out into the 
street to obstruct the flow of progress. 

With most issues of this magnitude, UVM TODAY 
believes it is Our responsibility to expose tragic in- 
convenience to public scrutiny. Moreover, as com- 
muters we feel it our perogative to defend the right of 
our fellow automobile operators by exercising our 
bumper privileges. Unfortunately, several of the foot- 
bound do not share our omniscient perspective. We are 
presently engaged in a major lawsuit resulting from 
our people-plowing policy with the survivors of an irra- 
tional group calling themselves “Ped Xing.” 

UVM TODAY would like to remind those of you 
who narrowmindedly might side with such nuisances 
of transport that roads are for driving. If God had 
meant for you to cross there, he would have built a 
pedestrian bridge, or employed a crossing guard at the 
very least! If you should choose to defy the laws of 
nature by crossing at that intersection, you should 
hardly find justification in your outrage over a little in- 

timate contact with the grille of an automobile. 


VOICES FROM 


y 


BRAD SPOILED 
Uppercrust Manor Apts. 


I hope to work it into a 
mural I’ve been working on. 
It’s sort of a metaphor for 
my life. ’ve put a lot of time 
into it, and I have a lot more 
time to put in before I get 
my diploma, ’cus like, ['m 
just a freshman. So, you 
know, I think it would be ap- 
propriate to include it in my 
masterwork. 


-T. WHITMAN 
BLEEDENHART 
Church Street benches 


Ther only reason [’m 
hanging around this scum 
pit long enough to graduate 
is so I can say that I possess a 
college degree on my appli- 
cations. I mean, what possi- 
ble purpose can a diploma 
serve in a country that 
makes a celebrity out of a 
senile old bat for saying 
three one-syllable words? It’s 
gonna line my canary cage. 


GRONA BEARITT 


Guest columnist 


In and Out 


Here’s the latest on what’s 
in and what’s out these days. 
Oral sex is in. Masochism is 
out. Sex in general is sort of 
in and out. Money has gone 


out of style. A big jump in . 


consumer spending is antici- 
pated. Eating Italian is in, 
especially Sophia Loren or 
Marcello Mastroanni. Co- 
caine is out. Mushrooms are 
in. Budweiser is out. Unpro- 
nounceable imports from 
Germany and Denmark are 
in. Public television is in, but 
the networks are definitely 
out. Soccer is in. Football is 
out. Solar power is_ in, 
nuclear is out. The doctor is 
in. The lights are out. Wait- 
ing in line for beer is out. 
Small parties are where it’s 
at these days. Fraternities 
and sororities are so far out 
it doesn’t even bear mention- 
ing. Skiing, especially cross- 
country, is in. Downhill ski- 
ing is fast becoming too 
elitist, what with $1000 skis, 
$300 outfits, $70 sunglasses 
and $25 lift tickets. Low 
budget is in, except when it 
comes to apartments. Cheap 
sneakers, used clothing and 
cars with terminal skin 


ACROSS UVM /How do you in 


STEFANI AIRESS 
Williams 318 


I am looking at a career as 
a lounge singer in Atlantic 
City. My UVM education 
has put me in intimate con- 
tact with the people who can 
help me along the highway 
to success. For instance, | 
recently auditioned for a guy 
who used to produce The 
Wetspots. He could sense 
my talent, especiafly when I 
took out my teeth and hum- 
med the national anthem on 


cancer are jn. Buying 
American is’ out. Saying, 
“Where’s the beef?” is out, 
unless you are running for 
office. Not registering for 
the draft is in, not registering 
to vote is out. Middle names 
are Out, as are pretentious 
appendages such as III and 
II. Nicknames are still in, 
but only if no one can figure 
out why they call you that. 
Florida, the Cape and Col- 
orado are out. Montana, In- 


diana and Alabama are in. 
Hitchhiking is in. Flying first 
class is out. Hackey Sack, 
Frisbee and Running are in. 
Bowling, golf and polo are 
out. Status symbols, i.e. fat 
cars, jewelry and designer 
clothes are out. Monograms 
are Out, except on toilet 
paper. As for majors, com- 
puter science, business, pre- 
anything, economics and PE 
are out.\Philosophy, French, 
psychology, aft and English 
are in. Illiteracy is out. No, 
Penthouse forum doesn’t 
count. Russian novelists are 
in. Premature ejaculation is 
out, unless you wear your 
address on your sweatshirt. 


PAUL TURGID 
The Pearl Necklace 
boutique 


My years at UVM have 
been the most stimulating 
and rewarding times of my 
life. I have made many 
wonderful friends and learn- 
ed so much about myself 
and my ambitions. Hopeful- 
ly I can plunge into a mean- 
ingful vocation, preferably 
counseling Or civil service. | 
just know there are lots of 
opportunities for an English 


QUOTELINES 


“Wal, shoot, | think all those pedestrians 
add a sort of extra element to the sport. 
Those little girls are a lot faster than they 
look, you know.” 

—AdJ Foyt, Dominoes Pizza Deliverer 


“lit's veery haard to taalk wiithh all thhiis 
waater in the caar, buut I'd juust liike to saay 
thaat I've aalwaays eenjoyed driiving in thee 
Riivieera.”’ 

—Grace Kelley, Monaco Royal Cemetery 


“! would just like to go on the record as 
Saying that this is an extremely dangerous 
intersection, and | never saw the girls, and | 
wasn’t drunk, either.” 

—Ted Kennedy, D-Mass 


“My daddy worked his whole life for 
nothing but the pain, and then | got Mary 
pregnant... so here’s another song about a 
Car.” 


—Bruce Springsteen, Jersey 


FILL IN THE BLANK 


tend to utilize your diploma? 


XS 


NIGEL BLUNT 


Guest columnist 


Revolting 


Look. Brezhnev sucked 
the kielbassa, and so did An- 
dropoy. Chernanko is going 
to suck it just as badly, if not 
worse. There’s no goddamn 
reason that Cowboy Ron 
should have schlepped all 
the way over to Vodkaville 
only to stand and pay his in- 
sincere condolences in a red 
brick square with a simper- 
ing pack of mono-browed 
serbo-croatians wrapped in 
horse skin. The poor Com- 
mies should have been left to 
cry to themselves. I enjoyed 
imagining them freezing 
their pink asses off while a 
bunch of third world and 
A-rab suck-ups sat and 
sniveled for a couple hun- 
dred AK-47’s. The very pros- 
pect of Ronnie posing there 
with his movie-actor’s sour- 
puss over Andropov’s lumpy 
white stiff makes me want to 
blow chunks! 

It is the sincere opinion of 
this columnist, and hopeful- 
ly all other red (as in white 
and blue), blooded capitalists 
that Yuri’s corpse deserved 
to be ribbonated. They could 
have used the same obsolete 
document shredder they use 
on all real literature. As a 
gesture to humanity, the 
bacon produced could have 
been fed to the poor, starv- 
ing dupes in Vietnam. 

Regardless of this liberal 
diplomacy bullshit, Papa 
Reagan had every right to 
vegetate in his armchair and 
send the Bush. The official 
excuse of having to meet 
with Jordanian leaders was 
certainly legitimate, especial- 
ly in light of all the Monday 
night football he would have 
missed. What really lices my 
scalp is these com-simps who 
whine and moan that Rea- 
gan has never been to the 
evil empire. They always 
point to other presidents 
who went there regularly. 
Did Carter’s taste for 
borscht and vodka get him 
re-elected? Reagan has never 
seen a real live commie in his 
life and he'll kick-ass on: his 
opponents, Sending the V.P. 
with a 75¢ Hallmark con- 
dolence card was all he real- 
ly needed to pay his in- 
sincere regrets. 


BONESBURY-HYPHEN- 
HYPHEN-DIGEMUPSHIRE 
fire hydrants, etc. 


I've been through four 
Obedience schools already. 
Can't none of them wimps 
get me to use the newspaper, 
no matter how much they 
whine. I have a nervous 
disposition, that’s why I lose 
control of my bodily func- 
tions. At least my diploma 
will come in handy. That’s 
more than most graduates 
can say. 


BILL PITTER 
pedestrian underpass 


Can I just say one thing? I think a UVM diploma is 
about as useful as the little blonde hairs on a white rat’s 
ass. Yo, I’m out of state, OK? So I’m paying what, 
$40,000 for a piece of sheepskin covered with a lot of 
funny looking writing and illegible signatures of people 
I never even met. You wanta know how much it 
means to me? I’m gonna frame it and hang it up in my 
bathroom, so every time I shit, I can think about all the 
money that got flushed down the pipe, when I could 
have bought cocaine with it. 


his pink kazoo. major. 


THERE ARE TWO SIDE 
BECOMING A NURSE IN THE ARMY 


And they’re both represented 
by the insignia you wear as a 
member of the Army Nurse 
Corps. The Caduceus on the left 
means you’re part of a health 


ees SS SS ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee es ee es ee 


STUDENTS... 
We've got your size— 
great prices, too! 


® 


TOP QUALITY—100% COTTON 
DENIM GREAT FITTING... 


care system in which education “905” RED TAG JEANS 
and career advancement are the DENIM JACKETS 
rule, not the exception. The gold §' ’501” SHRINK-TO-FIT 
bar on the right means you command resoect as an Army officer. If , JEANS 
youre earning a BSN, write: Army Nurse Opportunites,P.0. Box SKIRTS AND BAGGIES 


7713,Cliftton, NJ 07015. 


SERIGRAPHY 
Imprinted Sportswear, 
ge Athletic Uniforms & Accessories 
28 Plains Road 
JERICHO, VERMONT 05465 y | 


@ 802~899~2991 


Aoole Mountain 


z a “The place for pants on Church Street” 
[Lie NTOWN BURLINGTON—ACROSS FROM PENNEY’ 
TFL OPEN MON. & FRI. NIGHTS TIL 9; SUN 12-5 


Si el ees ee oO) 


ARMY NURSE CORPS. BE ALLYOU CAN BE. 
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a Oa NGA LE 
7 ALPINE SHOP 


| PROFESSIONAL 
i} SKI TUNEUP 


™ cludes edge sharpening, flat filing, de- 
vurring and hot waxing. 


| fray. ONLY 
$1500 $99 5 


for all serviceable equipment 
this week only! 


Spring Special Vouchers 
available at the Alpine Shop 
—great half price skiing! 


ALPINE SHOP 


‘a | WALSTON RD. [DAILY 9-9, SUN. 12-5 $0. BURLINGTO Wh 


Stage One Entertainment presents. a 
A DANCE CONCERT 


with 


UTOPIA 


featuring 
Todd Rungren Roger Powell 
Kasim Sulton Willie Wilcox 


TUES APRIL 10 at 7:30 
Burlington Memorial Auditorium 


TICKETS ON SALE MONDAY 
$10.50 advance, $11.50 day of show. Tickets available 
at Flynn Theatre Box Office (802-863-5966), UVM Cam- 
pus Ticket Office, Upstairs Records on Church St., Buch 
Speiler in Montpelier and Ticketron at Sears in Burl- 
ington. 


HANDY’S TEXACO 


Your Campus Station 
75 S. Winooski Ave.; 
Burlington 864-9535) 


10% DISCOUNT ON ALL 
REPAIRS with I.D. 
FOREIGN & DOMESTIC SERVICE 
GUARANTEED WORK 
TOWING ROAD SERVICE 


Dr.Thomas H. Clark 


Optometrist 
308 Pearl St., Burlington, VT 


CONTACTS VS. EYEGLASSES 


Ever since soft daily wear contact lenses have 
been introduced, the dispensing fees have gradual- 
ly been decreasing. We are fitting a daily wear soft 
lens by American Hydron that we are able to offer, 
for the fee of $125. This fee includes an exam, a 
pair of lenses, o starter kit of solutions and follow- 
up visits. Please call today to see if this excellent 
lens is suitabie for you 


CALi 862-1947 
IN-OFFICE Hard Lens Polishing. Extended wear 
contact lenses for astigmatism, monovision & hyper- 
opia also available 


PS Cooooooeos 


VOLVO 
FOR SALE 


¢ 

& 

4 
1975 164Runs % 
Excellent. $1500. : 
¢ 

é 


7 
> 


AAA approved repair facilities have signed a contract 
with AAA which guarantees their service work to AAA’ 
members limited to _90 days or 4,000 miles. 


863-5053 
SOSOOOOSOSD 


PSCOCOCOCOO®O 


BUILD YOUR SKILLS 
TO BOOST YOUR SCORE! 


PREPARE FOR: 


JUNE 16 
GMAT 


CLASSES STARTING 
WEEK OF APRIL 15 


¢ TEST-N-TAPE® LIBRARY 
¢ REINFORCEMENT TEST 
¢ HOMESTUDY PACKET 


Be Seunlou 
Y KAPLAN 


Educational Center 
20 W. Canal Street 
The Woolen Mill 
Winooski, Vermont 05404 


(802) 655-3300 


FOR THE WHOLE 
FAMILY! 


In The Essex Shopping Center On The Church Street Marketplace | ~ 
Essex Junction Burlington 


: 9:30- 
Mon. & Fri. ‘til 9 7 Mon. & Fri. 'til 9 


THINKING ABOUT 
SUMMER... 
COLLEGE? 


THINK ABOUT L.I.U. 


L.I.U.-C.W. POST 
L.I.U.-BRENTWOOD 
L.I.U.-SOUTHAMPTON 


More than 1200 undergraduate and graduate courses, 
intensive institutes and workshops, Festival of 

the Arts, (workshops, master classes 

performances) 


- ORDER IT NOW! — 


SENIORS, Juniors, Sophomores, and Freshmen 
Do Not Miss Out! 


ar] 30 : TY > 
go way ee Wel & 
ssi sions bea! Pear 

es beg" 


Day ny and =a Even ng Se ng Ses 


College class 
weekend C For a copy of the COMBINED BULLETIN 


listing offerings at all 3 Campuses telephone 
suis LUO. POST). ioc ca. tees (516) 299-2431 
B ' i n S L O b b a For information regarding the Campuses |\sted eo 16) 273.51 as 
i L.L.U.-BRENTWOOD 
G Y :April 3-5, T-Th 1 Q-2pm LLU. SOUTHAMPTON (516) 283-4000 
MAIL COUPON 
as od con on oe oe 
a SUMMER SESSIONS OFFICE A c | 
This will cost ou onl $1 0. 00 i Long Island University : 
ts A h& 4 C.W. Post Campus P 
og ‘pre = ia GREENVALE, N.Y, 11548 . 
. sas nna ‘84 Bulletin for a 
PAC | fk ere See SSR EES ee } Brentwood | 
tu ( } Southampton 
u City, State, Zip {am interesbedt IN) 
id ( J Evening or | 5 Siapend 49 
Phone( ) ———EEEESEE C) Undergraduate 
a An Equal Opportunity Affirmative Action Institution ) Graduate 
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HOW TO USE THIS PAGE LEGEND 
The big map and the Area Weather Close-Up use the color key, right, to indicate, illustrate and 
possibly predict today’s temperature range throughout the UVM campus. Please note, as 
temperatures steadily rise, the Bailey-Howe Library will furnish hot dog stands around the im- 


: mediate area to serve the beautiful people blowing off their education. In the unlikely event of a 
. sudden and rapid temperature increase, an emergency trojan watch will immediately be put into 
effect due to female fertility escalation. 


AREA WEATHER CLOSE-UP 


VARIABLE CLOUDS || EMPTY INSIDE 


' 
with a chance of in- |] outside, mostly sun- 
door snow flurries, || ny with extensive 
high $200/gram, || ray absorption and 
low $5/line, scoping. 


Tomorrow: partly || Tomorrow: cloudy 
drippy with ex- all day, expected 
pected congestion. crowds at Tanique. 


Mary Fletcher Hospital 


WARM AND HUMID PARTLY SUNNY 


due to excessive |} no, mostly sunny, 
perspiration, high no like we don't 
egos, low victories. really know, man. 


Tomorrow: added |} Tomorrow: partly 
heat due to increas- |} cloudy and spacy. 
ed competition. 


WATERMAN 


CHANCE OF 


WRDY SHOWERS 


gusts of hot air at 
30mph NW, high 
85, low 85. 

Tomorrow : Tomorrow: scat- 
thunderstorms and || tered showers ex- 
variable degrees of || Pected throughout 


beurocratic red || the day, thank 
tape. goodness. 


Waterma 
but, smells unlikely. a n 


Sail A Mistral J 
SAILBOARD = 


EASY BUY METHOD 


Reserve your board now.Pay on it as 
often as you want.Your Mistral sailboard 
will be ready when you are. 

BONUS BUY METHOD 

FREE. sailboarding WET SUIT, johns, 
and jacket($180 value) when you pur- 
chase a 1984 Mistral sailboard:by April 
15,1984. 


Look for Mistral’s red dot. _It’s red hot! 


67 Main St. 
862-8383 


Put this on 
and you could. 


OU C 
win $300, eh! 


= G'day, eh? Sgt. Friendly of the Northwest Mounted Police needs 4 { : Spring — time to re-activate 
Kiosk CHU meN your help as a deputy to lead his wildest search yet. A beauty of a case = oe your wardrobe with Merona. 
Now Mee ” B0B eee Mie of Labatt’s 50 Ale was stolen from the Frostbite Saloon in the wilds of °F 


STOICLE “pesPer Canada by those two nasty hosers, Muckluck Chuck and Icicle Bob. KE q Relaxed, sportive with an un- 


But the Sarge and his trusty dog Ernie have just tracked the case —“ a mistakable attitude of fun. Merona 
to the Burlington Area! That’s where your big part comes in. j weekends have a pace all their own. 
You’ve got.to guess the exact location of the hidden case and 9m the newestipant. crapped: theyae 

you'll win yourself $300. Enough for a round trip - COTTON, PORENAO SmaWPsiy: |Saaaat 
aes ie ticket to Saskatoon. Or more rounds of white. $49. Cotton knit shirt 
‘savas Labatt’s than you’ve ever dreamed of. And "my, Cane In pink or white with jade/purple 
there’ll be a whole lot of great runner- “up | Mer Stripes. $44. For sizes 4-14. 

prizes, too. But First you’ve got to watch 
for Chuck and Bob’s clues in this newspaper. They think 
they’re going to outsmart even you. When you think you 
know the answer, fill out an entry form (available at 
participating retailers) and send it in. 

Remember, the Sergeant is counting on you and your Pau, 
hat. So take off and win! In the meantime, solve your search “\ bs 
for great taste with an ice cold Labatt’s 50. Nothing ~ 
tops that taste of adventure, 


oe Labatts 50 Ale. 
he Canadian change of pace. 


f 


p< on the Marketplace, upper Church St., Burl. 
/ MasterCard, Amer. Ex., VISA, Mayfair Charge 
Hours: 9:30- 5: 30, Mon. and Fri. ‘til 9 


ntion trips to ; 
i of losing, not to me stent 
bga ett ont leading scorer pa einte apes 
aine, Sg . 
jg choices end 
se aay ong. Trnegie-Mellon, Loyola of Toled 
Dakota ; 
Death Valley State. 


ES UP.. «thanks to the hocke 


ex 
A rink-side seat at amg 
ection seats will go for $12./%- 


CATS’ NEW 


i 


y team’s in- 


.° Hopes to Lead ~ 
e Team to Wins 
TH ae 


SPORTSLINE 


A QUICK READ ON THE TOP SPORTS NEWS OF THE DAY 


BASKETBALL 


Excessive 
Salary 


UVM Joins bigs 
Georgetown,] 


COLLEGE ° 
Midwest Regional Final West Regional Final Others, in Demands 
FIOUSIONs, 7. etait: 68 Georgetown..... 61 ° 
Castleton State... 67 Essex Junction. . Ya Insanity For ced 
NBA Tourney Cross to 
Boston... _. (90T)276 Cleveland... 101 1 
Philadelphia.... 275 Washington. .... 3X? Resign 
San Diego (Ppd. — lack New York (Ppd.—smog) 
of interest) By Andy Cook 
Golden State...... New Jersey....... UVM TODAY an 
NEW YORK — The Uni- vcred a 
versity of Vermont basket- 
ball team will join Arkansas, In a statement released 
FOOTBALL North Carolina, and George Wednesday, UVM assistant 
town in the first annual In- | athletic director Richard 
USFL sanity Invitational Classic at } Farnham announced that 
Denver........ 28 New Jersey..... 43 Bellevue, N.Y. next Feb- lame-duck hockey coach Jim 
South Burlington.. 27 Framingham. .... 3 tee ee : Cross did not resign, but in 
“| rant AA our upset of LEFT ON HIS OWN: Sportswriter Chris Fontecchio walked from the hockey Catamounts’ fact es released after 
; ; : ; ; i negotiations on a new con- 
Ohio State in 1977 and | bus five miles to the Bethel exit on Interstate-89. ; 
come close in this tourna- ber announced what he call- 
NHL a sits oa yg i ed his “retirement,” citing 
more said in 5 
Edmonton...... hte 2 BOSTON ston. “tcp tae 10 a press release. pays aes BL aise 
Calgary is... =..--.. (A Rea) Ur aipenere se =r Response from the other § cet on 
Pp er “Jim’s salary demands, 


BOXING: Promoter Don King was elated. The 
newly created Supermiddleweight class needed a cham- 
pion. Marvelous Marvin Hagler decided not to lose the 
required weight and declined to fight in this class. But 
his decision was followed by a press conference at New 
York’s Plaza Hotel in which Andy “Boom Boom” 
Cook and Gentleman Jim Cross agreed to face each 
other for the title next Saturday at Patrick Gym- 
nasium. 

Cook, a scrappy senior from the streets of New 
Jersey, predicted the fight to be over in five rounds. 
Cook’s trainer, Chris Fontecchio, gave few comments, 
fearing the press would blow the conflict out of propor- 
tion. “I'll let killer’s (Cook) fists do the talking,” said 
Fontecchio. 

A lax atmosphere was present at the Cross camp. 
With many years of hockey fights under his belt, Cross 
felt the young upstart posed no problem. 

Tickets are now on sale at the UVM bookstore and 
WRUV will carry the bout live. 

A spokesman for Vermont Transit, the fight’s spon- 
sor, said that the winner will not only win the belt but 
also get to ride home on the bus. Both fighters agreed. 


BASKETBALL: Akeem “The Dream” Ola- 


juwon, the Houston Cougars’ star center from Nigeria, 
is heading north. Olajuwon’s decision was aided by his 
lifelong desire to learn how to ski. The native of Lagos 
was convinced UVM was the place for him when he 
met the former manager of the UVM basketball team, 
Archibald Bright, who is from the African country of 
Liberia. Olajuwon stated that “the Vermont team can 
use a center who likes to dunk plus Arch has promised 
to help me with my foul shooting and slalom skiing.” 

The coming of Olajuwon will force coach Bill Whit- 
more to move the ever-popular John Simko to for- 
ward. NCAA regulations require transfer students to 
sit out the year after their move but in this case the 
rule will be waved because Olajuwon is a foreign stu- 
dent. 

Olajuwon’s former coach Guy Lewis was reluctant 
to part with the seven-foot center. While sobbing into 
his famed checked hanky Lewis claimed “UVM used 
illegal methods in luring Akeem and I'll see this to the 
highest court.” 


Compiled by Amos Kamil 


VM SNAPSHOTS 


A look at statistics that shape the sports world 


Percent of Homosexuality on UVM’s Athletic Teams: 
Percentage of Members 


Vien § SWIMM 


Softball 


Source: UVM Sports Information 


coaches wasn’t as positive 
“All I know about Vermon 


is that it’s colder than aj, 


witch’s tit,” said Tar Heels 
coach Dean Smith. 


team this year?” 
~"“This is a disgrace to thé 
competitive nature of bas 
ketball,” Arkansas mento 


_ Eddie Sutton declared 
“Those boys are good at} 
making maple sugar, but © 
they play basketball as if © 


they had syrup all over thei 
hands.” 


for comment and his players 


were not to be asked any 
questions concerning the 
tournament or anything 
else, Hoyas’ Sports Informa- 
tion Director Zachary Smith 
said. 

The schedule for the tour- 
nament is as follows: Friday, 
Feb. 16, the teams will ar- 
rive at the Barbazon Plaza 
Hotel, approximately 7:56 
p.m. (EST); Saturday, Feb. 
17, Arkansas will play North 
Carolina in Bellevue Gym, 
located in midtown Manhat- 
tan, at 7:00 p.m., while 
UVM will take on George- 
town at 9:00 p.m.; Sunday, 
Feb. 18, the consolation 
game will begin at 2 p.m, 
while the championship 
game will be held at 4 p.m. 
(All games will be broadcast 
on WRUYV, 90.1 FM.) 

Proceeds from the games 
will benefit UVM president 
Lattie Coor’s College Street 
estate, swingman George 
Payne’s gasoline tank, and 
the budget for the sanitation 
department of New York. 

The attendance estimate 
for the first game is 2,035; 
John Rogers of Grand Con- 
course in the Bronx and 
James Smith of Bedford 
Stuyvesant in Brooklyn are 
expected to attend the UVM 
game. 

New York mayor Ed 
Koch will throw out the first 
bounce pass for the Cata- 
mount contest. 

UVM Athletic Director 
Denis Lambert says he will 
fire Whitmore if Vermont 
doesn’t win the Invitational 
Championship. 

Women and children will 
be denied admission to the 
tournament, 


“Did | 
they even have a basketball } 


| FONTECCHIG 
|} ORDERED | 
OFF BUS 


a 


cil 5 


Cross Ejects Writer in 
Middle of Nowhere 


Special for UVM TODAY 


BETHEL, Vt. — UVM 
hockey coach Jim Cross, 
citing a number of errors in 
stories about his team, 
forced a Cynic writer to get 
off the Catamounts’ char- 
tered Vermont Transit bus 


‘*Get Off 
My Bus,’’ 
UVM Coach 


Wednesday in this small 
Says town adjacent to  Inter- 
state-89. 


Sportswriter Chris Fon- 
mee = tecchio was ejected from 
the vehicle at 2:58 p.m. (EST) and then walked five 
miles to the nearest exit. Arriving at a Mobil gasoline 
station with a Severe case of frostbite — 
Wednesday’s temperatures hovered around zero all 
day long — Fontecchio was taken to a nearby hospi- 
tal by a friendly auto mechanic. At latest report, the 
writer was in serious condition, suffering from shock 
and exposure. He will, however, be released within a 
week and allowed to recuperate in his Winooski 
home, officials said. 

Fontecchio and other members of the media 
boarded bus #947 at Gutterson Field House yester- 
day at 1:30 p.™- (EST) to travel with the hockey 
team for a 7:30 p-m. (EST) game at the University of 
New Hampshire. However, sources say, trouble 
began to brew When Cross, who was sitting in the 
front, right-hand Seat, one seat in front of Fontec- 
chio, discovered Who the sportswriter was. 

According tO SOurces, Cross was staring at the 
scenery when Fontecchio asked the aging mentor: 
“Jim, may | do aM interview with you for the Cynic?” 

Cross, sources Maintain, turned around, looked in- 
creduously at the Teporter and said. “You mean you 
are Chris Fontecchio, the illiterate sportswriter from 
the Cynic? How dare you ask to interview me? How 
the hell did you 8¢t on this bus, anyhow? There’s no 
way I’m going (© talk with you. 


Please see COVER STORY next page 


Mets Land 
Star 
Vender 


Special for UVM TODAY 


The New York Mets yes- 
terday made a key move toa 
better summer at Shea. 
After carefully scrutinizing 
the team’s chances for suc- 
cess, new manager Davey 
Johnson told owner Nelson 
Doubleday that “there 
wasn’t a chance in hell” that 
the Mets could crawl out of 
the cellar. 

Doubleday, who is not 
quite sure how many bases 
there are, suggested that 
Johnson look over the con- 
cession sales stats from the 
*83 season. 

While the Mets did fine in 
soda, peanuts and ice cream, 
hot dog sales had plum- 
meted, “What we need is a 
young, hot dog vending 
phenom,” Doubleday said. 

After a winter of search- 
ing for a candidate, Double- 
day’s scouts found their 
man, 19-year-old Harold 
Schlabotsnick of Seattle. 

Last year he averaged 2.3 
hotdogs per fan in his sec- 
tion. His mustard and sauer- 
kraut application speed is 4.6 
seconds per dog. 

“This is the kind of kid we 
were looking for,’ Double- 
day said, 


we felt, were completely out 
of line,” said Farnham. “We 
made what we felt was a 
very fair offer, and he and 
his agent (Leigh Steinberg) 
practically threw it back in 
our faces. _ . 

“That’s when we told 
Jimmy to ‘retire.” 

Farnham’s offer, ex- 
tended through University 
attorney Lee Liggett, was 
believed to be in the three- 
year, $100,000 range. 

“We haven’t had this 
much trouble since we had 
to take (track coach) Ed 
Kusiak to arbitration,” said 
Farnham. 

According to sources 
high in the athletic depart- 
ment, Cross’s_ salary 
demands were: 

@ $5.79 million guar- 
anteed over five years. In- 
cluding incentives, the total 
possible worth of the pact 
would exceed $9 million. 

@MAn_ additional 
$200,000 signing bonus and 
a $100,000: interest-free 
loan. 

BA yearly $50,000 
donation to be made to the 
Jim Cross Foundation For 
Underprivileged Youngsters, 
Cross’s not-for-profit kids’ 
group. 

@ An allotment of 
100 tickets for each home 
game to be distributed 
among Jim Cross Founda- 
tion youngsters, who would 
sit in a designated section of 
Gutterson Field House to be 
known as “Cross Town.” 

@ A personal limou- 
sine on call all season. 

@ The right to refuse 
to coach away games, if not 
in the mood. 

@ The right to renege 
on obligations to teach golf 
to remedial athletes. 

@ The solemn oath 
of all University officials, as 
well as those of Vermont 
Transit, that Rocket Roy 
Goulet will not drive the 

team to away destinations, 
even if the destination in 
question does not exceed 
100 yards. 

“It’s their loss,” shrug- 
ged Cross. “I have no ex- 
cuses. Give me some credit. 
I'm talking to Potsdam 
State, and | understand 
Tuskegee Institute has ex- 
pressed interest also.” 
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COVER STORY 


Cross Kicks Writer from Bus 


continued from page 1B 


“You don’t even know how to punctuate my name. 
You always write Cross’s Cats when it should be 
Cross’ Cats. You once left out an ‘n’ in Mat Winnicki’s 
name. You once wrote ‘four’ instead of ‘4’ in an arti- 
cle. In 1978, one of your paper’s writers accused us 
of playing at Boston University on Feb. 9 when really 
we were playing at Boston College. And in 1968, 
you referred to me as coach James Cross instead of 
Jim Cross.” 

“But Jim —,” Fontecchio tried to interject, officials 
said. 

“No, I've had it with you,” Cross quickly replied. 
“Schmiddy (John Schmidt, the bus driver), pull over 
here. 

“O.K., Chris, you either walk off this bus on your 
own, or I'll physically remove you,” Cross said, 
according to sources. 

Fontecchio left within the next minute, officials 
said. 

When the Cynic learned of the news at 4:35 
(EST), a decision was made to rent a car and send 
another sportswriter, Harvey Kramer, to the game. 
But before the car was picked up, co-sports editor 
Andy Cook called the UNH visitors’ locker room and 
asked to speak to Cross. Cook, said Cross, merely 
asked if there was a problem with Fontecchio’s 
behavior. As Cross started to reply, the phone call 
took on nasty dimensions. Cook, said Cross, sneez- 
ed three times in a row without saying “excuse me.” 
Cross, said Cook, then hung up the phone. 


| 


THE GRIEF-STRICKEN PARENT: Peter Fontecchio is shown holding vigil outside Mary Fletcher Hospital 


Cook then called Athletic Director Denis Lambert at 
home to complain about the incident. Lambert said 
decisions to eject a writer from a bus are ysually 
made by him. However, because of Cook’s unsavory 
sneezes, Lambert said the normal procedure to repri- 
mand Cross and force him to take Fontecchio on all 
future bus trips would be waived, as would any plans 
by the athletic department to pay for Fontecchio’s 
hospital bills. 

However, Lambert did offer to pay for the Cynic’s 
car rental, provided the paper did not write any 
negative articles about Cross. Lambert also offered 
the paper’s editors a dinner at the Ice House and 
$1,098 in cash ‘provided nothing else was ever 
written concerning Cross, Lambert, or anything else 
“meessed up in my department.” 


The Cynic declined. A decicion was made Wed- 
nesday to rent a.car for games at the University of 
Southern Florida, Auburn University, and Southern 
Methodist University. Of the team’s five remaining 
road games, these three contests meet the papers 
policy of covering games closest to the Thursday of 
publication, 

Immediate response to the Cross affair was nega- 
tive. As word got around concerning the Cynic’s 
decision, many coaches accused the paper of 


“beating a down man.” The coaches alleged that a 
retiring mentor should be left alone, with in one per- 
son’s words, “the right to do whatever the hell he 
pleases.” 


Ss SSS 


where his son Chris was transferred after being forced off the UVM hockey team bus. The younger Fontec- 


chio suffered frostbite on 94 percent of his flesh. 


How do you inform the UVM 


com munity? 


Circulation 10,000. 


$4.75 


per column inch. 


Sesame 


HAMING A PARTY: The UVM men’s basketball coaching staff ham it up before a recent home game. 
Clockwise from left, head coach Bill Whitmore, Dan Theiss, Mark Coleman, and former assistant, 
now head coach at Castleton State, Stan Van Gundy. 


“\ 


- There once was an ale 
3 without peer 


That was stolen from Canada 
(quite near). : 
By two fiends, Bob and Chuck 


And they’ve hidden a case 
of it here. 


MARY 


ieee 
sh payee 


Labatt’s 50 Ale.|y 
The Canadian change of pace. 
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UNITED VERMONT FOOTBALL LEAGUE NEWS 
FROM UVM TODAY'S CAMPUS NEWS NETWORK 


VS. HOME 
URBAN  WLT PF PA SPREAD RECORD 
Burlington 50 0 670 0! é 5-0° ; 2-0 
With stk Se Otol 2 Be 2-2 
Colchester 4G AOee igi e124 1-0 
Shelburne «05 0 0670 05 0-3 

VS. HOME 
HICK WL T PF PA SPREAD RECORD 
St. Johnsbury 5 00907. 3 5-0 3-0 
Danvile = - 410888 94 41 0-1 
East Cupcake 1 4 0777 117. ‘1-4 1-0 
Peacham 1 «4.02 1046. 1-4 0-2 

VS. HOME 
CAMPUS wWLtT PF PA SPREAD RECORD 
Buckham A 0565 ET 3-2 3-0 
Jeanne Mance 3 2 0 55 46 3-2 2-0 
Simpson os 2 30 45 ; 56 2-3 1-2 
Patterson 1 40 6 66 1-4 1-4 


DEALS . 


LOS ANGELES LAKERS -Drafted UVM guard Tom O'Shea; James 
Worthy taken by Catamounts as compensation owed them under new- 
ly instituted Compensation to Earn College Degree Program 
(CECDP). _ 

VENICE GONDOLIERS -Acquired pitchers Tim Belcher (Oakland 
A’s) and Tom Seaver (Chicago White Sox) after the two formed the 
Pitchers Against Compensation Coalition (PACC). 

SEATTLE MARINERS -Acquired shortstop Glenn Hoffman from the 
Boston Red Sox in exchange for a bag of broken bats and one square 
foot of artificial turf. 

BOSTON CELTICS -Traded forward M.L. Carr to the Memphis 
Rambling Toads in exchange for two hundred-pound sacks of fer- 
tilizer; in addition Boston received a Memphis Showboat cheerleader. 

NEW YORK YANKEES -Sent pitcher Ron Guidry, outfielder Dave 
Winfield, and first baseman Ken Griffey to the Boston Red Sox for 
Ken Coleman, announcer, and Rich Gedman, scrub. 

NEW YORK NETS -Sent guard Micheal Ray Richardson to the 
Boise Golden Buttrams in exchange for a copy of Freud's Civilization 
And Its Discontents. 

PHILADELPHIA 76ERS -Traded swingman Charlie Dickens to the 
Detroit Pistons in exchange for guard Fyodor Dostoevsky. 


WEDNESDAY’S STARS 


@ Tom O'Shea threw a school-record 36 perimeter passes in one 
game. 


LISTS 


Ed Kusiak’s favorite drugs for increasing his} 
team’s performance: 


1. Speed 

2 Cocaine 

3. Amphetamines 
4. Barbiturates 
5. Tomato Juice 


Sticking to Basics 
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A FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEM: Several NHL scouts 
who attended UVM games last year made passing com- 
ments to coach Jim Cross that if Vermont had learned to 
hold their sticks right-side up, they might have finished 
with a better record than 10-18-1. 


Celtics Top Sixers in 
Marathon Contest 


BOSTON — Larry Bird 
scored 110 points and Rob- 
ert Parish chipped in with 99 
to lead the Boston Celtics to 
a 276-275 victory over the 
Philadelphia 76ers in nine 
overtimes. It was the longest 
game in NBA history as well 
as the highest scoring con- 
test. 

Trailing, 140-138 with 
1:30 left in regulation, Bird 
caught an outlet pass from 
rookie Howard Hudson and 
connected on a bank shot to 
tie the contest up. 

After two minutes of the 


fourth overtime, Philadel- 
phia trailed 168-158, but 
reserve forward John Simko 
picked up an errant Hudson 
pass, drove through the lane 
for a three point play. In- 
spired by the native Philadel- 
phian’s heroics, the 76ers 
forced\.a 170-170. standoff 
and a fifth overtime. ‘The 
teams traded baskets the rest 


of the way. 
However, the game boiled 
down to the final ten 


seconds when Tom O’Shea 
stripped Moses Malone of 
the ball and threw up a shot 
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‘Juniors’ 


Senior Class Elections 


Be Active- 
Run For An Office 


Pick up petitions at: 
Alumni House 


VOTE: April 9 
& 10th. 


BILLINGS/LIBRARY 
BOOKSTORE 
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Charge Two with Sabotage 


By Lute Olsen 
WVM TODAY 


DES MOINES, Iowa — 
University of Vermont bus 
driver Roy Goulet and 
Sports Information Director 
Richard Whittier have been 
charged with sabotaging the 
plane tickets of Iowa State 
University’s baseball team, 
UVM TODAY has learned. 

The tickets, which were 
discovered missing the 
morning of March 17, were 
to be used to transport the 
Iowa team to Orlando, Fla., 
where the Cyclones were 
supposed to play UVM the 
following morning. 


The revelation ends a 
week-long FBI search that 
has spanned 34 states and 
cost over $7 million. 

“T had a feeling these two 
were involved,’ said a 
gleeful FBI director J. Edgar 
Coor. “We intend to see this 
matter pursued to the full 
limits of USA law.” 

A hearing has been set in 
Des Moines federal court for 
9 AM next Monday. 


Rozelle to 


By Spunky Sputum 
UVM TODAY 


WASHINGTON — NFL 
Commissioner Alvin Pete 
Rozelle has announced the 
implementation of sterility 
machines in an effort to curb 
overzealous athletes, UVM 
TODAY has learned. 

The use of these 
machines, long termed 
“questionable” by Players 
Association head Gene Up- 
shaw, is slated to begin 
tomorrow. 

Key targets on the Rozelle 
hit list, sources say, are New 
York Jets defensive lineman 
Mark Gastineau and the 
notorious “Fun Bunch,” 
which is made up of Wash- 


from the top of the circle 
that put Boston ahead for 
good with :04 left. 

“Tm really excited for all 
of us,” said O’Shea. “This 
game was a lot of fun.” 

“There’s no way you can 


Sources disclose that,;Gou- 
let, affectionately known. as 
“Rocket,” and Whittier, 
known as “Whit,” stole 
away in a chartered bus in 
the late afternoon of March 
16. The two red-eyed it to 
Ames, Ia., where Goulet, 
with the help of a household 
bobby pin, broke into the 
athletic office of Iowa St. 

Then, as Goulet put it, “I 
grabbed a manila envelope 
marked ‘plane tix to 
Florida.’ ” 

The Cyclones,whose base- 
ball team is generally regard- 
ed as the strongest in the 
western hemisphere, were 
clearly upset that foul play 
was involved. 

“We're terribly disap- 
pointed,” said Cyclone 
coach Cornish Collings- 
worth. “We held several 
team inquisitions — in fact, 
our center fielder, who was 
in charge of the tickets, was 
flogged with a dried ‘corn 
husk for insubordination. 

“But this scheme casts a 
whole new light upon the 
situation.” 


Goulet, meanwhile, feit 
his actions were justified. “I 
just couldn’t stand to see 
those boys (UVM’s team) 
lose that badly,” said the 
Rocket, who has witnessed 
the ups and downs of UVM 
sports since the Johnson ad- 
ministration. 

After vacating the athletic 
office, sources say, Goulet 
deposited the tickets out the 
window of the bus onto a 
rural expressway in southern 
lowa. 

Upon his return to Flor- 
ida, Goulet reportedly felt so 
guilty that he ran a stop sign 
while driving a chartered 
van and totaled an oncom- 
ing car. 


“This is really a tough 
break for old Rocket and 
myself,” said a despondent 
Whittier. “After all, this was 
Byzantine collegiate schem- 
ing at its best.” 


Whittier had no further 
comment, except to say that 
all press privileges for the en- 
tire midwest had been res- 
cinded. 


Curb Effusions 


ington Redskins wide recei- 
vers. 

“Tll go in to the de- 
sperming room at 10 a.m. 
tomorrow,” said Gastineau, 
“but I'll be the first to admit 
it, ’m not happy about it. 

“I always wanted to have 
kids, but if I can help the 
organization, that becomes 
my first priority.” 

Rozelle, in an official 
statement, said that end- 
zone celebrations “constitute 
the single most pressing issue 
facing pro football today. 
What’s happening out there 
is sick and morally repulsive, 
and I believe that my solu- 
tion will act as a credible 


-deterrent.” 


Gastineau’s wife was un- 


tell me that Tommy didn’t 
foul Malone,” said an angry 
Philadelphia coach Billy 
Cunningham. “O’Shea loves 
to pick on people who aren’t 
his own size, He should be 
ashamed of himself.” 


available for comment. 

In a related matter, 
Rozelle asked Attorney 
General William French 
Smith to form a bipartisan 
task force to study cocaine 
abuse on NFL teams. 


Many believe the former 
NFL players Mercury Mor- 
ris, Don Reese and other 
former users will be included 
on this committee. 


“This is a gross violation 
of our civil liberties,” fumed 
Upshaw. “To think that the 
commissioner doesn’t trust 
us, well, it could only hap- 
pen in 1984.” 

Rozelle might relent on 
this issue, analysts believe. 


Boston coach K.C. Jones 
was unavailable for com- 
ment. He collapsed and died 
of exhaustion during the 
sixth overtime period. 

Julius Erving led Philadel- 
phia with 76 points. 
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TOUCH FOR HEALTH 


Reduce Physical and Mental 
Pain and Tension Through 


FIRST ANNUAL 
MUSCULAR DYSTROPHY 


WACKY 


All Entries Include $25.00 Minimum (per team) 
Donation to MDA 


Tricycle Relays Keg Rolling and More 


Individual and Team Awards will be given 
Limited Entries For Info Cqj| Rec Sports 


COMPREHENSIVE DRAWING TEMPLATES 


*Acupuncture Designed especially for technical 
*Reflexology dratting and engineering students. 
*Polarity Massage Now available at the bookstore. 


Come Experience Hands-On 
Health and Healing with 
Emina McCormick on April 5 


Bring a towel/Wear loose clothe 
(sponsored by Wellness Promotion Center) 


Cape Cod, Martha's Vineyard,and 
Nantucket have thousands of good 
paying jobs available to students 


rm GRINGO & 
ie” TRAIL % 
) IMPORTS 


and teachers this summer 
A Directory listing these jobs by 


employer also has housing info UNIQUE 
and job application forms ICAN 
For an immediate copy of the SOUTH AMER 
1984 Directory,send $3.00 FASHION 


A Fresh New Selection 
In Voleanic Colors 


Church St. Marketplace 


(includes 1st Class Postage and 
handling) to 
CAPE COD SUMMER JOB BUREAU 
Box 594. Room 809 
Barnstable Ma 02630 


SUPER SUNDAY 


Football Games | 
S06 Hot Dogs, 99¢ Dratts 
and General Recovery 


TERRIBLE TUESDAY 


“TEAS-DAY” 
Iced Double Teas $2.50 
$1 Buds * $1.25 Vodka drinks 


The Best Happy Hour in Town 
3p.m.-8 p.m. 
20 oz. Drafts 
Two for One Well Drinks 
Frozen White Russians 
Made with Real Ice Cream 


8-Apm. 25¢ Drans 


BUILD YOUR SKILLS 
TO BOOST YOUR SCORE! 


PREPARE FOR: 


JUNE 18 


863-9227 
iH 159 Main Street 
LSA Next to the Flynn Theater/downtown Burlington THURSDAY 
Call now for details about LADIES NIGHT 


class starting week of 
April 23. 
© TEST-N-TAPE® LIBRARY 


e REINFORCEMENT TEST 
¢ HOMESTUDY PACKET 


Date 


2 FOR 1 Well Drinks 
Dinner Giveaway. 
Flowers, Prizes & More! 


a DECO DANCE CLUB JY 


Educational Center 
TEST PREPARATION 
SPECIALISTS SINCE 1938 
20 W. Canal Street 
The Woolen Mill 
Winooski, Vermont 05404 
(802) 655-3300 


INSANE SATURDAY 


... BEAT THE CLOCK” Starts at 4 p.m. weekly 
4-5 25¢ Drafts, 50¢ Well Drinks; 5-6 50¢ Drafts 75¢ Well Drinks 
and etc. until 9 p.m. Oldies & Motown Music. Live Mike & 
Guitar Available. Draft Competition. PRIZES 


‘46 Day 


For Information About 
Other Centers In More Than 
120 Major US Cities & Abroad 


OUTSIDE N.Y. STATE 
CALL TOLL FREE: 800-223-1782 


UMMER STUDY IN LONDON 
Enjoy the cultural and social aspects of London 
while earning six credits in politics, law, or 
Strategic studies with INSTEP (Institute of Political 
and Economic Studies) Program. Coursework, in- 
cluding tutorials and field trips, runs from June 3 
to July 13. The fee of $1,525 includes tiution and 
Central London housing. For more information, 
write or call: Beaver College Center for Education Abroad 
Glenside, Pa.19038 

215-572-2901/Application Deadline 4/15/84 


S 


“A day in the life of a lawyer...the 
disappointments and the rewards.” 


Presenting Panelists: 
Richard Brownell, Esq. 
Schuyler Jackson, Esq. 
Honorable Linda Levitt 
Leslie S. Linton, Esq. 
Honorable James L. Morse 


e nesday, April 4 7-9pm _ 
_Memorial Lounge Waterman 


A wine and cheese reception will 
follow the presentation. For more infor- 
mation contact Donna King, 


656-3450. 


Winooski 


Till Graduation & Counting’ 


The Market Place | 


Lots of Games, Contests, and Drink Specials! 


GRADUATING SOON? 


You're Needed 
All Over the 
World. 


Ask Peace Corps volunteers why their ingenuity and flexibility 
are as vital as their degrees. They'll tell you they are helping 
the world’s poorest peoples attain self sufficiency in the areas” 
of food production, energy conservation, education, economic 
development and health services. And they'll tell you about 
the rewards of hands on career experience overseas. They'll 
tell you it's the toughest job you'll ever love. 


PEACE CORPS 


STOP BY THE FLETCHER FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
235 COLLEGE STREET, BURLINGTON, MARCH 29 & 
30. “CALL COLLECT (617) 223-6366 FOR IN- 
FORMATION. 


DISCOUNT PRICES 


INCREDIBLE SELECTION 


DOMESTIC & IMPORTED 


PRACTICALLY ON CAMPUS 


G A YNESBEXERAGE 


CENTER 


Due to the success of last Senior Class 
party, All are invited to the: 


Senior Class’s 


Joker’s Wild Party 


Tuesday April 3rd. 92am, 


$2 at door. 
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A QUICK READ ON WHAT PEOPLE ARE TALKING ABOUT 


Local author Peter Kurth is unfazed by the success of 
his critically acclaimed Anastasia biography. “It (the 
book) was the greatest idea since processed cheese 
Slices,” said the genial UVM grad on the eve of a 
25-city promotional tour. Kurth’s next project: The 
Definitive Biography of Eva Braun. 


In a startling move, Burlington’s George Bishop Lane 
Series scrapped the remainder of its Spring schedule 
Tuesday. A revised program called “Burlesque on 
Parade” was announced the following day. 

“We're sick and tired of bringing in quality acts and 
getting no turnout,” said Lane Series Director Terence 
Demas. “This lineup should get them off their asses 
and into the Flynn.” 

A tentative lineup for the rest of the semester in- 
cludes performances by “Bubbles” DeLaMuca and the 
Fellatio Revue, Grand Prix Wrestling star Andre the 
Giant, as well as appearances by The Plasmatics and 
circus geek Arthur DePlotzy. Tickets for these events 
and the Lane Series sponsored Joie Chitwood Thrill 
ss benefit are now available at the Campus Ticket 

tore. ° 


Couldn’t get a Cabbage Patch doll for that adorable 
niece? Well, the next best thing will soon be available 
when Kenner Toys inaugurates its new series of “Bur- 
lington Music Dolls.” 

Kenner announced plans to market the 11-inch like- 
nesses of Burlington music personalities after a deal to 
distribute Dead Kennedy dolls fell through. The lineup 
for the molded plastic playthings tentatively includes 
Wards’ vocalist “T” Curley, Pinhead’s Doug Knapp, 
Kilimanjaro guitarist Paul Asbell, and The Decentz’ 
Gordon Stone. A toy-sized replica of Hunt’s is also in 
the works, as is an as yet undescribed abode called 
“Pam and Jimmy’s Dream House.”. 


for his likeness, and 
those of other Burling- 
ton music. figures at 
Cassler’s in June. 


In an attempt to top the controversy surrounding last 
month’s Tooth of Crime, Royall Tyler Theatre an- 
nounced plans today to produce the celebrated nude 
musical, Oh, Calcutta! 

“It should go over really well with the UVM com- 
munity,” said Theatre Department Chairman Bill 
Schenk Tuesday. “It (the play) has material by people 
like Jules Feiffer and John Lennon, a couple of really 
good musical interludes, and 11 co-eds running around 
bare-assed.” 

An open casting call will be held March 27 at Royall 
Tyler Theatre. “No experience is necessary,” said 
Schenk, “but you should be able to project and be in 
good physical condition. No cellulite babies need app- 


ly 1% 


Archies’ road manager Moose, a former offensive line- 
man on the Riverdale High football team, admitted 
Wednesday he has been carrying on a homosexual af- 
fair with Martin Cleats, who has coached the River- 
dale team since the Wilson administration. Moose, a 
strapping 6-5, 240-pound blond, confessed to the af- 
fair, which took place over six years apparently 
unbeknowest to Midge, the Riverdale co-ed who had 
been Moose’s girlfriend until the announcement. 
“Midge is my trim now,” said a defiant Archie An- 
drews after the Moose-Cleats affair became public. An- 
drews, according to group promoter Dilton Doiley, was 
concerned that Moose timed the announcement to 
conflict with the Archies’ upcoming world tour, 
scheduled to begin April | at Patrick Gym. 


Compiled by Don Delillo and Conwell Woolrich 


UVM SNAPSHOTS 


A look at statistics that shape our lives 


Skiing in Colorado 


DOUG KNAPP: Look 


UVM Students’ 
Favorite Vacation Spots 


Skiing in Utah 1% 
The Cape 71% 


Greenwich Villag 10% 


White River Junction: ce) es 1 
-Source:Vt. Statistical Research Bureau ‘ 
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guest shot on 


Porn Fest 
in Vermont 


By Dan Williams 
UVM TODAY 


There wasn’t a dry seat in 
the house when College 
Street’s Nickelodeon Cin- 
ema kicked off its “Retro- 
spective of American Porno- 
graphy” series Sunday night. 
The series, sponsored jointly 
by the theatre and the 


Mayor’s Arts Council, is 


part of an ongoing attempt 
to bring obscure cinematic 
treasures to Burlington. 

Sunday’s program con- 
sisted of Deep Throat (1970) 
and The Devil in Miss Jones 
(1974), two classics of the 
autoeroticism genre. Al- 
though severely hampered 
by ineffectual scripts and 
mawkish endings, both films 
had strong points that far 
transcended any shortcom- 
ings. 

Deep Throat was by far 
the more stellar of the two. 
Heightened by Larry Crow- 
ley’s taut cinematography 
and a sensitive performance 
from Linda Lovelace, this 
story of a small town girl 
gone wrong had a dreamy, 
pastoral feel unmatched 
since the demise of Jean 
Renoir. ; 


Indeed, director Eddie — 


“Big Daddy” Mazursky’s art- 
ful composition has struck a 
responsive chord with critics 
nationwide. “Mazursky is 
clearly one of the lost 
auteurs of American con- 
temporary cinema,” wrote 
Andrew Sarris in a recent 
Village Voice essay. 

Although the somewhat 
hackneyed The Devil in 
Miss Jones paled in com- 
parison, it too was clearly 
the product of a distinct 
directorial style. Although 
the film amounted to little 
more than a_ standard 
reworking of the basic 
Romeo and Juliet motif, 
Harry Reems’ explosive per- 
formance and director 
Johnny Poonce’s cinema 
verite framing were reminis- 
cent of such genre classics as 
Russ Meyer’s Invasion of 
the Rubiles. 

Audience reaction to the 
Festival’s opening night was 
mixed. “Linda Lovelace 
deserves a place alongside 
Meryl Streep and Liv UIl- 
man,” said a panting Bernie 
Sanders enroute to a post- 
screening party at Vinny’s 
Hot Spot. “She is by far one 
of the best actresses of her 
generation.” 

Many patrons did not 
share Sanders’ enthusiasm, 
however. “We need more 
police protection, and not 
these frivolous first-run 
movies,” said Ward Four 
Alderman Will Skelton, a 
vigorous Opponent of the 
city’s partial funding. “If I 
had my way, we’d do away 
with all this artsy-fartsy stuff 
and clean up the streets,” he 
added. 

The retrospective, which 
also includes Martin Beek- 
man’s Frat House, Russ 
Meyer’s Beyond the Valley 
of the Ultravixens, and 
Frank Polchajeck’s Debbie 
Does Dallas, is scheduled to 
run every Sunday evening 
until June. For showtimes 
and a complete listing, call 
the Nickelodeon at 
656-4412. 
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Russia’s Fast Food Rebellion 
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By Joshua Prince : 
UVM TODAY 


The Soviet Union, in its 
never ending attempts to 
keep up with the West, has 
opened a number of state- 
owned fast food franchies, 
modelled after American 


py communist 


daily. With a 


counterparts 


At the head of the Soviet 
burger hierarchy is the three 
year old McLenin’s. Under 
the red arches, McLenin’s 
serves over 2.6 million hap- 
customers 


successful 
advertising campaign claim- 
ing “Every worker deserves 


an equal break today,” 
McLenin’s has reputedly 
sold enough Big Ivans to 
make a second Ural Moun- 
tain Range fabricated com- 
pletely of hamburgers. Other 
favorites include Potato 
McNuggets: small, tender 
lumps of potato deep fried in 
the fat from the hamburgers. 
The Filet of Sturgeon goes 
over big in the coastal 
McLenins. 


A recent advertising cam- 
paign launched’ _ by 
Yevgeny’s, a lesser known 
fast food joint that made its 
debut in Kiev, has boosted 
its popularity. Everyone in 
Russia has been saying 
“Where’s the beets?” while 
Yevgeny’s sales of their uni- 
que star shaped horse bur- 
gers have soared. Every en- 
tree, side order, dessert and 
beverage served. at 
Yevgeny’s comes with a 
Dixie cup of their famous 
beets. 

For the poultry lover, the 
Russian answer to KFC’s is 
UEP?s; 
Pigeons. Three batters, 

ee 


USA DOGS: Prefer urinating on New York Times’ press boxes more than on UVM Today press boxes. Sources say 


Ukranian Fried— 


regular, extra crispy, or 
potato, are offered. Pizza 
has even found a home in 
the new order of fast food 
restaurants. Pizza Yurt of- 
fers a variation on the tradi- 
tional western pie: gooey 
mozzerella, and hot tomato 
sauce are spread on a last 
week’s edition of Pravda, the 
nation’s newspaper. There 
are lines in the streets. 

A third burger house has 
been on the rise, as well. 
Burger Czar, “home of the 
Dropper,” is the sole pro- 
prietor of meatless burgers. 
The Dropper is made from a 
compressed piece of cow 
dung, served up char-broiled 
on a piece of white bread. 

And a_ newly _ instituted 
salad bar provides grass, hay, 
and leeks for those big Soviet 
women wanting to trim 
down. 


Because of the state run 


nature of the restaurants, 
there is a monopoly on 
beverages. The two same 
beverages are offered at 
every establishment: luke- 
warm water, or Voca-Cola, a 
carbonated vodka beverage. 
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that dogs are afraid of the TV-like UVM Today Carriers, while having an affinity for the dreck in The Times. 


COVER STORY 
Revamped Archies 
to Play 

Patrick Gym 


‘‘Like the song By Dan Williams 

says, we’re not UVM TODAY 

the Archies “It’s been a long time 
without the since we've sold out a con- 


», cert hall,” said veteran rock 
Jughead beat. performer Archie Andrews. 


ns Bt if old farts like Eric Bur- 


don and Graham Nash can do it, so can we.” 

Taking cues from the success of the revamped Search- 
ers and revitalized Animals, Andrews has reformed The 
Archies, one of the 1960s’ most influential bands. The 
group, best known for such seminal singles as “Sugar, 
Sugar” and “Everything’s Archie,” kick off their North 
American comeback tour with an appearance at Patrick 
Gym April 1. 

In their heyday, The Archies were regarded as the 
quintessential AMerican garage band. Propelled by An- 
drews’ stinging guitar and the thunderous drumming of 
the late Jughead Jones, the quintet from Riverdale, N.Y. 
played an incendiary brand of rock and soul unmatched 
until The Bay City Rollers got off the ground. 

Andrews’ inspired vocals, keyboardist Betty Johnson’s 
tight harmonies 4nd rhythm guitarist Reggie van Doe’s 
taut licks combined into a whole that enthralled fans and 
critics alike. 


Please see COVER STORY next page. 
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COVER STORY 


Archies to Tour, Record Again 


Continued from 4B 


The Archies’ story was hardly one of overnight success, 
however. The band that Culture Club cites as a major in- 
fluence started inauspiciously and suffered long periods of 
fluctuating popularity. 

Andrews, van Doe, and tambourinist Veronica Lodge 
began playing together in high school. “We were pretty 
awful when we started,” laughed Andrews in a telephone 
interview. “I only knew two chords, Reggie couldn’t play 
at all, and Veronica had a voice like Ozzy Osbourne on 
laughing gas.” But with practice and the addition of 
manic drummer Arthur “Jughead” Jones, the band gra- 
dually developed a distinct style. In 1970, the quintet left 
Riverdale for New York — paying their dues with a hec- 
tic schedule of sock hops, state fairs, and barmitzvahs. 

“When we started, we did mostly other people’s 
material,” said Andrews. “But then in 1971, I wrote 
‘Sugar, Sugar’ in a hotel room in Paramus, New Jersey, 
and things began to happen.” 

Andrews’ efforts did not go unnoticed. The band’s resi- 
dency at a sweaty club called Pop’s Chocklit Shop at- 
tracted the attention of pop Svengali Don Kirshner, who 
signed the group to a five-year contract. 

Under Kirshner’s tutelage, the Archies became a top 
concert draw — often touring alongside idols the Groovy 
Ghoulies and the Partridge Family. In addition to a fiery 
live show, the band was equally strong on record. Begin- 
ning with 1972’s Grundy’s Revenge, the Archies released 
a string of critically acclaimed albums, culminating with 
1975’s Weatherby — arguably rock’s finest concept 
album. 

By 1975, the Archies were the #1 band in the United 
States. A week-long engagement at Madison Square Gar- 
den sold out in a matter of minutes. Three albums hung 
on Billboards “Hot 200” chart. The band played a com- 
mand performance for then-president Richard Nixon at 
the White House Rose Garden. 

However, a tragedy that curtailed the Archies’ career 
struck on the eve of the group’s first extensive European 
tour. 

On October 25, 1975 Jughead Jones was found dead in 
his Bleeker Street Apartment. The cause: choking on his 
own vomit following an all night drinking binge. 

“Jughead was into some bad shit,” Andrews recalled. 
“When the first album hit, he started hangin’ out at 
Max’s Kansas City with Lou Reed, ’n doin’ a lot of 
coke.” “It was really hard to carry on without him,” he 
added. “After all, like the song says, we’re not the Ar- 
chies without the Jughead beat.” 

Jones was replaced by former Cosby Kids’ percus- 
sionist Eddie “Mushmouth” Wilson in 1976. 
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Following a disastrous 1976 tour, the band’s stock 
continued to slide, Keyboardist Betty Johnson left the 
group to study with the Maharishi in India, A Robert 
Stigwood-financed concert film called Archiemania flop- 
ped at the box office. Archie’s records were removed 
from radio playlists after Andrews drunkenly hurled a 
much-publicized racial slur at Fat Albert. However, none 
of these setbacks affected the band as much as the 
celebrated “backward masking” controversy of 1977. 

Auxuliary keyboardist Sabrina “The Teenaged Witch” 
Holzworth’s increasing preoccupation with the occult 
led many fundamentalist religious groups to conclude 
that secret satanic messages were buried jin many of 
the Archies’ songs. “If you play ‘Jingly, Jangly’ 
backwards, it says “America, burn in hell,” claimed 
Reverend Clarence DeFelice of Memphis’s Baptist A 
Go-Go in 1977. “This is the kind of subliminal menace 
that must be stopped.” 

“That backward masking stuff was just bullshit,” An- 
drews hotly retorted. “Reggie was heavily into Eno at 
the time, and was just fooling around with some tape 
loops.” Nevertheless, this one incident virtually spelled 
the demise of a band that had once packed the Fillmore. 
Banned in the deep South and unable to connect with a 
compatible producer, The Archies were relegated to 
playing the oldies revival circuit and appearing on Dance 
Fever. 


“We were living a Tom Waits song,” recalled An- 
drews of the Archies’ lean years. “I pumped gas. Reg- 
gie did session work. Mushmouth did a solo album with 
Sly and Robbie. But shit, we couldn’t get bookings 
anywhere. The highlight of that whole goddamned 
period was opening for Captain Kool and the Kongs in 
Cleveland.” 

Despite these setbacks, the Archies enjoyed a mark- 
ed upswing in popularity last year. “We owe it all to 
MTV,” Andrews said. “We did a four-song video in 
Boston in January, MTV picked it up, and people 
started dragging out our albums again.” 


The Archies are reputed to be a hot act live, and are 
expected to play diverse material at Patrick Gym. “We'll 
be doing all the hits, some of Mushmouth’s reggae, 
some Partridge Family, a couple of Roxy Music 
covers,” Andrews said. “Plus we might do some of the 
new stuff.” 

Longtime Laurie Anderson collaborator Dilton Doiley 
has been commissioned to design the stage show, 
while former acappella harmony group Josie and the 
Pussycats will supply the backup vocals. 
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CLUE 
LIVING CLUELESS 


ROSS 


AC 
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Theta supporter 

Lecture activity 
Granola center of UVM 
Royall Tyler feature 


12 Pre-registration: syn. 
14 Basketball Cat’s fantasy 
17 Freshmam hamgout: 2 words 
19 Sigma Nu party thrill: 2 wds. 
21 UVM’s Department of Sanitation: 
with 22 across, 2 wds. 

22 See 21 across 
25 God backwards 
26 “Hi, my name is ki 
29 HBO rival 
31 Resident Asshole: init. 
32 Cash dispenser: abbr. 9 Sluggoism palace 
33 Frat boy or anal sa 10 Nerd’s terminology for “Wow” 
35 A goodie with granola 15 Shit in baby language: “___, Ca” 
37 Follows 44 across 16 See 52 across 
a Common female lament 18 Home state farming tool 
43 “____.,” said the fly: 2 wds. 20 To hit the slopes again 
44 Vowels: See 38 coat 23 Home of Middle Eastern assholes 
45 Frosh term for Nirvana 24 The incisor of a kinky hickey giver 
46 Royal Crown Cola: init. 26 Xordan antonym for Azchxn 
48 Cellulite panacea 27 Eat the cream first 
51 Genesee creams 28 Caspar Weinberger’s military 
52 Alpha Gamma fantasy; “To. =" 0 wds, 
53. Intercourse: slang we 30 How frats deal with virgins 
55 Future SA recognized organization 34 The autobiography of Lattie Coor 
56 Pretentious eyewear - 36 Home of America’s Cup: init. 
61 SAGA: Soviet Attempt to 487 Labopte Loves 

: : 2 wds. 39 Unforgettable: init. 
Pg eee Son wants to. beyour 41 Stavrand’s pride and joy: init. 
65 eae 6) dowel 42 What UVM rarely provides and its 
66 Ueisabis dly not UVM: init. students rarely receive: abbr. 
67 Bov G 5 eel 47 Le Roc du 

y George's reign Montreal j 
6 ee 49 Desired grades Today’s Puzzle Answer 
69 Zbarkan synonym for Ltaba 50: Salador Sing! 
70/% Wa, Wa” weenie 

yp rae gh 52° “Pmron thes aaease 

DOWN 54 Landlord’s reaction 

1 A hit with UVM students to your party 

3 “Hi, my name is ” 57 Same as 66 across 

4 Disney Mermaid Movie 58 Bare-assed 

5 Tthirty Yyards in Ppatrick ppool 59 Skier’s distress 

6 Williams student’s tripod 60 Nausea: syn. 

7 Jackson’s latest hit depicting his 62 Long distance re 
sexual preferences, “Every Young rip-off: init. 3 
Thing”: init. 3 What to do with Ri 

8 Future NY port for Peoples: abbr. motion lotion 
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T. A. HAIGH LUMBER CO., wc. 


315 Pine St., Burlington 
OVER 50 YEARS OF QUALITY CRAFTMANSHIP 


Reception April1 7-10 


Chris Bailey - New Release 
PRIME NUMBERS 


Reception April5 7-10 
Joe Mazzeo — Photographs 
655-9081 
36 Main Street * Winooski 
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Master of Science 


In 


Accounting 


PREPARE FOR A CAREER WITH POTENTIAL 
e Strong demand for accountants in business and 
government. 


e Specialization in a variety of areas. 


e Open to students with non-accounting 
undergraduate degrees. 


e Fifth year program for accounting undergraduates. 


Director, MS !n Accounting 
Ballentine Hall 
University of Rhode Island 
Kingston, R.|. 02881 
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TO: COLLEGE STUDENTS 
FROM: HIT OR MISS STORES 


SUBJECT: DRESS FOR SUCCESS 
SPRING SUIT AND DRESS OFFER 


Is your graduation near? Are you on your way to career 
interviews? 

IF SO, NOW’S THE TIME TO DRESS FOR SUCCESS! 
Hit or Miss®America’s finest off-price women’s specialty 
store is now offering college students an additional 

20% OFF OUR ALREADY LOW PRICES ON 
ANY SUIT OR DRESS!* 
We want YOU to create the successful, professional 
image. Bring in this coupon to your nearest Hit or Miss® 
Store and we will insure that you are ready to 


DRESS FOR SUCCESS! 


Shelbourne Rd., |-189 & Holmes Rd., So. Burlington, 863-9870 
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Red hot rockers Culture Club will reportedly be forced 
to cancel the remaining dates on their successful U.S.) 
Tour due to the recently discovered pregnancy of lead 
singer Boy George. 

Meanwhile, Atlantic City bookmakers are doing a 
booming business taking bets on who the father of the 
child is. Early money has installed Annie Lennox of 


by Little Richard at 7:6. 


BOY GEORGE: The singer’s untimely pregnancy has 
cut short Culture Club’s spring tour. 


Ozzy Osbourne, felled again by rabies after biting the 
head off a small child in Newark, will reportedly turn 
over the singing chores for the remainder of his 1984 


_| Tour to Air Supply crooner Russell Hitchcock. “We'll 


dress him up in black leather, dump green slime on his 
head, and nobody will know the difference,” says The 
Blizzard. “Besides, he can sing higher than I can, 
anyways!” 


Plasmatics screecher Wendy O. Williams underwent 
successful surgery at Boston’s Mass. General Hospital 
last Wednesday to remove six inches of Silver Duct 
Tape from her breasts. A spokesman for the band 
remarked that “Wendy ran out of black electrician’s 
tape, and had to improvise with whatever she could 
find.” Little did she know that the Silver Tape is good 
at speeds of over 200 miles per hour. No major scars 
are expected, but a short period of recovery and 
physical thereapy may delay the release of the 
Plasmatics new album Bite My Hiney. 


Quiet Riot’s long awaited follow-up album made its 
debut on selected radio stations around the country 
this week, and Riot’s new single “Cum On Bang Yer 
| Head” sounds like another sure winner with the spikes 
and chains crowd. Commenting on the suggestive 
spelling on yet another Riot song, lead singer Kevin 
DuBrow replied that “It’s nothing intentional. Carlos 
Cavazo just doesn’t spell very well.” Take that, Moral 
Majority. 


Jerry Lee Lewis was in the news again this week as a 
local newspaper reported that The Killer has not 
assaulted, brutally murdered, or raped anyone in 
almost six weeks. Said Jerry, “I’m really a non-violent 
kind of guy. Those deaths were nothing more than 
| four unrelated hunting accidents!” 
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* Limited to fish priced 
at $4 and below. 


not included in sale. 


University Mall 


Learn German 
This Summer 


June 25- 
August 3, 1984 


The German Summer School of the Atlantic 
at the University of Rhode Island 


German will be the sole language of communication and Ger- 
man life and culture the heart of this accredited intensive 


language program available at all levels 


Live and socialize in comfortable surroundings, minutes away 
from Rhode Island's beaches and scenic Newport 


Earn 8 undergraduate or graduate credits 


Business people from international firms and those who 
simply want to learn or improve their German, may take advan- 
tage of this course. In order to accommodate professionals 
with limited time. it is possible to enroll in the program for 
either three or six weeks 


For details; Dr. Otto Dornberg, 
mrIReE Depart ment of Languages, 


University of Rhode Island, 
Kingston, RI 02881 (401) 792-5911 
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Eurythmics as an early 8:5 favorite, followed closely’ 


* Bettas and feeder fish 


No Granola: 
Cancelling Out 
the Crunch 


By Jim Hendricks 
UVM TODAY 


The Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration has enacted a 
ban on the manufacture, 
sale and consumption of 
granola, effective immediate- 
ly. Citing a just-completed 
government study, FDA 
spokesman Anne Arkist 
said, “We feel it is in the best 
interests of the nation and its 
people to halt the use of this 
subversive food substance.” 

Pressed for details, Arkist 
said the twelve year study 
showed a definite correlation 
between granola use and lib- 
eralism. “Feeling as we do 
that liberalism is a counter- 
productive force in our soci- 
ety, the administration has 
taken action to halt its 
spread. Eliminating granola 
from the national diet is a 
step in the right direction.” 

The study was underwrit- 
ten in 1971 by the Daugh- 
ters of the John Birch Klan, 
and carried then-president 
Nixon’s personal stamp of 
approval. It was conducted 
largely in communities such 
as Berkeley, CA, Madison, 
WI and Burlington, VT, 
noted liberal “hang-outs.” 
Using methods shown them 
by the CIA, the researchers 
kept careful tabs on voting 
and shopping habits of entire 


co-op memberships. 
Gradually, Arkist said, a pat- 
tern began to emerge. “The 
greater an individual’s con- 
sumption of granola, the fur- 
ther to the left their political 
preferences.” 

Other items allegedly link- 
ed with liberalism were tofu, 
Dr. Bronner’s soap and any- 
thing grown organically. 
Arkist lamented the ad- 
ministration’s inability to 
engineer a ban on those pro- 
ducts. “Granola was pretty 
simple, though,” she. said, 
“because besides being nutri- 
tionally worthless, it has a 
foreign sounding name.” 


Arkist vowed to pursue 
banishment of other liberal 
paraphernalia, such as back- 
packs, Frisbees and the 
Grateful Dead. “I’m very op- 
timistic about outlawing the 
Grateful Dead,” she said. 

“We have heard rumors 
that the band condones the 
use of hallucidelic chemicals 
such as cocaine, LSD, and 
“Vitamin C.” That’s plenty 
for our inquisitors to go on.” 

When a reporter from 
Mother Jones magazine ac- 
cused the administratron of 
witch-hunting,  Arkist 
responded with a_ shrill 
cackle and a cry of, “I'll get 
you, my pretty! And your 
little dog, too!” 
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CHAIR: One of minimalist composer Al Tudor’s remain- 


ing instruments. 


By Elmore Johnson 
UVM TODAY 


“I’m the chair man,” bark- 
ed Al “Lazy Boy” Tudor to 
an ecstatic audience Tues- 
day night at the Flynn Thea- 
tre. Grasping we sides of his 
chair with two hands, Tudor 
— an avante-garde-turned- 
popular musician — 
mesmerized his listeners 
with intricate chair music 
steeped in the percussive 
rhythms of African culture. 


Performing music from 
his new album, Three Chairs 
for Al, Tudor started the 
evening with a song entitled 
“Sitting in Limbo.” The 
piece began delicately wjth 
Tudor tapping only one 
chair leg lightly on stage in a 
simple rhythm. Slowly, the 
song gained richness as more 


There’s Money in that Mold 


By C. Cosgrove 
UVM TODAY 


The latest UVM fashion 
rage is old, used, and moldy 
clothing. College students 

. have always been partial to 
faded fibers, but the 
UVMers have taken this fad 
one step beyond. Not only 
are they demanding more 
they are even setting stan- 
dards for their chic new 
costumes. 

The owner of College 
Street’s Old Gold has recent- 
ly changed the name of his 
shop to Old Mold to keep up 
with student demand. “The 
used clothing stores, but 


bt.mc guire’s 


kids don’t want clean, 
respectable old duds,” said 
the owner. “They want it 
used, fresh off those musty 
attic shelves.” 

Not to be undone, Ben of 
Ben and the Bag Lady has 
taken a two pronged ap- 
proach to boosting sales. 
“We are specializing now in 
tarnished jewelry,” said Ben. 
“We've also started growing 
tropical plants in the store. 
They encourage mildew 
growth.” 

Students are overwhelmed 
at the recent developments 
in the second-hand market. 


“At last,” confesses one 


senior, “we can tell the 
nouveau faddists from those 
of us who are serious about 
fashion.” According to other 
discerning fashion followers, 
the easiest way to distin- 
guish between new-old and 


old-old is to bask in the, 


aroma of the wearer. 
“Clothes that don’t reek of 
mustiness are passe,” said 
Urineatha Heap, junior soc- 
ciology major. 


Even the U.S. Army has 
cashed in on UVM’s fana- 
ticism for grubby garb. Ac- 
cording to Sgt. P.U. Sweat, 
“The recent liquidation sale 
that we held at Billings Stu- 


legs bounced off the floor 
until, at the finale, Tudor 
lifted the entire chair off the 
stage and landed in a con- 
clusive thump. 

Watching this artist 
adroitly maneuver his instru- 
ment on stage, one forgets 
that his medium rests under 
the bodies of everyone else 
in the house. The chair be- 
comes familiar and foreign 
simultaneously. The music, 
amplified by four micro- 
phones placed at each leg, 
contains qualities of both a 
tap dance and a bongo 
drum. Much like a guitarist 
and his strings, Tudor 
changes the pitch of his 
chair slightly by holding the 
legs in different positions or 
“frets.” : 

Influenced greatly by the 
experimental music of John 
Cage, Tudor left his studies 


dent Center went over ex- 
tremely well. The Army was 
able to liquidate their 
surplus obsolescent khakis 
and fatigues that dated as far 
back as the Civil War. 


“We never thought we'd 
unload half of that stuff,” 
confessed Lt. R. U. Mc- 
Clean. “Even the US. 
government turned down 
our offer to use them as 
museum togs over on Sausi- 
lito. We're sure glad we 
heard about UVM _ before 
they were incinerated.” 

The students were ecstatic 
about donning decaying ar- 
my duds. When asked what 
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robe. 


c’’ Excites Flynn 


with his piano teacher at an 
early age and decided to pur- 
sue an old love — the chair. 
“I always used to help my 
old man set up folding chairs 
when I was young... Usually 
for business conventions in 
large halls. The sound of 
metal against metal had a 
real rhythm, a real music,” 
Tudor explained. The son of 
a New York Janitor, Tudor 
returned to the familiar 
sounds of his childhood to 
make music. He started by 
creating home made tapes of 
himself playing a folding 
chair against bathroom tiles. 


A fellow musician and long 
time friend, Hans Bachman, 
collaborated with him and 
soon they were playing some 
of New York’s experimental 
clubs. Regardless of the un- 
timely death of his partner 
and friend in 1980, Tudor 
burst through the wall divi- 
ding avante garde and popu- 
lar music in 1981 with his hit 
single “Sofa So Good.” 

If Tuesday night was any 
indication, Tudor hasn’t 
stopped bursting. His endless 
energy and fine technical 
skill led the audience to 
shake in their seats and 
make music of their own. At 
one point in the concert, 
Tudor stopped mid-song, 
pointed at the audience and 
yelled, “Alright, an or- 
chestra!” 

* The evening 
ended in the Townshend tra- 
dition of smashing in- 
‘struments as Tudor splin- 
tered his chair against an 
amplifier. 

When asked about his 
future plans, he mumbled, 
“['m thinking of office fur- 
niture.” 


he thought about his recent- 
ly purchased army attire, 
O.B. Reel responded, “Like, 
antidiluvian, man. This 
raunch is relic material.” 

Shirley DeCompost adds 
ornamental touches to the 
filthy fabrics in her ward- 
Rhinestones are 
among the most popular of 
accessories that are collected 
by clothing connoisseurs. 
“But it’s sine qua non that 
there are rhinestones missing 
from the piece,’ DeCom- 
poste. interpected. “Also, 
faux pearls are blase unless 
they are chipped which 
downgrades their potential 
to be ostentatious.” 
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STUDENT 
AIRFARES 


ROUND TRIP FROM 


LONDON 
PARIS 
MADRID 
LUXEMBORG 
AMSTERDAM 
ZURICH 
STOCKHOLM 
CARACAS 
BOGOTA 


National Student Travel 
Bureau of the USA 


65 Main Street, 
Burlington 


862-2282 266-1926 


Council Travel/CIEE 


*new address 
729 Boylston St,suite 201 
Boston ,Ma.02116 


CAMP COUNSELORS 
Girls Camp 
Central Valley,N.Y. 
June 20-Aug 31,1984 
Contact:Holly Williams 

201-494-3026 


Dancers, Dancers, 
Dancers 


Liven up any occasion 
with a beautiful dancer. 
Birthday parties 
Bachelor parties 
Swip-o-grams 

Beer parties, etc. 


Call: 253-7036. 


‘‘Despite what you may think, Andy Cook and | are WHE Y 

really good friends, and we enjoy ending a hard day 

with a couple of light beers.’ 

‘*That’s right, Jim. Whether it’s a hard day with the TIMBERLAND FACTORY 
boys on the ice or brewing up another article at the 

Cynic, no day ends better than with Light. It’s got a | 

third less calories than the regular beers, but the best Py Y ) 


LIVE ENTERTAINMENT thing about it is that it tastes great.’’ 


Friday March 30th 5-7:30 
Robert Resnick 
Friday April 6th 5-7:30 
Mark Ransom, Tom Freiheit 


655-9081 
36 Main Street » Winooski 


‘No Andy, the best thing about it is that it is less fill- 
ing.”’ ‘‘Tastes great, Jim.’’ ‘‘Less filling, Andy.” 
‘“‘Tastes great, Jim.’’ ‘‘Less filling, Andy!’’ “‘Tastes 
great, Jim!”’ 


AN EXTRA 


$15 


FOR 4 DAYS 
ONLY OUR 


2999 


SALE PRICE "soreciay, saturday, Sunday& Monday only. 


Timberland 


factory oullets == ef 


Sorry, no dealers please! 1 = 
"Registered Trademarks of The Timberland Company pe 


1203 WILLISTON ROAD, BURLINGTON, VERMONT. 


PHONE (802) 658-2072. 


OTHER Ub poeple riers FACTORY OUTLETS IN: 
BANGOR party bape’ KITTERY | NORTH CONWAY | NEWMARKET 
MAINE MAINE MAINE NEW HAMPSHIRE |! NEW HAMPSHIRE 


= a oe TNO PURCHASENECESSARY | 


NO PURCHASE NECESSARY 


WITH THIS COUPON | 


TILE OF SILICONE ' 


TO PROTECT YOUR TIMBERLANDS | 


WHILE STOCKS LAST This offer expires 3/31/84 Bis | 


Champagne, Bloody Mary, 

Brunch Bar,E ges Benedict, ” “és ' f leg 
Seafood Crepe, Steak and , ; ' 

Eggs, Desserts, and lots more ‘ 
serving Sundays 10: 30-2: 30 
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PRIME 


factor hii a ae 
Light Beer from Milner. Everything you’ve always 


Champlain Mill, Winooski © 655-0300 - 
wanted in a beer. And less. 
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